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SERMON   XXXIL 


HUMAN  DEPRAVITY ; 


DERIVED  FROM  ADAM. 


Romans  v.  30. 

Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  Wn  entered  inio  the  worldy  and  death  iy 
Wn,  and  so  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned. 

From  these  words  I  proposed,  in  a  former  discourse,  to  discuss 
the  following  Doctrine, 

TJiat  in  consequence  of  the  Apostasy  of  Adam  all  men  have  sinned. 

In  the  three  last  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Universality, 
mnd  the  Degree,  of  htunan  corruption.  The  next  subject  of  our 
inquiry  is  the  Source,  whence  this  corruption  is  derived.  In  the 
text,  as  well  as  in  the  doctrine,  it  is  exhibited  as  existing  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Apostasy  of  Adam. 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  dirject  examination  of  this  branch  of  the 
doctrine,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  make  a  few  preliminary  ob- 
servations. 

1st.  //  will,  I  presume,  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  cause  of  this 
depravity. 

The  Depravity  of  Man  is  either  caused,  or  casual.  If  it  be 
casual ;  every  thing  else  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  casual 
also.  A  denial  of  this  position,  therefore,  becomes  a  direct  es- 
tablishment of  the  Atheistical  scheme  of  casual  existence. 

Besides,  uniformity  is,  in  all  cases,  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
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supposition  of  casualty.  That  mere  accident  should  be  the  pa- 
rent of  the  same  moral  character  in  all  the  progeny  of  Adamy  or 
of  uniformity  of  any  kind,  in  so  many  thousand  millions  of  cases, 
is  contradictory  to  plain  mathematical  certainty. 

3dly.   This  caiist^  whatever  it  is,  is  commensurate  with  its  effects. 

As,  therefore,  the  effects  extend  to  all  men ;  it  follows,  that  the 
cause,  also,  is  universal. 

3dly.  The  caiue  of  this  depravity  is  %mdovbtedly  one,  and  the 
same. 

This  is  argued,  irresistibly,  from  the  nature  of  the  effects,  which 
is  every  where  the  same. 

4thly.  TTiis  cause  did  not  always  exist. 

Before  their  Apostasy,  our  first  parents  were  undcpraved.  As 
the  effect  did  not  then  exist ;  the  cause  plainly  did  not  exist. 

These  observations  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  without  a  con- 
troversy. It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  searching  for  the  source 
of  human  corruption  we  must,  if  we  act  wisely,  be  guided  by 
them :  since  nothing  can  be  this  source,  of  which  all  these  things 
cannot  be  truly  predicated. 

5thly.  In  inquiring  after  the  source  of  human  corruption  we  in- 
quire only  after  a  fact. 

This  subject,  sufficiently  difficult  in  itself,  has  been  almost  al- 
ways embarrassed  by  uniting  with  it  foreign  considerations.  A 
fact,  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  what  it  is,  independently 
of  every  thing  else.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  corruption  of  Mankind 
exists  in  consequence  of  the  Apostasy  of  Adam  ;  this  truth  can- 
not be  affected  by  any  reluctance  in  us  to  admit  it ;  by  any  opi- 
nions, which  we  may  form,  of  the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  the 
dispensation ;  nor  by  any  inexplicableness,  arising  from  the  ef- 
ficient cause,  the  moral  nature,  or  the  consequences,  of  the  fact. 
These  things  may  be  the  foundation  of  other  inquiries,  and  of  per- 
plexities, and  difficulties,  ever  so  great :  still,  they  cannot  even 
remotely  affect  the  subject  of  the  present  investigation. 

6thly.  When  I  assert,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Apostasy  of 
Adam  all  men  have  sinned;  I  do  not  intend,  that  the  posterity  of 
Adam  are  guilty  of  his  transgression* 

Moral  actions  are  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  transferable  from 
one  being  to  another.    The  personal  act  of  any  agent  is,  in  its 
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very  nature,  the  act  of  that  agent  solely ;  and  incapable  of  being 
participated  by  any  other  agent.  Of  course,  the  guilt  of  such  a 
personal  act  is  equally  incapable  of  being  transferred,  or  partici- 
pated. The  guilt  is  inherent  in  the  action ;  and  is  attributable, 
therefore,  to  the  Agent  only. 

So  clear  is  this  doctrine,  that,  I  presume,  no  evidence  was  ever 
suppased  to  be  derived,  originally,  from  Reason  to  the  contrary 
doctrine.  If,  therefore,  any  evidence  can  be  found  to  support 
this  doctrine,  it  must  be  found  in  Revelation.  But  in  Revelation, 
it  is  fM^sumed,  it  cannot  be  found.  Unquestionably  it  is  no  where 
directly  asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  If  it  be  contained  in  them,  it 
must  be  by  implication.  Let  me  ask.  Where  is  this  implication  f 
Certainly  not  in  any  use  of  the  term  Impute^  commonly  appealed 
to  by  the  supporters  of  this  scheme.  I  have  examined  with  care 
every  passage,  in  which  this  word,  and  its  connexions,  are  used  in 
the  Scriptures ;  and  feel  completely  assured,  that  it  is  used  in  a  to- 
tally different  sense,  in  every  instance,  without  an  excrption.  The 
Verb  Xo/i^ofuu,  which  is  the  original  word,  rendered  by  the  Eng- 
lish word  impiUey  denotes  originally,  and  always,  to  reckon^  to 
county  to  reckon  to  the  account  of  a  man^  to  charge  to  his  account; 
but  never  to  transfer  moral  action,  guilt,  or  desert,  from  one  be- 
ing to  another.  Thus  it  is  said  by  Shimei,  Let  not  my  Lord  im- 
pute this  sin  tuito  his  servant :  that  is.  Let  not  my  Lord  charge 
my  sin  of  cursing  David  against  me,  or  to  my  account.  Thus 
also  it  is  said,  Abraham  believed  God;  and  it  was  counted  to  him 
for  righteousness :  that  is,  his  faith  was  reckoned  to  him  in  the 
stead  of  that  perfect  legal  righteousness,  in  the  possession  of 
which  he  would  have  been  accepted  before  God. 

The  passage,  which  seems  the  nearest  to  the  purpose  of  those, 
against  whom  I  am  contending,  is  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  As  in  Adam  all 
die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  The  words  in  the 
original  are  *sv  4-^  Aoofx.  and  'sv  tu  X^iVr^.  The  Greek  preposition 
£y  signifies  very  often,  as  any  person  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage must  have  observed,  exactly  the  same  thing  with  the  Eng- 
lish phrase  6y  means  of.  The  passage  would,  therefore,  have  been 
explicitly  and  correctly  translated,  as  by  meatis  of  Adam  all  die^ 
tvtn  so  by  means  of  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  Adam  is.  there- 
fore, only  asserted,  here,  to  be  an  instrumental  cause  of  the  Death 
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specified.  A  parallel  passage  will,  I  think,  make  the  justice  of 
these  remarks  evident  beyond  any  reasonable  debate.  In  1  Cor. 
vii.  14,  it  is  said,  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  be* 
iieving  wtfe,  and  the  unbelieving  mtfe  is  sanctified  by  the  husband. 
No  person  will  pretend,  that  in  this  passage  the  Apostle  declares 
the  sanctification  of  the  believing  wife  to  be  transferred  to  the 
husband,  so  as  to  become  the  personal  state,  or  character,  of  the 
husband.  This  is  evidently  not  the  foct,  because  he  is  still  an 
unbeliever.  The  meaning  plainly  is,  that  fry  means  of  his  wife  he 
is  in  such  a  sense  considered  as  sanctified,  as  to  prevent  his  children 
from  bei9ig  unclean;  or  in  more  explicit  terms, /rom  bemg  inca- 
pable of  being  affered  to  Ood  m  baptismm 

7th.  IfeUher  do  I  intend,  that  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  pW' 
mshedfor  his  transgression* 

This  doctrine  is  completely  set  aside  by  God  himself,  in  Ezek. 
xviii.  30,  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.  T%e  son  shall  not 
bear  the  iniquify  of  the  father  ;  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  tm- 
quity  of  the  son  ;  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  ^fon 
him  ;  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him.  In  this 
passage  it  is,  I  think,  as  explicitly  as  language  will  admit,  declar- 
ed, that  no  man  shall  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  another;  particu- 
larly that  the  son  shall  not  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  his  father; 
andy  by  obvious ^  and,  I  think,  irresistible  implication,  that  the  sons 
of  Adam  shall  not  be  punished  for  the  sins  of  this,  their  common, 
parent. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  as  I  conceive,  for  the  direct  dis- 
cussion of  the  doctrine,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  adduce  in  support 
of  its  truth  the  following  proofs. 

I.  T%e  Text. 

Here  it  is  asserted,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world; 
&*  'fvo(  *ai^;wtt ;  through,  or  by  means  of,  one  man.  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  say,  that  the  Apostle  declares  the  sin  of  Adam  to  be 
the  only  supposable,  or  possible,  cause  of  the  entrance  of  sin  in- 
to the  world ;  but  he  plainly  declares  it  to  be  the  actual  cause. 
The  sin,  which  thus  entered,  he  declares  also  to  be  universal ; 
even  as  universal,  as  the  death,  which  entered  by  sin.  In  the  1 8th 
verse,  which  is  separated  from  the  text  by  a  parenthesis  only,  the 
Apostle  teaches  us  in  the  most  direct  terms^  that  this  universal 
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^  is  a  consequence  of  the  transgression  of  ^ilifii*  His  words  arci 
'efare,  at  bjf  the  offence  of  ofUj  or  as  in  the  original,  &'  enf 
by  one  offence^  judgment  came  uptm  all  to  condmrn/a^ 
Hon;  and  in  the  19th  verse,  Bjf  oneman^t  disobedience^  ''Mmy,  in 
the  original,  *m  ireXXoi  the  mamf,  were  madcy  in  the  Greek,  xociCtt^av, 
inere  comtiitUedj  einners.  The  meaning  of  these  passages  is,  I 
think,  plainly  the  following ;  that  by  means  of  the  offence,  or 
transgression  of  Adam,  the  judgment,  or  sentence  of  Grod,  came 
upon  all  men  unto  condemnation ;  because,  and  solely  because, 
all  men,  in  that  state  of  things,  which  was  constituted  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  transgression  of  Adam^  became  sinners. 

I  have  heretofore  declared,  that  the  manner,  in  which  the  state 
iffthmge  became  such,  is  not  at  all  involved  in  the  present  discussion. 
I  now  observe  further,  that  I  am  unable  to  explain  this  part  of 
the  subject.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it ;  but 
I  freely  confess  myself  to  have  seen  none,  which  was  satisfactory 
to  me;  or  which  did  not  leave  the  difficulties  as  great,  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  as  numerous,  as  they  were  before.  I  shall  not 
add  to  these  difficulties  by  any  imperfect  explanations  of  my  own. 
At  the  same  time,  I  repeat,  that  the  fact  in  question  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  these  difficulties ;  and  that  a  denial  of  this  fact  is  per- 
plexed with  difficulties,  which  are  greater,  both  in  number  and 
degree. 

11.  7%e  Doctrine  is  evident^  also,  from  the  Sentence  pronotmced 
on  our  first  parents. 

In  this  sentence  God  declared,  that  the  ground  was  cursed  for 
the  sake  of  Adam,  or  because  of  his  transgression  ;  that  it  should 
bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles  ;  that  he  should  eat  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  ;  and  that  both  he  and  his  wife  should  lead  lives 
of  toil,  sufferings  and  sorrow,  until  they  should  finally  return  to  the 
dust,  from  which  they  were  taken*  In  a  former  discourse  it  wa^ 
shown,  that  all  the  parts  of  this  sentence  have  been  regularly  ful- 
filled, from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  All  of  them,  there- 
fore, constituted  a  sentence,  actually  pronounced  on  all  the  pro- 
geny oiAdam,  and  proved  to  be  so,  because  it  is  executed  on  them 
all.  The  cursing  of  the  ground^  particularly,  by  which  it  was  de- 
prived of  its  former  spontaneous  fruitfulness,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  sterility ;  by  which  thorns  and  briars  were  substitut- 
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ed  for  the  firuits  of  Paradise ;  and  by  which,  ease,  happiness,  and 
immortality,  were  exchanged  for  labour,  suffering,  and  death, 
inwrought  into  the  very  constitution,  now  given  to  the  Earth ; 
was  a  fetct,  which  involved,  of  course,  the  punishment  of  all  men ; 
because  all  men  suffer  distress  by  means  of  this  fact ;  and  be-^ 
cause  no  rational  beings,  beside  sinners,  are  in  the  Providence 
of  God  subjected  to  any  suffering.  Every  descendant  of  Adam 
must,  of  course,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  world,  which  was  thus 
cursed ;  and  must  of  necessity  be  a  partaker  of  the  very  evils, 
denounced  in  this  curse.  When  the  sentence  was  declared, 
therefore,  it  was  certainly  foreseen,  that  all  those,  who  would 
afterwards  share  in  the  sufferings,  which  it  disclosed;  that  is,  all 
the  children  of  Adam;  would  be  sinners.  As  all  the  progeny  of 
Adam  must  inhabit  the  world  thus  cursed ;  all  must  necessarily 
partake  of  these  evils ;  because  they  were  inseparably  united  to 
the  world,  in  which  they  dwelt.  If,  then,  it  was  not  foreseen, 
that  they  would  be  sinners ;  the  curse  must  have  been  denounced 
against  them,  either  when  obedient  and  virtuous ;  or  while  their 
future  moral  character  was  uncertain.  The  former  will  not  be 
admitted  by  any  man :  the  latter  will  no  more  be  admitted  by 
any  man,  if  he  reflect  at  all  on  the  subject :  for  God  can  no  more 
be  supposed  to  condemn,  and  punish,  those,  who  are  not  known 
by  him  to  be  sinful,  than  those,  who  are  known  to  be  virtuous. 
It  follows  therefore,  that,  as  the  world  was  thus  changed  in  con- 
isequence  of  the  transgression  of  Adam;  and  of  a  paradise  be- 
came a  wilderness  of  thorns  and  briars :  so,  in  consequence  of 
the  same  transgression,  the  character  of  Man  was  also  changed; 
and  instead  of  being  immortal,  virtuous,  and  happy,  he  became 
the  subject  of  sin,  suffering,  and  death.  With  respect  to  one  of 
these  considerations,  viz.  the  mortality  of  mankind,  the  Apostle 
Paul  ezprcsily  asserts  the  doctrine  in  a  passage,  already  quoted 
for  another  purpose,  hij  or  by  means  of,  Adam^  all  die.  As 
neither  death,  nor  any  other  suffering,  be&ls  virtuous 'beings; 
this  passage  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  full  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  at  large. 

III.  7%e  Doctrine  is  directly  declared  bjf  Moses,  when  he  informs 
us,  that  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  owm  likentss. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  likemssj  that  is,  the  meaning,  inten- 
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lioBftUj  attached  to  it  by  JMwm  ,  caanoc,  I  dunk;  ba  Aimlceiu 
In  the  fint  chapter  of  die  aame  history  he  iatrochices  Odd  aa  aay* 
ingy  Lu  «f  aia&e  man  in  our  awm  imagt^  after  mtf  Ukemauf  aad 
anl^oiiia,  «o  Qod  creaied  Man  in  Ait  evn  taii^  ;  m  lA«  imti^t  cf 
Qad  ertaiid  h$  km.  In  a  finrmer  dii^oorse  I  have  shown,  thi^ 
the  likeness,  or  image,  here  mentioDed,  is  iki  Mordi  image  of 
Qod;  ooosisdng,  especially»  m  Jmomtedgej  fighiemumUy  and  Imt 
kMmeaif  as  we  are  infimned  by  A*  Pool,  After  dwelling  ao 
particalarly  on  the  image  of  God,  in  whkh  Man  was  created,  and 
on  the  Act,  that  Man  was  creMed  in  this  image}  it  cannot,  i^ 
dunk,  be  questiooed,  that  JIfesev  intended  to  inftam  ns,  dmt  SeA^ 
waa  begotten  in  the  moial  likeness  of  Jldam  after  his  a|M)Stasy  ;. 
and  anslained,  from  his  birth,  a  moral  character,  similar  to  that^ 
which  his  two  brothers,  Guni  and  jf  ftcl,  also  sustained*  This  view 
of  the  subject  appears  plainly  to  have  been  adopted  by  Mf  when 
he  asks.  Who  can  bring  a  eleam  thing  oui  ^an  vneltanf  Jfat 
mu :  (Job  xiv.  4«)  by  Bildad^  when  he  asks,  How  then  can  Min 
he  justified  with  God^  or  how  can  he  be  clean^  that  ft  bom  of  a  oo- 
awn :  (zxv.  4.)  by  Davids  when  he  says,  (Psalm  li.  5.)  Behold  I 
mas  shapen  in  imquittfy  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me  :  and 
1^  St.  Paul  when  he  says,  ^s  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earth* 
h/,(Adam^)  so  we  shall  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly ^  (Adam^) 
(1  Cor*  XV.  49.)  But  if  Seth^  Cain^  and  Abel,  derived  their  cor* 
mptibn  from  the  Apostasy  of  their  parents ;  then  it  is  true,  not 
only  that  their  corruption,  but  that  of  all  mankind,  exists  in  con- 
sequence of  that  Apostasy. 

Accordingly,  our  Saviour  declares  universally,  that,  that  which 
it  bom  of  the  fleshy  is  flesh  ;  and  that,  that  only,  which  is  bom  of  the 
Spiritj  or  bom  again,  is  spirit.  In  this  declaration  he  certainly 
teaches  us,  that  the  fleshly  character  is  inseparably  cofinected  with 
the  birth  of  man  :  it  being  an  invariable  attendaiiliOf  that  birth. 
In  other  words,  every  parent,  as  truly  as  Adam,  begets  children 
in  his  own  moral  likeness.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that 
the  moral  character,  denoted,  in  this  observation  of  our  Saviour, 
by  the  term  jiff  A,  is  a  corrupt  character.  The  carnal,  or  fleshly, 
mjnd,  says  &.  Paul,  is  enmity  against  Ood ;  not  subject  to  his 
Lawt  neither  indeed  can  be  :  and  again.  To  be  carnally,  or  fleshly« 
minded  ie  Death.    In  the  Origfaial,  the  words  in  both  passages 
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are  ^w^^u  ni  ^«|m^;  the  nUnding  of  the  flesh :  the  exercise  of 
our  thoughts  and  affections  in  that  manner,  which  accords  with 
the  fleshly,  or  native,  character. 

IV*  In  exact  accordance  with  this  scriptitral  represeniaiianj  the 
Doctrine  is  strongly  evincefi  &y  the  conduct  of  Children^  as  soon  as 
ihejf  become  ct^)able  of  moral  action. 

Children  in  the  morning  of  life  are,  as  was  remarked  in  the 
preceding  discourse,  unquestionably  amiable  ;  more  so  in  many 
respects  than  at  any  future  period ;  that  is,  whenever  they  do  not 
at  some  future  period  become  the  subjects  of  sanctification. 
Some  children  also,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  are  sanc- 
tified from  the  womb*  Still  even  these  in  some  degree,  and  all 
others  in  a  greater  degree,  exhibit,  from  the  dawn  of  moral  ac- 
tion, evil  affections,  and  evil  conduct*  They  are  rebellious,  dis- 
obedient, unkind,  wrathful,  and  revengeful*  All. of  them  are 
proud,  ambitious,  vain,  and  universally  selfish*  All  of  them, 
particularly,  are  destitute  of  piety  to  God ;  the  first,  and  for  the 
most  impoltaat  exercise  of  virtue*  They  neither  love,  fear,  nor 
obey  him ;  neither  admire  his  divine  excellence,  nor  are  thank- 
ful for  his  unceasing  loving  kindness*  Immense  multitudes  of 
them  are  taught  these  duties  from  the  commencement  of  their 
childhood ;  yet  they  can  be  persuaded  to  perform  them  by  no 
species  of  instruction,  hitherto  devised*  A  virtuous  mind  would, 
of  course,  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  God  ;  without  any  known 
law ;  without  any  other  motive  except  what  is  found  in  his  great- 
ness, excellency,  and  goodness  to  us ;  admire  and  love,  reve- 
rence and  glorify,  Him  with  all  the  heart*  But  no  instance  of 
this  nature  can  be  produced*  I  have  been  employed  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children  and  youth  more  than  thirty  years,  and  have 
watched  their  conduct  with  no  small  attention  and  anxiety*  Yet 
among  the  thousands  of  children,  committed  to  my  care,  I  cannot 
say  with  truth,  that  I  have  seen  cme,  whose  native  character  I  had 
any  reason  to  believe  to  b^  virtuous ;  or  whom  I  could  conscien- 
tiously pronounce  to  be  free  from  the  evil  attributes,  mentioned 
above*  In  addition  to.  this,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  no 
child,  unspotted  with  sin,  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  History* 
This,  I  think,  could  not  be,  had  the  fact  ever  existed* 

Mankind  therefore,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Psalmist. 
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ore  esirmnged  frtmi  the  waambf  and  go  ot/roy  as  tocn  as  lAcy  be 

The  opposers  of  the  doctrine  undertake  to  avoid  the  force  of 
this  argument  by  aiirilmting  the  corrtq^iion  of  ekildren  to  Exam* 
pkf  and  the  propenrity  of  human  naturo  to  Imitation. 

The  power  of  Example  I  readily  acknowledge  to  be  great,  and 
the  propensity  to  Imitation,  strong.  I  acknowledge,  also,  that 
firom  these  sources  we  may  derive  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
many  things,  both  good  and  evil,  which  are  done  in  the  world. 
StilK  I  apprehend,  the  objection  is  a  very  insufficient  answer  to 
the  ailment  in  question.    For, 

1st.  On  beingsy  who  were  virtuouify  ineliMd,  a  good  example 
ought  certainly  to  have  more  power  than  an  evil  one. 

On  beings,  neither  virtuously  nor  viciously  inclined,  virtuous 
and  vicious  examples  must,  of  course,  be  equally  influential ;  as 
on  beings,  sinfully  inclined,  it  is  acknowledged,  sinful  examples 
have  an  influence  entirely  preponderating.  All  this  is  evident, 
because  virtuous  beings  must  love  virtuous  conduct,  and  follow 
it ;  as  much  as  vicious  beings  love,  and  follow,  vicious  conduct ; 
and  because  neutral  beings,  if  such  are  supposed  to  exist,  can 
have  no  bias  to  either.  If,  then,  mankind  were  virtuously  in- 
clined ;  they  would  follow  with  a  clear  and  uitiversal  prepondc- 
ration  virtuous  examples.  If  neither  virtuously  nor  sinfully  in- 
clined ;  they  would  follow  virtuous  and  sinful  examples  alike, 
and  with  an  equal  propensity  to  imitation.  But  neither  of  these 
facts  is  found  in  human  experience.  Virtuous  examples,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, have  some  degree  of  influence ;  but  all  men  know 
this  influence  to  be  exceedingly,  and  distressingly,  small.  This 
truth  is  seen  every  day,  in  every  place,  and  in  every  person. 
Whence  arises  the  superior  influence  of  vicious  example,  but 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  more  pleasing  to  the  human  heart  ?  In 
Heaven  such  example  could  have  no  influence. 

3dly.  If  the  first  men  were  virtuous  ;  as  the  objection  supposes 
all  men  to  be  by  nature,  and  as  according  to  the  objection  these 
must  have  been  f  there  coidd  have  been  no  evil  examples,  and  upon 
this  plan  no  sin,  in  the  world. 

Virtuous  men,  that  is,  men  wholly  virtuous,  can  not  exhibit 
an  evil  example.    If,  then,  the  first  men  were  virtuous,  their  im* 
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mediate  successors  had  no  vicious  example  to  follow ;  and  musl| 
therefore,  have  been  themselves  virtuous.  Of  course,  the  exam- 
ple, which  ihejf  set  also,  was  only  virtuous.  Hence  those,  who 
followed  them,  must  have  been  virtuous ;  and  in  like  manner  all 
their  auccessors.  Upon  this  plan,  Sin  could  never  have  entered 
the  wd^.  But  Sin  is  in  the  world  $  and  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
the  universally  prevailing  character  of  the  human  race.  The 
objectors,  therefore,  are  reduced  by  their  scheme  to  this  dilem- 
ma :  Either  virtuous  men  set  sinful  examples ;  which  is  a  plain 
contradiction ;  or  men  became  sinful  without  sinful  examples. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  after  Adam  and  Evt  apostatised,  they 
corrupted  their  children  by  their  own  sinful  example ;  who  again 
corrupted  theirs ;  and  thus  every  generation  became  the  meaps 
of  corrupting  those  who  followed  them ;  and  that  in  this  manner 
the  existence  of  a  sinful  character  in  mankind  may  be  explained : 
I  answer,  that  I  readily  admit  the  premises,  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  wholly  deny  the  conclusion.    Jldam  and  £pe,  speedily  after 
their  apostasy,  that  is,  before  they  had  children,  became  peni- 
tents*   The  example,  therefore,  which  they  exhibited  to  their 
children,  was  such,  as  penitents  exhibit ;  expressive  of  their  ab- 
horrence of  sin,  and  of  their  humble  obedience  to  God.     Such 
an  example  penitents  now  exhibit ;  and  such  a  one,  without  a 
question,  they  have  always  exhibited.    But  this  example,  pre- 
ponderating greatly  in  favour  of  virtue,  must  have  had  substan- 
tially the  same  influence  with  one  perfectly  virtuous.     Of  course, 
the  perfectly  virtuous  minds  oiAiUmfs  children  must  by  this  ex- 
ample have  been  strongly  biassed  to  virtue ;  and  according  to 
this  scheme  could  not  have  failed  of  retaining  their  virtuous  cha- 
racter.   But  this  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  fact.     The  descen- 
dants of  Adam^  of  the  first,  and  of  every  succeeding,  generation, 
were  evidently  sinful  beings ;  and  in  the  course  of  ten  genera- 
tions became  so  universally  and  absolutely  sinful,  that,  except 
JVoaA  and  his  family,  God  destroyed  them  all  by  the  Deluge. 
God  himself  declares  concerning  them,  that  every  in%aginaiian  iff 
ike  thoughts  of  their  hearte  was  onljf  evil  continualljf  f  that  it  re^ 
penttd  the  Lord,  that  he  had  made  Man  upon  the  earthy  andgriev* 
ed  him  at  his  heart.     In  vain,  therefore,  do  we  look  for  the  pro- 
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per  influence  of  virtuous  examples  on  chiUntij  bom  vtrhuma^ 
among  the  early  descendants  of  Adam* 

If  mankind  are  bom  with  neutral  characters,  not  inclined 
either  to  good  or  to  evil,  the  difficulty  will  not  be  seriously  lessen- 
ed. In  this  case  men  ought  now  to  be  as  generally  virtuous  as 
sinful ;  because  this  character  furnishes  exactly  the  sanie  pro* 
bability  of  the  prevalence  of  virtue,  as  of  sin.  But  no  such 
equality  has  at  any  period  of  time  existed.  On  the  contrary, 
men  are  now,  and  ever  have  been,  without  an  exception,  sinners. 

Uniform  sin  proves  uniform  tendency  to  sin  :  for  nothing  more 
is  meant  by  tendency,  in  any  case,  but  an  aptitude  in  the  nature 
of  a  thing  to  produce  effects  of  a  given  kind.  With  this  mean- 
ing only  in  view,  we  say,  that  it  is  the  nature,  or  tendency,  of  an 
apple-tree  to  produce  apples ;  and  of  a  fig-tree  to  produce  figs. 
In  the  same  manner  we  must,  I  think,  say,  if  we  would  say 
the  truth,  that  it  is  the  tendency,  or  nature,  of  the  human  heart 
to  sin. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  the  uniformity  of  sin  in  children,  and 
therefore  in  all  the  human  race,  may  be  fiairly  explained  6y  the 
nature  of  Moral  Agtncy. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  such,  as  make  this  objection,  sup- 
pose the  Freedom  of  the  Will  to  lie  in  self-determination ;  the 
liberty  of  indifference ;  and  the  liberty  of  contingency.  By  per- 
sons, who  hold  this  scheme,  a  more  unfortunate  objection  to  the 
doctrine  could  not,  I  apprehend,  have  been  easily  devised. 

If  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  the  freedom  of  Contingency  ;  then 
plainly  its  volitions  are  all  accidents ;  and  certainly  the  chances, 
arithmetically  considered,  are  as  numerous  in  favour  of  virtuous 
volitions,  as  of  sinful  ones.  There  ought  therefore,  on  this  plan, 
to  be,  and  ever  to  have  been,  as  many  absolutely  virtuous  per- 
sons in  the  world,  as  sinful.  Plainly  all  ought  not  to  be  sin- 
ful. 

If  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  the  freedom  of  Indifference  ;  the  same 
consequence  ought  to  follow :  for,  if  there  be  no  bias  in  the  mind  to- 
wards either  virtue  or  sin,  at  the  time  immediately  preceding  each  of 
its  volitions ;  and  the  freedom  of  each  volition  arises  out  of  this  fact ; 
ihen  certainly,  there  being  no  bias  either  way,  the  number  of  vir- 
tuous, and  that  of  sinfuL  volitions  must  naturally  be  equal :  and 
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no  eamw  can  be  aimigned,  why  every  man,  independently  of  his 
renovation  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  should  be  sinfol  only. 
-  ^ the  LAertg  of  lAe  Will  consist  in  Self'dtterminaiion  ;  and  the 
mind,  withottt  the  influence  of  any  motive,  first  wills  that  it  will 
form  a  second  volition ;  and  this  volition  depends  for  its  freedom 
OB  the  existence  of  such  a  preceding  one ;  then  it  is  plain,  that 
from  these  preceding  volitions  as  many  virtuous  as  sinful  ones 
ought  to  be  derived;  because  the  preceding,  or  self-determining, 
volitions,  are  by  the  supposition,  under  no  influence  or  bias  from 
any  cause  whatever. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  according  to  all  these  suppositions  there 
could  be  no  prepond^rancy,  much  less  an  universality,  of  sin  in 
the  world.  The  state  of  fects  is,  therefore,  contradictory  to  the 
objection,  as  supported  by  them  all. 

Further,  the  Freedom  of  Will,  and  consequently  Moral  Agency, 
ID  Man  in  this  world,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Spiriis  of  put 
men  made  perftct  in  Heaven ;  the  same  with  that  of  Angels ;  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  Whence,  then,  does  it 
come  to  pass,  that  the  same  moral  agency  leads,  or  influences, 
these  beings  universally  to  virtue,  and  men  in  this  world  univer* 
sally  to  sin  f    This  question  the  objectors  are  bound  to  answer. 

V.  Tkt  last  proof  of  the  Doctrine,  which  I  shall  adduce  at  the 
present  time^  is  the  Death  of  Infants, 

A  great  part  of  mankind  die  in  infancy,  before  they  are,  or  can 
be,  capable  of  moral  action ;  in  the  usual  meaning  of  that  phrase. 
Their  death  is  attended  with  all  the  apparent  sufiering,  usually 
experienced  by  persons  of  riper  age,  and  with  such  suflering,  at 
least,  as  plainly  is  often  intense.  Their  death  is,  also,  an  ordi*^ 
nance  of  God ;  a  dispensation  of  his  immediate  government. 
The  language  of  this  dispensation  cannot,  I  think,  be  mistaken ; 
and  its  meaning  cannot  be  that  of  approbation.  It  is  also  the 
language,  literally,  of  the  Curse,  denounced  against  our  first  pa- 
rents ;  and  the  execution  of  that  Sentence,  so  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned.  So  St.  Paul  has  directly  declared,  Death  has 
passed  tfon  all  men  for  that  all  have  sinned.  The  wages  of  sin 
is  death.  Death  then,  the  fruit,  or  wages  of  sin,  the  punishment 
denounced  against  it  in  the  original  sentence,  must,  I  think,  be 
acknowledged  to  be  indubitable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  de- 
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previty  in  every  moral  being ;  that  ia,  every  being  eapeble  of 
depravity ;  who  is  the  subject  of  death. 

It  ought  liere  to  be  remembered,  that  death  arrests  Infiuits  in 
every  form  of  distress  and  terror,  in  which  it  beftb  persons  of 
riper  years.  They,  together  with  others,  are  swept  away  bjf  lAe 
immediaU  hand  of  Qod  in  those  various  judgments,  with  which 
He  awiuUy  punishes  Mankind.  They  are  swept  away  by  the 
silent,  awful  hand  of  the  pestilence ;  are  consumed  by  the  con-^ 
llagration';  overwhehned  by  the  vokano ;  swallowed  up  by  the 
earthquake ;  and  wasted  by  the  lingering  agonies  of  famine.  At 
the  same  time,  they  suffer, /rom  Mankind^  all  the  deplorable  vio- 
lence of  war,  and  the  unnatural  cruelties  of  persecution. 

With  these  fects  in  view,  we  are  compelled  to  one  of  these 
conclusions ;  either  that  Infants  are  contaminated  in  their  moral 
nature,  and  bom  in  the  likeness  of  apostate  Adam  ;  a  &ct  irre- 
sistibly proved,  so  far  as  the  most  unexceptionable  analogy  can 
prove  any  thing,  by  the  depraved  moral  conduct  of  every  infant, 
who  lives  so  long,  as  to  be  capable  of  moral  action :  or  that  God 
inflicts  these  sufferings  on  moral  beings  who  are  perfectly  inno- 
cent. >  I  leave  the  alternative  to  the  choice  of  those,  who  object 
against  this  doctrine. 

There  are  but  two  objections  to  this  argument  within  my  know- 
ledge. The  first  is,  thai  beyond  the  grave  Infants  may  be  com* 
pensatedfar  their  sufferings  by  receiving  superior  degrees  of  happi- 
Mss.  This  Objection  will  be  easily  seen  to  he  of  no  validity. 
It  is  certainly  unnecessary  for  God  to  make  Infants  unhappy^ 
here,  in  order  to  make  them  happy  in  any  manner  whatever^ 
hereafter.  Angels  are  made  completely  happy  in  heaven,  with- 
out having  suffered  any  preceding  unhappiness.  Plainly,  Infants 
might  be  made  happy,  to  any  degree,  in  the  same  manner.  But 
if  the  sufferings  of  Infants  are  unnecessary,  then  they  are  cause- 
less, on  the  scheme  of  this  Objection ;  and  God  is  supposed  to 
create  so  much  misery,  merely  to  compensate  it  by  so  much  fu- 
ture enjoyment.  I  think  this  conduct  will  not,  soberly,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Creator ;  since  it  would  plainly  be  disgraceful  to 
any  of  his  Intelligent  creatures. 

The  second  Objection  is,  that  God  governs  th^  Universe  by  Ge- 
)itrnl  Lavs  ;  and  that  in  their  operation^  inequalities,  and  evils ^ 
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ifygki  io  k^  •9futtd.  There  are  two  answers  to  this  objection. 
The  first  is,  that  God  cannot  b^  supposed  to  establish  any  gene- 
ral law,  which  produces  injustice ;  such  as  the  sufiering  of  virtu* 
ous  beings  nnist  be  acknowledged  to  be.  The  second  is,  ikmi 
ihie  is  iUtlfa  getural  lam  ;  extending  probably  to  one  thirds  or  one 
fourth,  of  the  human  reict.  The  dispensation  therefore,  and  not 
the  exceptions,  is  unequal  and  evil,  according  to  this  scheme* 
Surely  the  difficulty  is  not  lessened  by  such  a  supposition. 

It  will  probably  be  £mher  said,  that  so  manj/  d^ficuities  aitend 
this  part  of  the  doctrine,  as  toperplexy  and  distress,  the  mind  no  less 
than  the  suppositions  already  refuted.  The  difficulties,  attending 
the  existence  of  McHral  Evil  are,  I  readily  acknowledge,  very 
great,  and  they  easily  become  very  distressing ;  whatever  scheme 
of  thought  we  may  adopt  concerning  this  subject ;  that  is,  if  we 
pursue  it  to  any  extent.  But,  I  apprehend,  the  chief  of  thoee 
difficulties,  which  necessarily  attend  us,  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the 
Fact,  that  Moral  Evil  exists*  To  these  we  may,  or  may  not,  as 
we  please,  add  others,  found  in  the  particular  scheme  of  doctrine, 
which  we  choose  to  adopt.  The  doctrine,  asserted  in  this  dis- 
course,  is,  I  think,  unanswerably  supported  by  Revelation,  and 
by  Facts.  Of  course,  it  adds  to  the  original  difficulties,  inherent 
in  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil,  no  new  ones  of  its  own.  The 
ischemes,  which  I  am  opposing,  contain,  on  the  contrary,  a  new 
series  of  embarrassments,  beside  those,  which  are  conmion  to 
them  and  to  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse.  The  truth  is,  the  sub- 
ject  of  Moral  Evil  is  too  extensive,  and  too  mysterious,  to  be 
comprehended  by  our  Understanding.  Some  things,  the  Scrip- 
tures  teach  us  concerning  it;  and  these  are  usually  furnished 
with  important .  evidence  from  facts.  Many  other  things,  per- 
taining to  this  subject,  lie  wholly  beyond  our  reach.  What  we 
can  kno^,  it  is  our  duty,  and  our  interest,  to  know.  Where 
knowledge  is  unattainable,  it  is  both  our  duty  and  interest  to 
trust  humbly  and  submissively  to  the  instructions  of  Him,  who  is 
The  Only  Wise. 

But  in  this  so  difficult  and  perplexing  dispensation  there  is  no- 
thing more  absolutely  inexplicable,  than  in  many  others,  which, 
because  we  are  less  interested  in  them,  we  generally  consider  as 
scarcely  mysterious  at  all.     I  will  mention  one,  out  of  ver\ 
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fnany.  The  ttate  of  the  Animal  worlds  generally,  is  such,  as  to 
baffle  all  human  investigation.  Why  wMst  animals  exist  at  all, 
and  whjf  any  of  Hum  art  wAojffjf  i  aw  ,ii|t{jcoU,  which  defy  and 
silence,  the  most  ingenious  inquiries  of  Man.  Nor  is  it  origin- 
ally strange,  that  the  dispensations  of  a  Being,  wkose  ways  are. 
above  otiri,  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  should  be  in- 
comprehensible, and  inexplicable,  by  w. 

It  ought  to  be  here  remembered,  diat  that,  which  is  true,  is  not 
affiscted  by  any  difficulty  whatever,  so  far  as  its  truth  merely  is 
concerned;  and  that  that,  which  is  Athozdh,  is  not  rendered  less 
certain  by  that,  which  is  unknown ;  whatever  connexion  may 
exist  between  them ;  or  whatever  embarrassments  may  arise 
concerning  that,  which  is  unknown. 

It  was  with  these  views,  that  I  chose  to  state  the  doctrine  of 
this  discourse  in  the  words,  in  which  it  was  expressed.  I  ob- 
served, that  in  consequence  of  the  Apostasy  of  Adam' all  men  hav^ 
tinned.  The  universality  of  sin  was,  I  trust,  proved  sufficiently 
m  two  preceding  discourses.  In  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has 
been  proved,  that  the  sin  of  Mankind  has  existed  tn  consequence 
of  that  Apostasy.  By  this  language  I  presume  my  audience  un- 
derstand me  to  intend,  that  if  Adam  had  not  fallen^  sin  would  not 
have  entered  this  world.  To  this  single  fact  I  have  confined  all 
my  observations ;  because  this  is  the  simple  account,  given  in 
the  Scriptures;  and  because  I  supposed  it  capable  of  being 
easily  comprehended,  and  satisfactorily  proved. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  a  Cause  of  human  depravity  is  here  al- 
leged, of  which  all  the  characteristics,  mentioned  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  discourse,  may  be  truly  predicated :  viz.  The 
comqftion  of  that  Energy  of  the  Mind,  whence  volitions  flow  ;  and 
Tohich  I  have  heretofore  asserted  to  be  the  seat  of  moral  cliaracter  in 
Rational  beings.  This  cause  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  uni- 
versal ;  to  be  every  where  the  same  ;  and  not  to  have  always  existed. 
h  must  also  be  conceded,  that  it  began  to  exist,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  as  early  cu  the  effects,  which  have  given  birth  to  all 
mir  inquiries  concerning  the  Comiption  of  Mankind. 
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Whereforcy  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  worlds  and  death  bjf 
sin,  and  so  death  hath  passed  ipon  all  men  for  that  all  have 
sinned. 

In  the  four  preceding  discourses  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the 
Universality^  and  Extent^  of  human  corruption;  and  its  existence 
in  consequence  of  the  Apostasy  of  Adam.  It  is  now  my  design  to 
subjoin  to  the  observations,  made  in  these  discourses,  several 
Remarks,  naturally  arising  from  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
and  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  The  end  of  all  doctrinal 
preaching  is  to  persuade  men  cordially  to  receive  truth,  that  they 
may  be  governed  by  it  in  their  conduct ;  and  of  preaching,  in  any 
particular  instance,  to  persuade  them  thus  to  receive  one  truths  in 
order  to  their  reception  of  others. 

From  doctrines  so  important,  and  so  absolutely  fundamental, 
as  those,  which  have  occupied  these  discourses,  very  numerous 
inferences,  of  great  moment,  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn  by  a  mind, 
addicted  to  solemn  contemplation.  A  small  number  of  them, 
only,  can,  however,  be  mentioned  with  advantage  in  a  single 
sermon.    For  the  present  occasion  I  have  selected  the  following. 


♦  ♦  <l 
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h  hit  tvUifU/rmm ih$ Uui ofihu€ Hfemtnesj  thai  lAe  eomf" 
Imh  rf  Man  itnoi  the  ^rmdi  qf  oigf  given  form  of  Oevemment^ 
ner efern^  gieen  dtoiWA/ ii Midirr. '-^■^'   * 

At  this  subject  I  have  glanced  in  a  former  discourse ;  but  have 
lescrved  the  more  extensive  discussion,  which  it  merits,  for  the 
present  occasion.  <-■«»..•'. 

It  has  been  frequently  and  triumphantly  said,  particulariy  in 
modem  times,  ikmi  ike  eamfHan  of  mankind  it  wkoify  ufi^leial  f 
muiomee  iie  esittenee  to  dviHgedtoeitijf  f  parHemhrfy  to  ike  form 
mid  mdminiitrmiien  tf  gooemmeniy  mtd  to  the  eieoil  and  eecluiae* 
tkairvUre  tf  mankind. 

7%e  muikod,  in  which  these  orders  of  men  are  supposed  to 
have  corrupted  their  fellow-men,  is  thai  ofopfreeman.  At  least, 
diis  ia  considered  as  the  chief  ihstrument  of  die  corruption ;  and 
is  supposed  to  operate,  principally,  ia  Iwo  «Miyt ;  vis.  keeping 
tkempoor,  and  keeping  them  ignorani. 

It  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  rulers  of 
mankiDd  have  extensively  corrupted  them,  that  they  have  alsa 
greatly  oppressed  them,  and  that  by  keeping  them  poor  and  ig- 
norant they  have  contributed  in  a  very  great  and  guilty  degree  to 
the  increase  of  their  corruption.  It  ought  to  be  further  acknow- 
ledged, that  rulers,  and  oUiermenof  wealth  and  influence,  have: 
much  more  efiectually,  and  extensively,  corrupted  their  fellow- 
men  by  example,  art,  and  seduction ;  by  exhibiting  to  them  pow- 
erful temptations ;  placing  witfiin  their  reach  the  means  of  sin ; 
making  the  path  to  perpetration  smooth,  easy,  and  safe ;  and 
presenting  to  them  arguments,  ingeniously  and  laboriously  con- 
trived to  justify  them  in  the  commission ;  than  they  have  ever 
dcine  by  both  the  methods,  alleged  above.  The  philosophers, 
widi  whom  I  am  contending,  have  probably  insisted  less  on  this 
source  of  human  corruption,  partly  because  they  wished  'to  ren- 
der the  men  in  question  odious,  and  thought  this  an  efficacious 
mean  of  accomplishing  their  purpose ;  and  partly  because  they 
were  sensible,  that  themselves  were  deeply  implicated  in  the 
charge  of  corrupting  mankind  in  the  manner  last  mentioned.  So- 
far  as  argument  and  influence  have  increased  the  turpitude  of  the 
human  character,  few  men  are  chargeable  with  so  great  a  share 
of  the  guilt.    Their  arguments  conccminjEr  mom  I  5nbj*»ct«  have 
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been  commonly  mere  means  of  seduction ;  and  their  example 
has  only  seconded  their  arguments.  A  host  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers were  banished  from  Rome,  as  a  public  nuisance*  Had  a 
large  proportion  of  modern  ones  lived  in  the  same  city,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  they  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,. for  the  same  reason. 

The  form  of  Government,  also,  in  some  cases,  and  the  pecu- 
liar administration  of  it  in  others,  have  undoubtedly  contribotcd 
in  a  distinguished  degree  to  the  depravation  of  mankind.  JIfe- 
narchies  have  produced  this  effect  by  immense  patronage;  by 
the  operations  of  despotic  power,  demanding  and  effectuating  a 
slavish  dependence,  and  a  base  sacrifice  of  principle,  in  their 
subjects ;  by  splendour,  luxury,  war,  and  a  general  dissoluteoess 
of  manners.  Republican  governments,  although  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances more  favourable  to  virtue,  have  yet,  at  times,  been 
Vqually  pernicious  by  furnishing  opportunities,  and  strong  tempt- 
ations, for  the  sacrifice  of  integrity  at  elections,  for  caballing, 
bribery,  faction,  private  ambition,  bold  contentions  for  plaice 
and  power,  and  that  civil  discord,  which  is  naturally  accompa- 
nied by  the  prostration  of  Morality  and  Religion.  Thus  /Zdnit, 
in  the  time  of  Marius  and  Sylla^  degenerated  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  This  example  many  other  Republics  have  been  but 
too  willing  to  follow.  The  heathen  prieBts  and  princes^  also,  al- 
though generally  believing  in  the  most  serious  manner  the  mise- 
rable, demoralising  idolatry,  which  they  professed,  found  a  deep 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  their  religious  systems,  and  the 
deplorable  corruption,  by  which  they  were  of  course  attended. 

The  Romish  Hierarchy,  uniting  in  itself  all  authority  both  se- 
cular and  ecclesiastical,  presented  immense  inducements  to  the 
love  of  wealth,  power,  splendour,  and  sensuality  ;  and  vast  meatis 
of  gratifying  these  corrupt  propensities  of  the  human  heart.  At 
the  same  time,  it  held  out  the  most  efficacious  motives  to  the  per- 
petuation of  these  enjoyments  by  keeping  Mankind  in  a  state  of 
abject  ignorance,  slavery,  end  corruption.  In  this  manner  it  con- 
tributed more  to  this  dreadful  purpose  than  any  other  political 
system,  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Like  the  mountains, 
piled  up  by  the  Giants,  it  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  menace  Heaven 
itself  with  the  loss  of  its  dominion  over  the  Earth ;  and,  like 
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(he  IMuge,  twiepl  firom  this  wotkl  abnoftt  every  thing  which  had 
iifaw 

^]t«nst  fisther  be  ooiiceded,  that  aoMiKg  fr%$e9imU  mmwlerr, 
thhoqgli  pbdnly  the  moec  anUaineable  and  ezemplafy  ckm  of 
aeii,  who  in  eqnal  munben  have  ever  appeared  in  thia  worid, 
then  knve  not  been  wanting  thoee  iHio«  by  means  of  their  latitn* 
dnctrines,  and  loose  lives,  have  exercised  a  aialignant 
orn*  their  fellow-men,  and  contributed  in  a  serious  de* 
pee  to  the  depravation  of  the  human  character. 

Finally,  i^fiM  PkUoa^herg^  rfmaiim  Hmeif  have  surpassed, 
in  Ike  wonderfiil  rapidity  and  success,  with  which  they  have  dis- 
lolved  the  human  character,  and  destroyed  the  very  remembrance 
sf^pviiibiple,  ev«n  the  portentous  mischiefr  of  the  Ramiik  Hit" 
mniff.  Were  it  not,  that  such  nuisances  to  the  world  are,  in 
thav  very  nature,  incapable  of  operating  with  such  efficacy  for 
lay  longoontinuance ;  they  would  change  the  earth  into  a  desertf 
no  principle  would  spring,  and  no  happiness  grow.  Like 
GfiMMy  frbled  in  AnAian  TaU$^  they  would  enchant  the 
^  cities  of  this  world  with  a  mone  than  magical  wand  $ 
sndi  \wiMft  rational  and  immortal  beings  once  lived  and  acted, 
tlmwnwrais  flourished,  Religion  scattered  her  blessings,  and 
the  -worship  of  God  ascended  to  Heaven  as  lA«  odour  ofamtti  m- 
<ffws,  leave  nothing  but  the  forms  of  men ;  without  motion,  with- 
oat  life,  without  souls  ;  imprisoned  beyond  the  hope  of  escape 
within  their  encompassing  walls,  and  surrounded  by  nothing  but 
lilence,  solitude,  and  death. 

These  concessions  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  thought  sufficiently 
liberal  and  ample.  Still  the  doctrine,  against  which  they  have 
been  pleaded,  is  not  even  remotely  affected  by  them ;  but  stands 
in  full  force,  and  on  the  basis  of  conclusive  evidence.     For, 

1st.  The  Mubjeeii  ofvirtuotu  rulers  have  been  deeply  depraved. 

Rulers,  although  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  corrupt,  and, 
ia  many,  wonderfully  corrupt,  have  yet  in  many  others  been  vir* 
toons,  and  in  some  eminently  virtuous.  It  will  not,  as  with  truth 
it  plainly  cannot,  be  denied,  that  virtuous  nilers  have  had  a  real 
and  happy  influence  in  reforming  those,  whom  they  governed. 
The  example,  and  eflforts,  of  all  men  in  high  authority  have  ever 
been  efficacious ;  if  good,  to  encourage  virtue ;  if  evil,  to  promote 
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vice.  The  good,  which  virtuous  rulers  have  dooe,  has  not  been 
here  merely  negative :  that  is,  they  have  not  merely  ceased  to 
corrupt  their  fellow-men ;  but  with  a  positive  efficacy  they  have 
directly  contributed  to  make  them  better.  This  is  so  evident 
from  uniform  experience,  that  an  attempt  to  prove  it  would  only 
be  a  waste  of  time.  Example  and  influence  are  proverbially 
powerful,  even  in  private  life ;  and  no  man  needs  to  be  infonned* 
that  they  are  more  effectual  in  the  chair  of  authority,  than  in  the 
eottage.  Nor  will  any  man,  acquainted  with  history,  deny,  that 
David,  Hezekiahf  and  Josiah^  the  Maccabees,  Alfred  ihe  Gfreol,  Eil- 
ward  VI f  or  the  two  elder  Gtuiavuses,  reformed,  in  a  serious 
degree,  the  nations  over  whom  they  presided. 

Still  it  is  equally  well  known  to  all  persons  of  information,  that 
no  ruler,  and  no  succession  of  rulers,  ever  changed  the  native  cha- 
racter of  man  in  any  such  manner,  as  to  make  the  nations,  whom 
'they  governed,  generally  virtuous ;  or  at  all  to  lessen  the  evi- 
dence, which  supports  the  doctrine  of  universal  depravity.  What 
they  have  done  we  style,  with  metaphysical  exactness,  iSf/bmie- 
tian;  that  is,  forming  anew  the  moral  character,  which  they  actu- 
ally found,  and  which,  only,  was  every  where  the  subject  of  their 
efforts.  In  our  very  language  we  thus  testify,  unwillingly  periiaps, 
that  the  moral  character  of  our  race  is  such,  as  needs  to  be  £anned 
anew ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  depraved.  Even  this  reformation  good 
rulers  have  accomplished  with  great  labour  and  difficulty ;  and  it 
was  confined  to  a  number  of  instances,  in  a  melancholy  degree  mo- 
derate. Of  this  truth  flagrant  proof  has  been  furnished  in  the  sud- 
den and  deplorable  revival  of  all  kinds  of  iniquity  at  the  moment, 
when  the  restraining  influence  of  a  good  ruler  has  been  taken  away 
by  death  and  new  license  has  been  given  to  the  free  indulgence  of 
the  native  human  propensities  by  the  succession  of  a  wicked  prince 
to  the  sceptre.  Such  a  prince  has  had  more  influence  to  corrupt  a 
nation  in  a  year,  than  a  virtuous  one  to  amend  them  during  his 
whole  reign.  Matuunh  pulled  down  in  a  day  what  Hettkiah 
had  been  building  up  through  his  life.  Or,  perhaps,  in  more  ex- 
act language,  what  virtuous  princes  accomplish  with  such  vast 
labour,  dissolves  of  itself,  under  the  malignant  influence  of  cor- 
ruption universally  experienced;  and  universally  operating, 
whenever  that  corruption  is  freed  from  the  restraints,  imposed  on 
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•iky  ViilM,  seated  iHKM  the  ihniM»    Wenthfraindafiiiaiiori- 
gfaell^  iaclmad  to  TOtotpthie  would  be  impiiMi.Me> '    . 
/N8dljr«  Ziett  fdy #c<<y  »*o twi  km rgi»Nl ofcw»  lib iHrriwaw 
M^ %«ermct  ccnlmArf/ar^  tev«jief  ia6iiiiMr»>h».lAm  ettert 

{.  rlfrlbe  opprauioB  end  igaomicei  tpecifiedi  tvcre  indeed  the 
MMee.  of  ikie  cemiptioii ; .  tbea  Ihe  «orrii^^ 
ifteadedio tboee  tubfeett,  wlio  were oeiClMr igMnot^ ncNr (^pveit- 
ad.  ^  Bat  wa  do  not  find  these  flien,  in  ftct,  aay  better  thao  their 
KSKHfyeiPDiacis* 

;;uOi^thejDoiiiraiy,  the  iaoce.ihatBMahavepmseised  the  aieaas  of 
pleasure  and  sin ;;  the. aiore. wealth,  indqpendeaec»  and  fetfcon- 
JMslilhej..  jMnr*  eigoyed;  the.  jnora  coffupt  they  ^have  maaUy 
baea.  HowoAendo^wesceajroqthtOrapoorauovby  conung 
iSoddenly  to  dpafeaee^aBd  hi(^  pefsooal  independence^  h)ee  his 
fonncr  sober,  decent  character^  and  becoae  at  once  grossly  im* 
OKwal  ?  So  ooounon  is  this  fiict,  as  to  be  proverbially  remarked, 
and  to  be  the  foundation  of  important  prudential  maxims  concern- 
ii^  the  management  of  our  children.  All  observing  men,  even 
of  the  most  ordinary  education,  bold  it  as  a  fundamental  doctrine 
of  experience^  that  ik  is  harder  to  hemr  froiperiijf  ihan  advtriiijf, 
Mmi  of  science,  learning,  and  extensive  information,  have,  in 
(he  mean  time»  been  to  a  great  extent  exceedingly  corrupt  and 
wicked ; .  incomparably  more  so  in  degree,  than  the  ignorant ; 
snd  proportionally  as  much  so  in  the  number  of  instances*  The 
ancient  philosophers,  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  men  of  the 
Heathen  world,  were  very  generally  gross  examples  of  sin*  Infi- 
del philosophers  in  modem  times  have,  in  this  respect,  certainly 
net  frllen  behind  them.  Of  the  former  of  these  assertions  Cicero, 
PbUar€hj  Lu€imny  Situca,  and  Diogifut  Laeriiutj  themselves  phi- 
losophen,  axe  ample  and  unimpeachable  witnesses ;  of  the  latter, 
the .  writings,  and  lives,  of  the  philosophers  themselves.  The 
imlh  itf,  as  any  man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  subject,  readily 
discerns ;  knowledge  is  a  thing,  entirely  distinct  firom  virtue,  not 
necessarily  connected  with  it,  and,  without  virtue,  is  but  too  of- 
ten the  means  of  ingenious,  powerful,  and  dreadful  iniquity.  There 
is  not  a  reason,. furnished  by  expedence,  to  induce  a  belief,  that 
the  increase  of  knowledge  is  of  course  the  increase  of  virtue. 
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3dly«  In  ikoit  $iates  of  aociehf,  where  Rulers  have  the  least  m- 
fluence  which  is  possible  in  the  present  worlds  men  are  n^  less  t>- 
ejou^,  in  proportion  to  their  power  of  being  vicious^  than  they  are^ 
where  Rulers  have  the  greatest  influence  • 

For  complete  proof  of  this  assertion  I  appeal  to  the  state  of  the 
aboriginal  Americans.  In  the  state  of  society  existing  among 
these  people,  men  are  as  independent,  and  as  little  influenced  by 
power,  authority,  and  governmental  example,  as  men,  living  to- 
gether, can  be.  Here,  neither  kings,  nor  nobles,  nor  priests,  hare 
any  other  weight,  or  control,  than  that,  which  springs  of  course 
firom  the  mere  gathering  together  of  human  beings.  Yet  no  man, 
who  knows  any  thing  of  the  morals  of  these  people,  can  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  them  corrupt,  in  a  degree  enormous  and  dreadful* 
Fraud,  falsehood,  lewdness,  drunkenness,  treachery,  malice,  cruel- 
ty, and  murder,  acted  out  in  the  most  deplorable  manner,  are  strong 
and  dreadful  features  of  the  whole  savage  character.  Here,  then, 
the  vicefxbts  anterior  to  artificial  society,  and  in  the  state,  nearest 
to  that,  which  is  called  ^^  The  Siate  ofMture.^^  What  is  true  of 
the  American  savages  is  true  of  all  others ;  and  universally  furnishes 
undeniable  proof  of  fearful  depravity,  originally  inherent  in  Man 
and  wholly  independent  of  the  causes  alleged  in  this  objection. 

4thly«  Republics  have  been  equally  corrupt  with  monarchies. 

In  Republics  the  influence,  and  the  oppression,  of  Kings  are 
unknown.  If,  then.  Republics  have  been  no  less  corrupt  than 
monarchies ;  regal  oppression  and  influence  are  falsely  alleged 
as  the  proper  and  original  causes  of  human  depravity  ;  since,  here, 
they  do  not  exist.  In  the  most  absolute  freedom  ever  found  in 
Republics,  wickedness  has  been  as  truly  the  character  of  men, 
as  in  kingdoms.  This  character,  also,  has  been  equally  deprav- 
ed ;  not  in  all  instances,  I  readily  grant ;  but  in  more  than  enough 
to  establish  the  doctrine.  Carthage^  Rome^  Athens^  Sparta,  Ve- 
nice,  the  Grison  states,  and  Republican  France,  are  undeniable  ex- 
amples. It  ought  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  Republics 
have  usually  oppressed  their  provinces  with  more  unfeeling  cru> 
elty,  than  monarchies.  Their  own  freedom,  therefore,  has  not 
made  them  at  all  more  friendly,  but  less  so,  to  the  freedoip  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow-men.  The  deplorable  vassalage,  exist- 
ing in  our  own  country  to  an  enormous  extent,  is  a  flagrant  and 
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melaiK^boly,  akhough  it  juy  be  thought  hb  invidkNM,  piooC  of 
this  auntion^    Ify  thetiy  smm  R«|iiiUici  hav«  biNfD  diifingninh 
ed  bjr  a  Ughar  dkgrea  of  ¥lKoe,  as  bat  nndaobtadly  bte»  tka 
ftct;  the  cause  wHs  aot  their  frsedkm |  far  diat*bas  vlmrirtaflf 
ezilted^  and  operated ;  but  something  peouliai^ito^theiBaelHI. 

ithlj^.  hi  ike  ApMk$j  wMeh  km isenMOil dltimgmilMJkt^ 
vJrfiM^  JHmtfftrr  e^  <As  Chtptl  kove  kmd  ike  grMeii  n^hiem^  • 

Smiizerimndj  HoUeuidj  Mif§mchu$i$ey  and  Cmmediemi^  have 
^E^  ^  general  acknowledgemeotf  been  placed  among  the  inosl 
TirtiiiDiitf  Republics.  But,  in  all  these,  Clergjmen  hare  hadmMi 
intnence^  than  in  any  odier.  Oh  the  contrary*  where  Cleig|w 
Bien  have  had  litde  itifioence,  there  has  been  comparatirely  bot 
very  little  Tifttae*  Of  this  truth  instances  are  numerous,  and  at 
hand.  They  are,  also,  too  clear  to  adnut  of  a  doubt.  The  ge^ 
aerri  voice  of  mankind  has  decided  this  point  {  and  from  this 
Toice  there  can  be  no  appeal* 

Hence  >it  is  evident,  that  the  influence  of  Clergymen  Is  so  far 
from  contributing  to  the  corruption  of  Mankind,  upon  the  whola» 
that  it  has  meliorated  their  character,  most,  where  it  has  most 
prdvayed;  and  rendered  them  materially  better  than  they  hav^ 
been  dsewhere*  I  speak  here,  it  will  be  observe,  only  Of  /rsb 
tuUmi  Mimtier$  ^  tke  Goeptl.  I  know  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  Infidels  to  groupe  them  together  with  Romiik  Priesti  ;  to  whom 
of  all  men  ikeif  have  been  most  opposed,  and  whom  they,  more 
than  any  other  men,  have  contributed  to  overthrow ;  and  witb 
Hioiken  Prietii  ;  with  whom  they  have  nothing  in  common,  ex- 
cept the  essential  characteristicA  of  men,  and  a  title,  at  times  ap* 
plied  to  both  $  a  mere  generic  name ;  formed  by  the  same  letters 
indeed,  but  meaning,  in  the  different  applications,  things  as  un- 
like, as  folly  and  wisdom,  holiness  and  sin.  As  well  might  Jfem» 
(on,  Locke,  Butler^  and  Boyh,  be  united  in  a  monstrous  assem* 
blage  with  Spinosa,  Voltaire^  Diderot^  and  Condorcet^  because 
they  have  all  been  styled  Philosophers;  Alfred  twinned  with 
Kmdi  KkMHj  because  they  have  both  been  called  kings ;  and  Sy- 
denkam  be  coupled  with  an  Indian  Ptmwaw^  because  they  have 
both  been  named  Physicians. 

It  ought  farther  to  be  observed,  as  an  universal  truth,  that  in 
all  protestant  countries ;  the  countries,  where  virtue  has  flourish- 
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ed  more  thaa  in  any  other ;  the  existence  of  virtue  has  been  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  the  influence  of  Ministers  of  the  GospeL 
All  real  virtue  is  the  effect  of  the  Gospel,  crowned  with  the  di» 
vine  Messing.  But  wherever  the  Gospel  has  the  greatest  effects, 
its  Blinisters  are  the  most  respected  and  influential ;  for  the  prin- 
cipal efficacy  of  the  Gospel  is  conveyed  through  their  preaching, 
candidly  and  kindly  received.  Scoiland  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
strong  instance  of  this  general  truth.  In  that  country,  under  a 
regal  government,  and  amid  the  influence  of  a  powerful  body  of 
Nobles,  supposed  by  my  antagonbts  to  be  so  hostile  to  the  exis- 
tence of  virtue,  there  has  perhaps  long  been  less  vice,  and  more 
virtue,  than  in  any  Eiuropean  country  of  equal  extent.  Yet,  there^ 
the  influence  of  Clergymen  has,  in  all  probability,  been  greater 
than  in  any  other  protestant  country. 

6thly.  In  a  state  of  Anarchy,  virtue  is  wnifwrmh/  at  the  lamest 
ebb,  and  vice  most  prevalent  and  dreadfid* 

In  a  state  of  anarchy  all  lawful  authority  and  regular  influence, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  are  extinguished ;  and  lose,  there- 
fiire,  whatever  efficacy  they  may  be  supposed  to  possess  towards 
the  corruption  of  mankind.  Yet  of  all  situations,  in  which  socie- 
ty can  be  placed,  anarchy  is  the  most  pernicious  to  the  morals  of 
men.  Of  this  truth  we  have  proverbial  evidence  in  the  great 
practical  maxim.  That  no  people  can  exist,  for  any  length  of  time, 
tn  a  state  of  anarch/.  Of  the  soundness  of  this  important  doc- 
trine, our  own  country,  during  the  late  Revolution,  gave  sufficient 
proof.  When  the  restraints  of  Government  and  Religion  were 
only  partially  taken  off,  men  became  vicious  in  a  moment,  to  a 
degree,  here  unexampled.  I  myself  have  seen  a  number  of  men, 
commonly  sober,  decent,  moral,  and  orderly,  in  their  deportment, 
lose,  upon  joining  a  mob,  even  the  appearance  of  these  charac- 
teristics ;  and  exhibit  more  and  grosser  vice  in  a  few  hours,  than 
in  many  preceding  years. 

The  restraints  of  Government  and  Religion  are,  therefore,  so 
far  from  making  men  worse  upon  the  whole,  that'  without  them 
men  become  so  profligate,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them 
even  to  live  together.  All  this  is  indeed  very  easily  understood. 
Government,  in  the  great  body  of  cases,  restrains  men  only  from 
vice  5  and  Religion,  that  is,  the  Religion  of  the  Gospel,  in  evert/ 
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ease.  The  sanctions  of  Government  are  protection  to  those  who 
obey*  and  punishment  to  those  who  disobey.  The  sanctions  of 
Religion  are  endless  rewards  to  virtue,  and  endless  punishments 
to  sin.  That  these  sanctions  promote  vice  is  a  paradox,  which 
I  leave  to  be  solved  by  others.  He,  who  can  solve  it,  will  prove 
in  his  solution,  that  men  are  disposed  to  be  virtuous  and  vicious 
without  motives  to  either;  and  to  be  virtuous,  only  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  strongest  motives  to  vice ;  and  vicious,  only  under 
the  influence  of  the  strongest  motives  to  virtue.  The  honour  of 
this  discovery  I  shall  not  dispute  with  any  man,  who  is  willing  to 
claim  it  as  his  own. 

The  truth  plainly  is,  and  ever  has  been ;  Mankind,  as  a  body, 
are  uniformly  more  or  less  wicked,  in  proportion  to  the  means, 
which  they  possess,  of  vicious  indulgence ;  and  to  the  tempta- 
tions, by  which  they  arc  surrounded.  Kings,  nobles,  and  all 
others  possessed  of  wealth,  power,  talents,  and  influence,  al- 
though having  the  same  nature  with  other  men,  are  usually  more 
Ticious,  because  these  things  furnish  them  with  ampler  means  of 
sin,  and  stronger  temptations.  Mediocrity  of  life,  on  the  contra- 
ry, has  ever  been  believed  by  wise  men  among  Heathens,  as  well 
as  Christians,  to  be  the  state  most  favourable  to  virtue;  and  has, 
therefore,  proverbially  been  styled  the  Golden  Mean*  -^gur  has 
taught  this  doctrine  from  the  mouth  of  Go<l.  Experience  and 
Common  Sense  have  given  it  their  fullest  attestation. 

Even  poverty  and  persecution  have  in  many  instances  proved 
favourable  to  morals  and  religion.  The  poverty  of  Sparta  was 
a  prime  source  of  whatever  was  honourable  in  its  character ;  and 
Christianity  flourished  amid  the  suflbritigs  of  its  Martyrs. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  !:iat  the  depravity  of 
man  exists  independently  of  every  state  of  society,  and  is  found 
in  every  situation,  in  which  man  is  found ;  that  it  exists  wherever 
oppression  is,  and  wherever  it  is  not ;  with,  and  without,  the  au- 
thority or  influence  of  privileged  men  ;  in  the  independent  savage, 
and  the  abject  slave  of  Asiatic  despotism ;  in  the  wild  Arabian^ 
and  the  silken  courtier;  in  the  prince  who  is  above  all  law,  and 
the  peasant  who  is  subjected  to  every  law.  The  scheme,  which 
I  am  opposing,  is,  therefore,  a  mere  plaything  of  doubting  Phi- 
losophy, making  for  herself  worlds,  as  children  make  soap-bub- 
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bles,  amusing  iicrsclf  less  rationally,  and  hoping  for  their  perma* 
ncncy  with  more  egregious  credulity. 

II.  //  is  evident  from  these  discourses  j  that  the  scheme  of  Human 
Perfectibility  is  without  any  foundation* 

There  are  two  methods,  in  which  this  truth  may  be  satisfacto- 
rily evinced. 

1st.  From  Fact. 

Mankind  have,  in  every  age,  laboured  with  great  earnestness 
to  perfect  the  human  character.  The  immense  toils  of  education 
have  been  intentionally  directed  to  this  end.  Schools  and  Col- 
leges without  number  have  been  erected ;  multitudes  of  wise  and 
industrious  men  have  laboured  through  life;  books  have  been 
written,  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  magistrates  have  been  em- 
ployed, in  an  almost  endless  multitude ;  for  the  same  great  pur- 
pose. Nay,  God  has  Himself  revealed  his  own  Will ;  requiring 
with  infinite  authority,  instructing  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  urg- 
ing with  infinite  motives,  that  men  should  become  virtuous.  The 
Redeemer  of  Mankind  was  born,  lived,  and  died ;  the  Spirit  of 
Grace  has  descended,  influenced,  and  blessed ;  the  worship  of 
God  has  regularly  been  celebrated  through  a  great  part  of  the 
world ;  and  a  vast  succession  of  wise  and  faithful  ministers  have 
spent  life  ;  to  accomplish  this  glorious  design.  Yet  how  litde 
has  been  done  ?  How  few  have  been  seriously  amended  ?  What 
one  has  been  raised  to  perfection  ?  Trace  the  history,  search 
the  race,  of  Man ;  and  tell  me.  Where  is  he  to  be  found? 

Shall  we  then  believe,  that  the  schemes  of  modern  philosophy 
will  accomplish  what  all  preceding  philosophers,  and  men  much 
wiser  than  philosophers,  what  the  Word  of  God,  the  Redemption 
of  his  Son,  and  the  communications  of  his  Spirit,  have  never  yet 
accomplished  ?  Can  human  perfection  be  the  result  of  a  benevo- 
lence^ which,  indeed,  utters  good  words,  but  is  a  total  stranger  to 
good  actions ;  which  is  occupied  in  lamenting,  while  it  should 
relieve  ;  which  says  to  the  poor,  the  hungry,  and  the  naked,  De- 
part in  peace  ;  be  ye  warmed^  and  be  ye  filed :  which  is  exhaled 
in  sighs,  and  emptied  out  in  tears:  which  shrinks  from  the  cot- 
tage of  poverty,  and  withdraws  its  icy  hand  from  the  supplica- 
tions of  distress ;  which  agonizes  over  imagined  sufferers  in  Ja- 
pan, but  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  real  ones  at  its  own  door: 
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which  deplores  the  disastrous  fate  of  profligates  and  villains,  and 
arraigns  the  justice,  which  consigns  them  to  the  gaol  or  the  gib- 
bet ;  but  exults  in  the  ruin  of  worth,  the  destruction  of  human 
.peace,  and  the  contemplated  devastation  of  a  world?  Can  the 
perfection  of  man  be  the  result  of  intelligence^  which  dictates,  as 
the  happiest  state  of  society,  a  community  of  labours;  in  which 
the  idle  would  literally  do  nothing,  and  the  industrious  nothing 
more  than  to  supply  their  own  absolute  wants :  a  commnnity  of 
property ;  in  which  little  would  be  earned,  much  of  that  little 
wasted  on  mere  lust,  and  the  remainder  lost ;  because  none  would 
preserve  what  none  expected  to  enjoy :  a  community  of  wives; 
in  which  affection  would  cease,  principle  vanish,  furious  animosi- 
ty distract,  and  fierce  revenge  assassinate ;  and  in  wliich  chil- 
dren would  grow  up,  Vhen  they  did  not  perish  in  infancy,  with- 
out a  known  father,  without  comfortable  subsistence,  without 
education,  without  worth,  without  a  name.  When  Men  become 
immortal  by  medicine  and  moral  energy,  according  to  the  dreams 
of  the  same  philosophy,  they  may  perhaps  become  perfect  by  the 
proposed  schemes  of  its  discipline. 

To  such  persons,  as  insist,  that  the  melioration  suggested  has 
&iled,  because  the  means  used  were  imperfectly  fitted  to  accom- 
plish the  end ;  I  answer:  If  the  end  were  possible ;  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe,  that  amid  so  great  a  variety,  extent,  and  contin- 
uance, of  these  means,  directed  to  this  end  by  the  highest  human 
wisdom,  some  one  system  would  have  succeeded.  As  those  have 
dl  failed ;  it  cannot  be  rationally  doubted,  that  all  others  will  fail. 
Those,  particularly,  which  arc  now  oftci-ed  as  substitutes,  pro- 
mise not  even  the  remotest  degree  of  success ;  and  arc,  on  the  other 
hand,  fraught  with  the  most  portentous  threatenings  of  absolute 
ruin.  To  these  things  I  will  add,  that  the  authors- of  them,  on 
whom  their  efficacy  ought  first  to  be  proved,  are  farther  removed 
from  virtue,  than  mankind  in  general.  Until  their  own  charac- 
ter, therefore,  is  matf,TiaIIy  changed  for  the  better,  they  may  be 
unanswerably  addressed  with  the  forcible  Jewish  proverb,  Phy- 
fncian  heal  thyself 

2dly.  It  is  also  clearly  evinced  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  depravity  of  Man  is  a  part  of  his  constitution,  of  his  nature, 
of  himself.     To  perfect  his  character  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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change  him  into  a  new  creature ;  and  separate  a  part  of  that, 
which  makes  him  what  he  is :  viz.  his  moral  character*  It  would 
be  equally  rational  to  say,  that  Man  in  the  present  world  can  be- 
come a  flying  creature,  as  that  he  can  become  a  perfect  creature. 
If  he  can  be  turned  into  a  Bird,  he  may  also,  perhaps,  be  change 
cd  into  an  Angel.  All  that  has  been  hitherto  done,  and  therefore 
all  that  will  hereafter  be  done,  is  to  confine  one  class  of  his  de- 
sires, viz.  those  which  are  sinful  bif  iheir  excess,  within  juster 
bounds ;  and  to  prevent  in  some  measure  the  risings  of  the  other, 
viz.  those  which  are  sinful  in  their  nature.  Until  more  than  this 
shall  be  effected,  the  world  will  be  equally,  and  justly,  astonished 
at  the  folly,  which  could  persuade  Godwin,  that  a  plough  could 
be  made  to  move  through  a  field  of  itself,  and  that  mau  could  be 
rendered  perfect  by  his  scheme  of  discipline. 

III.  From  these  discourses  it  is  evident,  that  the  fundamenial 
principle  of  moral  and  political  science,  so  far  as  man  is  conctm^ 
ed,  is  his  Depravity b 

It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  virtuous  and  depraved  beings 
differ  from  each  other  radically ;  nor  that  the  science  of  the  one 
must  of  course  difier  in  its  fundamental  principles  from  the 
science  of  the  other.  A  philosopher  might,  if  possessed  of  compe- 
tent knowledge,  describe  exactly  the  character  of  an  Angel ;  and 
yet  scarcely  say  any  thing,  except  what  pertains  to  a  moral  being 
as  such,  which  would  be  at  all  applicable  to  the  character  of  man. 
A  Book,  displaying  the  whole  nature  and  conduct  of  our  first  pa- 
rents, in  Paradise,  would  contain  scarcely  any  thing,  descriptive 
of  their  apostate  descendants.  But  all  science  of  this  nature  is 
founded  in  facts ;  and  is  formed  of  facts,  and  the  relations  which 
spring  from  them.  The  first  great  fact  in  the  science  of  Man  is, 
that  he  is  a  depraved  being.  J%is  is  the  first  and  fundamental 
fact,  because  out  of  it  arise,  and  by  it  are  characterized,  all  his 
volitions,  and  all  his  conduct.  Hence  every  thing,  pertaining  to 
Man,  is  coloured,  and  qualified,  by  this  part  of  his  moral  nature ; 
and  no  description  of  him  can  be  true,  and  no  doctrine  sound,  or  de- 
fensible, into  which  this  consideration  does  not  essentially  enter. 
Equally  true  is  it,  that  no  system  of  regulations  can  be  practically 
suited  to  him,  or  fitted  to  control  his  cohduct  with  success,  or  ef- 
ficacy, which  is  not  founded  on  the  same  principle. 
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From  these  obBervations  it  is  evident,  (bstt  nuch  of  wi^t  is 
published,  and  received,  as  moral  and  political  science,  is  only 
itienct  falith/  $0  calltd.  It  considers  man  as  originally  a  vir- 
tuous being;  accidentally,  and  in  some  small  degrees,  warped 
fixMu  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  always  ready  to  return  to  it  again ; 
deceived,  and  abused,  by  insidious  and  peculiarly  corrupted  in* 
dividaals ;  but,  left  to  himself,  designing  nothing  beside  what  is 
good,  and  uttering  nothing  but  what  is  true.  This  indeed  is  a  cha- 
racter devatdly'to  be  wished ;  but  the  picture  is  without  an  ori- 
ginal ;  in  the  language  of  painters,  a  mere  ^'  fancy-piece :''  and 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  find  the  human  character  in  a  Grifphon  of 
drioftOy  or  the  tylphty  gnomes^  and  wfmphs,  of  Roiicrudus^  as 
in  a  library  filled  with  this  species  of  philosophy. 

Were  these  systems  to  terminate  in  speculation  ofJj/,  their  au- 
diors  might  be  permitted  to  dream  on  without  disturbance.  But 
unhappily,  their  doctrines  are  made  the  foundation,  and  directory^ 
of  personal  conduct^  and  public  administration^  Rules  of  private 
life,  municipal  laws,  and  other  governmental  regulations,  are 
drawn  from  these  pleasing,  but  merely  hypothetical  doctrines ; 
and  are  intended,  and  expected,  actually  to  control  men,  and 
their  afiairs,  so  as  to  effectuate  good  order,  peace,  and  prosperity. 
Here  the  influence  of  systems,  which  proceed  according  to  this 
scheme,  becomes  eminently  dangerous,  malignant,  and  fatal.  AH 
the  measures,  founded  on  them,  are  fitted  for  the  inhabitants  of 
some  other  planet,  or  the  natives  of  fairy  land,  or  the  forms  which 
liaunt  the  dreams  of  a  distempered  fancy,  with  an  incomparably 
!»etter  adaptation,  than  for  men.  Of  course,  they  can  never  be- 
come practical,  or  useful,  to  such  beings,  as  really  exist  in  this 
world ;  impatient  even  of  necessary  restraints ;  selfish ;  covetous ; 
proud ;  envious ;  wrathful ;  revengeful ;  lewd ;  forgetful  of  God  ; 
and  hostile  to  each  other.  Open  your  eyes  on  the  beings  around 
you :  cast  them  back  on  the  annals  of  history :  turn  them  inward 
upon  yourselves :  and  you  will  find  ample  and  overwhelming 
proof  of  the  truth  of  these  observations. 

On  this  fundamental  folly  were  founded  all  those  vain,  empty, 
miserable  systems  of  policy,  which,  in  a  portentous  succession, 
deluged  Republican  France  in  misery  and  ruin.  In  the  treatises, 
laws,  and  measures,  brought  into  being  in  that  nation,  during  its 
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late  wonderful  straggle  to  become  free,  the  people  were  unifonn* 
ly  declared  to  be  good ;  honest ;  virtuous ;  influenced  only  by 
die  purest  motives ;  and  aiming  only  at  the  best  ends.  These 
very  people,  at  the  same  time,  were  employed  in  little  else,  ex- 
cept  unceasing  plunder,  uniform  treachery,  the  violation  of  all 
laws,  the  utterance  of  all  falsehood,  the  murder  of  their  King, 
Nobles,  and  Clergy,  and  the  boundless  butchery  of  each  other. 
In  a  state  of  immorality,  in  a  prostration  of  all  principle,  at  which 
even  this  sinful  world  stood  aghast,  this  despicable  flattery  was 
continually  reiterated ;  and  the  miserable  objects  of  it  very  natu- 
rally concluded,  that,  as  they  were  praised  while  they  were  do- 
ing these  things,  they  were  praised  for  doing  them.  Of  course 
they  were  fixed  in  this  conduct  beyond  recal.  Every  malignant 
passion  was  let  loose,  the  reins  were  thrown  upon  the  neck  of 
every  sordid  appetite ;  the  people  became  a  collection  of  wild 
beasts,  and  the  country  a  den  of  ravage  and  slaughter.  In  this 
situation,  nothing  could  restrain  them,  but  force.  The  wretches, 
who  by  their  songs  and  incantations  had  called  up  the  fiends  of 
mischief,  could  not  lay  them ;  but  became,  in  an  enormous  and 
horrid  succession,  victims  of  their  own  spells ;  and  were  offered 
up,  by  hundreds,  to  the  sanguinary  Moloch^  which  they  had  so 
absurdly  and  wickedly  idolized. 

Sound  and  true  policy  will  always  consider  Man  as  he  is ;  and 
treat  him  accordingly.  Its  measures  will  be  universally  calculat- 
ed for  depraved  beings ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  never  hesitate  to 
establish  every  necessary  restraint.  Whatever  is  good  in  man 
it  wi|l  regard  as  the  result  of  wise,  careful,  efficacious  discipline, 
realized  and  blessed  by  God.  Such  discipline,  therefore,  it  will 
regularly  establish,  protect,  and  encourage.  Honest,  well  dis- 
posed, and  orderly  citizens  it  will  protect ;  the  violation  of  pri- 
vate rights,  and  the  disturbers  of  public  peace,  it  will  punish. 
Nor  will  its  restraints  and  punishments  stop,  until  they  have  gain- 
ed in  some  good  measure  their  end. 

IV.  From  these  discourses  it  is  evident,  that  the  Redemption  of 
Christ  was  absoltUely  necessary  to  mankind* 

If  Man  is  a  depraved  creature,  it  is  plainly  impossible,  that 
he  should  be  justified  by  the  Law  of  God.  When  he  comes  be- 
fore his  Maker,  to  be  judged  according  to  his  works,  he  must  be 
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declared  to  have  done  evil,  because  he  has  in  £ict  done  it.  The 
Law  has  declared,  that  the  soul  which  sitmeth  shall  die :  by  the 
Law  therefore  he  must  die ;  because  he  has  sinned.  Of  course, 
God  cannot  pronounce  him  just,  or  acquit  him  of  guilt ;  because 
he  is  guilty.  Under  mere  law,  the  only  situation,  in  which  he 
can  be,  independently  of  the  Redemption  of  Christ,  he  can  never 
be  justified,  nor  rewarded;  but  must  be  condemned,  and  punish- 
ed. In  this  situation,  an  Atonement  for  his  sins,  such  as  God 
with  propriety  can  and  will  accept,  is  just  as  necessary  for  Man, 
as  his  salvation.  No  being  in  the  Universe  could,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  discern,  render  this  atonement,  except  Christ.  All 
other  beings  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  under  every  possible 
obligation  to  render  to  God  all  the  services  in  their  power,  as 
their  own  proper  obedience;  an  obedience  indispensably  ne- 
I  cessary  for  their  own  justification.  A  siipertrogatory  service  doea 
not  appear  to  be  possible  for  any  created  being ;  as  there  is  no 
service,  which  he  can  render  to  God,  which  is  not  his  indispensa- 
ble duty.  Thus,  so  far  as  we  arc  able  to  discern,  the  Atonement 
of  Christ  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  human  race;  and  with- 
out it  we  can'conceive  of  no  possible  way  of  salvation. 

V.  The  same  doctrine  eqxtally  teaches  the  absolute  necessity  of 
Regeneration  to  mankind. 

That  without  Holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  is  a  doctrine 
!jO  evidently  rational,  and  just,  that  it  cannot  but  be  believed  by 
every  sober  man ;  even  independently  of  the  express  declaration 
of  the  Scriptures.  But  without  Regeneration  Man  is  only  unho- 
ly ;  and  can,  therefore,  never  see  the  Lord.  The  first  great  ef- 
fect of  the  Redemption  of  Christ  is  to  render  it  possible  for  man 
to  become  holy,  in  order  to  his  justification,  and  acceptance. 
Had  the  dispensation  stopped  here ;  Man  would  still  have  been 
lost.  The  next  step  in  this  wonderful  procedure  is  the  Renova- 
tion of  man;  or  that  implantation  of  holiness  in  his  heart,  styled 
in  the  Scriptures,  Regeneration,  or  the  New  Birth.  From  the 
commencement  of  this  great  change  in  his  character  he  becomes 
the  subject  of  evangelical  holiness ;  of  real  piety,  real  benevo- 
lence, real  self-government ;  or,  generally  of  real  obedience  to 
God.  All  his  obedience,  however,  is  imperfect ;  and  could  not 
be  accepted,  but  for  the  sake  of  Christ.    His  mediation,  his 
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righteousness,  is  ike  $w4€i  inanse  which  perfumes  every  offiering 
and  act  of  man,  and  renders  it  acceptable  before  that  pure  and 
awful  Being,  m  wAote  sight  the  Htavem  themselves  art  not  cUan. 
But,  though  imperfectly  holy,  man,  when  renewed,  is  really  holy. 
Tkere  ii  some  good  thing  found  m  him  towards  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel.  This,  as  a  seed  of  inestimable  worth,  is  seen  by  the  All* 
searching  Eye  to  promise  a  future  and  eternal  production  of  fruits, 
invaluable  in  their  nature,  and  endless  in  their  multitude. 

Vi.  With  equal  evidence  we  are  here  taught  the  necessity  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  author  of  the  Regeneration  of  Man. 
That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh :  that  which  is  bom  eftke 
Spirit  is  spirit.  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  the  ^rit  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  ha/oe 
done,  but  according  to  his  own  mercy ,  he  saved  usj  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  the  renewit^  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As«  there- 
fore. Regeneration  is  absolutely  necessary  to  Man ;  and  as  Man 
is  renewed  only  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  so  the  Mission  of  the  Spirit 
is  as  necessary  to  Man,  as  his  Regeneration ;  and  both  are  no 
less  necessary,  than  his  eternal  life. 

On  these  three  great  Evangelical  doctrines  I  have  here  des- 
canted very  briefly,  because  they  will  hereafter  be  primary  sub- 
jects of  investigation.  They  have  been  now  mentioned,  chiefly 
to  show  their  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity, 
and  the  manner,  in  which  they  necessarily  arise  out  of  this  part 
of  the  scriptural  scheme. 

VIk  The  same  considerations  also  teach  us  the  manner ,  in  which 
a  Preacher  ought  to  address  Mankind. 

Every  congregation  will  be  regarded  by  a  Minister  of  Christ, 
who  discerns  this  doctrine  to  be,  what  it  plainly  is.,  a  leading  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  collection  of  depraved,  guilty  beings, 
exposed  to  endless  punishment  for  their  sins.  On  this  basis  will 
all  his  sermons  be  founded ;  and  to  this  point  will  they  all  refer. 
He  will  exhort  them  to  repent ;  because  they  are  sinners,  and 
therefore  need  repentance.  He  will  exhort  them  to  believe  in 
Christ ;  because  they  cannot  save  themselves ;  and  because  He 
can,  and,  if  they  believe  in  him,  will,  save  them.  He  will  teach 
ilittEi  io  seek  fofpardon  of  Qod ;  because  they  are  sinners,  and 
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must  either  be  pardoned,  or  lost :  to  rely  #a  the  grace  of  God  for 
ikeirjmi^Uatwn}  because  they  have  no  merit  of  their  own;  and, 
if  they  depend  on  their  own  righteousness,  cannot  be  saved :  and 
io/eel  ike  neceisify  of  eanciifieatuni  f  because  withotU  holmess  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord^  and  because  without  the  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  no  man  can  become  holy* 

T%e  terrors  of  the  Lam  he  will  set  before  his  hearers  in  their 
own  awAil  light ;  because  by  these,  and  by  nothing  but  these, 
such  beings  can  ordinarily  be  persuaded.  J%e  Gospel  he  will  de- 
clare to  be  Glad  Tidings  of  great  joy  ;  because  it  is  the  news  of 
fiii]givenes8,  justification,  and  everlasting  Ufe,  to  sinners,  who 
#otild  otherwise  perish.  Mercy  he  wiH  unfold  as  the  peculiar 
glory  4^  God  in  the  highest^  and  as  eminently  displayed,  when 
fmee  andgoo^wUl  are  published  to  mankind.  The  distinguish- 
ing excellence  of  the  Redeemer  he  will  explain  to  be  bis  willing- 
ness to  seeky  and  save,  that  which  was  lost.  The  duty  of  Chris- 
tians, now  become  peculiarly  their  duty,  he  will  teach  to  consist 
«fi  defying  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts j  and  living  sober ly, 
righteously^  and  godly ^  in  the  world.  Thus,  whether  God  or 
Man,  the  Law  or  the  Gospel,  Heaven  (fc  Hell,  morality  or  piety, 
are  the  themes  of  his  preaching ;  he  will  make  the  corruption  of 
the  human  heart  the  foundation,  on  which  all  will  be  built ;  the 
great  point,  to  which  all  will  be  continually  referred. 

These  are  subjects  of  preaching,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  Preacher,  who  really  believes  them ;  or  the  hearers,  who  lis- 
ten to  them  with  serious  attention.  They  state  to  Man,  they 
bring  to  full  view,  they  carry  home  to  the  heart,  his  real 'condi- 
tion, and  only  hope.  He  sees,  if  not  prevented  by  sottish  sloth, 
or  criminal  prejudice,  that  the  whole  is  the  truth  of  God ;  truth 
infinitely  important  to  himself;  commending  itself  to  his  con" 
science ;  explaining  his  danger ;  disclosing  the  only  way  of  es- 
cape ;  unfolding  deliverance  from  hell ;  and  pointing  out  the 
path  to  heaven.  The  preacher,  who  utters  these  things,  is  readi- 
ly believed  to  have  a  real  meaning,  when  he  speaks  of  the  so- 
lemnity and  importance  of  Religion,  and  presses  upon  his  heilr- 
ers  the  necessity  of  embracing  it.  They  clearly  discern,  that 
there  is  something,  which  they  easily  comprehend,  to  be  done  by 
hem ;  and  a  momentous  reason,  why  it  should  he  done :  that  a 
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change  real,  great,  and  indispensable,  is  to  be  accomplished  in 
their  character;  and  that,  unless  it  is  accomplished,  they  most 
perish.  Christianity  hence  assumes  a  solemnity,  which  can  be 
derived  from  no  other  considerations,  and  accords  with  no  other 
scheme. 

The  Preacher,  who  regards  man  as  originally  virtuous,  can 
neither  explain  to  him  his  guilt  or  his  danger ;  show  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  Christ^s  mediation,  or  the  importance  of  an  interest  in 
it ;  explain  to  him  the  value  of  Faith,  or  the  use  of  Repentance ; 
nor  exhort  him  to  fly  to  the  Mercy  of  God  for  forgiveness,  (Mr 
sanctification.  He  lurges,  therefore,  a  Religion,  in  which  both 
his  hearers  and  himself  find  little  interest.  His  addresses  to 
them  are  naturally  made  up  of  cold,  common  place  morality  $ 
such  as  Plato  taught  long  since,  and  taught  much.better;  or  at 
least  with  greater  force.  They  of  course  become  dull  and  life- 
less ;  unfrequent  visitors  to  the  house  of  God ;  and,  when  there^ 
are  rarely  of  that  number,  who  have  ears  to  hear* 

VIII.  In  the  same  manner  are  all  men  taught  how  they  oughi  to 
regard  themselves  in  their  religious  concerns* 

The  question.  What  will  become  of  me  hereafter?  is  of  infinite 
moment  to  every  child  oi  Adam;  and  is  to  be  always  determined 
by  the  true  answer  to  another ;  Am  I  virtuous^  or  sinful? 

The  man,  who  commences  his  moral  course  with  a  full  convic- 
tion  of  his  guilt,  his  exposure  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  his  danger  of 
final  condemnation,  will,  if  he  goes  on,  direct  his  feet  into  a  path^ 
widely  distant  firom  that,  which  is  pursued  by  men,  directed  by 
the  contrary  doctrines.     To  such  a  man  all  the  accounts  given  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  religious  discourses  built  on  the  Scriptures, 
concerning  human  guilt  and  danger,  will  be  true  and  important. 
The  tidings  of  Redemption  will  be  to  him  tidings  of  great  joy; 
because  they  are  directed  to  such  a  creature  as  himself.    Christ 
to  him  will  be  infinitely  precious ;  because  he  is  the  Saviour  of 
sinners.    The  renewing  power  and  goodness  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace 
will  appear  to  him  unspeakably  necessary  and  desirable ;  be- 
cause, without  this  divine  energy,  exerted  on  his  heart,  he  will 
be  a  sinner  forever.     To  the  atonement  of  Christ  he  will  fly  for 
refuge ;  because  he  cannot  make  an  atonement  for  himself.     To 
the  purifying  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  he  will  look  for  his 
preservation  in  holiness,  and  his  safe  arrival  in  the  kingdom  of 
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life ;  because  he  will  know,  that  he  cannot  preserve,  nor  conduct 
himself  to  that  kingdom. 

Asa  sinner,  he  will  feel  himself  guilty,  condemned,  and  ruined ; 
but,  as  an  object  of  the  divine  mercy,  he  will  see  glorious 
hopes  dawning  upon  him  from  Heaven.  Separated  from  Christj 
he  will  feel  that  he  can  do  nothing  effectual  toward  his  salva- 
tion ;  but  as  a  candidate  for  Heaven  by  Faith,  Repentance,  and 
Holiness,  he  will  discern,  that  all  things  may  be  done  for  him  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Left  to  himself,  he  will  perceive,  that  he  must 
die  for  ever;  but  that  in  Christ  he  may  for. ever  live. 

With  these  views,  all  his  self-examination,  prayers,  praises, 
hopes,  resolutions,  and  efforts,  will  take  their  peculiar  character 
from  the  great  truth,  that  heU  a  depraved,  ruined  creature*  His 
whole  life,  therefore,  will  be  the  life  of  a  believing,  penitent,  and 
returning  sinner,  owing  infinite  blessings  to  the  mere  grace  of 
God ;  and  he  will  find  more  to  animate  his  love,  faithfulness,  and 
gratitude,  than  an  Angel  with  the  same  powers  could  feci ;  be- 
cause he  is  a  forgiven  and  restored  creature ;  forgiven  an  im- 
mense debt,  and  restored  to  holiness  and  endless  life. 

But  if  a  sinner  feels  himself  to  be  originally  virtuous,  he  will 
feebly  realize  his  guilt,  his  danger,  or  his  need  of  a  Saviour. 
The  necessity  of  being  born  again,  of  being  sanctified,  guided, 
and  quickened,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  cannot  know.  Justifica- 
tion he  will  regard  as  due  to  him ;  as  the  proper  reward  of  his 
merit ;  and  holiness,  as  his  original  character,  the  native  growth 
of  his  mind.  He  may,  indeed,  admit  it  to  be  imperfect,  and  to 
require  some  additions ;  yet  even  these  he  will  esteem  rather  as 
advantageous,  than  necessary.  Christ  he  will  consider  rather  as 
a  convenience,  as  an  auxiliary  to  him,  than  as  his  Saviour.  His 
ultimate  reliance  will  be  on  himself,  not  on  the  Redeemer.  The 
Gospel,  instead  of  being  the  only  and  most  joyful  news  of  Salva- 
tion to  sinners,  will  be  considered  by  him  merely  as  a  valuable 
book ;  somewhat  better  than  any  volume  of  philosophy  ;  in  which 
some  interesting  instructions  may  be  found,  and  some  useful  pre- 
cepts are  given ;  but  which  is  not  indispensable  to  his  eternal  life. 
In  a  word,  according  to  his  predominant  feeling,  both  he,  and 
others  like  him,  might  have  done  very  well  without  the  Gospel 
here ;  and,  with  little  danger  of  failure,  might  have  obtained  sal- 
vation beyond  the  grave. 


SERMON   XXXIV. 


APOSTATE  MAN 


CANNOT  BE  JUSTIFIED  BY  WORKS  OF  LAW. 


Romans  iii.  20. 

Thereforej  hy  the  deeds  of  the  Law  there  shcUl  nojlesh  bejuttifiei 

in  his  sight, 

Ix  several  preceding  discourses  I  have  considered  the  ttiiver^ 
sality^  and  Degree^  of  human  corruption^  and  its  existence  m  Cmi- 
sepience  of  the  Apostasy  of  Adam  ;  and  have  also  derived  from  the 
observations,  made  in  them  concerning  these  subjects,  several 
hferencesy  which  I  supposed  to  be  of  serious  importance  to  Man- 
*  kind.  The  next  object  of  inquiry  in  a  System  of  Theology  is 
the  Situation^  in  which  mankind  are  hy  means  of  their  cornqftion^ 
It  is  impossible  for  a  rational  being  to  know,  that  he  has  offended 
God,  and  is  now  the  object  of  his  displeasure,  without  being,  if 
he  is  not  absolutely  stupid,  deeply  alarmed  by  a  sense  of  his  dan- 
ger at  least,  if  not  of  his  guilt. 

All  creatures  are  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  must  be  dis- 
posed of  according  to  his  pleasure.  If  he  wills  it,  they  are  happy ; 
if  he  wills  it,  they  are  miserable.  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done ;  he 
commands,  and  it  stands  iast.  From  his  eye  there  is  no  conceal 
raent ;  from  his  hand  there  is  no  escape ;  from  his  anger  there  is  no 
refuge.  What,  then,  will  become  of  those,  who  are  found  guilty  at 
the  final  trial ;  who  can  plead  no  excuse  for  their  sins,  and  offer  no 
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expiation  for  their  souk  f  He  it  noi  a  mtmy  as  we  are,  ihai  we  skaidi 
annver  Amu;  d^ndthski  we  should  come  iogeiher  in juJ^meni.  Jfeither 
is  there  ofuf  ioj/^s  man  (any  mediator)  hehrixi  «t,  mho  might  lag  his 
Jiond  tq^on  us  both,  and  make  reconciliation  between  ns.  When 
I  say,  that  there  is  no  day's  man  between  us  and  him ;  you  will 
undoubtedly  understand,  that  I  intend  this  as  our  situation,  while 
under  Law,  and  independently  of  the  Redemption  of  Christ.  Of 
this  situation  it  is  immensely  important  for  us  to  form  clear  and 
just  views.  False  opinions,  here,  may  easily  be  fatal  to  any 
man.  If  he  feels  safe,  while  he  is  really  in  danger ;  as  his  dan« 
ger,  if  it  exist,  must  be  immensely  great,  and  threaten  his  whole 
well-being ;  his  sense  of  safety  must  of  course  be  ruinous.  What- 
ever is  to  be  done  for  his  future. good  must  be  done  in  this  world; 
since  he  is  to  be  judged  and  rewarded,  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body. 

The  Text  is  the  close  of  a  long  discourse  concerning  the  de- 
pravity of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  all  man- 
kind ;  and  contains  the  great  and  affecting  inference,  drawn  by 
St.  Paid  himself,  or  rather  given  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  from  this 
humiliating  doctrine.  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  Law  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight. 

In  order  to  understand  the  import  of  this  interesting  declara- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  form  distinct  and  correct  views  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  justify.  This  word  is  a  term  of  law  ;  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  which  it  denotes  a  sentence  of  acquittal, 
passed  upon  a  person^  who  has  been  tried  concerning  his  obedience^ 
or  disobedience.  The  person  tried,  being  found  to  have  obeyed 
the  Law  in  the  manner  required,  is  declared  by  the  Judge  to  be 
guiltless  of  any  disobedience.  In  the  language  of  the  text,  he  is 
justified;  that  is,  declared  to  be  just,  or  blameless,  in  the  sight 
of  the  Law.  With  exactly  this  meaning  the  word  is  here  used 
by  St.  Paul. 

There  have  been  frequent  disputes  concerning  the  Law,  here 
specified.  Some  commentators  have  insisted,  that  the  Morale  some 
that  the  Ceremonialj  and  some  that  the  Whole^  Lawy  given  by  Jlfe- 
ses^  is  here  intended.  That  neither  the  Ceremonial,  nor  Politi- 
cal, Law,  of  the  Jews  is  here  designed  by  the  Apostle  is,  I  thinks 
eompletely  evident  from  a  bare  consideration  of  the  passage  it- 
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self*  The  language  is,  ihat  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  by  means 
of  the  Law  intended.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  St.  Paul 
meant  to  say  this  with  reference  to  the  ceremonial  or  political 
Law  of  the  Jews;  because,  except  the  Jews  themselves,  none  of 
the  human  race  can  be  either  acquitted,  or  condemned,  or  even 
tried,  by  those  Laws ;  since  the  rest  of  mankind  not  only  have 
never  known  them,  but  have  in  almost  all  instances  been  abso- 
lutely unable  to  come  to  any  knowledge  of  them. 

The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  this  difference  of  opinion  has 
arisen  only  from  the  translation  of  the  Text.  The  words  in  the 
Original  are  ^on,  ^  sf/uv  vofu  i  Stxmu^v^m  ^twta  <fei^  AdHnov  oun. 
Wherefore^  by  works  of  Law  no  fleshy  that  is,  no  man,  shall  be  juS' 
iified  in  his  sights  that  is,  in  the  sight  of  God.  By  works  of  Lam 
in  the  absolute  sense :  that  is,  no  man  shall  be  justified  by  any  works 
whatever  of  any  Law,  whether  natural  or  revealed. 

The  doctrine,  contained  in  the  Text,  is,  therefore,  TTuti  n« 
man  can  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  his  obedience  to  the  Law  of 
God. 

This  doctrine  is  so  absolutely  asserted  in  the  Text,  that  a 
plain  man,  in  the  exercise  of  sober  common  sense,  would  natural- 
ly conclude  all  attempts  to  prove  it  to  be  misplaced  and  superflu- 
ous. "  Whom,"  he  would  instinctively  say,  *'  shall  we  believe, 
if  we  do  not  believe  God  ;  and  what  declaration  of  God  can  be 
believed,  if  this,  so  plain,  so  unambiguous,  is  not  to  be  believed  ? 
The  efforts  of  Reason  to  make  it  more  certain,  or  more  evident, 
are  merely  holding  a  rush  light  to  the  Sun/'  So  much  has,  how- 
ever, been  written,  and  said,  to  explain  away  even  this  decla- 
ration, and  to  avoid  the  truth  which  it  contains,  and  the  same 
truth,  as  expressed  in  all  other  similar  passages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that,  notwithstanding  these  decisions  of  common  sense  it 
has  become  really  necessary  to  examine  this  doctrine,  as  well  as 
others.  Nor  is  it  only  necessary  to  examine  this  doctrine,  as 
contained  in  the  Scriptures*  It  is  also  of  importance  to  consider 
the  manner,  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  Reason  ;  and  to  show,  that 
hero  as  well  as  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  several  objections 
suggested  against  the  doctrine,  Reason  still  entirely  harmonizes 
Tcith  Revelation. 

In  pursuance  of  the  scheme,  which  I  have  thus  proposed,  I  ob- 
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L  JTuit  iht  Law  of  God  demands  perfect  obedience  to  all  its 
requisitions. 

This  is  indeed  true  of  every  law :  for  it  is  no  more  than  say* 
ing,  that  the  Law  demands  what  it  demands.     Yet  it  is  true,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  of  the  divine  Law.     The  requisitions  of  this  Law 
-sre  two :  T%ou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty  and 
-writh  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thine  tin* 
Jerstanding;  and  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  that  is, 
TJum  shalt  devote^  with  supreme  ajfection,  all  thy  powers  to  the  ser^ 
-wice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  throughout  the  continuance  of  thy  being  ; 
mnd  thou  shalt  do  unto  others,  who  are  included  under  the  word 
^teighbour,  that  is,  all  Intelligent  creatures,  whatsoever  thou  would- 
^st,  that  they  in  the  like  circumstances  should  do  unto  thee ;  and 
this  also  thou  shalt  do  throughout  the  continuance  of  thy  being. 
The  peculiar  perfection  of  the  obedience,  here  required,  is  the 
ymiversality  of  it.     No  other  law  requires  the  absolute  consecra- 
tion of  all  our  powers  to  the  obedience  of  its  precepts,  or  extends 
its  demands  to  every  moment  of  our  existence. 

That,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Law  of  Nature^  viz.  that 
part  of  the  Law,  which  is  discoverable  by  unbiassed  Reason, 
without  the  aid  of  Revelation,  requires,  that  we  render  continual 
reverence  and  gratitude  to  God,  and  that  we  invariably  do  justice, 
speak  truth,  and  show  kindness,  to  our  fellow-men.  All  these 
things  are  required  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  because  all  men  cither, 
do,  or  may,  sec  them  to  be  certainly  their  duty. 

Without  inquiring  at  tliis  time,  whether  any  man,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  ever  did  any  one  of  these  duties  in  the  manner  command- 
ed, 1  shall  consider  it  as  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  ob- 
serve, that  no  man  ever  performed  them  universally,  as  they  arc 
here  enjoined.  No  man,  to  whom  the  law  of  God  was  revealed^ 
ever  loved  God,  uniformly,  with  all  the  heart;  or  rendered,  uni- 
formly, to  his  neighbour  what  he  would,  that  his  neighbour  in  the 
like  circumstances  should  render  to  him :  neither  did  any  man, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  ever  uninterruptedly  render  to  God,  the  re- 
verence and  gratitude,  or  to  his  neighbour  the  truth,  justice,  and 
kindness,  which  it  required.  Of  this  obedience  every  man  has 
plainly  fallen  short ;  and  very  few  can  be  found,  who  will  not,  in 
this  view  of  the  subject,  confess  themselves  to  be  sinners. 
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11.  The  only  eandition  of  Justification^  knovm  by  Law,  is  com- 
plete obedience  to  its  precepts. 

The  btnguage  of  the  divine  Law,  generally  resembling  that  of 
every  other,  is,  Do  these  things^  and  thou  shall  live  ;  and  Cursed 
is  every  one^  that  continuelh  not  m  aU  things,  nritten  m  the  book 
ef  the  Law,  to  do  them.  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die :  for  not 
the  hearers  of  the  Law  are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  Law 
shall  be  justified. 

This  condition  of  justification  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
Law.  The  Law  of  God,  for  example,  requires  certain  things  of 
Mankind ;  and  promises,  that  those,  who  do  them,  shall  be  re- 
warded. But  the  reward  is  promised  to  no  others.  On  the  con- 
trary, those,  who  do  them  not,  it  declares,  shall  be  punished. 
The  former  it  pronounces  just,  or  guiltless ;  the  latter  it  pro- 
nounces guilty*  Obedience  and  disobedience  are  plainly  the 
only  conditions,  by  which  creatures,  subject  to  this  Law,  can  be 
justified,  condemned,  or  even  tried.  The  same  things,  substan- 
rtially,  are  true  of  every  other  Law.  It  is  presumed,  no  Law 
•was  ever^promulged  by  any  authority  whatever,  which  specified 
any  other  condition. 

in.  It  isimpossibU  for  mankind,  or  any  other  rational  beings^ 
to  do  more  than  the  Law  of  God  requires* 

This  Law  requires,  that  we  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and 
•soul,  and  mind,  and  strength.  Higher  love,  than  this,  cannot 
possibly  be  rendered  by  any  creature.  It  requires,  that  we  love 
him  thus  at  all  times.  There  is  no  time,  therefore,  in  which  «uch 
love  is  not  our  duty.  Supererogatory  love,  or  obedience,  of 
course  cannot  possibly  be  rendered  by  man.  Hence,  if  Man 
ever  foils  of  obeying,  he  cannot  atone  for  the  sin  by  any  future 
obedience;  because  all  his  future  obedience  is  demanded  for 
the  time  being.  If,  then,  be  is  ever  guilty  of  disobedience,  his 
future  obedience,  however  perfect,  cannot  contribute  at  all  to  his 
justification. 

But  all  men  have  disobeyed ;  nay,  all  are  disobedient  every 
day,  and  every  hour ;  and  never  render  complete  obedience,  even 
in  a  single  instance.  No  man,  therefore,  is  justified,  even  for  thr 
time  being. 

IV.  The  authority  of  the  Law  is  great  in  proportion  to  its  impor- 
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kme€  lo  ike  tttiyrit,  fnidf  lo  lA«  greatnea  onJ  dignity  •ftht  Law' 

The  Law  of  God  is  the  foandation  of  his  Govemment ;  and  of 
the  happiiiesa,  which  it  confers  on  his  Intelligent  creatures :  a 
happiness  partly  attendant  on  the  obedience,  in  its*  very  nature, 
and  partly  its  reward  from  the  Lawgiver.  This  importance  of 
the  Law,  therefore,  cannot  be  measured. 

The  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  Lawgiver  are  infinite. 

That  the  guilt  of  disobedience  bears,  at  least,  a  general  pro- 
porfion  to  these  things  will  not  be  denied.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  very  great  \  much  greater  than  we  can  comprehend.  Par- 
ticularly, it  is  incalculably  greater,  than  if  committed  merely 
agafaist  human  kws,  so  inferior  in  their  importance^  and  their 
o^Actty  of  producing  happiness ;  or  against  mere  human  Law- 
ghrers,  infinitely  inferiw  in  dignity  and  excellence. 

The  worth  of  our  services,  at  the  same  time,  is  proportioned  to 
the  worth  of  ourselves,  who  render  them.  The  Law  of  God  re- 
quires the  obedience  of  Archangels,  as  well  as  that  of  Men.  The 
Urn  is  the  same ;  but  the  difference  between  the  eubjecttj  and  the 
services,  in  this  case  is  inestimable  by  us.  The  services  of  the 
Archangel  are  plainly  of  ver^  great  worth,  in  a  comparative  view ; 
those  of  Man,  of  very  little.  The  difference  evidently  irises  from 
the  difierence  of  worth  in  those  who  render  them. 

But^the  lameet  created  being,  as  truly  as  the  highest^  can  sin 
against  any  law,  and  any  Ruler.  His  crimes,  therefore,  can  be 
very  great,  while  his  services  must  of  necessity  be  very  small,  in 
their  importance. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that,  if  we  cmdd  do  works  of  supererogation, 
or  services  not  required,  we  still  could  make  no  atonement  for 
our  sins.  Our  sins  are  enormous  evils ;  and  our  services  in  a 
sense  nothing. 

V.  7&e  Law  of  God  threatens  punishment  to  the  first  transgress 
iion;  and,  alsOy  to  every  succeeding  transgression* 

Cursed  is  every  mie,  that  continueth  fio#m  all  things,  written  in 
the  book  ofthe^Law  to  do  them.  He,  therefore,  ipAo  continues  in 
M  things,  written  fl  the  book  of  the  Law,  except  one,  atid  does 
them  as  rehired,  yet  for  the  omission  of  that  one  j^  cursed.  The 
foul  thai  simuth  shall  die.     The  soul  that  sinnefh  once ;  that  sin^ 

Vol/.  II.  '  n 
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ne/A  at  all ;  not  that  sinmth  in  a  long  course,  and  to  a  given  de- 
gree, of  ti*ansgression. 

In  the  day  that  thou  eatcAt  thereof,  said  God  to  Adam^  thou  $kalt 
surely  die.  Adam  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  once,  and  lost  his  im- 
mortalitjr.     * 

Human  Laws,  also,  are  always  formed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  thief,  the  burglar,  the  murderer,  are  all  punished  by  human 
laws  for  the  first  theft,  burglary,  or  murder.  This  is  indeed  the 
very  nature  of  Law.  It  forbids  whatever  it  forbids,  and  requires 
whatever  it  requires,  under  a  penalty  for  every  transgression. 
The  plea,  that  this  is  the  first  transgression,  though  often  alleged 
as  a  reason  for  tenderness  and  clemency,  was,  it  is  presumed, 
never  proposed  to  a  tribunal  of  justice  as  a  cause  of  exempting 
the  criminal  from  punishment,  or,  perhaps  more  properly^  as  a 
proof,  that  he  did  not  merit  punishment. 

These  considerations  plainly  cut  off  all  hope,  as  well  as  all 
ground,  of  the  justification  of  transgressors  in  the  sight  of  God,  on 
the  score  of  Justice ;  and  prove  the  absolute  impossibility  of  juA- 
tifiration  by  works  of  Law.  Still  multitudes  of  mankind,  and 
among  them  no  small  number  of  divines,  have  thought  proper, 
notwithstanding  this  peremptory  aT)d  decisive  language  of  the 
Law  of  God,  to  annex  to  it  a  condition^  upon  which,  iif  their  view, 
tlie  hope  of  acceptance  may  be  rationally  formed.  1  say  a  con- 
dition ;  because  1  know  of  but  one  ;  viz.  Repentance*  As  this  has 
been  abundantly  insisted  on,  it  demands  a  particular  conside- 
ration. 

The  scheme  of  those,  who  urge  this  condition,  is,  so  far  as  my 
information  extends,  the  following  :  that^  although  the  Law  of  God 
does  indeed  demand  perfect  obedience  ;  yet  from  the  benevolence  of^ 
God^  it  may  be  fairly  expected^  thatj  even  under  thu  Law,  every 
sincere  penitent  will  be  accepted. 

On  this  scheme  I  observe, 

1st.  The  Law  itself  makes  710  mention  of  any  such  condition. 

Hence  the  evidence  (|f  this  scheme,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be 
extraneous  to  the  Law  itself.  It  cannot  but  be  seen,  that  a  case 
of  this  nature  must  demand  evidence  clearly  decisive ;  both  be- 
cause it  is  a  c^se  infinitely  interesting  to  every  chilgl  of  Adam, 
and  because  the  Law  is  perfectly  silent  on  this  subject.     This 
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CBcin&stftDce  renders  the  tcheme  originally  suspected ;  for  we 
cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  reason,  why,  if  acceptance  was  in- 
tended  to  be  granted  according  to  this  scheme,  God  in  publish- 
ing his  Law  should  observe  an  absolute  silence  concerning  this 
condition ;  and  should  couch  the  Law  in  such  language,  as,  for 
aught  we  can  see,  is  directly  contradictory  to  the  scheme. 

9dly.  Afvelalten  it  every  where  eiletU  consenting  ikie  condition 
rfmeeqUame. 

*  That  Revelation  no  where  expressly  annexes  the  final  accep- 
ttmee  of  mankind  to  Repentance  alone  will,  I  suppose,  be  grant-* 
ed.  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  passage  of  this  nature,  myself; 
sndy^so  fiff  as  I  know,  such  a  passage  has  not,  hitherto,  been 
pointed  out  by  any  one  of  those,  who  adopt  the  scheme.  What- 
ever importance  is  annexed  to  Repentance,  it  certainly  cannot 
be  said  with  truth,  that  Faith  in  the  Redeemer  is  not  considered 
in  the  Gospel  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  justification  of  the 
penitent.  It  is  no  where  said,  that  Ood  may  be  just^  and  ytt  the 
juMiifier  ofhnn,  who  repenteth.  Until  something  equivalent  to 
this  can  be  pointed  out,  as  expressly  declared  in  the  Gospel,  all 
die  evidence  in  favour  of  this  scheme  must  be  found  in  inference 
and  argument. 

Sdly.  Rfcelation  declares  the  contrary  doctrine.        ' 

In  Galatians  iii.  31,  St.  Paul  says.  If  there  had  been  a  lawj 
which  could  have  given  life  ;  verily  righteousness  had  been  by  the 
law.  In  this  passage  it  is  evident  beyond  denial,  that  no  law  ex- 
ists, or  has  ever  existed,  which  could  give  life,  or  furnish  accep- 
tance and  consequent  salvation,  to  men.  It  is  further  evident, 
also,  that  Righteousness  is  not  td  Man  by  the  Law ;  or,  more 
properly  as  in  the  original,  by  Law :  that  is,  by  any  law  what- 
ever. But  how  those,  who  are  not  the  subjects  of  righteousness, 
that  is,  of  moral  excellence,  or  holiness,  can  see  the  Lord,  or  be 
justified  and  saved,  the  Scriptures  have  no  where  explained. 

In  Galatians  ii.  31,  the  same  Apostle  says,  ^  Righteousness 
tome  by  the  Law^  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;  or,  more  accurately 
according  to  the  Qreek,  If  righteousness  exist  by  means  of  Lawy 
Christ  certainly  hath  died  in  vain.  If  righteousness  do  not  exist 
by  means  tf  Law,  in  any  sense  whatever;  then  Man,  as  a  mere 
subject  of  Law,  can  never  bo  a<*ropfed.     If  righteousness  do  ex- 
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ist  by  means  of  Law ;  then,  as  God  himself  has  declared,  Christ 
died  in  vain*  A  serious  man  must  find  an  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulty in  receiving  any  doctrine,  which  involves  this  consequence. 

In  Romans  iii.  25,  26,  the  Apostle  says,  Whom  God  hath  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation^  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past  through  the  for- 
bearance  of  God;  To  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness, 
that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justificr  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus. 
In  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  declared,  that  God  set  forth  Je- 
sus Christ  to  be  a  Propitiation,  to  declare  his  righteousness  in 
the  remission  of  sins,  that  he  might  be  just,  while  justifying  him 
that  believeth  in  Jesus.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that,  if  he  had 
not  set  forth  Christ  to  be  a  Propitiation,  he  either  would  not  have 
justified  any  of  mankind ;  or,  if  he  had  done  it,  would  not  have 
been  just.  Of  course,  all  men,  who  are  justified,  are  justified 
only  in  consequence  of  this  propitiation,  and  not  by  means  of 
Law,  in  any  sense  whatever. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  Christ  becomes  a  propitiation  to  us 
through  faith  in  his  blood ;  and  that  those  only  are  justified,  who 
believe  in  Jesus.  In  the  same  manner,  in  Romans  v.  9,  the  Apos- 
tle says,  Being  justified  through,  or  by  means  of,  his  blood.  It  is 
therefore  certain,  that  those,  who  do  not  believe,  will  not  be  jus- 
tified ;  anfi  that  none  are  justified  without  the  blood  of  Christ. 

In  Romans  iii.  30,  it  is  said.  One  God,  who  shall  justify  the  ctr- 
cumcision  by  Faith,  and  the  uncircumcision  through  Faith.  There- 
fore, God  will  justify  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision 
through,  or  by  repentance.  The  prophet  Habbakuk,  Chapter  ii. 
verse  4th,  repeatedly  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  says.  The  just  shall  live 
by  his  Faith:  More  exactly.  The  just  by  Faith  shall  live y  that  is, 
He,  who  by  Faith  is  just,  shall  live.     Therefore  no  other  will  live. 

All  these  and  the  like  considerations  have,  however,  been  un- 
satisfactory to  the  abettors  of  this  scheme ;  not,  a<^  it  appears  to 
mo,  from  any  want  of  explicitness  in  the  declarations  themselves, 
but  from  their  want  of  accordance  with  a  prc-conceivcd  system : 
a  system  derived,  I  am  apprehensive,  more  from  Philosophy,  than 
from  the  Scriptures.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  the  dictates  of 
Reason  concerning  this  subject ;  and  see,  whether-,  they  do  not 
plainly,  and  exactly,  harmonize  with  Revelation. 
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What,  then,  must  be  the  nature  and  language  of  a  Law,  pre- 
scribing Repeptance  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  and  justifica- 
tion ?  Plainly  it  most  be  this :  He,  who  disobeys  the  Law,  shall 
be  punished  with  death ;  but,  if  he  repents  of  his  disobedience, 
he  shall  not  be  punished.  What  would  be  the  consequences  of 
such  a  Law  t 

1st.  Jill  men,  who  hoped  to  repent  ^  would  disobey. 

But  from  unirersal  experience  we  are  assured  beyoild  a  doubt, 
that  every  man  would  hope,  that  he  should  at  some  time  or  other 
repent ;  because  every  man  would  consider  repentance  as  in  his 
power.  The  consequence,  therefore,  is  irresistible,  that  every 
man  would  disobey. 

It  Ls  equally  evident  also,  that  from  the  love,  and  the  habit,  of 
disobedience  every  man  would  continue  to  disobey  so  long  as  he 
thought  Repentance  was  in  his  power.  But  disobedience,  pro- 
Uacted  to  so  late  a  period,  would  become  a  habit  so  strong,  that 
none  would  repent.*  Nothing  is  more  self-deceiving  than  a  spirit 
of  procrastination.  We  .see  it  in  every  thing ;  and  always  see  it 
the  same.  Such  a  Law,  therefore,  would  frustrate  itself;  and 
prove  a  mere  encouragement  to  disobedience. 

2dly.  7%e  thing j  punished  by  such  a  /aio,  would /tot  be  Disobe- 
diencej  but  Impenitence • 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  every  law  designs  to  punish  that, 
which  it  considers  as  the  transgression ;  and  that  only.  The 
thing  punished,  whatever  it  is,  is  in  the  view  of  the  law  the  crime ; 
and  in  that  view  nothing  is  a  crime,  except  that,  which  is  punish- 
ed. But  here  the  law  docs  not  threaten  the  punishment  to  dis- 
obedience, but  to  impenitence.  Impenitence,  therefore,  is  in  the 
view  of  such  a  law  the  only  crime.  Disobedience,  according  to 
the  very  language  of  the  law,  is  no  crime.  But  nothing  can  be 
a  crime,  except  that,  which  is  constituted  a  crime  by  the  law.  It 
may  be  said,  that  disobedience,  being  forbidden  by  the  law,  is 
for  that  reason  the  crime.  This  opinion,  however,  is  wholly  ti 
mistake.  The  law,  without  a  penalty,  or  with  respect  to  what- 
ever it  does  not  threaten  with  a  penalty,  ceases  to  be  a  law  ;  and 
becomes  mere  advice.  Disobedience  to  what  it  thus  prohibits 
may  indeed  be  imprudence,  or  impropriety;  but  cannot  be  a 
crime  in  the  eye  of  such  a  law.     Undoubtedly,  if  the  law  regard- 
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ed  disobedience  as  a  crime,  it  would  punish  it;  as  every  law  has 
done.  As,  therefore,  the  Divine  Law  according  to  this  scheme 
punishes  impenitence  only,  it  regards  impenitence  as  the  only 
crime. 

But  if  disobedience  be  not  a  crime,  it  cannot  be  repented  of: 
for  repentance  is  a  sorrow  for  crimes,  and  for  them  only.  Re- 
pentance, therefore,  would  by  such  a  law  be  rendered  impossible. 

3dly.  In  the  present  case^  thai  of  Man  with  respect  to  his  Maker^ 
what  Degree  of  repentance  will  excuse  the  transgressor  from  pur 
nishment  ? 

'  Must  it  be  a  perfect  repentance  ?  that  is,  entire,  and  followed 
by  no  future  sin  ?  On  this  condition  who  could  be  saved?  No 
man  ever  has  repented,  no  man  ever  will  repent,  in  this  manner. 
Shall  the  repentance  be  imperfect ;  a  sorrow  for  sin,  inferior  in 
degree,  or  continuance,  to  that,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  ac- 
tually demands ;  a  sorrow  extending  only  to  a  part  of  the  sins 
actually  committed ;  a  confession  sincerely  and  cheerfully  made 
with  respect  to  some  sins,  and  reluctantly  concerning  the  rest ; 
a  renunciation  of  sin,  partial  in  degree,  partial  as  to  the  number 
and  kinds  of  transgressions,  and  never  aiming  at,  as  well  as  never 
accomplishing,  a  thorough  reformation  of  character  ? 

The  first  difficulty,  which  attends  this  scheme,  is  that  it  is  no 
where  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Few  men,  who  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  Word  of  God,  will  question  the  fact,  that  they  con- 
tain all  the  terms  of  Salvation.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that, 
when  God  unfolded  his  will  to  mankind  concerning  this  great  sub- 
ject, and  declared  that  he  had  taught  them  all  things  peftaining  to 
life  and  to  Godliness^  he  omitted  thisj  which  is  altogether  the 
principal  thing ;  the  point,  which  they  were  infinitely  concerned 
to  know.  But  there  is  not  a  declaration  of  this  nature  in  the 
Scriptures.  At  least  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  one ;  nor 
have  I  ever  seen  one  alleged.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  this 
should  be  the  main  term,  nay,  the  only  one,  of  our  salvation  ;  and 
yet  that  it  should  be  no  where  expressed  in  a  Revelation  firom 
God,  professedly  declaring  all  the  terms  of  Salvation  ? 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  all.  The  Scriptures  teach  us  in 
a  thousand  forms,  both  expressly  and  implicitly,  that  we  have  Re- 
demption  through  the  blood  of  Christy  even  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins. 
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As  this  18  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  so  it  is  plainly  their  only 
doctrine.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  evident  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  than  that,  if  we  have  Redemption  through  his  blood,  we 
have  it  not  without  his  blood ;  and  therefore  not  by  a  Repentance 
of  our  own. 

Nor  does  Reason  furnish  us  any  additional  light  in  favour  of 
this  scheme.  Reason,  indeed,  finds  itself  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
io  what  manner  even  a  perfect  Repentance  can  cancel  former  ini- 
quities ;  or  how  an  absolute  penitent  can  be  accepted  of  God. 
His  sorrow  for  his  sins  can  in  no  respect  alter  their  nature,  or 
lessen  their  demerit ;  and  his  future  reformation  cannot  at  all  ob- 
literate the  guilt  of  his  past  life.  Sorrow  for  sin  is  itself  the  most 
unequivocal  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  If,  then,  the  penitent 
sees,  and  knows,  himself  to  be  guilty ;  God  must  see  it  also. 
What,  then,  should  prevent  him  from  expressing  his  views  of  it 
in  the  punishment  of  the  sinner. 

If  this  Repentance  is  imperfect ;  those  difficulties  arc  multi- 
plied, and  enhanced.  The  penitent,  in  this  case,  is  still  a  sinner ; 
and  docs  not  even  perform  the  duty  of  repenting,  in  the  manner, 
in  which  he  is  bound  to  perform  it.  He  also  still  loves  sin  in 
some  degree ;  and  still,  occasionally  at  least,  practises  it.  After 
he  becomes  a  penitent,  therefore,  he  goes  on  through  life,  accu- 
mulating guilt,  and  meriting  punishment.  Can  any  man  in  these 
circumstances  rationally  expect  acceptance  with  God  ?  Yet  thesf 
are  the  best  circumstances,  in  which  Man  is  ever  found. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  allege,  that  such  a  man  obeys  the  Law  in 
part.  The  Law  knows  of  no  such  condition,  as  partial  obedi- 
ence. Adam  obeyed  in  part ;  and,  what  no  one  of  his  progeny  has 
ever  done,  obeyed,  for  a  time,  perfectly.  But  for  the  first  trans- 
pession  he  was  condemned  to  death,  just  as  if  he  had  never 
obeyed  at  all.  So  far  as  Law  is  concerned,  God  deals  with  his 
Pendants  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  Accordingly,  in  Eze- 
tie/  xviii.  24,  he  says,  But  when  the  righteous  tumcth  away  from 
Aw  rigkteousnesff^  and  committeth  iniquity,  all  his  righteousness 
^hat  he  hath  done  shall  not  be  mentioned.  In  his  trespass  that  he 
^h  trespassed,  and^in  his  sm  that  he  hath  sinned ;  in  them  he 
ihall  die.  He,  therefore,  who  hath  continued  in  all  things,  writ' 
^fn  in  the  book  of  the  Law  te  do  them,  except  one,  would  still  b^ 
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incapable,  according  to  Law,  of  being  Justified.  Should  he  have 
repented  of  his  first  transgression ;  and  should  we,  contrary  to 
both  Reason  and  Revelation,  allow  Repentance  to  be  a  real 
ground  of  Justification,  generally  considered;  yet,  if  he  should 
die  in  the  commission  of  sin,  or  without  repentance  of  the  sins 
which  he  had  last  committed,  he  must,  according  to  this  passage^ 
die  without  justification,  and  be  finally  condemned. 

Thus,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  rendered  clearly  certain, 
that  by  deeds  of  Law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God, 

REMARKS. 

1  St.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  the  atonement  of 
Christ  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  the  salvation  ofMankind^ 

Man  was  originally  placed  under  a  dispensation  of  Law ;  and 
in  consequence  of  perfect  obedience  was  promised  immortal  life : 
while  to  his  disobedience  was  threatened  eternal  death.  Obe- 
dience, therefore,  was  the  only  condition  of  his  justification,  and 
the  only  source  of  hope  to  him  beyond  the  grave.  This  Law 
was  perfect,  and  therefore  immutable.  No  part  of  its  demands 
or  threatenings  could  be  changed.  It  was  more  proper,  that  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  should  pass  away,  than  that  one  jot,  or  one 
tittle  J  of  the  Law  should  pass,  without  an  exact  fulfilment.  The 
Truth  plainly  is,  that  the  Law  is  a  direct  exhibition  of  the  per- 
fect character  of  God ;  and  to  change  it  would  be  to  manifest, 
that  his  character  was  changed  from  its  absolute  perfection. 
Such  an  event  is  evidently  impossible. 

This  perfect  Law,  however,  Man  has  disobeyed.  By  his  dis- 
obedience he  has  lost  the  possibility  of  justification,  and  the  hope 
of  reward ;  and  exposed  himself,  without  any  means  of  escape, 
or  safety,  to  the  punishment,  denounced  against  his  transgres- 
sion. Had  he  been  left  in  this  situation ;  he  must  have  finally 
perished.  In  this  situation  Christ  found  him,  when  he  came  to 
seek,  and  to  save,  that  which  was  lost*  In  this  situation  he  assum- 
ed the  character  of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  Man ;  and  metde 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  ;  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  savour  ^  accepted 
of  God  as  a  satisfactory  expiation  of  human  guilt.  In  this  man- 
ner he  rendered  it  possible ;  for  before  it  was  impossible ;  that 
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Han  should  be  restored  to  the  &voiir  of  God.  The  hoDOur  of 
the  divine  Law  was  maintained,  and  even  enhanced.  The  im- 
mutability of  the  love  of  God  to  holiness,  and  of  the  hatred  of 
God  to  sin,  and  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  divine  government 
in  the  condemnation  of  sin,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sinners,  were 
all  illustriously  displayed  to  the  view  of  the  Universe*  To  for- 
give such,  as  should  repent,  and  return  to  their  duty,  became, 
now,  a  dispensation,  divested  of  all  inconsistency  and  improprie- 
ty. But,  independently  of  this  interference  of  the  Redeemer,  no 
method  appears  to  the  human  eye,  in  which  the  justification  of 
Mankind  could  have  been  accomplished  without  a  serious  and 
inadmissible  change  of  the  Law  and  Government  of  God.  Ac- 
coidingly,  we  are  informed  in  the  Scriptures,  that  by  kii  ttripes 
mig  .«#  are  healed.  NtUhtr  is  ihere^  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand, can  there  be,  salvation  in  any  other:  for  there  is  no  Name 
ghtn  tinder  heaven  among  men^  whereby  we  must  be  saved,  but  the 
Mmu  1^  Jesus  Christ. 

3dly.  Spectdative  Unbelief  prevents  every  hope  of  Salivation.  . 

By  Speculative  unbelief  I  intend,  first,  the  disbelief*of  Divine 
Revelation,  or  what  is  commonly  called  Infidelity.  Every  Infidel 
not  only  feels,  but  glories  in  feeling,  a  privileged  exemption  from 
what  he  calls  the  superstition  of  the  Gospel :  by  which  he  pri- 
marily intends  the  great  Evangelical  requisitions  of  Repentance 
tosiords  Gody  and  Faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  su- 
perfluous for  me  to  insist,  that  he,  who  believes  not  speculatively 
in  Christ,  cannot  believe  in  him  cordially :  for  nothing  is  plainer, 
than  that  without  the  assent  of  the  understanding  there  can  be 
no  yielding  of  the  heart.  The.'fnfidel  will  very  cheerfully  take 
this  labour  ofi*  my  hands ;  and  boast,  that  he  yields  neither  his 
understanding,  nor  his  heart,  to  the  Redeemer.  Of  course,  he 
places  himself  under  mere  Law ;  and  must  therefore  find  justifi- 
cation, and  consequent  acceptance,  to  him  impossible.  When  I 
tty  impossible  to  him,  you  will  undoubtedly  understand  me  to 
mean,  ihat  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  justified,  or  accepted, 
in  Us  present  character ^  or  ofi  his  avowed  principles.  I  do  not 
mean,  that  his  understanding,  or  his  heart,  cannot  be  changed : 
for,  though  I  regard  Infidelity  as  a  very  dajagerous  and  alarming 
character,  yet  I  do  not  believe  every  Infidel  to  be  of  course  a 
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final  reprobate.  Infidels  have  undoubtedly  been  changed  into 
Christians ;  and  in  some  instances  have  become  exemplary  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Gospel.  Infidels  voluntarily  place  themselves  un* 
der  mere  law ;  and  reject  with  scorn,  as  well  as  obstinacy,  an 
interest  in  the  blessings  of  Redemption.  Under  that  Law,  bowr 
ever,  even  after  it  is  narrowed  by  all  his  own  indefensible  limita- 
tions, the  Infidel  has  still  committed  innumerable  sins ;  sins,  for 
which  he  himself  cannot  atone,  and  for  which  he  will  not  ask, 
nor  even  accept,  the  atonement,  made  by  the  Redeemer*  By 
the  Law  he  chooses  to  be  tried ;  and  by  the  Law  he  cannot  fsil 
to  be  condemned.  The  God  of  truth  in  that  day  will  d^lare, 
that  he  has  sinned ;  and,  according  with  his  own  choice,  must 
consign  him  to  perdition.  Such  is  the  situation,  to  which  he  vo» 
luntarily  reduces  himself,  and  which  he  prefers  to  Christ,  with 
all  his  infinite  blessings. 

Secondly  J  Speculative  unbelief  is  the  proper  character  of  mul- 
titudes, who  admit  the  reality  of  divine  Revelation.  Those,  who 
in  modem  language  are  called  Umtariansj  deny  the  Deity  $  and 
therefore  deny,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  the  Atonement  of 
the  Saviour.  Dr.  Priestly^  and,  I  presume  all  his  followers,  de- 
ny the  Atonement  expressly :  Some  of  the  Socinians  and  Arian§ 
have  admitted  it ;  but,  I  think,  inconsistently  with  their  com- 
manding doctrines.  The  disbelief  of  the  atonement  of  Christ 
has  the  same  practical  influence  with  that  of  the  disbelief  of  his 
Mediation  at  large.  If  he  is  only  a  Prophet,  and  a  Pattern  of 
Righteousness ;  I  see  not,  that  he  can  be  any  more  a  Saviour  to 
mankind,  than  Moiet,  baiah^  and  Paul.  He  was  indeed  a  wisw 
and  better  man.  But  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  all  these  men 
were  saved ;  nor  that,  therefore,  their  righteousness  was  such/ 
as,  if  we  faithfully  imitate  it,  would  secure  our  salvation ;  that  is, 
according  to  this  Unitarian  scheme.  Nor  will  it  be  denied  by 
any  man,  that  the  instructions  of  Moses  and  haiah  are  such,  as, 
if  faithfiilly  obeyed,  will  insure  salvation.  Nor  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed, that  Paul  has  taught  mankind  more  of  the  Gospel,  than  Christ 
-himself  personally  taught.  To  believe  in  Christ,  therefore,  is 
avbstantially  the  same  thing,  as  to  believe  in  Pauly  Isaiaky  or  Jlfe- 
ftt.  Yet,  although  we  are  required  to  believe  all  these  men,  and 
itU  other  Prophets  and  Apostles,  as  being  inspired  by  God  \  we 
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are  iK>  wliera  reqaired  to  believe  m  them,  OT  M  them^  They  are 
M  wlia«  styled  the  SaTioors,  or  RedeemerSi  of  Mankind.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  expresily  told,  that  there  is  no  other  Sa- 
nour  of  Men, bat  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  ikere  is  Salvaiumin  no 
sCkr«  There  is,  therefore,  something  in  Christ,  Wholly  different 
from  any  thing  in  these  men ;  and  that  something  constitutes  bis 
peculiar  and  essential  character,  as  ih$  Stniowr  of  Mankind.  As 
Christ  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been  the  Pt^iiation  for  f  As  . 
IM  ^flMii,  $0  have  nudt  his  soul  an  i^ering  for  sin^  and  io  havs 
fiiemned  its  wiih  kis  blood}  and  as  we  are  said  to  have  Redsmp' 
HoHj  even  ihs  forgiveness  of  our  sinSf  through  faUh  m  his  blood;  it 
is  muinswerably  evident,  that  in  this  wiMMleriul  particular  He  dif- 
iers  totally  from  all  other  p^sons,  of  whom  we  have  any  know- 
ledge. To  disbelieve  his  atonement,  tha«ibre,  is  to  refuse  be- 
lief in  his  peculiar,  distinguishing,  and  essential  character,  as  the 
Saviour  of  Mankind.  Of  course,  this  scheme  shuts  out  all  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  Redemption ;  and  places  mankind  again  un- 
der Law.  But  &y  works  of  Lam  no  flesh  can  be  justified;  and, 
th^nefore,  by  this  scheme  no  flesh  can  be  saved. 

There  are,  indeed,  Unitarians  of  both  these  classes,  who  ac- 
knowledge the  atonement  of  Christ ;  but  who  yet  in  effect  deny 
it,  by  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  leading  principles. 
Concerning  these  men  I  have  no  more  to  say,  at  present,  than 
that  the  hearts  of  some  persons  are  sounder  than  their  heads ;  and 
that,  although  theur  leading  principles  by  their  proper  influence 
destroy  the  hopes  of  salvation,  yet,  as  all  errors,  which  are  imbib- 
ed, are  not  obeyed,  and,  as  among  such  errors  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  men  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  sometimes  included ;  I 
am  disposed  to  entertain  better  hopes  concerning  them,  than  1 
should  feel  myself  authorized  by  these  principles,  considered  by 
themselves,  to  indulge. 

3dly.  Practical  Unbelief  also^  equally  cuts  off  the  hope  of  Sal- 
voHon. 

We  become  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  Redemption 
only  by  exercising  evangelical,  or  cordial,  faith  in  him,  as  the 
Redeemer.  It  is  to  no  purpose,  that  we  believe  the  several  re- 
cords, given  us  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  his  incarnation,  life, 
preaching,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  exaltation.     It  is 
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to  no  purpose,  that  we  believe  him  to  be  a  Divine  Person,  the  real 
and  all-sufficient  Saviour;  a6/e,  willing, and  faithful,  to  save  unto 
the  uttermost  all  that  will  come  unto  Ood  by  him.  All  this,  and 
all  other,  speculative  faith  is  to  no  purpose ;  if  we  stop  here. 
It  is  indeed  a  step  towards  Salvation,  and  a  necessary  step; . but 
it  is  one  step  only ;  and,  if  no  moi^e  be  taken,  we  shall  never  ar- 
rive at  the  end  of  the  Christian  progress.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  must  with  the  heart  confide  in  Christ,  and  his  Righteousness  ; 
and  cheerfully  trust  our  souls  in  his  hands.  This,  the  practical 
unbeliever  does  not ;  and,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  of  this 
character,  cannot  do. 

Let  every  practical,  as  well  as  every  speculative,  unbeliever, 
ihen,  remember,  that  by  his  own  choice,  by  his  voluntary  refusal 
to  receive  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  he  cuts  himself  oflf  from  justifica- 
tion, and  consequently  from  immortal  life.  Every  one  of  these 
men  has  broken  the  Law  of  God,  and  sinned  against  him  in  innu- 
merable instances  of  great  and  dreadful  iniquity.  Every  one 
*  infinitely  needs  forgiveness,  and  salvation.  At  the  bar  of  God, 
how  terrible  will  be  the  remembrance  of  this  voluntary  perdition ; 
this  suicide  of  the  soul  ? 

Repent,  therefore,  every  one  of  you,  and  believe  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  your  sins.  Repent 
now.  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time!  behold,  now  is  the  day 
of  Salvation!  If  Repentance,  if  Faith,  be  not  now  your  duty; 
they  can  never  be.  Now  therefore,  if  you  intend  ever  to  hear 
his  voice ^  even  while  it  is  called  to-day,  harden  not  your  hearts. 
Boast  not  yourselves  of  to-morrow  ;  for  you  know  not  what  eWls 
another  day  may  bring  forth.  Now  you  are  called  to  repentance, 
faith,  and  holiness ;  and  invited  to  eternal  life.  To-morrow  you 
may  be  summoned  to  the  grave,  and  to  the  judgment.  To-day 
you  are  before  the  mercy-seal,  surrounded  with  blessings,  in  the 
presence  of  a  forgiving  God,  and  at  the  feet  of  a  crucified  Saviour* 
To-morrow,  nay,  this  very  night  your  souls  may  be  required  of  you; 
your  probation  ended ;  your  account  given ;  the  final  sentence 
pronounced  against  you  ;  and  your  souls  consigned  to  sufTering 
And  sorrow,  which  shall  know  no  end. 


SERMON  XXXT. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SYSTEM  GROUNDED 

•V  TBB 

RELIGION  OF  NATURE,  AND  INTRODUCED  BT  CHRII^T. 


DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 


nOOr   FROM   TBI   HAMIS  6IV1V  TO   HIM. 


Romans  viii.  3,  4. 

For  what  the  Law  etndd  not  do^  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
fitshj  God,  tending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fleshy 
and  for  sin^  condemned  Sin  in  the  flesh:  TTiat  the  righteousness 
of  the  Law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh, 
hut  after  the  Spirit. 

For  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and 
of  a  sin-offering,  hath  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  (the  thing  tm- 
possible  to  the  Law,  because  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh :) 
That  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  may  be  fulfilled  by  us,  who 
walk  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but  according  to  the  Spirit. 

Dr.  Macknight^s  Translation. 

In  my  last  discourse  I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  Man  could  not 
he  justified,  and  of  course  could  not  be  saved^  by  works  of  Law. 
The  plain  and  necessary  result  of  the  establishment  of  this  doc- 
trine is,  either  that  he  cannot  be  saved  at  all;  that  is,  he  can- 
not he.  happy  in  a  future  existence ;  or  that  he  must  be  saved  by 
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tome  of  Aer,  than  the  Legale  Ditpensaiion.  The  Scriptures  infOTm 
us,  that  the  latter  part  of  this  alternative  is  the  true  one :  and  de- 
clare, thai  BalvaHoHj  orftUwre  happinettj  u  attainable  bjf  Man. 
This  subject,  then,  idfinitel j  interesting  to  every  child  of  Adam  ; 
this  subject  boundlessly  great,  sublime,  and  glorious ;  immense- 
ly honourable  to  God,  and  inestimably  beneficial  to  man ;  be- 
comes the  next  object  of  our  inquiry. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  observed  here,  and  certainly  ought  to 
be  remembered,  Uiat  our  preceding  investigation  has  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  what  is  conunonly  called  vhe  Rbligion  of  Na- 
TURB.  By  this  I  intend  the  same  vfith  that,  which  was  ths  Rbli- 
oiON  OF  Adam  in  Paradise  f  ot,  generally,  the  Religion  of  beings 
placed  under  Law  anfy*  T%e  truths  to  be  believed^  and  the  duties 
to  be  done,  by  beings  ^  placed  under  the  Law  ofCtodj  constitute  the 
System,  which  we  call  Natural  Relioiov.  This  Religion  is 
found  no  where,  clearly  explained,  and  solemnly  sanctioned,  ex- 
cept in  the  Scriptures.  In  them  it  is  presented  to  us  in  its  per- 
fect form,  and  with  its  proper  lustre.  In  all  the  exhibitions  of 
Philosophy  it  is  defective,  mutilated,  and  deformed  with  superad- 
ded features,  created  only  by  the  imperfect  reasonings,  and  wild 
imagination,  of  Man.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  disclosed  in  its  na- 
tive beauty,  freed  firom  every  defect  and  every  mixture. 

On  this  system,  Christianitt,  properly  so  called,  is  erected. 
By  Christianity  I  intend  The  Religion  of  fallen  Beings;  a  Reli- 
gion furnishing  effectual  nuans  of  Redemption  from  their  Apostasy ^ 
guilt  J  and  punishment ;  and  of  their  restoration  to  the  favour  of 
Oodj  to  virtue^  and  to  future  happiness.  The  means  provided  for 
this  end;  the  truths  to  be  believed^  and  the  duHes  to  be  donsj  by 
such  beings  J  in  order  to  their  escape  from  sin,  condemnation^  enul 
misery  J  and  their  attainment  of  justification^  holiness^  and  happi- 
ness ;  constitute  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  Religion* 

To  such  beings  as  we  are,  fallen  firom  the  favour  of  God,  pol- 
luted with  immoveable  guilt,  and  destined  to  die  for  ever,  under 
the  Law  which  we  have  broken,  such  a  Religion  is  plainly  of  in- 
finite  importance.  From  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  subject 
ane  would  think,  that  the  tidings,  communicated  by  such  a  Reli- 
{km,  must  be  welcome  to  Mankind,  beyond  degree.  Every 
ling  which  they  noed :  f»very  thing  which  they  can  reasonably 
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wish ;  every  Uiiog  which  can  purify,  adorn,  or  Ueas,  thifli ;  which 
can  make  them  useful  and  coaftlbrtaUe  hare,  or  happy  and  glori- 
Qua  hereafter;  it  announces  from  the  mouth  ot  God.  By  such 
haiii|a  it  ou^t  ceKainly  to  he  received  iu  iiimg$  ^fgrmi  Jcjf 
mUo  allpeopUm 

In  the  text  lis  gmU  amd  e^mmanding -ioeirmef  qfikmR§ligim 
are  irufy  dutMreif  and  these  are  the  following: 

!•  Thai  ii  wm9  imp^aible  for  lAs  Lam  to  coiMbifm,  ar^  m  oik^ 
W9rd$f  Jk$ir€jfj iminmtn^  mkiU  mihetUU^iffnttturi^  ar  tmdsr  lA# 
legml  DUpmaUiomm 

Urn  Thai  Chi  ka»  mceompUtlud  ikit  grmt  work  iy  scmltiif  hii 
mm  Somite ih$  likauit  rf wrfU  Jle»hj  a$  m^  offering  fifr  »mm 

HI*  JhU  ikit  mat  dontj  m  omler  ihai  Ms  righiBoum§»$  ^iko 
Jjm  miglU  hejyyUltdbjf  ihoio^  whoynder  tkeinfimnee  oftho Qo$^ 
ftlJioo  lioti  of  nsv  o&sdisiics. 

It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  these  three  great  propositions  coi^ 
tain  the  substance  of  Christianity ;  -that  they  teach  our  Ruined 
Condition  under  the  Law ;  our  Recovery  by  Christ ;  and  our  Di^ 
tj  and  Obedience  in  the  Chrisdan  character. 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  that  ii  wot  impoftibU  for  tko 
Lmo  to  dtotrojf  m  m  JMm,  mhUt  in  ike  Jleskf  or  to  fumiik  B^ 
Jimption  to  opottMti  beings  ;  has  been  already  considered  at  length 
is  the  preceding  discourses.  This  is  the  state,  in  which  Chris- 
tianity found  Man,  and  took  the  charge  of  his  concerns.  On  this 
state  Christianity  is  erected,  as  on  its  proper  foundation ;  and  but 
Cur  this  state  appears,  in  my  view  at  least,  to  have  neither  use^ 
explanation,  nor  meaning. 

Tke  second  propoiition  is  now  to  become  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion* As  it  is  a  proposition  of  vast  extent,  and  contains  a  great 
many  particulars  of  vast  importance,  demanding  severally  a  mi- 
Qttte  examination ;  it  will  furnish  an  ample  field  for  many  dis- 
courses. 

In  this  proposition  it  is  asserted,  that  God  has  accompliehed  the 
freat  work  of  destroying  sin  in  Man  by  sending  his  onm  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  fleshy  as  an  offering  for  sin* 

The  first  inquiry^  excited  by  this  assertion,  is.  What  is  thc 
CaARACTxa  or  the  Pxasoir,  thus  sent  f 

The  second.  What  ha^  hs  do!Ie  ?  and^ 
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T%€  ihirdy  How  has  he  destroyed  sin  iv  Man  ? 

In  this  order  I  propose  to  consider  these  highly  interesting 
subjects. 

In  the  Jirst  place^  I  mill  proceed  to  investigate  the  Charactjui 
*or  THE  Person,  who  was  thus  sent. 

The  character,  given  of  him  in  the  text,  is  plainly  a  singular 
one.  He  is  called  God^^  Ovm  Son  and  is  yet  said  (p  have  6eei| 
sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  These  two  great  particulars, 
so  unlike,  so  contrasted,  form  a  character,  differing  altogether 
from  every  other;  and  demand  a  very  diligent  consideration* 
The  first  of  them  shall  be  the  immediate  object  of  our  attention* 

At  our  entrance  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  the  first 
thing  which  strikes  the  mind  is,  that  t<  is  a  subject  of  mere  Rtve- 
htion.  Without  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  knowledge,  in  this 
world,  that  such  a  person  exists.  The  Philosopher,  therefore* 
has  no  other  concern  with  this  subject,  except  either  to  believe, 
or  disbelieve,  the  testimony,  which  the  Scriptures  give.  By  his 
own  Reason  he  can  add  nothing  to  what  is  revealed,  and  without 
impiety  he  can  alter  nothing. 

Secondly^  As  Revelation  communicates  to  us  our  original  know- 
ledge of  this  subject,  so  it  communicates  to  us  all,  which  we  nan 
know.  The  things,  which  it  testifies,  were  not  designed  to  be, 
neither  can  they  become,  the  materials  of  future,  philosophical 
investigation  and  improvement.  The  knowledge,  which  at  this 
day  exists  concerning  this  subject,  is  all  found  in  the  Bible. 

Thirdly,  The  things,  commttnicated  concerning  it,  being  commU' 
nicated^  not  in  the  words  which  Man'^e  wisdom  teacheth,  btU  in  those 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  are  communicated  in  the  best  oni^ 
wisest  manner  possible  ;  the  manner,  which  was  approved  by  in- 
finite Wisdom.  There  is  no  error,  no  oversight ;  nothing  super- 
fluous, nothing  defective.  That,  and  that  only,  is  taught,  which 
God  thought  it  proper  to  teach,  in  the  manner,  which  God  thought 
*it  proper  to  adopt. 

Fourthly^  As  the  doctrines  concerning  this  singular  Person  are 
ai  the  highest  moment  to  plain,  uneducated  men,  as  well  as  to  men 
of  learning,  it  is  certain,  that  the  things,  really  revealed,  are  so  re- 
-vealed,  that  such  men,  acting  with  integrity,  can  understand  them, 
nfficiently  to  make  them  proper  and  useful  objects  of  their  Paith. 
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Of  course,  the  leims,  in  which  they  are  revealed,  are  used  ia 
Mflk  a  manner,  at  tbeae  men  can  onderscand.  n^  wf^  thtrt* 
fan^  wi$€d  meeardmg  io  ih&ir  piam^  auiemary^  oftxriout  mioai^  ^ 

4  tlHmmimgj  whkk  Untg  have  ta  lAe  mnui  MlcreMrtf  ^MtmkinJL 
Of  coarse  also,  they  have  no  technical,  philasophical»  or  pecu* 
tutg  atgnlBiftition  i  becaoie,  if  tbas  used,  timjr  could  never  be  un- 
derstood bjr  such  men ;  Ol^,  in  other  words,  by  almost  the  whole 
body  of  Mankind. 

*  I\fiUyj  Juit  §0  much  is  revealed  concerning  tUs  extraordinary 
fertrn^  euiiie  uMefidfor  «t  io  knom*  This  truth  is  derived,  with 
tbsolute'  certainty,  from  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God. 

^  Whatever  is  revealed  is  revealed  by  this  wisdom  and  goodnes^ ; 
sad  whatever  is  withheld  is  by  the  same  wisdom  and'  goodness 
wHUbekL  That  which  is  revealed,  therefore,  we  are  required  by 
the  authority  of  God  to  believe ;  and  are  bound  to  have  no  refer- 
eace  in  our  faith  to  that,  which  is  withheld.  Whatever  mysteries 
My  be  inferred,  or  may  seem  to  be  inferred,  from  the  things,  ac* 
loally  revealed,  can  in  no  manner  affect  tliem ;  and  ought  in  no 
wanner  to  affect  our  faith  in  them.  All  that  is  taught  is  exactly 
tnie,  aftd  to  be  fiuthfiilly  believed ;  although  all  that  is  true  is 
lot  taught ;  nor  capable  of  being  divined  by  such  minds  as  ours* 
'  Sixihfyj  Whatever  is  contained  in  the  Ser^twres  eoncernmg  this 
nijtct^  as  concerning  every  other,  that  is,  in  the  Scriptures  as  they 
SS9  are^  is  to  be  regarded  as  unquestionablif  the  Word  of  Godj  tm- 
Uss  proved  not  to  be  genuine  by  mantucript  authority.  Nothing  is 
to  be  admitted  with  respect  to  this  subject,  which  would  not  be 
JQftifiably  admitted  with  respect  to  any  other  Scriptural  subject. 
Particularly,  all  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text  are  to  be  re- 
jected with  scorn ;  as  miserable  attempts  to  mend  the  Word  of 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  human  philosophy.  The  rea* 
•onableness  of  this  rule  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  proceed  to  examine  the 
Character  of  this  singular  Person,  denoted  by  the  phrase,  Ood^s 
vwn  ooft« 

The  Scriptures  arc  undoubtedly  the  best  commentators  on 
themselves,  wherever  they  professedly  undertake  to  explain  their 
own  language.  Christ  has,  in  many  instances,  called  himself  the 
Son  of  Grod ;  and  in  many  more,  (which  is  exactly  equivalent,)  has 
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declared  God  to  be  his  fother.  In  one  of  ihcsc  instances  the  j€w$ 
attempted  to  kill  him  fw  challenging  this  character*  The  words 
which  he  used  were.  My  Father  worktih  hitherto^  and  I  modu 
Thereforej  says  the  Evangelist,  in  the  following  verse,  lA«  Jem§ 
imight  the  more  to  kill  Atm,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  lA#  tak* 
bath^  but  said  also,  that  Ood  was  his  father,  making  himsUfoqmi 
with  God*  John  v.  17,  18.  We  have  here  the  commeatof  the 
Evangelist  on  Christ's  meaning  in  adopting  this  language ;  and 
it  is  no  other  than  this ;  That  in  declaring  God  to  be  his  Fhiker^ 
he  made  himself  equal  with  God.  No  comment  can  be  plainer,  or 
more  decisive.  But  we  have,  further,  the  comment  of  Christ  him* 
self:  for  such  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  esteemed.  He  had 
healed  the  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Siloam  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  The  Jews  sought  to  kill  him  for  this  action.  He  justified 
himself  by  this  remarkable  declaration.  My  father  worketh  AilAsr* 
io,  and  I  work :  that  is,  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  on  the  Sab> 
bath  day,  in  his  providence :  I,  who  am  his  Son,  work  also  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  authority ;  being  Lord  of  tha 
Sabbath  even  as  he  is.  In  Ae  following  part  of  the  context,  to 
cut  off  all  room  for  misconception  concerning  the  import  of  this 
phraseology,  and  the  character  claimed  in  it,  he  informs  the  Jinss 
in  the  verses  immediately  following,  that  he  does  all  this^s  which  th^ 
Father  does  ;  that  the  Father  shews  him  all  things,  which  hisnself 
does  ;  that  he  has  life  in  himself^  even  as  the  Father  has  life  in 
himself;  that,  as  the  Father  gives  life  to  whom  he  pleases,  so  does 
the  Son;  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Father,  that  all  men  should  Ao- 
nour  the  Son^  even  as  they  honour  himself ;  that  those^  who  do  noi 
thus  honour  the  Son,  do  not  honour  the  Father;  that  the  Son  is  con^ 
stituied  the  only  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  and  that  all,  who 
are  in  the  graves,  shall  hear,  and  obey^  his  voice,  and  come  forth 
to  the  Resurrection,  either  of  life,  or  damnation.  Suchis  the  com- 
ment  of  the  Evangelist  on  this  phrase ;  such  are  the  proofs,  that 
it  is  uttered  in  its  simple  and  obvious  meaning.  Who  would  ima- 
gine, that  this  meaning  could  be  differently  understood  by  dif* 
fierent  readers,  or  be  mistaken  by  any  reader  ? 

In  John  X.  30,  Christ  said  to  the  Jews  assembled  around  him,^- 
I  and  my  Father  are  one.     The  unity,  here  challenged,  seems  not 
to  have  offended  them ;  (see  verse  36,)  but  they  attempted  to 
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•lone  him»  because  he  said  /  am  the  Son  of  God ;  as  he  informs 
US  in  the  verse  last  mentioned.  Upon  being  asked  by  him,  for 
what  good  work  they  stoned  him ;  they  replied,  For  a  good  work 
WH  »icne  thee  nol^  buifor  blasphemy^  because  fAoti,  being  a  ftian, 
mtikut  ihjfsel/God.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  men,  who  believe 
the  Bible,  that  Christ  was  a  person  of  irreproachable  beuevo- 
leoce  and  integrity.  The  Jews  declared  to  him,  as  the  Reason, 
why  they  were  about  to  stone  him,  that  in  sayings  he  was  the  Son 
ofQod^  Ae,  being  a  Man^  made  himself  Ood.  If,  then,  they  had 
misapprehended  his  meaning,  a  very  moderate  share  of  benevo^ 
koce  and  integrity  must  have  compelled  him  to  undeceive  them ; 
much  more  must  the  perfect  integrity  and  benevolence  of  Christ 
have  produced  this  effect.  It  is  impossible,  that  he  should  be 
justified  in  voluntarily  suffering  this  imputed  blasphemy  to  rest 
open  his  good  name  ;  and  to  prevent,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  pre- 
vent, their  reception  of  his  doctrines,  precepts,  and  mission. 
This  would  have  been  voluntarily  to  lay  a  fatal  stumbling  blocks 
or  offence,  before  them:  but  he  himself  has  said,  Woe  to  that  man, 
tjfwhom  the  offence  cometh.  It  would,  also,  have  been  voluntari- 
ly to  leave  the  full  impression  of  a  falsehood,  uttered  by  himself 
OH  their  minds;  which  would  be  the  same,  in  a  moral  view,  as 
to  utter  intentionally  the  same  falsehood.  Finally,. under  this 
mistake  they  were  about  to  murder  him ;  a  crime,  which  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  fail  of  preventing,  if  they  were  influenced  to 
commit  it  merely  by  mistaking  his  meaning :  a  thing  so  easily 
rectified  by  his  own  explanation.  It  is  certain  then,  that  they 
did  not  mistake  his  meaning. 

But,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  he  himself  has  settled 
the  point.  If  said  he,  /Jo  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me 
not;  but  ifldo,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  zoorks,  that 
ye  may  know  and  believe^  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him^. 

The  same  subject  of  controversy  arose  again,  when  Christ 
stood  as  a  prisoner  before  the  Sanhedrim.  After  attempting  in 
vain  to  prove  him  guilty  of  any  crime  by  various  means,  Cata- 
fhas  put  him  upon  oath,  to  tell  the  Sanhedrim  whether  he  was  the 

*  That  the  Jews  understood  Chriit  to  confirm  their  conitruction  of  his  wonii  I.i 
ctrtttn ;  for  St.  John  layi  Uiat  they  now  fought  a^in  to  take  him. 
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ChrUij  the  Son  ofOod*  Christ  immediately  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 7%e  high  Priett  then  rent  his  clothes  ;  and  declared^  thai 
he  had  spoken  blasphemy  ;  viz.  the  very  blasphemy,  of  which  the 
Jews  had  before  accused  him  for  the  very  same  declaration  f  and 
the  Sanhedrim  pronounced  him  guilty  of  death.  Here,  as  in  die 
former  case,  Christ  went  on  to  challenge,  unequivocally,  the  cha* 
meter  denoted  by  this  phrase;  and  said,  Hereafter  shall  ye  su 
the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power  ^  and  coimngvH 
the  clouds  of  Heaven.  Thus  we  have  the  comment  of  St.  John 
on  this  phrase ;  declaring,  that  Christ  in  using  it  made  himfte^ 
equal  with  God:  the  comment  of  the  Jewish. people  and  Sanke^ 
drim;  declaring,  that  Christ  in  using  it  was  guilty  of  blasphemy^ 
because^  that^  being  a  man^  he  thus  made  himself  God  ;  and  Christ 
himself,  according  directly  with  this  interpretation  of  it,  justify- 
ing his  own  use  of  it  with  this  meaning,  and  bringing  irresistible 
proofs^  that  he  applied  it,  thus  understood,  to  him.self,  with  the 
most  absolute  truth  and  propriety.  If  we  allow  the  language, 
here  used,  to  be  used  in  the  customary  and  obvious  manner;  the 
only  manner,  in  which  it  could  be  understood  by  those,  to  whom  ^ 
it  was  addressed,  and  in  which  it  can  be  understood  by  ohiety* 
nine  hundredths  of  those,  who  read  it;  nay,  further,  if  we  do  not 
assign  it  a  meaning,  which  each  man  must  laboriously  contrive 
for  liimscif,  because  the  obvious  meaning  does  not  suit  his  own 
system  ;  or  must  receive  from  another,  who  has  for  the  same  rea- 
son contrived  it  in  this  manner;  we  must  admit  all  this  to  be 
clearly  and  unquestionably  said,  and  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
this  phrase  in  the  text,  beyond  any  rational  debate. 

If  I  have  satisfactorily  settled  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  the 
Text  CQutains,  among  other  things,  the  following  important  Doc- 
trine. '. 

That  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and  perfectlt  God*  This 
lioctrine  I  shall  attempt  to  maintain  by  a  variety  of  considera- 
tions, arranged  in  the  following  manner. 

I.  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrips 
(isoresas  the  true  and  perfect  God: 

II.  That  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  consistency  in 
th$  scheme  of  Redemption : 

k      III.  That  the  JewSj  according  to  the  opposite  doctrinSy  are  unjusf- 
■^  charged  with  guilt  inputting  Christ  to  death  : 
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TV.  That  the  Prophets  and  Apostln^  according  to  the  same  doc^ 
cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  sin  of  leading  Mankind  into 


'^^     V.  To  these  arguments  from  the  Scriptures^  I  propose  in  another 
"  flaee^  to  subjoin  several  testimonies  to  the  same  doctrine  from  JewSj 
€3krittians,  and  Heathens. 

!•  t  shall  attempt  to  show^  that  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrips 
Hares  as  the  true  and  perfect  Ood. 

This  argument  may  be  advantageously  exhibited  by  showing. 
I.  That  the  Names  of  God; 
n.  That  the  Attributes  of  Ood; 

III.  That  the  Actions  of  God  ;  ^t\A, 

IV.  That  the  Relations,  which  God  sustaitis  to  his  creatures ; 
wre  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Christ  ;  and, 

V.  TTiat  divine  worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  required  to  be  ren* 
itrtdj  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered,  to  Christ, 

I.  TTie  Names  of  God  are  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Christ. 
1st.  He  is  directly  called  God, 

John  i.  1 ,  /n  the  beginning  was  the   Word,  and  the  Word  tons 
tnlh  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.     In  this  passage  St.  John  not 
only  declares  Christ  to  be  God,  but  to  be  eternal.     In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word.     And  in  the  following  verse  he  declares 
that  he  is  co- eternal  with  God  :  The  same  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God :  Words  exactly  equivalent  to  those  in  Proverbs  viii. 
23,  24,  where  the  same  truth  is  also  asserted :   The  Lord  possess- 
^dme  in  the  beginni?ig  of  his  way  ;  before  his  works  of  old,     I  was 
Ht  up  from  everlasting  ;  from  the  beginning  ;  or  ever  the  earth 
vaf.     In  the  following  verse  the  Evangelist  further  declares,  that 
Christ  was  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and  that  without  him 
^as  not  even  one  thing  made,  which  has  been  made*.      In  this 
passage  of  Scripture  St.  John  has  not  only  declared,  that  Christ 
is  God;  but,  to  prevent  any  possible  mistake  concerning  what 
^^  meant  by  the  word  God,  has  told  us,  that  he  is  co-eternal  with 
God  the  Father ;  and  that  he  is  the  Creator  of  every  thing,  which 
<?xi.sis.     Were  the  Scriptures  allowed  to  speak  their  own  lan- 
^"^^\  this  single  passage  would  decide  the  controversy :  for  i( 


«  * 


See  the  Originsfl. 
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is  impossible  to  declare  in  stronger  language,  or  more  explicit, 
that  Christ  is  God  in  the  highest  sense,  originally,  and  without 
derivation. 

Romans  ix.  5,  Of  whom^  as  concerning  the  fleshy  Chrisi  come, 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed^  for  ever.  Amen*  This  passage  can- 
not be  avoided,  by  any  means  except  a  resolute  dcniaL 

1  Timodxy  iii.  16,  *  Without  controversy  great  is  the  mg/sierg  of 
Oodliness.  God  was  manifest  in  the  fleshy  justified  in  the  S^^iriif 
seen  of  Angels,  preached  unto  the^fientiles^  believed  on  in  the  wofldj 
and  received  up  into  glory.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that 
these  things  are  said  of  Christ,  and  that  they  can  be  said  of  no 
other.  Jfo  other  person,  and  no  attribute,  can  be  said  to  be  God^ 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  Angels,  preach- 
ed  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  and  received  up  into 
glory.  Let  any  person  make  the  experiment ;  and  he  will  find 
it  impossible  to  make  the  application  of  all  these  things  to  any 
other,  than  the  Redeemer. 

Matthew  i.  23,  and  Isaiah  vii.  14,  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  con- 
ceive, and  shall  bring  forth  a  son;  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name 
Emmanuel;  that  is,  God  with  us.  Christ,  therefore,  is  God  oiIAim. 

2  Peter  i.  \,  To  them,  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with 
us  y  through  the  righteousness  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ* 
According  to  the  original,  of  our  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ; 
rx  esx  '^fji'uv,  xai  lumnfoQ,  Iffis  Xpi^.  The  common  translation  is  a 
violation  of  the  Greek ;  and,  besides,  it  is  through  the  Righteous^ 
ness  of  Christ  only,  that  the  precious  faith  of  the  Apostles,  and  other 
good  men,  is  obtained.  Jesus  Christ  is,  therefore,  our  God  and 
Saviour* 

Psalm  xlv.  6,  7,  quoted  in  Hebrews  i.  8,  9,  Unto  the  Son  he 
saith,  thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever :  a  sceptre  of  right-* 
eousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom*  Thou  hast  loved  righteous' 
ntss,  and  haled  iniquity :  therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  onmil- 
ed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  idfove  thy  fellows.  This  is  ad- 
dressed by  God  the  Father  to  the  Son.    The  Father,  therefore, 


*  ThtM  8«nnoiiB  were  written  before  tlie  reinltf  of  Oriesbech  aod  others  wnm 
extensively  known  in  this  country.  The  author  was  satisfied  from  an  ezazninatioii 
of  these  results,  that  theoommon  is  the  genuine  readin^^  of  the  text. 
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propriety  of  the  application  F     IVhU  #e  Wkfhe  M^HJ,  tfait'lltf 

is  callril  God  in  the  lull  mid  perfactMDK,  h»  dedbiM,  thit  (Av 

Mrwne  of  fAr  5<m  ij/or  tver  iii^UfciK  -  VwMn;  M  Ood  U  the 

absolute  sense,  can  an  cverlsMBg  tlkwM,  «r-dWiiuao,  be 'df 

tribnicd  ?  ,:.,-,.■.■ 

Revelation  zxt.  5 — 7,  .^MA*  iftM'Mr^pMr  Ae  tAnmc  s«hL 

hthold.  Imake  all  ihingt  ntmf'mmi  i»  ntif  Irttoiiw,  /  m»  ^/j)M 

and  Omrga,  iht  btgiwiing  Hrfrf  «l«  Mi^' fA« jMrMtd  lk»  hat,     & 

Ihiit  oTcTcomtlh  ahnit  iithtrifsU ikmgt,'mHi  IMt  6>  hit  Gttd,tmJ 

kt  ihall  U  my  ton.     Thai  ic  il'Cbrbt,  who  it  ipiAeQ  or  in  tfall 

passage,  is  evident  by  a  compWifon  of  Rev.  1;  It, and  Rev.  iiL 

II.     in  the  former  or  [besepMsagetChriatM^ /am  ^/^AaoMf 

QmtgUi  Hmfintwrndtlu  Uuu    In  tike  htter  he  nys,  7b  Aim,  (Aof 

^mmcnmmlk^ImUlgnein  ftt  on  «y  <Arom  ;  mn  «» /overeunK,  otuf 

iBHf  rf—ii"  wtfA  my  A/A«r  M  Ai>  tkront.     In  Rev.  zz.   11,  13, 

VG  are  informed,  that  John  laa  a  great  white  tkrwie,  and  him  that 

nl  imitjfrom  whose/ace  the  heavent  and  the  earth  fled  aanuf,  and 

ikn  wmi  futmd  no  place  for  them;  and  that  he  tarn  the  dead, 

•Mil  mmi  great,  itand  before  Ood.     He  tbat  sat  upon  the  throne 

isBcv*  zxi>  0,  ii  plainly  the  same  person,  who  in  chap,  xz.  11, 

iieihibited  as  sitting  on  the  great  white  throne ;  and  this  person 

«•  cenainly  know  to  be  Christ ;  because  1A«  Father  judgelh  no 

'     *in^  hmt  Itath  cammitttd  alt  judgment  vMo  the  Son ;  and  because 

tW  ihroBe,  here  sptriien  of,  is  the  throne  of  final  judgmetit.    In 

(ht  second  and  thbd  of  these  passages  Christ  declares  himself  to 

'    ^  tkt  Jlfyha  and  Om»ga,  thefirit  and  the  last,  or  the  beguMxng 

»idtketndj  and  tobe  >et  domni^on  the  throne  of  hit  Father.     Id 

■he  tnt  passage  he  declares,  that  Ae  milt  be  a  God  to  him  that 

•tweemcfA.     In  the  last  he  is  declared  by  the  Evangeliit  to  be 

God. 

I^ere  are  many  other  passages,  in  which  Christ  is  directly 
cilled-God.     Bttt  these  an  sufiBcient  to  establish  the  point. 
9d)y.  Christ  is  called  the  Ghkat  God. 

Titos  ii.  13,  Looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  glorious  appear- 

"i^t^ Iht  QreatQod, and mw Saviour  Jtsm Christ.     IntheGreek 

■til  lAe  Qreal  Ood  even  oar  Savioitr  Jesus  Christ,  or  our  Great  Goct 

I      »)d  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     Gcd  the  F:it1r-r  ^■:ill  not  appear  at 
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the  judgmenu  If  then,  Christ  is  not  the  Great  God^  God  will 
uot  appear  at  the  judgment  at  all.  Kai,  the  conjunction  here 
ysed,  is  rendered  exactly,  in  many  cases,  by  the  English  word 
Even;  particularly  in  the  phrase  God  and  our  Father j  found 
Gal.  i.  4,  1  Thess.  i.  3,  3  Thess.  ii«  16,  Sic.  In  the  last  of  these 
places  the  Translators  have  rendered  it  even,  as  they  plainly 
ought  to  have  done  in  both  the  others  :  since  the  present  render- 
ing makes  the  Apostle  speak  nonsense* 

3dly.  Christ  is  called  the  True  God. 

I  John  V.  20,  In  his  son  Jesus  Christ.  ?%»,  in  the  original,  7%tf 
Person^  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life.  If  this  passage  admits 
any  comment,  it  must  be  that  of  Christ  himself;  who  says,  lam 
THE  life;  and  that  of  <Ae  Evangelist;  who  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  Epistle,  and  second  verse,  says,  For  the  Life  was  tnantfest" 
ed;  and  we  have  seen  it^  and  bear  witness^  and  shew  unto  you  that  - 
eternal  Life^  which  was  with  the  Father ^  and  was  manifested  unto  us. 

4thly.  Christ  is  called  the  Mighty  God. 
\  Psalms  1.  1 — 3,  7%e  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord  hath  spoken, 
and  called  the  earth  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down 
thereof.  Out  of  Zion^  the  perfection  of  beauty^  God  hath  shined. 
Our  God  shall  come^  and  shall  not  keep  silence :  afire  shall  devour 
before  him^  and  it  shall  be  very  tempestuous  round  about  him. 
This  Psalm  is  a  prediction  of  the  last  Judgment.  In  the  first 
verse,  the  Person,  who  comes  to  judge  the  world,  and  who  speaks 
the  things,  recorded  in  this  Psalm,  is  called  Al,  Albim,  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  is  exhibited  as  calling  mankind  before  him  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  his  going  down.  In  the  second,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  shining^  or  displaying  his  glory,  out  of  Zion;  that  is, 
by  his  disi>eiisations  to  his  Church.  In  the  third,  is  described 
the  awful  splendour,  with  which  he  will  appear,  the  fire  which 
shall  consume,  and  the  convulsion  which  shall  rend  asunder,  the 
world,  at  that  great  and  terrible  day.  But  Christ  alone  will  ap- 
pear on  that  day ;  and  at  his  presence  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  toiih  a  great  noise  ;  and  by  the  flaming  flre^  with  which  he 
will  be  surrounded,  the  elements  will  melt  with  fervent  heat^  and 
the  earth  and  the  workb  hat  are  therein  will  be  burnt  up.  Christ, 
therefore,  is  the  God,  the  Mightt  God,  the  Jehovah,  who  i*^ 
here  mentioned. 
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Isaiah  ix.  6,  For  imto  us  a  Child  is  born ;  unto  us  a  Son  is  given : 
4md  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders :  and  his  name 
^hall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coufisellor,  the  Mighty  God^  the  Father 
^  the  everlasting  age^  the  Prince  of  Peace.  This  Child,  this 
Son,  is  the  Mighty  God^  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  age,  and 
Me  Prince  of  Peace.  He  who  admits,  that  a  child,  a  son,  is  the 
mighty  God,  will  certainly  admit,  that  this  can  be  no  other  than 
Christ.  He,  who  does  not,  will  charge  Isaiah  with  uttering 
&lsehood. 

The  same  name,  Wonderfid,  is  also  given  to  him  by  himself, 
Vhen  appearing  as  an  Angel ;  or  rather  as  the  Angela  to  Maiioah 
and  his  Wife^  Judges  xiii.  1 8,  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
Am,  Why  askest  thou  thus  after  my  name  ;  seeing  it  is  secret :  in 
the  Hebrew^  seeing  it  is  Wonderful :  the  same  word  being  used  in 
both  these  passages.  The  Hebrew  words,  which  are  translated 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord^  may  be  literally  rendered  The  Axgel-Je- 
HOVAH,  or  Jehovah-Axoel  :  that  is,  He,  who,  though  Jehovah, 
is  yet  a  Messenger*.  For  this  view  of  the  subject  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  furnish  the  most  ample  authority. 

In  Isaiah  xlviii.  12,  and  onward,  we  have  these  words,  Hearken 
unto  me,  O  Jacob,  and  Israel  my  called,  I  am  He  ;  /  am  thv  first, 
I  also  am  the  last.  Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earthy  and  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens.  I  call  unto 
ihem :  they  stand  up  together.  Come  ye  near  unto  me  ;  hear  ye 
this  :  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the  beginning :  from  the 
time  that  it  was,  there  am  I.  And  nozo  the  Lord  God  and  his  Spi- 
rit hath  sent  me.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel :  lam  the  Lord  thy  God.  Here  the  Person  speak- 
ing informs  us  that  he  is  the  First  and  the  Last  ;  that  he  has  found- 
ed the  earth,  and  spanned  the  heavens  ;  that  he  is  Jehovah  God, 
the  Redeemer,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel :  and  yet  he  says,  that 
the  Lord  Jehovah  and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  him  ;  or,  as  Origen  and 
Lowth  translate  it,  7%c  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spi- 
rit. The  Person  sending,  therefore,  is  Jehovah;  and  the  Per- 
son sent  is  also  Jehovah. 
The  same  Person,  under  the  appearance,  and  by  the  name  of 

♦  SceHor*/fy'#NewTranalaUoiiof  Hosea.     Appendix. 
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a  Man,  wregtUd  with  Jacob  at  Peniel,  and  there  gave  him  the  nanu 
Israel^  or  a  Prince  of  God :  assigning  for  it  this  remarkable  reason ; 
For  as  a  Prince  hast  thou  power  with  God^  and  with  men,  andha$i 
prevailed.  After  asking  his  name,  and  receiving  a  blessing  firooi 
him  (upon  which  he  departed)  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Peniel;  for^  said  he,  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face^  and  my  life  U 
prcsvrved. 

This  Person  is  called  by  Hosea,  Godj  the  Angela  and  Jehoyab. 
He  had  power  with  God;  yva^  he  had  power  over  the  Angela  and 
prevailed.  He  had  wept^  and  made  supplication  unto  him*  He 
found  him  in  Bethel ;  and  there  he  spake  with  us^  even  Jbhovab, 
God  of  Hosts.  Horsley^  whose  biblical  opinions  will  rarely  be 
disputed  with  success,  has  the  following. observations  on  this  sub- 
ject. "  This  Man,  therefore,  of  the  book  of  Genesis^  this  Angel 
of  Hosea,  who  wrestled  with  Jacobs  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Jehovah-Angel,  of  whom  we  so  often  read  in  the  English  Bible, 
under  the  name  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  A  phrase  of  an  un- 
fortunate structure,  and  so  ill  conformed  to  the  original,  that,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  it  has  led  many  into  the  error  of  conceiving  of 
the  Lord  as  one  person,  and  of  the  Angel  ^%  another.  The  word 
of  the  Hebrew,  ill  rendered  "  the  Lord,"  is  not,  like  the  English 
word,  an  appellative,  expressing  rank,  or  condition ;  but  it  is  the 
proper  name  Jehovah.  And  this  proper  name  Jehovah  is  not, 
in  the  Hebrew^  a  genitive  after  the  noun  substantive  *'  Angel,"  as 
the  English  represent  it ;  but  the  words  niH*  ^"^  IK^O  "  J*- 
hovah,"  and  "  Angel,"  are  two  substantive  nouns,  in  apposition ; 
both  speaking  of  the  same  person  ,  the  one  by  the  appropriate 
name  of  the  Essence ;  the  other  by  a  title  of  OflSce.  •'  Jehovah- 
An«cl"  would  be  a  better  rendering.  The  Jehovah-Anoel  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  no  other  than  He,  who,  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  these  observations,  Manoah  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  Angel  who  appeared  unto  him :  for  he 
said  unto  his  Wife,  verse  22,  We  shall  surely  die^  because  we  have 
seen  God.  In  the  same  manner  is  the  same  Person  presented  to 
us,  Malachi  iii.  1,  Behold^  I  will  send  my  Messenger  j  and  he  shall 
prepare  the  way^  before  me  ;  and  the  Lordy  whom  ye  seek  shall  sud' 
denly  come  to  his  temple;  even  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  whom  ye 
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€ltlight  in:  beholffj  he  shall  comcj  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  In 
liuke  vii.  27,  Christ,  speaking  of  John  the  Baptist,  says,  This  is 
Atj  of  whom  it  is  written.  Behold  I  send  my  Messenger  before  thy 
bee,  who  shall  prepare,  thy  way  before  thee.  John  the  Baptist  was, 
therefore,  the  Messenger,  who  was  to  prepare  the  way  ;  and  the 
J^rd,  even  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  was  Christ,  The  person, 
also,  speaking,  who  is  here  called  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  and  who 
aays,  this  Messenger  shall  prepare  the  way  before  himself,  is  also 
Christ. 

6thly.   Christ  is  called  the  God  of  Israel. 

Exodus  xxiv.  9,  10,  Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  J^adab  and 
'Jibihuy  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  they  saw  the  God 
^f  Israel.  Psalm  Ixviii.  17,13,  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousand^  even  thousands  of  Angels •  The  Lord  is  among  them, 
€if  in  Sinai,  even  the  holy  place.  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou 
Aast  led  captivity  captive^  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  Men,  Ep!ie- 
sians  iv.  8,  Wherefore  hf  saith.  When  he  ascended  on  hif^h,  he  led 
<:aplivity  captive,  arid  gave  gifts  unto  Men.  .ATozo  that  he  ascended 
'^hat  is  it^  but  that  he  descended  first,  into  the  laioer  parts  of  the 
earth.  He  that  descended  is  tlu  same,  also,  that  ascended  up  fur 
nbove  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things,  and  he^gavc  some 
nApostles,  and  some  Prophets,  &,c.  Here  the  Apostle  informs  us, 
dhat  the  person,  who  ascended  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  is 
KJhrist.  The  Psalmist  informs  us,  that  tho  person,  zoho  ascended 
^n  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  is  the  Lord,  who  appeared  in 
^inai.  And  Moses  informs  us,  ihiU  the  Lord,  ivho  appeared  in 
^inai,  was  the  God  of  Israel.  We  also  know,  that  no  man  hath 
9ieen  God,  the  Father,  at  any  time.  Christ  therefore  is  I  he  God 
^f  Israel.  Of  course, /Ae  God  of  Israel,  so  often  mentioned  in 
^e  Old  Testament,  is  every  where,  peculiarly,  Christ. 
6thly.  Christ  is  called  Jehovah* 

On  this  subject  Horsley  observes,  '*  The  word  Jehovah,  being 

descriptive  of  the  Divine  Essence,  is  equally  the  name  of  every 

^nc  of  the  Three  Persons  in  that  Essence.     The  compound  Je- 

hovah-Sabaoth  belongs  properly  to  the  second  Person,  being 

kis  appropriate  demiurgic  title ;  describing,  not  merely  the  Lord 

'>/*  such  armies,  af  military  leaders  bring  into  the  field,  but  the  un- 
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made,  self-existent  Maker  and  Sustainer  of  the  whole  anay  ancl 
order  of  the  Universe." 

Isaiah  vi.  1,  and  3,  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died^  I  saw 
Jehovah*  sitting  on  his  throne^  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  iraisi 
filled  the  Temple,  and  one  of  the  Seraphim  cried  to  another,  and 
said.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts :  and  again,  in  the 
5th,  8th,  11th,  and  12th  verses  of  the  same  chapter.  St.  Johnf 
quoting  the  9th  and  10th  verses  of  this  chapter,  in  his  Gospel, 
chapter  xii.  40,  says.  These  things  said  Esaias^  when  he  saw  hitf 
that  is,  Christ's,  glory,  and  spake  of  him.  To  prove,  beyond  con- 
troversy, that  Christ  is  the  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  here  mentioned, 
I  observe,  that  no  person  is  spoken  of  in  the  chapter,  except  Of- 
ziah,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  The  Seraphim,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and 
the  people  of  Israel.  The  Seraphim  and  the  people  of  Israel,  be- 
ing mentioned,  only  in  the  aggregate,  must  be  laid  out  of  the 
question.  Christ,  therefore,  being,  by  the  decision  of  the  Evan* 
gelist,  spoken  of  in  this  chapter,  must  be  either  the  prophet  him- 
self. King  Uzziah,  or  Jehovah  of  Hosts.  It  happens  also,  un- 
fortunately for  Unitarians,  that  the  prophet  saw  the  glory  of  no 
other  person,  but  Jehovah  of  Hosts  ;  yet  St.  John  assures  vts, 
he  saw  the  glory  of  Christ.  St.  John^s  opinion  on  this  subject 
we  cannot  mistake,  if  we  remember,  that  he  commences  his  Gos- 
pel in  this  manner  ;  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 

Isaiah  xl.  3,  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prt" 
pare  ye  the  way  o/"  Jehovah,  make  straight  in  the  desert,  a  high' 
way  for  our  God.  John  the  Baptist,  when  asked,  by  the  Messen- 
gers of  the  Sanhedrim,  Who  art  thou  ?  answered,  John  i.  23,  / 
am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Make  straight  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  as  saith  the  Prophet  Esaias.  St.  Matthew,  speak- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist,  chapter  iii.  3,  says.  This  is  he  that  was 
spoken  of  by  Esaias  the  Prophet,  saying.  The  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths 
straight.  From  these  passages,  compared,  it  is  evident,  that 
Christ,  before  whom  John  cried,  was  the  Lord,  whose  way  he 
directed  thus  to  be  prepared  in  the  wilderness ;  the  JehovaH; 

*  LowUi's  Notes  on  this  Verse. 
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spoken  of  by  the  Prophet;  the  Jehovah  of  Hosts  ^  who  said,  JMii- 
iachi  iii.  1,  Behold^  I  will  send  my  messenger  before  my  face^  and 
k  fhall  prepare  the  way  before  me. 

Exodus  iii.  2 — 6,  >^nc/ /Ae  Angel- Jehovah  op/yeared  unfoAtm, 
Ml  aflame  of  fire,  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush :  and  he  looked^  and 
hthold  the  bush  burned  with  fire^  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed. 
And  Moses  said^  I  will  now  turn  aside^  and  see  this  great  sight, 
vAy  the  bush  is  not  burned.     And  when  Jehovah  saw,  that  he 
iurned  aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
Ifushj  and  said,  Muses ^  Moses  !     And  he  said,  Here  am  /•     And  he 
md,  Draw  not  nigh  hither:  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet ; 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.     Moreover  he 
said,  Tarn  the  God  of  thy  Father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God 
9f  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,     And  Moses  hid  his  face,  for  he 
was  afraid  to  look  upon  God.     In  this  passage  we  are  informed, 
that  the  Angel-Jehovah  appeared  to  Moses,  in  the  burning  bush, 
and  said  to  him,  /  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob,     The  word  Andrei,  as  you  well  know,  denotes 
aptrson  sent;  and,  of  course,  implies  a  person  sending.     The 
Person  here  sent  is  called  Jehovah,  and  styles  himself  the  God 
of  Abraham.     It  needs  no  words  to  show,  that  the  Person  sent 
cannot  be  God  the  Father  ;  or  that  he  must  be  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant,  God  the  Son.     Christ  therefore  is  the  Jehovah,  men- 
tioned in  this  passage,  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac ^ 
Jtnd  the  God  of  Jacob. 

The  application  of  these  peculiar  names  of  the  Godhead  to  our 
Saviour  furnishes,  in  my  view,  an  unanswerable  argument  to 
prove  his  divinity  :  for, 

1st.  In  Isaiah  xlii.  8,  God  says,  /  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my 
^me,  and  rny  glory  I  will  not  give  to  another. 

In  this  passage,  God  declares,  that  he  icill  not  give  his  name, 
or  glory,  both  terms  meaning  here  the  same  thing,  to  another, 
*et,  in  the  word  of  this  same  God,  his  several  peculiar  and  dis- ' 
^^Dguishing  names  are  given  to  Jesus  Christ ;  not  indeed  commu- 
tJicated  to  him;  but  applied  to  him,  as  his  own  original,  proper 
appellations.  This  we  are  taught,  at  large,  Exodus  xxiii.  20, 
21,  Behold  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  m  the  way,  and 
*n  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared.     Beware  of  him^ 
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and  obey  his  voice  ;  provoke  kkn  not :  for  he  will  not  pardon  your 
transgressions^  for  My  Name  is  in  Attn.  Flere  we  arc  informed, 
that  the  Angela  sent  before  the  Israelites,  would  not  pardon  their 
transgressions^  if  they  provoked  him  ^  and  are  thus  certainly 
taught,  that  he  possessed  the  right  and  power  of  pardoning  sin. 
But  who  can  forgive  sinsj  except  God?  We  are  further  informed, 
that  the  Mime  of  God  is  in  this  Angel ;  not  that  it  is  given^  or  com» 
municated,  to  him,  but  that  it  exists  in  him,  and  belongs  to  him^ 
originally.  What  this  Name  is,  the  passage,  last  quoted  from 
Isaiah,  declares  to  us ;  lam  Jehovah,  that  is  my  J^ame.  It  is  also 
declared,  in  the  same  manner,  to  Moses,  when  asking  of  God,  Ex- 
odus, iii.  13,  What  was  his  ^^me,  that  he  might  declare  it  to 
the  children  o{  Israel.  And  God  said  unto  Moses  I  am  that  I  am. 
Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me 
unto  you.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  name  I  am 
has  the  same  import  with  Jehovah.  All  this  is  rendered  perfect- 
ly consistent,  and  obvious,  by  the  Scriptural  accounts  of  Christ. 
I  and  my  Father  are  one,  said  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews. 

For  God,  therefore,  in  his  own  word,  to  give,  or  apply,  his 
name,  or  glory,  to  Christ,  is  not  to  give  it  to  another ;  but  to  ap- 
ply to  Christ  names,  which  arc  his  own  proper  appellations. 
But,  according  to  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  this  assertion,  on  the 
part  of  God,  cannot  be  true.  The  doctrine  therefore  is  false ;  for 
Let  God  be  true  but  every  man  a  liar ;  that  is,  every  man,  who 
opposes  God. 

2dly.  In  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  39,  in  Isaiah 'sWxi.  10,  xliv.  6,  8, 
and  xlv.  o,  14,  21,  and  in  various  other  places,  God  says,  thai 
there  is  no  God  beside  him  ,*  that  there  is  none  else  ;  and  that  he 
knows  not  any.  Yet  Christ  is  called  God,  and  announced  by 
other  names  of  the  Deity,  in  the  several  passages  abovemention- 
6d,  and  in  many  others ;  and  this  by  the  same  God,  who  made 
this  declaration.  That  he  is  not  so  called,  in  a  subordinate,  de- 
legated, or  derived  sense,  is  unquestionably  evident ;  frst,  from 
the  titles  given  to  him,  viz.  The  TVue  God;  The  Mighty  God ; 
The  Great  God ;  The  God  of  Israel;  Jehovah;  and  I  am;  all  of 
them  names,  never  given  in  the  Scriptures  to  any  being,  but  the 
Deity :  se^ndlyy  from  the  things  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  same 
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passages ;  many  of  which,  as  joa  most  have  observed,  cannot  be 
predicated  of  any  being,  except  the  one  living  and  true  God. 

If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Scriptures .  speak  language, 
which  is  to  be  understood  in  Its  customary  sense,  the  only  sense, 
in  which  it  can  be  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
and  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  those,  for  whom  the  Scriptures 
were  written ;  if  it  be  admiUed,  that  God  has  chosen  the  most  pro* 
p«r  terms  to  communicate  true  ideas  of  himself  to  mankind ;  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  Jenu  Ckriit  i$  iruly^  and  pttftctlj/^  God. 


SERMON   XXXVI. 


DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 


PROOFS  FROM  THE 


ATTRIBUTES  AND  ACTIONS  ASCRIBED  TO  HIM. 


Romans  viii.  3,  4. 

For  what  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 

flesh,  God,  sending  his  own  Sony  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 

and  for  sin,  condemned  Sin  in  the  fleshy  That  the  righteousness 

of  the  Law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh, 

but  after  the  Spirit. 


For  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and 
of  a  sin-offering y  hath  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  {the  thing  tm« 
possible  for  the  Law  because  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh :) 
That  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  may  be  fulfilled  by  %ls,  who 
walk  not  according  to  the  fleshy  but  according  to  the  Spirit, 

Dr.  MacknighCs  Translation. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  observed,  that  the  great  and  com- 
manding doctrines  of  Christianity  are  briefly  declared  in  this 
passage  of  Scripture ;  and,  as  such,  recited  the  following ; 

I.  That  the  Law  could  not  destroy  Sin  in  Man  : 

II.  That  God  has  accomplished  this  work  by  sending  his  own 
Son  into  the  world : 
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III.  Thai  thii  woi  done,  in  order  that  the  righte^^nnesa  of  the 
Law  might  be  fulfilled  by  Christians* 

As  ihe  first  of  these  propositions  had  been  sufficiently  discus* 
sed ;  I  proposed,  in  a  series  of  Sermons,  to  examine  the  second} 
and  to  commence  the  examination  by  inquiring  into  the  character 
ofhim,  who  is  here  called  God^s  own  Son.  After  reciting  several 
scriptural  comments  on  this  phrase,  1  asserted,  that  it  contains 
the  following  important  Doctrine^ 

Uiat  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and  peffectly  God, 

This  doctrine  I  proposed  to  illustrate  under  several  heads  of 
Discourse*  then  specified  ^  the  first  of  which  was, 

That  Christ  is  spoken  ^f  in  the  Scriptures^  as  the  True  and  Per- 
feet  God. 

The  argument,  contained  in  this  proposition,  I  proposed  to  ex- 
Idbit  by  showing,  that  the 

Mimes^ 

Attributes^  and 

Actions  ofGod^  together  with  the 

Relations^  which  he  sustains  to  his  creatures  are  in  the  Scrijfh 
hares  ascribed  to  Christ ;  and,  TTiat  divine  worship  is  in  the  Scrips 
hares  required  to  be  rendered^  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually 
rendered^  to  him* 

The  first  of  these  subjects,  viz.  the  blames  of  God,  i  then  show- 
ed, at  sufficient  length  for  my  design,  to  be  abundantly  applied  to 
Christ  in  the  Scriptures.  I  now  propose  to  exhibit  this  truth  con* 
ceming  the  Attributes. 

I.  TV  peculiar  attributes  of  God  nre  ascribed  to  Christ  m  the 
Scriptures* 

1st.  Eternity* 

Revelation  i.  10,  H,  &o*  I  was  in  the  l^rit  on  the  Lord^s  Day, 
and  heard  behind  nu  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet,  sayings  lam  Al* 
pha  and  Om^ga,  the  First  and  the  Last,  and  I  turned  to  see  the 
voice  that  spake  with  me  ;  and,  being  turned,  I  saw  seven  golden 
eandlesticks  ;  and,  in  ihe  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks,  one  like 
^unto  the  Son  of  Mm :  and  when  I  saw  him  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead  :■ 
and  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying  unto  me.  Fear  not,  I 
am  the  First  and  the  Last,  I  am  he,  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and 
beholdj  I  am  alive  for  ever  more,  Amen* 

Vol.  IL  fO 
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Revelation  ii.  8,  Tkeit  ihmg$  taith  the  Pint  and  the  La$U  t»A<» 
WKU  dead  and  is  alive. 

Isaiah  xliv.  6,  Thus  saith  Jbhovab,  King  of  Israel,  and  his 
Redeemer^  Jbbovah  or  Hosts,  lam  the  First,  and  I  am  the  lAssi^ 
and  beside  me  there  is  fio  God. 

Isaiah  xlviii.  19,  Hearken  unto  me,  O  Jacob,  and  Israel  msf 
called;  I  am  he;  I  am  the  First;  I  also  am  the  Lastm  Misu 
hand,  also,  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earthy  &c. 

In  the  two  first  of  these  passages,  it  will  not,  for  it  plainly  can- 
not, be  disputed,  that  the  person,  spoken  of  by  St.  John,  and 
afterwards  speaking  of  himself,  who  was  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man 
who  was  dead,  is  alive ^  and livethfor  ever  more,  was  Christ;  and 
this  person  in  four  instances  declares  himself  to  be  the  First  ami 
the  Last :  the  strongest  assertion,  that  Eternity  past,  and  to  come, 
belongs  to  himself.  If  he  is  the  First,  none  can  have  been  before 
him  :  if  he  is  the  Last^  none  can  be  after  him. 

In  the  two  last  passages,  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  (the  latter  of 
which  has  in  the  preceding  discourse  been  clearly  proved  to  be 
trritten  concerning  Christ ;)  Jbhovab  or  Hosts,  who  declareSi 
that  beside  himself  there  is  no  God,  declare^  also,  that  He  is  the 
First,  and  that  He  is  the  Last.  This  language,  with  mathematic* 
al  certainty,  is  attributable  to  but  one  being ;  and  that  being  it 
the  only  living  and  true  God. 

Proverbs  viii.  23,  33,  T%e  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning 
of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlastings 
from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was. 

That  the  Person,  here  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Wisdom, 
is  Christ  cannot  be  rationally  questioned  by  any  man,  who  reads 
this  chapter  with  attention ;  especially,  if  he  compares  it  with  the 
account,  given  by  the  same  Person,  of  himself,  in  the  first  chap^ 
ter  of  the  same  book ;  where  he  exhibits  himself  as  the  Judge, 
and  Rewarder,  of  mankind.  To  place  the  matter  out  of  doubt, 
St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  Christ  is  the  Wisdom  of  God.  But  this 
Person  says,  he  was  set  up  from  everlasting. 

Micah  V.  3,  And  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  though  thou  be  little 
0nong  the  thousands  ofJudah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth 
VsUo  me,  that  is  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel ;  tohose  goings  forth  have  bees^ 
from  of  old,  from  Everlasting :  In  the  Hebrew,  from  the  dofe  ^ 


«l0nMfSf«  Tint  pMnge  waa,  ift|H|miie,  ptwAhmflf^  ackmnr- 
iedged  by  the  Jewish  aatioo  to  be  a  prophesy  of  Christ.  See 
Matt*  ii.  6,  where  it  is  qpioted,  as  suGh,  by  the  Phmriaei^  in  aa- 
awer  to  HurotPs  inquiiy  cooeerning  the  birth-plaGe  of  the  M ea» 
aiah.  Besides,  God,  speaking  in  the  passage  itself,  says,  Yti 
earf  i^ikie  $lmU  At  emtu forth  umto  me,  ice  Here  £b,  wAom  i^eti^t 
fmk  Aaas  iunfrwrn  the  da^  4^Etermiy^  is  said  by  another  Per^ 
son  to  emme  forih  unto  the  Ptreom  ipeakimgi  that  is,  unto  God 
the  Father. 

JiAmu  i^%  Mike  kegmmmgwmf  the  Wotrdf  mid  the  Ward  wKU 
wiikCMlftmdthe  WlardwmeChd.  TkemmewmiiHtheiegimmg 
wiihGod. 

.lS6hM  r.  90,  Thii  w  the  7\rue  Qed^mdweven^  the  Bier- 
nmlLife^ 

Vhe  oaipea  JsAomA,  lam^  and  /mi  thtU  I  am,  already  proved 
to  belong  to  Christ,  are  also  the  strongest  expressions  of  original 
and  eternal  existence.  The  phrase,  /  arn^  Christ  in  a  peculiar 
manner  applies  to  himself.  John  viii.  58,  And  Jesus  said  unto 
ihern^  Verify  verily  I  setg  unto  ycu,  before  Abraham  was  I  am. 
John  viii.  94^  ff'ye  believe  not  that  lam^  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins* 
Matthew  zxviii.  90,  Lo,  /  erne  wUh  yopi  alway^  Sic.  Here  Christ 
does  not  say,  Brfore  Abraham  sNtt,  I  was ;  or  I  will  be  with  you 
alway  ;  but  /am,  teaching  us  explicitly,  that  past  and  future  are 
perfectly  present  to  himself;  and  that  bis  own  existence  is  one 
pieaenttime. 

Sdly.  Both  by  these  names^  and  by  other  ascr^tions  of  Eternity 
io  Christy  he  is  declared  to  be  underived,  or  self  existent. 

He  who  is  the  First,  he  whose  existence  is  one  present  time, 
necessarily  exists  only  of  himself. 

Sdy.  Omnipoience  is  directly  ascribed  to  Christ. 

Rer.  LB,  lam  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End- 
istg,  saith  the  Lord,  who  is,  and  who  foot,  and  who  is  to  come,  the 
Jtkmighhfm  In  the  1 1th  verse  of  this  chapter  Christ  utters  these 
words  of  himself.  Either,  then,  there  are  two  persons,  who  tnriy 
aay  these  things,  each  of  himself;  or  Christ  declares  them  of 
hiiDadf  ID  both  these  verses.  The  choice  in  this  alternative  I 
wilUngly  leave  to  the  Unitarians:  for,  either  way,  the  great 
qoealioo  in  debate  is  determined  with  equal  certainty.    If  Christ 
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speaks  the  words  in  the  8th  verse,  he  is  the  Ahnighty ;  if  not| 
there  are  two  Persons,  who  arc  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega^  the 
First  and  the  Last.  Origen  comments  on  these  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  '^  And  that  thou  mayest  know  the  Omnipotence 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  one  and  the  same,  hear  John 
speaking  in  the  Revelation  in  this  manner.  7%<5e  things  Moiik 
the  Lord  God^  who  t>,  and  who  was^  and  who  is  to  come  ;  lAc  Al* 
mighty :  for  who  is  the  Almighty  to  come,  except  Christ.*'  Ori- 
gen supposed  "o  ''6gxoyi£v9s  to  indicate  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  day 
of  Judgment.  Psalm  xlv.  3,  Gird  thy  fword  t^pan  thy  ihighj  O 
Most  Mighty.  He  who  is  most  mighty  is  plainly  Almighty. 
Matthew  xz viii.  1 8,  And  Jesus  came^  and  spake  unto  them,  sayings 
.111  power  is  givers  unto  me  in  Heaven  and  in  Earth*  The  Gredc 
word  here  is  e^itfia ;  the  most  proper  meaning  of  which  is  anihwfir 
fyy  control^  or  dominion.  But  he,  who  has  the  authority,  control, 
or  dominion,  over  all  things,  unquestionably  possesses  all  power, 
in  the  original  and  absolute  sense. 

This  control  was  manifested  by  Christ  in  the  obedience  of 
diseases,  life,  and  death,  the  elements  of  this  world,  and  Angels 
both  good  and  evil,  to  his  command.  The  manner,  in  which  he 
exercised  his  control  over  all  these  things,  was,  it  should  be  re* 
raembered,  the  same,  which  he  used  at  the  creation.  In  both 
coses  he  spoke ,  and  it  waff  done.  The  bread,  with  which  he  fed  the 
two  companies  of  four  thousand,  and  five  thousand,  men,  came 
Into  existence,  just  as  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  had  before  done, 
in  obedience  to  his  mere  pleasure.  To  the  leper  he  said,  /  mill  ; 
be  thou  clean  ;  to  the  deaf  ears.  Be  opened;  to  the  blind,  Receive 
iky  sight ;  to  the  demons,  come  out  of  the  man  ;  and  to  the  winds 
and  waves.  Peace:  be  still:  as  he  had  before  said,  Let  there  be 
Light ;  and  was  in  the  same  manner  obeyed.  The  most  proper 
mode,  however,  of  exhibiting  the  Omnipotence  of  Christ  is  to  ap- 
peal to  those  acts,  by  which  it  is  peculiarly  displayed.  When 
we  read  John  i.  ^^  All  things  were  made  by  him^  and  withatU  kkn 
was  not  any  thing  made  which  was  made ;  and  Hebrews  i.  3,  (^ 
folding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power  ;  we  are  presented 
with  the  strongest  possible  proofs,  that  his  power  is  unlimited* 
He,  who  created,  and  who  upholds,  the  Universe,  plainly  can  do 
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tfftry  thing,  which  in  its  native  is  possible;  and  is  in  the  abso^ 
farte  sense  Omnipotent* 

4thly*  OmmiBeienee  U  alio  ascribed  to  ChriiL 

Johnzsi*  17  9  PeUrioiihwUo  Atni,  LonZ,  theuknomui  all  ikmgi. 
To  this  ascription  of  Omniscience  Christ  makes  no  reply ;  and» 
therefore,  admits  it  in  its  fiiU  latitude.  If  it  had  not  been  true ; 
it  is  impossible,  that  he  should  have  pennitted  Peter  to  continue 
in  so  dangerous  an  error. 

Matthew  mu  37,  Ml  iMngi  are  delivered  unto  nuoffm/  Father^ 
aad  no  one  kmmeih  ihi  Son,  hU  ike  Ihiher  ;  ndlher  knomeih  ati^ 
sue lAs  AlA«r,  saoe  lAe  Son;  «iui  Ae,  to  whomioever  the  Son  wili 
roooai  Asm*  In  this  passage  both  the  OmniecUnee  and  incon^re* 
kemAUUjf  of  Christ  are  declared  by  himself.  He,  who  knows 
the  Father,  is  Omniscient.  He,  who  ib  known  only  by  the  Fa- 
tber,  is  incomprehensible. 

No  exercise  of  Omniscience  is  more  peculiarly  declaratory  of 
this  perfection,  than  searching  the  heart ;  and  none  more  pecu- 
liarly challenged  by  God  as  his  sole  prerogative.  Accordingly, 
]  Kings  viii.  39,  Solomon^  addressing  himself  to  God  in  his  pray- 
er at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  says,  For  thouj  even  thou  only^ 
knowest  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  Men.  Yet,  Revelation 
ii.  33,  Christ  says,  And  all  the  churches  shall  ktiow^  that  lam  he^ 
who  searcheth  the  reins  tmd  the  hearts  :  and  St.  John,  chapter  ii. 
93,  34,  says,  JVb»,  when  he  was  in  Jer%ualemj  at  the  passover^  in 
the  feast  day,  many  believed  in  his  name,  when  they  saw  the  mtro- 
c/e«  which  he  did*  But  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them^ 
because  he  knew  all  men.  Accordingly,  in  Matthew  ix.  4,  it  is 
said,  And  Jesus,  knowing  their  thoughts:  in  Matthew  xii.  35, 
And  Jesus  knew  their  tho%ights:  in  Luke  v.  33,  When  Jesus  per* 
ceived  their  thoughts :  in  Luke  vi.  8,  But  he  knew  their  thoughts  : 
in  Luke  is.  47,  And  Jesus  perceiving  the  thought  of  their  heart : 
and  in  Luke  zi.  17,  But  he,  knowing  their  thoughts.  In  all  these 
passages  we  have  the  most  absolute  proof,  that  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  Christ  to  search  the  heart;  and  that,  therefore,  he  is  the 
God,  to  whom  Solomon  prayed.  The  same  truth  is  also  declar- 
ed in  the  fullest  manner  by  Christ  in  each  of  his  messages  to  the 
seven  Churches,  in  the  verses  beginning  with  I  know  thy  works, 
Szcm    See  Rev.  ii.  iii. 
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5thl]r.  Onrnipreance  is  tueribed  to  Christ, 

Matthew  xviii.  20,  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  m 
my  namej  there  am  linthe  midst  of  them.  This  fact,  the  gather^ 
ing  together  of  persons  in  the  name  of  Christ,  has  from  the  times 
pf  the  Apostles  ye^ly  existed  in  many  thousands  of  places. 
Yet  Christ  according  to  his  own  declaration  is  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  assemblies. 

Matthew  zxviii.  20,  £>o,  /  am  with  you  alway,  even  tmto  the  end 
of  the  world.  Here  Christ  declares,  that  he  is  with  the  Apostles^ 
and  succeeding  Ministers^  a/ooy,  unto  the  end  of  the  World.  But 
Ministers  are  in  a  sense  scattered  throughout  the  world*  With 
all  these  Christ  has  promised  alway  to  be  present. 

Unitarians  object  against  this  interpretation  of  this  passage  that 
"sui  ^\<f  tfuvTsXs'ia^  wt  "ouums  ought  to  be  rendered  unto  the  end  of 
the  age.  To  this  I  answer,  firsts  that  this  phrase  is  used  three 
times  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  Christ  himself:  Matthew 
xiii.  39,  40,  and  49,  7%«  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  World :  as  lAtre* 
fore  the  tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in  the  Jire^  so  shall  it  be  m 
the  end  of  this  world :  and  again,  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  iff  the 
world;  the  Angel  shall  come  forth^  and  sever  the  wicked  from 
among  thejutt.  These,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the  only  instances, 
in  which  the  phrase  is  used  at  all ;  and  in  all  these,  except  the 
passage  now  in  dispute,  it  certainly  signifies  the  end  of  the  World, 
at  the  general  Judgment.  There  is  no  warrant  for  supposing, 
that  Christ,  who  used  it  in  this  sense  in  three  instances  out  of 
four,  totally  varied  his  meaning  in  the  fourth  instance,  without 
giving  any  notice  of  such  variation. 

Secondly  y  If  the  interpretation,  contended  for,  be  admitted;  the 
passage  will  still  equally  declare  the  truth  alleged  from  it.  For, 
if  Christ  was  present  alway  with  the  Apostles,  only  to  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  age,  he  is  Omnipresent.  They  preached  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  But  no  being  could  be  present  with 
ihem  alwayy  in  these  separate  and  distant  regions,  but  he  ssho 
filleth  all  things.     Ephesians  iv.  10. 

To  avoid  the  difficulty,  which  is  presented  to  the  Unitarians 
by  this  passage,  Mr.  Belsham^  one  of  the  most  considerable  So* 
mnian  writers  at  the  present  time,  informs  us,  that  Christ  was 
with  St.  Paul;  and,  I  presume  therefore,  with  the  other  Apostles ; 
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since  the  promise  was  made  penonaily  to  them;  hfhii  bodiljf 
j^resenee^  which  jfei  wm  itmsibh.    Accordingly,  Christ  must  be 
supposed  to  have  been  constantly,  and  most  rapidly,  flying, 
throughout  that  age,  from  place  to  place,  and  from  Apostle  to 
Apostle.     I  cannot  but  blush  for  human  nature,  to  see  such 
wretched  subterfuges  resorted  to  by  a  man,  styled  a  MniiUr  of 
the  Chiftlj  as  serious  comments  on  the  Word  of  God ;  for  the 
Mdke  of  escaping  from  the  plain  meaning  of  his  direct  declara* 
tions;  and  for  the  sake  of  retaining  a  system,  palpably  contra- 
.  diotoiy  to  those  declarations.    What  mind  does  not  revolt  at 
loch  a  debasing  representation  of  the  Redeemer  f    Surely  this 
gentleman  might  have  recollected,  that  St.  Peter  said,  that  the 
BunemB  mmti  receive  Christ  tmtil  the  Hme$  of  the  restiiutum  of  all 
tkmg9  9  that  St.  Paul  said.  When  he  had  purged  awajf  our  eine,  bjf 
kimttlfon  the  cross^  he  Mile  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majeety 
oil  high:  that  Christ  himself  said  to  his  disciples,  and  now  I  go 
mg  wmf  to  Him  that  sent  me  ;  and  to  the  Father,  in  his  interces- 
sory prayer,  and  now  lam  no  more  in  the  world ^  but  these  are  in 
ike  World  ;  and  I  come  to  thee. 

But  this  interpretation  will  not  help  the  Unitarians  over  the 
difliculty.  He  could  not,  on  this  plan,  be  with  them  alway;  and 
therefiDre  his  promise  could  not  be  fulfilled.  Besides,  this  pro- 
Buse,  thus  understood,  would  be  scarcely  at  all  applicable  to  the 
purpose,  for  which  it  was  given ;  viz.  the  support  and  consolation 
dfthose^  who  should  disciple^  and  baptize^  all  nations :  for  these^ 
existing  in  every  age,  as  well  as  in  many  countries^  unto  the  real 
^  of  the  worlds  need  alike  the  blessings  which  is  promised. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances,  in  which  a  meaning,  laboriously 
contrived  to  make  the  Scriptures  accord  with  a  preconceived  sys- 
tem, is  substituted  for  the  obvious  and  true  one ;  and  may  sei*ve 
as  a  representative  of  the  rest. 

6lhly.  Immutability  is  ascribed  to  Christ.  Hebrews  xiii.  8,  JesuM. 
Christ  J  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever. 

Psalm  cii.  37,  &c.  quoted  Hebrews  i.  10,  Sic.  And  thou,  Lord, 
m  the  beginnif^,  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Ear'h,  and  the 
Beavens  are  the  works  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou 
remmnest ;  yea^  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment^  and 
tn  a  vesture  shall  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed; 
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hU  thou  art  the  somen  and  thf  years  shall  have  no  end.  This  pas- 
sage  is  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  be  spoken  of  Christ,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  more  particularly  hereafter :  and  in  both 
passages  he  is  declared  to  possess  absolute  immutability*  On 
this  subject  I  argue  in  the  following  manner. 

If  Christ  is  unchangeable;  he  is  so,  either  because  his  faculties 
are  so  immensely  greats  and  his  character  so  perfectly  goody  as  to 
be  incapable  of  change  j  either  by  increase  or  diminution  $  or,  if  the 
supposition  be  possible,  because  he  possesses  a  mind^  which^  hav' 
tn^  originally  received  all  its  ideas j  is  utiable^  by  means  of  its  stm- 
gular  constitution^  either  to  lose  any  of  those  which  it  has  received^ 
or  J  to  receive  any  more  ;  and  which,  having  originally  possessed 
a  certain  degree  of  energy^  and  moral  worthy  is^  by  its  singular  na- 
itire,  also^  made  incapable  in  both  these  respects  of  any  alteration. 
No  words  are  necessary  to  show,  that  every  new  idea  makes  a 
real  change  in  the  recipient ;  and  that,  therefore,  every  Intelli- 
gent creature  changes  of  necessity  every  day,  in  the  manner, 
which  we  actually  behold. 

That  Christ  is  not  unchangeable,  according  to  the  latter  of 
these  suppositions,  will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted  without  a  debate* 
For  though  I  have  made  the  supposition,  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  in- 
consistent with  the  essential  nature  of  an  Intelligent  being.  No 
such  being,  turning  his  mind  to  the  objects,  by  which  thought  is 
excited,  can  possibly  fail  of  receiving  new  ideas.  Besides,  that 
Christ  is  not  in  this  manner  unchangeable  is  certain,  firom  Luke 
ii.  52,  And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature^  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man.  Here  it  ia  asserted,  not  only  that  he  chang- 
ed, when  twelve  years  of  age,  but  so  perceptibly,  as  to  have  the 
change  distinctly  marked  by  those  around  him. 

Therefore,  by  necessary  consequence  A«,  concerning  whom 
this  attribute  is  asserted,  is  infinitely  different  in  nature  firom  the 
Infanty  which  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  was  united  to 
that  Infant  by  a  mysterious  union,  so  as  to  become  one  person^ 
denominated,  with  strict  propriety,  by  the  one  name  Jesus  Christy 
or  the  Anointed  Saviour. 

II.  TAe  peculiar  Actions  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  thr 
Scriptures. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 
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l8t«  T%at  the  CrtaiUn  of  all  thing$ii  ascribed  to  Christ. 

John  i.  3,  fiy  Am  all  things  were  made  ;  and  without  him  was 
not  even  one  thing  made^  which  hath  been  made. 

Colossians  i*  16,  Ihr  by  him  were  all  things  created^  that  are  in 
heaven  and  that  are  m  earthy  visible  and  invisible^  whether  they  be 
throneSy  or  dominions^  or  principalities,  or  powers^  all  things  were 
created  by  him  and  for  him* 

Hebrews  i.  10,  quoted  from  Psalm  cii.  35,  Thtm  Lord  in  the  &€• 
giving  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth;  and  the  heavens  are 
the  work  of  thy  hands^ 

It  has  been  denied,  that  this  last  passage  is  applied  by  the 
Apostle  to  Christ ;  but  the  denial  cannot,  I  think,  have  proceed* 
ed  even  from  prejudice*  It  must  have  resulted  from  absolute  in- 
attention.  In  the  7th  verse  the  Apostle  says,  And  <fthe  angels 
he  saith^  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits^  and  his  Ministers  a  flame 
of  fire.  But  unto  the  Son  he  sailh^  What  ?  Treo  things^  which 
follow.  The  firsts  quoted  from  the  xlvth  Psalm,  beginning  TTiy 
throne  J  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever  ;  the  ^fconr/,  quoted  from  Psalm 
cii.  and  beginning  with  Thou  Lord  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth :  and  these  two  are  coupled  by  the  con- 
junction Kai,  or  and*.  In  this  manner  the  passage  has  meaning, 
and  syntax;  but,  without  it,  has  neither.  If  the  passage  be  not 
applied  to  Christ  by  the  Apostle,  he  departs  entirely  from  his  dis* 
course,  begun  before,  and  continued  after,  this  passage  ;  that  is, 
carried  through  the  whole  chapter ;  and  inserts  these  three  verses, 
containing,  according  to  this  scheme,  not  even  a  parenthetical 
reference  to  any  thing  in  the  chapter,  nor  indeed  to  any  thing  in 
the  whole  book.  In  the  mean  time,  the  and,  by  which  it  is  con« 
nected  with  the  former  quotation,  and  which  determines  it,  be- 
yond debate,  to  be  a  part  of  the  speech  of  the  Father  to  the  Son, 
fnakes  it,  accordingto  this  scheme,  to  be  ungrammatical  nonsense. 
Surely  such  writing  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Apostle 
Paul;  even  if  we  regard  only  his  character,  as  a  man  of  under- 
standing. It  ought,  however^  to  be  remarked,  that  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose  the  passage  may  be  dispensed  with,  without  any 
disadvantage :  those,  which  remain,  being  abundantly  sufficient 

^  See  an  example  of  the  same  mode  of  coiuiectiQO«  Matt,  zxiii.  16->-*18« 
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to  establish  the  point.  In  the  two  former  of  these  passages  it  is 
asserted,  that  all  things  m  Heaven  and  in  earthy  visible  and  invisi* 
ble  ;  nay,  that  every  thing  which  has  been  made^  without  the  ex- 
ception even  of  one ;  were  created  by  Jesus  Christ ;  in  the  latter, 
the  heavens  and  the  earthy  the  Jewish  appropriate  phrase  to  de- 
note the  Universe,  are  declared  to  be  the  work  of  his  hands. 

On  these  passages  I  observe,  that^  if  a  person,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  language,  were  to  sit  down  purposely  to  express 
the  proposition,  that  Christ  created  all  things^  he  could  not  find 
words  to  express  it  more  clearly,  and  decisively,  than  those, 
which  convey  to  us  each  of  these  scriptural  declarations.  Sf» 
John^  particularly,  has  gone  the  utmost  length,  which  human  lan- 
guage will  permit ;  i¥hen,  after  saying,  Jlnd  by  him  all  things  were 
madey  he  subjoins,  and  without  him  was  not  even  one  thing  madej 
which  has  been  made. 

2dly.  The  preservation  of  all  things  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ  in 
the  most  explicit  manner. 

Colossians  i.  17,  By  Mm,  that  is,  Christ,  do  all  things  consist* 
Hebrews  i.  1,3,  God^  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  mai^ 
lurs,  spake  tmto  our  fathers  by  the  Prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  son:  Whom  he  hath  appointed  hHr  of  all 
things  ;  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds :  Who,  being  the  bright* 
ness  of  his  glory  ^  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  uphold' 
ing  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  &c. 

On  these  passages  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  dwell.  They 
plainly  have  but  one  meaning;  and  that  meaning  is  too  explicit 
to  admit  even  of  an  ingenious  misconstruction.  The  words  make 
it  evident,  if  words  can  make  it  evident,  that  Christ  is  the  Up- 
holder of  all  things. 

3dly.  The  Government  of  all  things  is,  in  the  same  direct  and 
distinct  manner,  applied  to  Christ,  Psalm  xlv.  6,  Thy  throne,  OGodf 
is  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  second  Psalm,  throughout,  is  an  illustrious  exhibition  of  the 
universal  dominion  of  Christ. 

The  seventy-second  Psalm  is  a  still  more  glorious  exhibition  of 

fame  subject.     Here  it  is  said,  that  his  dominion  shall  extend 

to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  thfU 

ts  shall  bow  down  to  him :  that  all  nations  shall  sense  him : 
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thai  ihijf  shall  fear  him  a$  long  as  the  tun  and  the  moon  endure : 
thai  his  name  shall  endure^  and  be  blessed,  for  ever :  and  that  the 
whole  earth  shall  be  filed  with  his  glory  •     Amen. 

Psalm  ex.  1 ,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand^  uniil  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 

Psalm  viii.  5,  Thou  modest  him  a  little  (for  a  little  time)  lower 
than  the  Angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour : 
Thau  modest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands. 
See  this  passage  applied  to  Christ,  Heb.  ii.  9. 

Isaiah  ix.  6,  7,  Unto  us  a  Child  is  bom^  unto  tis  a  Son  is  given  ; 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder.  And  his  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful^  Counsellor^  the  Mighty  Oodj  the  Father  of  the 
everlasting  Age^  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  go* 
vermmeni  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end. 

Daniel  vii.  13,  14,  And  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold, 
one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came 
toTBE  Ancient  or  days  ;  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him. 
And  there  loos  given  him  dominion^  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom  ; 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  langftages,  should  serve  him :  his  do- 
minion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away  ;  and 
his  kingdom  that^  which  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

The  same  doctrine  is  pursued  throughout  the  •Veto  Testament 
in  the  same  explicit  manner.  Acts  x.  36,  The  Word,  which  he 
sent  to  the  children  of  Israel,  proclaiming  glad  tidings  of  peace  by 
Jesus  Christ.     This  person  is  Lord  of  all  things. 

Rom.  ix.  5,  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who 
is  over  all  things,  God  blessed  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

1  Cor.  XV.  25,  For  he  must  reign,  until  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet. 

Ephesians  i.  30,  Which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heaven* 
ly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  do* 
minion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in 
that  which  is  to  come :  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet  ;  and 
given  him  to  be  head  over  all  things  unto  the  Church. 

Philippians  ii.  9 — 11,  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  him^ 
a»%d  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ;  that  at  the  name 
j^Jesm  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  Heaven,  and  things  in 
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earthj  and  thing9  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  thould 
cmfessj  that  he  is  Lord^  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

These  numerous  passages  are,  comparatively,  but  a  few  of 
those,  in  which  the  Scriptures  assert  the  absolute  and  universal 
dominion  of  Christ.  I  have  recited  such  a  number  of  them,  to 
show,  that  this  doctrine  runs  through  the  whole  sacred  volume* 
No  words  can  be  conceived,  which  can  express  absolute  and  su- 
preme dominion  over  all  beings,  and  all  events,  more  unequivo- 
cally, or  more  forcibly,  than  these.  The  name  of  Christ  is  here 
declared  to  be  above  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  thu 
world,  hut  m  that  which  is  to  com^^  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  in  iima 
and  in  eternity.  All  things  in  all  worlds  are  required  to  bom  to 
him.  Angels  of  every  order,  as  well  as  men,  it  is  declared,  shatt 
thus  bow  to  him,  either  voluntarily,  or  involuntarily ;  and  shall 
confess  that  he  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  This  do- 
minion also  is  asserted  to  be  without  limits,  and  without  end.  I 
shall  only  add,  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  /  am  the  first 
and  the  last  and  the  living  one.  Also  I  was  dead,  and  behold,  I  am 
the  living  one  for  ever  and  ever :  and  I  have  the  keys  of  Hades  and 
of  Death.  I  shut,  and  no  one  openeth  ;  I  open,  and  no  one  shuttetk  : 
Rev.  i.  17,  18,  and  iii.  7 :  and  the  equivalent  passage,  Matthew 
xxviii.  18,  And  Jesus  came,  and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  All  aur 
thority  in  Heaven  and  in  earth  is  given  unto  me.  Here  Christ  as- 
serts, that  the  rightful  exercise  of  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  is  in  his  possession ;  that  he  has  the  keys  of  Hades  and  of 
Death ;  or  the  absolute'  control  over  the  world  of  the  dead  and 
U)c  region  of  departed  spirits.  From  that  world,  from  that  re- 
gion, non£  of  the  numberless  inhabitants  can  escape  without  his 
permission;  but,  when  the  gates  are  unlocked  by  him,  none  can 
hinder  them  from  coming  forth ;  as  at  his  call  they  will  actually 
do,  on  the  great  and  final  day. 

4thly.  The  ad  of  giving  and  restoring  Life  is  also  expressly 
ascrU^ed  to  Christ  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

*  Particularly,  while  he  resided  in  this  world,  he  raised  the  dead 

ai  his  pleasure.     The  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  son  of  the  Widow  of 

J/Un^  and  his  beloved  Lazarus,  were  illustrious  examples.     All 

'tliese  returned  again  from  the  world  of  departed  spurits  at  his 

ii^ommand.     Damsel,  1  say  unto  t/u.e,  Arise ;  Young  man.  I  stttf 
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wkio  theey  Ar%i€ ;  Lazarut^  Come  forth ;  were  the  only  meanSi 
which  he  employed ;  and  the  spirits  of  these  deceased  persons 
instantly  obeyed  the  call.  This  amazing  power  he  according- 
ly asserts  of  himself  in  terms  absolute  and  universal.  Ai  tko 
Fatkir  raiseth^f  and  qtdckeneth^  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom 
he  art'//.  John  v.  33.  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself  so  hath 
he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himstlf  *  In  the  same  manner, 
Su  Paul  declares,  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  The  first  Adam  was  made  a  liv- 
ing soul ;  the  last  Adam  was  a  quickening  Spirit.  In  a  still  more 
striking  manner  did  he  exemplify  this  wonderful  power  in  raising 
himself  from  the  dead.  That  he  did  this  cannot  be  doubted,  un- 
less we  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  own  express  decla- 
ration. John  X.  17,  18,  Thertfore  doth  mjf  Father  love  me  be- 
cause I  lay  down  my*  life  that  I  might  take  it  up  again :  no  one 
taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to 
lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  up  again. 

In  this  passage  it  is  as  evident,  as  words  can  make  it,  that  Christ 
laid  down  his  life,  of  his  own  accord  only,  and  of  his  own  accord 
took  it  up  again  ;  and  that  no  one  was  able  to  lake  it  from  him. 
Accordingly,  St.  Pefer  declares,  Acts  ii.  34,  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  him  to  be  holden  of  death. 

Another  most  wonderful  exhibition  of  this  astonishing  power 
will  be  made  by  him,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  in  raising  up  the 
dead  at  the  last  day.  Afid  this  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me^  that 
every  one  who  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  Atm,  may  have  ever- 
lasting life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  John  vi«  4, 
And  again,  verse  56,  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life^  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  See  also 
verses  39  and  44. — John  v.  38,  Marvel  not  at  this;  for  the  hour 
is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection 
^flife,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation. 

After  Christ  had  ascended  to  Heaven,  the  Apostles,  according 
10  his  promise,  raised  the  dead  by  his  power  and  authority ;  and 
thus  proved  the  Ubiquity  of  his  power,  as  well  as  of  bis  presence. 

Ag  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  concerning  these  passages, 

*  See  alfo  Phil.  iii.  ^1,  tindCnl.  iii.  4. 
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and  no  misconstruction  of  them,  except  by  violence ;  I  do  not 
suppose  any  explanation  of  them  to  be  necessary.  They  carry 
their  own  meaning  perfectly  in  themselves,  and  therefore  demand 
no  comment.  The  united  language  of  them  all  is,  that  Christ  in 
himself  perfectly  possesses  the  power  of  giving  life ;  that  in  this 
world  he  exercised  it  on  himself,  and  many  others ;  and  that  he 
will  most  wonderfully  display  the  same  power,  at  the  end  of  this 
earthly  system,  by  raising  to  life  the  great  congregation  of  the 
dead. 

5thly.  The  forgiveness  of  Sin  is  expressly  ascribed  to  ChrisL 

Thus  in  Exodus  xxiii.  30, 21,  already  quoted  for  another  pur- 
pose, it  is  said,  Bekold^  I  send  cm  Angel  before  thee  to  kup  ilue  tn 
the  way  J  and  to  bring  thee^  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepareJL 
Beware  ofhim^  and  obey  his  voice  ;  provoke  him  not :  for  he  will 
not  pardon  your  transgressions  ;  for  my  name  is  in  hin*  In  this 
passage  it  is  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Angela  who  was 
sent  before  the  Israelites^  was  possessed  of  the  power,  and  right, 
to  forgive  sins.  Otherwise  God  could  not  have  thus  cautioned 
the  Israelites  not  to  provoke  him,  for  this  reason :  since  the  rea- 
son would  not  have  existed ;  and  would,  therefore,  have  been 
alleged  insincerely.  But  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  God* 
3  Corinthians  ii.  10,  For  if  I  forgave  any  things  to  whom  I  forgave 
it  for  your  sake  forgave  lit,  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Apos- 
tle here  declares  to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  forgave  the  offenders^ 
referred  to  in  his  former  epistle,  tn  the  person  of  Christ :  or  stand- 
ing as  his  representative :  but,  if  Christ  could  not  himself  for- 
give sins,  the  Apostle  might  with  equal  propriety  have  said,  that 
he  forgave  it  in  the  person  of  any  other :  the  person  of  Christ, 
here,  being  equivalent  to  the  name  and  authority  of  Christ.  But, 
if  Christ  had  not  the  power  to  forgive  sins,  this  authority  would 
have  been  nothing.  Colossians  iii.  13,  Forbearing  one  another^ 
and  forgiving  one  another^  if<if^  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any^ 
even  as  Christ  forgave  you. 

The  import  of  this  passage  will  be  sufficiently  understood,  if  it 
can  need  any  explanation,  by  reciting  the  parallel  passage  Eph. 
iv.  32,  Forgiving  one  another^  even  as  (rod  for  ChristU  sake  hoik 
forgiven  you. 

Acts  vii.  59,  60,  And  they  stoned  Stephenj  invocating^  and  se^ 
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ing^  Lord  Je8uSj  receive  my  spirit.     And  he  kneeled  down,  and 
cried  with  a  loud  votce,  Lord^  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge. 

In  this  affecting  passage  Stephen,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost j  and 
Touchsafed  a  vision  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,  prays  to  Christ  to  forgive  the  sin  of  his 
murderers.  Words,  one  would  think,  cannot  be  more  decisive. 
Matthew  is.  2 — 7,  And,  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  man  sick 
Qftlu  palsy,  lying  on  a  bed :  and  Jesus,  seeing  their  faith,  said  ufito 
the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  be  of  good  cheer;  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee.  And,  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes  said  within  themselves  ^ 
nUs  man  blasphemeth.  And  Jesus,  knowing  their  thoughts,  said, 
Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts  ?  For,  Whether  is  easier  to 
9(iy,  7%y  sins  be  forgiven  thee;  or  to  say.  Arise  and  walk?  But 
thai  ye  may  ktiow  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  for* 
give  sins,  {then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,)  Arise,  take  up  thy 
bed,  and  go  imto  thine  house*  And  he  arose,  and  departed  unto  his 
house. 

In  this  passage  Christ  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  thy 
iins  are  forgiven  thee.     Some  of  the  Scribes,  who  were  present, 
accused  him  in  their  own  hearts  of  blasphemy;   and  said,  as 
Mark  informs  us,  Who  can  forgive  sin,  but  God  only  P     In  this 
also  they  spoke  the  truth.     Christ  knew  their  thoughts ;  and  ask- 
ed them,  Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts?     For  whether  is 
lasier,  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say.  Arise,  and  walk? 
Both  these  acts  belonging  to  God  only,  the  latter  is  here,  with 
supreme  force,  proposed  as  a  test  of  the  former.     Christ,  there- 
fore, makes  it  such ;  and  tells  the  Scribes,  that  he  will  prove  to 
ihem  his  power  to  forgive  sins  by  his  power  to  raise  up  the  sick 
of  the  palsy,  with  a  command.     Accordingly,  as  a  proof  in  form, 
that  he  possessed  this  power,  he  says  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy, 
Arise,  and  walk.     The  sick  man  immediately  arose,  and  departed 
(o  his  house. 

Here  the  power  of  Christ  to  forgive  sins  was  denied  by  the 
Scribes,  and  expressly  asserted  by  himself.  Of  this  assertioo 
fc«  undertook  the  proof,  on  the  spot ;  and  the  proof,  proposed, 
^8  a  miracle.  A  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none  but  God  j 
and  God  cannot  work  a  miracle,  to  prove  a  falsehood.  The  mi- 
racle was  wrought ;  the  assertion,  therefore,  was  true. 
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6thly.  The  act  of  giving  Eternal  life  is  abundantly  ascribed  to 
Christ  in  the  Scripturesm 

John  X.  27,  28,  Mjf  sheep  hear  my  voiccj  and  I  know  them^  and 
they  follow  me;  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  /i/e,  and  they  shaU 
never  perish. 

Revelation  xxi.  6,  /  am  Alpha  and  Omega^  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  I  will  give  imto  Atm,  that  is  athirst^  of  the  fountain  of 
the  water  of  life  freely. 

Revelation  ii;  7,  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of 
the  tree  oflife^  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God.  See 
also  verses  17.  and  28. 

Revelation  iii.  5,  He  that  overcometh^  the  same  shall  be  clothed 
in  white  raiment ;  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book 
of  life.     See,  also,  verses  12  and  21. 

These  passages  need  no  explanation. 

7thly.  To  Christ  is  ascribed  the  great  and  awful  act  of  Judging 
the  worlds  and  of  acquitting  and  condemning  angeh  and  men* 

John  V.  22,  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,,  but  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son.  See  also,  what  will  preclude  any  further 
inquiry,  the  account  of  the  last  judgment,  given  by  Christ  himself, 
in  the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew. 

All  these  are  confessedly  the  acts  of  the  infinite  God  alone ; 
and  involve  the  absolute  possession  ofpower^  and  perfection  with- 
out limits.  To  create,  preserve,  and  govern,  the  Universe;  to 
give  and  restore  life ;  to  forgive  sin ;  to  bestow  eternal  life  ;  to 
judge  the  world  of  angels  and  men,  and  acquit,  or  condemn,  final- 
ly and'  for  ever  all  Intelligent  beings ;  is,  if  any  thing  is,  to  ft«, 
and  to  act  as  beings  the  true  God ;  the  only,  infinite,  and  eternal 
Jehovah. 

In  the  great  act  of  judging  the  world,  particularly,  the  absolute 
exercise,  and  the  most  wonderful  display  ever  made,  of  Omni- 
science, as  well  as  Infinite  Justice,  will  be  made.  To  judge 
righteously  in  this  amazing  case  plainly  requires  the  most  exact 
and  minute,  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  perfect,  know- 
ledge of  all  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  of  Intelligent  be- 
ings; together  with  all  the  aggravations  and  palliations  of  guilt, 
and  all  the  enhancements  and  diminutions  of  virtue,  which  have 
existed  in  the  Universe.    Consequently,  whatever  circumstancec 
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hiTc  attended  diese  innunierabte  being^  must  he  perfectly  knoum, 
aad  actually  present  at  once  to  the  view  of  such  a  judge*  Nor 
must  he  be  less  perfectly  acquainted  with'  the  precise  kinds,  and 
distributions,  of  punishment  and  reward,  which  the  respective 
works,  and  characters,  of  these  numberless  inctividuals,  in  their 
endlessly  varions  circumstances,  justly  require. 

To  these  things  must  be  sodded,  what  Christ  directly  challenges 
to  himself,  the  power  of  opening  and  shutting  heaven  and  hell,  or 
Hades,  at  his  pleasure,  and  of  conferring  the  happiness  of  hea- 
yen,  and  inflicting  the  miseries  of  hell,  on  whom  he  pleases. 

If,  then,  Christ  be  not  God ;  the  real  God  has  so  ordered  things 
in  his  providence,  that  the  peculiar  displays  of  divine  perfection, 
the  greatest  which  will  ever  be  made,  will  be  made  by  a  crea- 
ture, and  not  by  himself.  The  creation,  preservation,  and  go- 
vernment, of  the  Universe ;  the  giving  of  life,  and  the  restoration 
of  it  to  the  dead ;  the  foro;iveness  of  sin ;  ihe  communication  of 
endless  life ;  and  the  final  juclgmeiit  of  Intelligent  beings ;  are 
the  highest,  the  most  peculiar,  and  the  most  perfect,  displays  of 
the  Godhead.  Omnipotence  and  Infinite  Wisdom  are  pre-emi- 
nently manifested  in  the  formation  and  government  of  all  things ; 
Infinite  Benevolence,  in  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  sinners ; 
and  Omniscience  and  Infinite  Justice,  in  acquitting  and  condemn- 
ing, rewarding  and  punishing,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

If,  then,  these,  the  most  perfect,  displays  of  the  Godhead,  do 
not  prove  Christ  to  be  the  real  and  supreme  God  ;  let  me  ask,  In 
what  manner,  and  by  what  arguments,  shall  we  prove,  that  there 
b  such  a  God  ?  The  existence  and  perfections  of  this  glorious 
Being  have,  hitherto,  been  always  evinced  from  the  Creation, 
Preservation,  and  Government,  of  the  Universe.  But  these,  if 
the  Scriptures  are  true,  are  the  acts  of  Christ.  If,  then,  they 
prove  the  existence  of  God  at  all ;  they  certainly  prove  Christ  to 
be  God.  If  they  do  not  prove  him,  whose  acts  they  are,  to  be 
God;  they  do  not  prove  God  to  exist  at  all :  for  they  cannot 
prove  him  to  be  God,  whose  acts  they  are  not.  To  what  proofs, 
then,  of  the  being  of  God  are  we  to  recur,  unless  we  admit  these 
to  be  the  proofs  ?  and  if  we  admit  them,  how  can  we  deny,  or 
doubt,  the  Deity  of  Christ  ? 
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Let  me  farther  ask  each  member  of  this  assembly  to  apply 
this  subject  to  his  own  case ;  and  say,  whether  he  is  not  ready 
fearlessly  to  commit  his  all  to  Him^  who  has  done,  and  will  do, 
all  these  amazing  things  ?  who  in  the  Scriptures  is  called  God, 
and  Jehovah  ;  and  to  whom  aU  the  attributes  of  the  Infinite  Mind 
are  ascribed  ?  If  he  is  not ;  let  me  ask  him.  To  what  being  is 
he  willing  to  trust  this  mighty  deposit ;  himself;  his  soul ;  his  all  f 
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DIVINITY  OP  CHRIST, 

PttOVKD  FROM 

DIVINE  RELATIONS,  SUSTAINED  BT  HIM; 
DIVINE  WORSHIP,  RSQUIRED,  AND  RENDERED,  TO  HIM. 


Romans  viii.  3,  4. 

Par  what  the  Law  could  not  do^  m  that  U  woi  weak  through  the 
fleshy  Oody  sending  hia  own  Son,  m  the  likeness  of  sinful  Jleshj 
and  for  sin^  condemned  Sin  in  the  flesh :  TTiat  the  righteousness 
nfthe  Lam  might  he  fulfilled  in  w,  who  walk  not  after  the  fleshy 
hut  after  the  Spirit. 

For  God^  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and 
of  a  sin-offering,  hath  condemned  sin  in  the  fleshy  (the  thing  wn- 
possible  to  the  Lawy  because  it  v>as  weak  through  the  flesh:) 
J%at  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  may  be  fulfilled  by  us,  who 
walk  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but  according  to  the  l^rit* 

Dr.  MacknightU  Translation. 

QAViifG  shown  in  the  two  preceding  discourses,  that  Christ  is 
^oken  of  in  the  Scr^tures  as  the  true  and  perfect  Qod;  because, 

1st.  The  Names, 

2dly.  The  Attributes,  ^nd^, 

3dly.  The  Actions,  of  Ood  are  ascribed  to  him ;  I  shall  now 
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3dly.  7%e  power  of  creating^  or  giving  txiitenee^  ii  evidently  a 
subject^  to  which  limits  can  no  more  be  assigned  m  our  thougktSf 
than  to  durationy  or  space.  Plainly,  he  who  gave  existence  to  one 
atom,  can  give  existence  to  Atoms,  and  therefore  to  worlds,  with- 
out number.  He  who  gave  intelligence,  who  formed  men,  and 
angels,  and  archangels,  can  form  all  kinds,  and  degrees,  of  intel- 
ligence, which  can  be  formed ;  and  can  raise  men,  and  angeb, 
and  other  rational  beings,  to  any  height,  to  any  perfection,  of 
intelligence,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  is  possible.  To  this 
power,  therefore,  no  other  bound  can  be  set,  beside  possibility* 
He  who  formed  all  things  cannot  create  contradictions.  Thiiy 
however,  is  no  circumscription  of  his  power ;  for  if  it  coaM  be 
done  he  could  do  it.  The  only  difference,  which  would  exist, 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  and  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Maker. 

4thly.  jy  Creation  and  Preservation  be  not  a  proof  efinfinUe 
power^  there  is  no  proof  that  stich  power  exists.  Of  this  there 
needs  no  illustration,  but  one:  viz.  that  these  are  the  only 
sources,  whence  infinite  power  has  been  hitherto  argued  in  the 
present  world :  for  the  argument  a  priori  I  consider  as  of  no 
value. 

5thly  •  fVe  plainly  cannot  see,  that  Creating  power  is  not  infinite  / 
nor  can  we  furnish  a  single  argument  for  the  suf^ort  of  such  a  com" 
elusion*  The  doctrine  is,  therefore,  a  mere  gratuitous  assump- 
tion ;  and  merits  as  little  consideration,  as  any  other  such  as- 
sumption. 

6thly.  Creating  power  is  the  source  of  all  power  that  exist$^ 
except  itself  If  therefore  creating  power  is  not  infinite^  there 
is  no  infinite  power.  Christ  therefore,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
possessed  originally  all  existing  power ;  whether  we  allow  it  to 
be  infinite,  or  not. 

7thly.  The  Scriptures  have  determined  this  point  so  far  as  the 
subject  of  this  Sermon  is  concerned :  for  in  Hebrews  iii.  4,  they 
say.  Every  house  is  builded  by  some  one;  but  he  that  built  all 
ikistgsis  Ood. 

[i  will  be  easily  discerned,  that  the  remarks  made  here,  con- 
the  power,  displayed  in  Creation,  are  with  equal  force 

^plicable  to  the  Wisdom,  exhibited  in  that  work. 
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2dly.  Chritt  nutoinr  also  the  Rilation  of  Presrrvtr. 
Bjf  him  all  things  connst. 
(^holding  all  things  ftj  the  word  of  his  pover. 
Thai  God  is  ihe  only  preserver  of  the  Universe  is  unquestiona- 
bijr  evident  to  the  eye  of  Reason  ;  and  has  accordingly  been  ac- 
knotsledged  by  all  men,  who  have  acknowledged  a  God.  !t  is, 
also,  in  the  most  definite  manner  declared  in  the  Scriptures.  In 
Nehemiah  ii.  6,  the  Levites  at  the  head  of  the  Congregation,  as- 
sembled for  a  solemn,  national  fast,  blessed  God  in  these  terms. 
7%ou,  tven  tkou,  art  Jehovah  atont,  thou  hast  made  heaven,  the 
heavtn  ofheavtnt,  with  all  Iktir  hosts  ;  the  earth,  and  all  things 
thai  art  therein  ;  Ike  seas,  and  all  Ihal  is  therein,  and  thou  pre- 
teroesi  them  all:  and  Ihe  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  thee.  Tkou 
art  Jehovah,  the  God,  who  didsl  choose  Abram,  and  brought  him 
forth  out  ofVrof  the  Chaldees,  and  gavtst  him  the  name  of  Abru' 
ham.  In  this  passage  it  is  declared  in  the  most  explicit  toi-ms, 
dnrfie,  wbo  preserves  all  things,  is  the  Being  worshipped  by 
tbelMMl  of  heaven ;  Jehwah  alona ;  7K«  Jshovah  ;  TlU  God  ; 
•cCORlbig  to  Parkhurit  and  Loulh^  The  Jibovah,  The  true, 
eWnal,  and  onchangetible  God  ;  the  God  who  chose  Abram, 
brongfat  him  forth  out  of  Vr  of  the  Chaldees,  and  gave  hiita  the 
saSKof  Abraham.  In  the  subsequent  Tcnes  we  are  further  in-'  ' 
AiffiBOd,  tbai  be  is  the  Ood  of  Isrmel ;  the  great,  the  mighty,  and 
tka  fcrnUs  God  ;  graciotu  and  merci/W;  the  Author  of  all  the 
woudera  in  Egypt,  the  Red  Sea,  «nd  the  WUdemeu,  and  of  the 
dupensation  of  the  law  at  Sinai;  the  only  object  of  prayer,  su- 
)»<■«.  love,  ftith,  and  obedience.  Yet  ail  things  contist  by 
Ckrtil,  and  he  vpfutldi  th«m  all  by  the  word  af  hit  power.  He, 
thcnfcre,  ii  this  Jihovah  ;  this  God. 

Tlie  retotion  of  Universal  Preserver  is  plainly  a  relation  in- 
capable  of  being  sustained  by  any  being  but  Jkhovah.  It  in- 
ndvei  a  knomUdge  of  aU  beings,  and  all  their  circumstances ;  a 
jwWiKi  pTCsent  in  every  place,  and  to  every  being,  at  every  no- 
tMnC;  efficient  in  degree  to  hold  in  existehce,  to  keep  tt^ether, 
and  to  continue  in  order  and  harmony,  the  mighty  frame  of  the 
UniveTae ;  to  roll  the  innDmerable  worlds,  of  which  it  is  compos- 
ed, tmeeaaingly,  through  the  expansion ;  and  to  control,  with  an 
irresistible  sway,  all  dkeir  motioas,  affectims,  and  inhabitants; 
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and  a  wisdom  sufficient  to  contrive  tbe  proper  employments,  and 
destinations,  of  this  endless  multitude  of  beings,  as  well  as  the 
natures  and  attributes  necessary  for  them,  so  as  to  accomplkl] 
those  ends,  and  those  only,  which  are  worthy  of  the  incompre- 
hensible Workman.  Of  this  power,  knowledge,  and  wisdom: 
the  Scriptures,  therefore,  assert  Christ  to  be  possessed,  when 
they  declare  him  to  be  the  Preserver  of  all  things.  Our  ideu 
of  the  power,  exerted  in  the  preservation,  and  also  in  the  crea- 
tion, of  the  Universe,  they  exceedingly  enhance,  by  informing 
us,  that  both  these  amazing  works  are  accomplished  hy  kis  ward. 
Upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power •  He  spake  ;  andii 
was  done.  Of  course,  both  are  performed  with  perfect  ease ; 
and  he,  who  does  them  ^fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary. 

In  the  character  of  the  Preserver  of  the  Universe,  all  creatures 
owe  to  Christ  the  continuance  of  their  blessings,  and  their  hopes. 
As  we  should  have  been  nothing,  had  we  not  been  created,  so  we 
should  become  nothing,  were  we  not  preserved.  On  this  rela- 
tion therefore,  next  after  that  of  Creator,  we  depend  for  everj 
thing ;  and  to  him  who  sustains  it  we  owe  every  thing.  Were  il 
possible,  that  he,  who  sustains  it,  should  be  any  other  than  God, 
we  should  still,  originally  and  continually,  owe  all  things  to  him, 
and  nothing  to  God.  To  such  a  monstrous  absurdity  does  the 
opinion,  that  the  Creator,  and  Preserver,  is  any  other  than  the 
True  and  Perfect  God,  ultimately  conduct,  and,  if  th^y  would  be 
consistent  with  themselves,  does  in  fact  conduct,  those,  whc 
deny  Christ  to  be  God. 

As  the  Preserver  of  the  Righteous,  Christ  is  appropriately  call- 
ed, in  the  Scriptures,  by  the  emphatical  name  of  the  Shepherds 
/,  saith  he,  of  himself,  am  the  good  Shepherd.  The  good  shepherd 
giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  I  am  the  good  Shepherd  and  know 
my  sheep.  John  x.  11,  14. — Otir  Lord  JesuSy  that  Great  Skep' 
herd  of  the  Sheep.  Hebrews  xiii.  30.— -./Ind  when  the  chief  Sk^ 
herd  shall  appear^  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory ^  which  fadeih 
not  away.  1  Peter  v.  4. — There  shall  be  one  fold^  and  one  Sh^ 
herd.  John  x.  16. — Jlwake,  O  Sword,  against  my  Shepherd,  agaisut 
the  Man  that  is  my  fellow,  &c.  Zech.  xiii.  7. — Behold,  the  Lord 
God  will  come  with  strong  hand,  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him : 
behold,  his  reward  is  wiih  him,  and  his  work  before  him.    Ha  shaH 
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/•edkU  fioek^  like  a  ihqpkird;  he  ihall  gather  the  lambs  with  his 
mmj  find  asrrjf  them  in  his  bosom  f  and  shall  gefUljf  leadthose  thai 
sro  wsiih young.  Isaiah  xl.  10, 11. — Jchovah  is  my  Shepherd;  1 
dmll  not  tfant.  He  makeih  me  to  lie  damn  in  green  pastures :  he 
hsideA  me  beside  the  stUt  waiersm  He  restoreth  my  soul :  he  lead- 
stkmem  the  paths  of  righteousness,  for  his  name'^s  sake.  Psalm 
xiuii*  1«— 3.  In  these  passages  we  are  informed,  that  Christ  is 
Ao  good  Sh^herd^  the  great  Shepherd^  the  chief  Shepherd^  and  The 
Shspketd  of  God^  the  Jthn.  that  is  the  fellow j  or  compeer,  ofJeho* 
mA  of  Hosis^  We  are  further  informed,  that  there  is  one  Shep- 
herd  to  the  flock ;  diat  be  is  the  final  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead;  that  Jehovah  is  the  Shepherd  of  David,  one  of  the  Rig|it- 
eouft,  and  therefore,  by  irresistible  consequence,  of  all  the  right- 
eous $  ;that  the  Lord  God  will  feed  his  flock,  like  a  Shepherd,  mill 
gather  the  lambs  mith  his.  arm^  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom.  If, 
therefore,  Christ  be  not  Jehovah  ;  if  he  be  not  the  Lord  God, 
then  there  are  two  Shepherds,  instead  of  one ;  of  whom  Christ  is 
still  the.  chief  and  the  great  Shepherd :  and,  although  the  Shep- 
herd of  David  was  Jehovah,  yet  Christ  is  the  Shepherd  of  all 
other  righteous  persons.  This  character  Christ  recognizes, 
when  he  informs  us,  that  at  the  Great  Day  he  will  separate  the 
Sheep  from  the  goats;  and  this  character  he  will  for  ever  sustain 
m  the  future  world;  for  there,  we  are  taught,  he  will /fed  them, 
and  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  waters. 

3dly.  Christ  sustains  the  Character  of  the  Possessor  of  all  things. 

At  his  entrance  into  this  world,  it  is  said,  He  came  unto  his  own 
things,  ca  "tdta  ;  and  his  own  men,  or  kindred,  (*oi  *i&m,)  received  him 
not;  that  is,  he  came  into  the  world,  but  mankind  or  the  Jewish 
sation  received  him  not.  John  i.  11. — Ml  things ^  saith  Christ, 
Mch  the  Father  hath,  are  mine,  or  my  things  ;  John  xvi.  15. — 
Again,  in  his  intercesscMry  prayer,  he  says  to  the  Father,  All 
iitN|g5,  that  are  mine,  are  thine,  and  the  things,  which  are  thine  ^ 
ere  mine.  John  xvii.  10.  It  will  be  needless  to  add  any  further 
passages  to  texts  so  perfectly  explicit,  and  unambig^ous,  as  these, 
k  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  possession  of  all  things 
b  inseparably  connected  with  the  Creation  and  Preservation  of 
sU  things.  All  things  are  necessarily  the  property,  and  posses- 
sion, of  Christ,  because  he  made  them,  and  because  he  upholds 
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them  in  beiug ;  as  saith  the  Psalmkt,  TV  Earth  u  Jbhovah's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  World  and  thejf  thai  dwell  ihereiti  ;  for 
he  hath  founded  it  ignni  the  seas,  and  established  it  upon  the  floodem 

But  the  Possession  of  the  Universe  involves  in  the  Posseaflor, 
to  say  the  least,  an  absolute  knowledge  o/*  every  thing  that  is  thus 
possessed.  No  mind  can  possess  any  thing,  to  which  its  comfune- 
hension  does  not  extend.  Entitled  to  it,  it  may  be  \  in  the  aehml 
possession  of  it  it  cannot  be.  But  no  mind,  except  the  Onmi- 
scient,  can  comprehend,  or  ever  discern,  more  than  a  little  part 
of  the  Universe ;  and  therefore  none  but  the  Omniscient  Mind 
can  possess  any  more  than  this  little  part. 

There  is  indeed  a  humbler  and  totally  different  sense,  in  which 
it  may  be  figuratively  said,  and  in  which  it  is  said  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  the  Saints  shall  inherit  all  things ;  and  in  whicli  all 
things  are  said  to  be  theirs^  viz.  that  alt  things  shall  work  to» 
getherfor  good  to  them.  In  this  -manner  all  things  cannoty  with 
propriety,  be  said  to  belong  to  Christ;  because,  being  the  same 
yesterday  J  to^y,  and  for  ever,  his  enjoyment  is,  like  himself,  mi* 
changeable ;  and  cannot  in  any  sense  be  the  result  oS  the  changes, 
of  which  created  things  are  the  subjects.  The  happinesa  of 
created  beings  results  only,  and  necessarily,  from  his  government 
of  all  things  for  their  benefit ;  but  his  happiness  existed  befote 
the  things  themselves,  and  can  be  dependent  on  nothing,  but  hia 
own  mind. 

Further,  the  possession  of  all  things  involves,  inseparably,  the 
control  over  them  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  direct  them  immediate- 
ly to  the  use,  and  purposes,  of  the  possessor.  That,  which  we 
cannot  command  for  our  own  use,  we  do  not  in  the  proper  sense 
possess.  But  the  power  and  the  knowledge,  necessary  to  the 
possession  of  all  things,  are  in  this  view  plainly  infinite. 

4thly.  Christ  sustains  the  relation  ofSf/preme  Ruler  to  the  Cfiit- 
verse. 

Revelation  xix.  11,  &c.  And  I  saw  Heaven  opened  ^  ondbe* 
hold  a  white  horse,  and  He  that  sat  on  him  was  called  Faitl^ut  and 
True,  and  his  name  is  called  the  Word  or  God.  And  he  hath  ot^ 
his  vesture,  and  on  his  thigh,  a  name  written :  Kino  or  xiiios  and 
Lord  or  lords. — Rev.  xvii.  14,  These  shall  make  war  with  the 
Lambf  and  the  Lamb  shall  overcome  them ;  for  he  is  LoaB  or 
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Mwm^  mud  Kmo  or  xiras^— 1  Tiau  tL  ]6»  Wkkk  in  hii  times 
&6  Uu»ed  mni  mdy  poimUoU  skaU  iAnp,  ih$  Kntrn  or  kuiqb,  umd 
LoBD  or  LOft98«^-AcC8  z.  36,  Juui  Ckfist :  ihii  pmrsm  u  Lard 
rf  dU  lA»^»— Romans  u.  Cknsty  who  u  over  all  ikmgs^  CM 
tk^ed  for  ever,  i^nwiu— PhilippiaiM  ii.  10, 1 1,  JIuU  at  tke  name 
efJee^m  apery  knee  ihauld  bem,  lathings  m  heaven^  and  tkinge  in 
emrikf  mud  tkmge  weder  tke  earth:  And  thai  every  Umgue  ehmdd 
emtfeee^Ami  Jeeue  Ckriet  ie  Lard^  to  the  ghrjf  of  God  the  Father. 
b  Aese  pttaages  Christ  is  directly  ezbilmedas  the  Lord,  or  Ru- 
ler, of  ^  Unirerse,  in  the  most  absirfute  sense ;  the  Lord  tfall 
ikings^  wfhom  thinge  in  Heaven^  and  thinge  m  earthy  are  reepee- 
iioaljf  refuired  to  cenfeee.ae  their  Lordm 

*Bat  the  government  of  the  Universe  requires,  if  any  thing  re- 
^pueS)  the  attributes  of  an  Infinite  Mind :  goodness  to  prompt, 
jaslioe  to  direct,  knowledge  to .  discern,  and  power  to  execute, 
whatever  is  right,  wise,  and  good  to  be  done ;  and  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  whatever  is  not.  It  demands  also  existence 
ewry  where  present,  and  eternally  enduring,  throughout  the 
boundless  and  everlasting  kingdom  of  God*  Without  these  at- 
tributes Christ  must  be  the  Lord  only  In  name,  and  rule  only  in 
pretence ;  and  such  must  undoubtedly  be  the.character,  attribut- 
ed to  him  in  these,  and  the  almost  innumerable  other,  passages 
of  Scripture,  in  which  he  is  styled  Lord,  and  said  to  hold  the  do- 
minion over  all  things ;  unless  he  is  essentially  possessed  of  these 
attributes.  The  Scriptures  are  not  thus  deficient  in  their  own 
seheme;  for,  when  they  attribute  universal  dominion  to  Christ, 
they  teach  us,  that  he  is  qualified  for  such  dominion,  by  declar- 
ing, that  in  him  dwells  all  theftdness  of  the  Godhead*  We  are 
not,  therefore,  left  at  a  loss  by  the  Scriptures  themselves  concern- 
ing his  perfect  qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  this  government ; 
nor  can  we  wonder,  that  he,  who  made,  and  preserves,  should 
ako  govern,  all  things. 

In  this  relation  Christ  gave  the  Law  to  the  Israelites^  and  to 
Mankind,  at  mount  Sismi ;  and  in  this  character,  as  the  rightful  Law- 
giver, he  directed  his  own  Spirit  to  inspire  the  Prophets  and  Apos- 
tles with  the  knowledge  of  his  Word,  as  the  universal  Law  to 
WHmkind.  Bai  when  the  Converter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  %nUo 
jfoufrmnthe  Fathkr,  even  the  Spirit  or  Truth  ;  He  will  guide 
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you  into  all  the  truih  ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  ofhimielf;  hut  vAa(* 
soever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak ;  and  he  will  shew  yom 
things  to  come*  He  shall  glorify  me :  for  he  shall  receive  ef 
mme^  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you.  All  things  which  the  Fkiher 
hath  are  mine^  therefore  said  fj  that  he  shall  take  ofmine^  and 
shew  it  unto  you*  John  xv.  26.  xvi.  13 — 15.  Of  which  saivO' 
tion  the  Prophets  have  enquired^  searching  what^  or  whmi  mtnmer 
oftimcj  the  Spirit  of  Christy  which  was  in  them^  did  sign^*  Ac- 
cordingly the  Scriptures  are  called  the  Word  of  Christ;  Let  ike 
Word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly^  in  all  toisdom  ;  and  The  Lam 
of  Christ ;  Bear  ye  one  another^  s  burdens^  and  so  fulfil  the  Lam  ef 
Christ.  The  Law,  here  referred  to,  is  no  other  than  the  second 
command  of  the  moral  Law^  Thau  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  ae  thy- 
self; or  that  branch  of  this  command,  which,  respecting  Chris- 
(ians  peculiarly,  is  called  the  J^ew  commandment ;  A  new  amk" 
mandment  give  I  unto  youj  that  ye  love  one  another,  John  ziii. 
34. — In  this  character,  Christ,  when  he  began  to  preach,  ex- 
pounded, altered,  and  annulled,  the  Ldtw  of  MoseSj  in  hie  own 
name^  and  at  his  own  pleasure*  All  the  prophets,  who  came  be- 
fore him,  introduced  their  messages  to  mankind  under  the  name, 
and  authority,  by  which  they  spoke ;  and  prefaced  them  with 
Thus  saith  the  Lord;  TTius  saith  Jehovah  ;  and  Thus  scdth  Jeho- 
vah  of  hosts.  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  when  altering  and  annul- 
ling these  very  things,  uses  no  name  but  his  own ;  and  speaks 
directly  by  his  own  authority ;  introducing  his  own  laws  with 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you;  plainly  intended  to  be  equivalent  to  Thus 
saith  the  Lord;  because  the  things,  which  were  prefaced  with 
this  latter  phrase,  were  openly  altered  and  revoked  by  him. 

In  this  character  also,  he  disposes  of  the  present  and  future 
allotments  of  all  beings ;  opens  and  shuts  at  his  pleasure  the 
,  world  of  death,  and  departed  spirits ;  consigns  whom  he  pleases 
to  endless  suiTering ;  und  bestows  on  whom  he  pleases  immortal 
life.  In  this  character,  he  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  pow- 
er. Col.  ii.  10. — Who  having  gone  into  Heaven^  saith  St.  Peter^ 
is  on  the  right  hand  of  God :  Angels^  Authorities^  and  Powers^  be- 
ing subjected  to  him.  In  this  relation,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  Id- 
telligent  beings  are  bound  to  render  him  their  supreme  and  ulti- 
mate homage  and  obedience  :  that  his  Law  is  the  rule  of  all  their 
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eoBdoct;  from dbeying' whkh  nodbing caaexebte then f  die  bw 
tgr^^rtiich  they  will  be  tried,  and  approved;  or  condemned :  tiwt 
Idi  Word  is  the  only  rule  of  life  and  sahration  to  mankind  t  that 
km  Dominion  is  the  supreme  and  nniversiU  control,  to  which  in 
Ihii  and  eyery  other  world,  Intelligent  beings  are  rightlblly  re- 
qmred  to  bow ;  to  which  every  one  of  them  in  this  and  all  other 
mwhli  will  ultimately  bow ;  and  by  which  all  things  are;  and  will 
foever  be,  regulated  at  his  pleasure :  that  he  is  the  Judge,  who 
will  finally  acquit  or  condemn,  reward  or  punish,  every  intelli- 
gent creature.  I  scarcely  need  to  ask.  Who  can  sustain  (his  stu- 
pendous relation  to  the  Universe,  except  Jbhovar  f 
^  5thly.  Ckn$i  if  the  Ltut  Emd  i^M  Mng9. 
-  Colossians  i.  IB,  ^tt  ikingt  toere  ereaied  hy  Atm,  and  fir  kim : 
that  is^  diey  were  all  created  for  his  use ;  that  he  might  destine 
Aem  tn  such  purposes,  and  conduct  them  to  such  an  issue,  as 
were  agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  In  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
said,  Prov.  xvi.  4,  Jehtyoah  hath  madt  all  thmgM  for  himself. 

It  will,  I  suppose,  be  granted,  as  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
questioned,  that  the  End,  for  which  any  thing  exists^  under  the 
comirol  i^  divine  Wisdom,  is  more  important  than  the  thing  itself; 
Qt,  universally,  that  the  End  is  more  important  than  the  Means. 
1  suppose  it  will  also  be  granted,  that  the  End,  for  which  all 
things  exist,  is  the  most  important  of  all  Ends.  I  suppose  it 
will  further  be  granted,  that  Jehovah,  in  making  all  things  for 
himself  regarded  himself,  and  in  this  design  proved  that  he  re- 
garded himself,  as  more  important  than  all  things  else ;  and  his 
gknry,  or  pleasure,  for  which  they  were  created,  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  Ends,  discerned  by  his  Omniscience,  and  per- 
fectly worthy  to  be  preferred  to  every  other.  But  this  plainly 
could  not  be,  unless  he,  who  thus  proposed  himself  as  the  end 
of  all  things,  was  in  the  view  of  his  Omniscience  a  more  excel- 
lent, great,  and  glorious  Being,  than  any  other.  If  there  were 
any  other  being  superior  to  himself,  such  being  ought  plainly  to 
be  preferred  to  him :  otherwise,  that  which  was  of  inferior  im- 
portance, and  worth,  would  be  preferred  to  that  which  was  supe- 
fior:  a  preference  obviously  unfounded,  and  unjust.  Jehovah, 
therefore,  in  making  all  things  for  himself*  has  testified  in  the 
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most  solemn  and  forcible  manner  possible,  that  himself  is 
more  impcurtant,  great,  and  excellent,  than  all  other  things 
whatever* 

Bat  all  ifttfif  t  are  declared  in  the  passage,  quoted  from  Coloa- 
sians,  to  have  been  created  by  Chriitfar  himself*  Christ,  there* 
fore,  in  this  act  of  making  himself  the  End  of  the  Creatiott  oi  all 
things,  has  declared,  that  Himself  is,  in  his  own  view,  the  most 
important,  great,  and  excellent,  of  all  things*  This  declaration 
is  either  true,  or  false*  If  ftilse ;  it  proceeded  firom  ignorance,  or 
from  sin*  It  could  not  be  from  sin ;  for  Christ  kneas  no  sin  f  and 
is  declared  to  be  wsithout  spot,  or  blemish  ;  the  Holy  One,  and  the 
Just ;  even  the  Holy  One  ofCtod.  It  could  not  be  from  ignorance ; 
because  no  Intelligent  creature,  who  knew  Jchovah  at  all,  could 
possibly  suppose  himself  to  be  more  important,  great,  and  excel- 
lent than  Jehovah  ;  and  because  Christ  will  not  be  supposed, 
even  by  the  Unitarians^  to  be  capable  of  such  ignorance*  It  is 
therefore  true.  But,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  by  inevitable  consequence 
also  true,  either  that  Christ  is  greater  and  more  important  than  Jc- 
hovah, or  that  he  is  Jehovah  himself. 

Further,  as  Christ  is  the  End  of  all  things,  if  he  be  not  Jeho- 
vah, there  is  nothing,  of  which  Jehovah  is  the  End.  As  all 
things  were  made  for  Christy  if  Christ  be  not  Jehovah,  there  is 
nothing,  which  is  made  for  Jehovah.  The  united  tendency  and 
result  of  all  that  has  been,  is,  or  will  be,  in  the  Universe,  is  the 
accomplishment  of  the  pleasure  and  glory  of  Christ ;  and  if 
Christ  be  not  Jehovah,  Jehovah  will  exist  without  any  glory 
displayed  ;  without  any  interest,  or  concern,  in  the  Universe* 

It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that  He,  who  is  the  End  of  all  things, 
for  whose  glory  and  pleasure  they  are  to  operate,  must  possess 
Power  sufficient  to  direct  them  to  his  glory ;  and  Intelligence,  to 
discern,  that  this  purpose  is  accomplished  by  them  all*  When 
we  consider  the  greatness  and  multitude  of  the  things  themselves, 
and  their  everlasting  continuance  and  operation,  it  will,  I  think, 
be  impossible  not  to  conclude,  that  this  power  and  inielligesue 
must  be  in  the  strictest  sense  unlimited. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  very  subject,  as  I  apprehend,  that 
our  Saviour,  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  utters  to  the  Father 
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mmAdU  ikmgi^  whiek  mreihim^  are  mbu  i  m$i  Immghnfied  im 
ikmm.  John  zrii.  10.  Here,  in  two  fonns  of  ezprewkxi,  bt  d»< 
ckitt  lo  tiie  pATasa  the  co-extendoii  of  dte  ppoperty,  which  the 
FA^mm  end  the  Sow  have  in  the  Uniyefte,  and  their  nnitiiBlpoe» 
f4if  all  things;  and  then  adds,  that ibe w flori/M  m,  othf 
ot^thm  mU.  This  may  be  paoperly  styM'Christ*a  ow« 
ooaouBait  «i  the  deciaration  of  St.  ¥wi^4  ^dmt  M  ikmg9  were  modi 
f»rkm;  that  is»fi»r his  use;  his  glbrf  i  ftif  Mere  Christ declaret 
his  glory  to  be  actually  accomplished  by  Ihtni  alK 

TUs  dootrine  is  pbdnly,  and  utterly  iaeonsiitent  with  the  jlrum 
Notion  of  Christ's  being  u  nAwdmmhChif  to  whom  divine  powt* 
er  is  anppoaed  to  harebeen  defegatisd ;  and  who^  in  this  oharaok 
tcr  of  ^delegate,  is  supposed  to  have  created  the  Universe,  and 
to  be  woishtpped.  On  this  Notion  I  propose  to  make  soine  ob^ 
servations  hereafter.  At  present  I  shall  only  remark,  that  He, 
who  is  the  first  Cause,  or  Creator,  and  the  last  End,  of  all  things, 
is  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  meant  by  the  SupasMS  God.  All  things 
being  made  for  his  use,  and  being  the  means  of  his  glory ;  thept 
is  nothing  left  to  a  Being,  higher  and  greater  than  himself;  nor 
does  it  appear,  that  such  a  Being  can  have  any  material  concern 
with  the  Universe,  in  any  manner  whatever. 

I  shall  now  considerthe  5th,  and  last,  particular,  mentioned  un« 
der  this  head ;  viz.  Thai  Divine  Worship  is  in  the  Scriphires  re- 
fmrtd^i  and  6y  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered^  to  Christ. 

Divine  worship  is  required  to  be  rendered  to  Christ ;  John  v. 
29,  99,  fhr  the  Father  judgeth  no  man  ;  bui  hath  committed  aU 
judgment  unto  the  Son :  J%at  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even 
as  tkmf  honour  the  Father^  He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son  honouretk 
not  ike  fitther  thai  sent  him.  In  this  passage  of  Scripture  we  are 
infimned,  that  the  infinite  prerogative  of  judging  the  universe  is 
GQOMnitted  by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  for  this,  as  at  least  one,  if 
not  the  only,  great  end,  that  all  (that  is,  I  apprehend,  all  Intelli* 
gent  dneatnres ;  the  word  men  not  being  in  the  original,)  should 
honour  the  Son  even  as  (that  is,  just  in  the  same  manner,  as,  and 
in  the  same  degree,  as)  f^  honour  the  Father.     The  Final  Judg- 

*  See  the  orisiml  Gre«k. 
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ment,  being  an  act,  which  eminently  displays  the  infinite  perfec- 
tions, is  committed  to  the  Son,  that  he  may  be  perceived  with 
indubitable  evidence  to  possess  these  perfections,  and  may  there- 
fore receive  that  peculiar  honour,  which  is  due  to  Him  only,  by 
whom  they  are  possessed.  T%t  honour,  which  is  due  in  a  pecu^ 
liar  sense  to  Ood^  consists  stq^remely  in  religious  worship  ;  m  mak» 
ing  him  the  object  of  our  supreme  affection  ;  and  rendering  to  him 
our  supreme  obedience.  All  this  is  here  required  to  Christ  in  the 
same  manner,  in  which  it  is  required  to  the  Father, 

Whether  it  be  supposed,  that  this  passage  be  intended  to  in- 
clude angels,  or  not ;  they  are  expressly  required  to  worship  him 
in  Psalm  xcvii.  7,  confoundtdbeall  they  that  serve  graven  images. 
Worship  him,  all  ye  Gods.  St.  Paul  quotes  a  part  of  this  verse 
in  the  following  manner;  And  again^  when  he  bringeth  m  the 
first-begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith.  Let  all  the  Angels  of  God 
worship  him.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  all  the  angels  of  God 
are  required  to  worship  Christ. 

The  only  possible  debate,  which  can  arise  here,  is  concerning 
the  kind  of  worship,  which  is  to  be  rendered.  On  this  I  ob- 
serve, that  the  Greek  word  is  4rfo0'^(uvf}tfarGj<rav ;  and  that  this  word 
is  used  twenty-four  times  in  the  New  Testament,  to  denote  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  ;  that  it  is  used  many  times  more  to  de- 
note the  religious  worship  of  false  gods;  and  that  it  is,  so  for  as 
I  have  observed,  the  only  word,  used  to  denote  what  is  intended 
by  worship,  when  considered  as  an  act  immediately  performed. 
The  words  06fa«uw,  Aar^suw,  and  isSofMu,  rendered  also  to  wor- 
ship, appear  rather  to  express  either  habitual  reverence,  or 
service,  or  a  general  course  of  worship,  considered  as  a  charac- 
ter, or  course  of  life,  n^oirxuvsw,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  is  the  only  term,  used  to  denote  religious  worship  by 
St.  John  ;  and  is  certainly  the  appropriate  word  for  this  idea,  if 
there  is  any  such  appropriate  word  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is,  particularly,  the  word,  used  by  Christ  in  his  answer  to  Sa- 
tan ;  TTiou  shall  worship  the  Lord  thy  God;  and  in  his  discourse 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria  concerning  the  place  where,  the 
manner  in  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  God  is  accep^bly 
worshipped. 

Secondly.  That  religious  worship  is  here  intended  is  certain; 
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because  ikg  Obj€ct  of  the  morihip,  cammanded,  ii  directly  opposed^ 
imthB  command  Uedf  to  Uoh  ;  and  the  worship,  required^  to  thai 
mUck  iiforbiddenm  Cofffoundid  be  all  thejf  that  eerie,  that  is,  re- 
ligtoqaly  wenhipi  graven  images  ;  that  boast  themselves  of  idols. 
As  if  God  had  said,  Worship  no  mere  graven  images,  nor  idols  of 
any  kind ;  Sot  all  their  worshippers  shall  be  confounded :  Wor- 
diip  him;  the  Messiah ;  the  Son  of  God ;  and  not  only  you,  the 
aotlish  men  who  are  guilty  of  this  idolatry ;  but  all  ye  Angels, 
also,  to  whom  this  worship  is  often  sottishly  rendered. 

In  the  same  manner,  is  this  worship  commanded  to  both  men 
and  angels.  Phil.  ii.  9 — 11,  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly 
isalied  him,  and  given  him  a  name,  which  is  above  every  name  j 
Thai  ai  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  hea- 
veskf  as^ things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earthy  And  that 
eotry  tongue  should  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory 
of  Crod  the  Father.  In  this  passage,  all  things  celestial,  terres- 
trial, and  subterranean,  (as  it  is  in  the  original,)  are  required  to 
bow  the  knee  to  Christ,  and  to  confess  him  to  be  Lord.  To  bow 
the  knee  is  well  known  appropriate  phraseology  to  denote  reli- 
gious worship.  I  have  left  me,  says  God  to  Elijah,  seven  thousand 
m  Israel,  all  the  knees  that  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every 
mouih  which  hath  not  kissed  him.  1  Kings  xix.  1 8*.  St.  Paul  also 
saySy  Ibow  my  knees  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies*  But  to  place  it  be- 
yond all  doubt,  we  need  only  refer  to  Isaiah  xlv.  22,  33,  whence 
this  passage  is  quoted.  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye 
ends  of  the  earth :  for  lam  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  By  my- 
self have  I  sworn,  and  the  truth  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth;  the  word, 
md  it  shall  not  be  revoked.  Surely  to  me  shall  every  knee  bow, 
shall  every  tongue  swear:  saying,  Only  to  Jehovah  belongeth 
Salvation  and  PowerU  To  ascribe  to  Jchovah  salvation  and 
power :  (the  thing,  which,  the  Apostle  informs  us,  is  the  same 
with  confessing  that  Christ  is  Lord ;)  and  to  bow  the  knee  when 
Baking  this  ascription,  is  undoubtedly  religious  worship,  if  any 
thing  is.  Accordingly,  this  ascription  is  often  made  by  the  saints 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven* 

In  accordance  with  these  requisitions  wc  find  Christ  arftiaTli 

•  SMHMeaiiiLf,ittdPMaaa.9.  ^  T.«w<h 
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worshipped  in  great  numbers  of  instances.  I  shall  omit  here  the 
numerous  instances,  in  which  we  are  directly  told,  thet  persons 
worshipped  Christ,  while  here  in  the  world ;  merely  because  they 
would  give  birth  to  a  critical  controversy,  too  minute,  and  too 
extended,  for  the  present  occasion.  The  instances,  about  whicii 
such  a  controversy  cannot,  at  least  decently,  arise,  are  sufficient- 
ly  numerous  for  my  design. 

1st.  In  Genesis  xviii.  we  are  told,  that  Jehovah  appearedunio 
Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamrt^  as  he  sat  in  the  door  of  hU  ieni. 
The  manner  of  his  appearance  was  the  following.  A$  he  lified 
np  his  eyes^  and  looked^  Lo,  three  men  stood  by  him^  and  he  ran 
to  meet  them,  and  bowed  himself  toward  the  ground.  To  one  of 
them  he  said.  My  Lord^  if  I  have  now  found  favour  in  thy  sight j 
pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee^  from  thy  servant.  &c.  The  person, 
here  spoken  to  is  called  by  Abraham^  ♦JIK-  This  person  in 
the  13th  verse  is  called  Jehovah;  and  in  the  14th, says,  h  ami/ 
thing  too  hard  for  Jehovah  ?  and  informs  Abraham  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  which  he  had  determined  to 
bring  upon  them  for  their  sins.  To  this  person  Abraham  prmfs^ 
repeatedly,  for  the  preservation  of  these  cities.  Lot  also,  to 
whom  he  appeared  in  the  following  chapter,  prayed  to  him  for  his 
own  preservation,  and  that  of  the  city  Zoar^  and  was  accepted. 
These  persons  are  in  the  first  place  called  three  men.  One  of 
them,  whom  Abraham  calls  Adonai,  or  Lord,  is  afterwards  called 
by  himself,  by  Abraham^  and  by  Moses^  Jehovah  ;  and  was  wor- 
shipped by  both  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  other  two  are  afterwards 
repeatedly  called  Angels.  Now  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that 
God,  the  Father,  appeared  as  a  man ;  or  that  he  ate  of  the  provi- 
sion, furnished  by  Abraham  :  for  no  one  hath  seen  Godj  the  Fa- 
ther, at  any  time.  Yet  this  person  is  here  styled  Jehovah,  and 
was  worshipped  ;  and  this  person  was  Christ. 

2dly.  In  Judges  xiii.  The  Angel-Jehovah  appeared  to  Mi" 
noah  and  his  wife.  When  he  departed,  it  is  said,  that  Manoah 
knew,  that  he  was  the  Angel-Jehovah  :  and  it  is  added,  Manoah 
said  unto  his  wife.  We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  have  seen  Goo* 
But  his  wife  said  unto  him,  If  Jehovah  were  pleased  to  kill  us j  he 
would  not  have  received  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  meat-offering,  at  our 
h^rnds.     In  verse  16,  the  Angel  had  said  to  Manoah,  If  thou  tsili 
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^er  a  bumi^i^eringj  thou  must  offer  it  wito  Jehovah  ;  for^  it  is 
rabjoined,  Manoah  knew  not,  that  he  was  the  Anobl-Jehovah. 
But  after  he  had  ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar,  then,  it  is  de* 
dared,  Mmoah  knew  that  he  was  the  Anoel-Jehovar.  The 
bnpit-offisring  and  the  meat-offering  Manoah  apd  his  wife  then 
perceived  themselves  to  have  offered  unwittingly  to  Him,  who 
had  manifested  to  them  his  acceptance  of  both  at  their  hands. 

Here  the' worship  was  not  only  presented  to  Christ ;  but,  what 
is  (rf  much  more  importance  to  my  purpose,  was  accepted  by  hinu 

3dly«  David  worships  Christ  in  Psalms  xlv.  and  Isxii.  and  cii. 
OT  a$eribing  to  him  the  praise,  which  is  due  to  (rod  orUy*  In  the 
two  first  he  declares,  that  the  people  shall  praise  him,  and  fear 
hm^  and  fall  down  before  him,  and  serve  him  for  ever  and  ever* 
Id  the  last  he  makes  to  him  a  long-continued  prayer. 

4thly*  In  Isaiah  vi.  the  Seraphim  worshipped  hin\,  saying,  Ho- 
4y«  Holy ^  Holy, is  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

5thly«  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  59,  GO^prayed  to  Christ.  And  they 
simud  Siephen^  calling  tqnm  God,  or  as  in  the  original,  they  ston^ 
ed  Stephen  invoking,  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit. 
And  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lord,  lay  not 
tkie  sin  to  their  charge  ;  and,  having  said  this,  he  fell  asleep. 

On  this  prayer  of  St.  Stephen  I  make  the  following  remarks* 

First.  Stephen  at  this  time  was  iull  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (verse 
55,)  and  therefore  perfectly  secured  from  error. 

Secondly.  He  was  singularly  favoured  of  God  on  account  of 
the  greatness  of  his  faith  and  obedience ;  and,  as  a  peculiar  tes- 
timony of  the  divine  favour,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  Heavens 
opened^  and  to  behold  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God. 

Thirdly*  In  the  full  assurance,  produced  by  this  vision,  and 
the  faith,  with- which  he  beheld  it,  he  presented  his  final  petitions 
to  Christ. 

Fourthly.  The  first  of  these  petitions  respected  the  highest 
personal  object,  which  can  be  prayed  for ;  viz.  the  eternal  salva* 
turn  of  his  soul;  and  attributed  to  Him,  to  whom  it  was  made, 
that  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  alone  can  be- 
stow salvation. 

Fifthly*  The  second  petition  was  of  the  same  nature ;  being 
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a  prayer,  ikai  his  enemies  might  not  be  finally  condemned  for  the 
sin  of  murdering  him;  and  of  course  attributed  to  the  Person,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  the  power  of  forgiving,  or  condemning, 
these  murderers.  No  higher  act  of  worship  was  cfvrir  rendered 
than  this  ;  nor  was  any  act  of  worship  ever  performed  on  a  mart 
solemn  occasion ;  nor  by  a  person  better  qualified  to  worship 
aright ;  nor  with  a  more  illustrious  testimony  of  acceptance.  Yet 
this  act  of  worship  was  performed  to  Christ. 

Sixthly.  This  was  the  very  worship,  and  these  were  the  very 
prayers,  offered  to  God,  a  little  before,  by  Christ  at  his  crucifix- 
ion. Stephen,  therefore,  worshipped  Christ  just  as  Christ  wot- 
shipped  the  Father. 

6thly.  St.  Paid  often  priced  to  Christ  directly^.  Particularly, 
1  Thess.  iii.  11,  12,  Jfow  Ood  himself,  even  our  Father^  andimr 
Lo'd  Jesus  Christ  direct  our  way  unto  you.  And  the  Lord  make 
you  to  increase  J  and  abound^  in  love  one  toward  another,  and  toward 
all  men,  even  as  we  do  toward  you.  Here  a  prayer  is  offered  up 
by  St.  Paul,  that  he  may  be  guided  to  the  Thessalonians }  and 
that  they  may  be  made  to  increase  and  abound  in  holiness,  and 
established  unto  the  end.  This  prayer  is  offered  up  to  God  the 
Father,  and  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  same  torms  :  both  being  unitedly  addressed  in  the  same  pe- 
tition, without  any  note  of  distinction.  The  second  of  these  pe- 
titions is  also  offered  up  to  Christ  alone.  The  same  petition,  in 
substance,  is  presented  to  the  Father  and  Son,  united  in  the  same 
manner :  2  Thess.  ii.  16,17.  In  the  third  chapter,  verse  5,  Paul 
prays,  J^ow  may  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  to  the  love  ofGodj  and 
to  the  patience  of  Christ:  and  verse  16,  M>w  the  Lord  of  peace 
himself  give  you  peace  by  all  means.  The  Lord  be  with  you  all. 
A^^ain,  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  Concerning  /Aw,  that  is,  the  messenger  of 
Satan  to  buffet  him,  St,  Paid  says,  Thrice  I  besought  the  Lord,  that 
it  might  depart  from  me.  But  he  said  unto  me.  My  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  thee :  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  Most 
gladly  J  therefore^  will  I  rather  glory  in  mine  infirmities  ;  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me.  In  this  passage  St.  Paul  in- 
forms us,  that  he  thrice  prayed  to  Christ,  respecting  the  particu- 
fer  subject  mentioned. 

^  S«e  Biibop  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  48. 
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Tthly*  Sf.  PmI,  ID  all  hiB  Epistles  except  that  to  the  Hebrewt ; 
tad  Si.  John  in  his  second  Epistle,  prey  to  Christ,  in  that  noted 
request,  in  which  ako^  Stlat ,  Tbnoil^j  uid  8o9ihmu9  united,  that 
grmee;  murey,  amift9C%  might  6«  midtiplUd^  or  eonmranicated,  to 
ihose,  to  whom  they  WTCHej/rom  Chd  €>wr  Fniktr^  and  frmn  our 
£enl  Jenu  ChriiU  This  is  an  express  preyer  to  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  united,  to  grant  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  to  men.  These 
tore  the  highest  of  all  blessings,  and  audi  as  none,  bat  Jbhovah, 
can  grant.  Yet  Christ  can  grant  themf,  because  the  Spirit  of  In- 
spiration directed,  that  He  should  be  prayed  to  fmr  them. 

8thly.  The  Baptismal  service^  dinciediy  Christ  himtsif^  is  am 
set  of  religtous  worship  to  Christ*  Baptizing  thsm  m  this  mum 
tfths  AlAer,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  Whether  this 
be  interpreted  to  mean,  Btgstixing  thsm  ihto  the  namsj  or  im  the 
aiMie,  it  makes  no  difference.  If  Christians  are  baptized  into  the 
name,  they  are  baptized  into  the  name  of  God  only :  for  they  are 
the  children  of  God,  only,  by  adoption ;  that  adoption,  by  which 
they  take  his  name  upon  them ;  and  Christ  is  here  declared  to 
be  the  God,  whose  name  they  assume.  If  they  are  baptized  m 
the  name;  they  are  baptized  in  the  name,  or  authority,  of  God 
only :  but  Christ  is  this  God. 

9Chly.  TTu  blessing j  pronounced  on  Christian  assemblies^  is  an 
•el  of  religious  worship,  rendered  to  Christ.  The  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  Ood,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Hofy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.  Amen.  Peace  be  to  the  brethren^ 
and  love  zoith  faith,  from  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
drifl.  Eph.  vi.  23.  Or  as  it  was  more  commonly,  The  grace 
rfour  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  vnth  you  all.  Amen.  The  first  of 
these  is  equivalent  to  the  blessing,  anciently  pronounced  by  the 
High  Priest  on  the  children  of  Israel.  Jehovah  bless  thee,  and 
keep  thee :  Jehovah  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gra- 
MMff  to  thee :  Jehovah  lift  up  his  countenance  tpon  thee  and  give 
Uue  peace.  It  is  the  appropriate  office  of  the  Father  to  bless, 
and  preserve ;  of  the  Son  to  give  grace,  and  illumination  ;  and  of 
the.Spirit  to  communicate  peace. 

Finally ;  so  universal  was  the  custom  of  praying  to  Christ, 
theU  Christians  were  originally  entitled,  as  their  distinguishing: 
appellation,  **  Those  who  called  on  the  name  of  Christ.^^     Thu« 
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Ananias^  9Byn  to  Christ,  Acts  ix.  14,  Here  he  hath  auihoriijf  from 
the  chief  priests  to  bind  all  those  that  call  on  thy  name.  The  peo* 
pie  of  Damascus  9  ako,  when  they  heard  Paul  preach,  vereoMOf* 
edj  and  said.  Is  not  this  he,  who  destroyed  them  thai  called  an  this 
name  in  Jerusalem  ?  1  Cor*  i.  1,  Paul,  called  to  be  an  Apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  Sosthenes  the  brother,  unto  the  Church  of  God 
which  is  at  Corinth,  called  to  be  saints,  with  all  that  m  every  place 
call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.^^^  Tim.  ii.  23,  Fol- 
low  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace,  mth  them  that  call  on  the 
Lord,  ofU  of  a  pure  heart. — Romans  x.  12,  The  same  Lord  over 
all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  t^pon  him.  That  Christ  is  here  meant 
18  evident  from  the  preceding  verse. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  in  this  universal  manner,  was  Christ 
worshipped.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  instances,  the  persons, 
who  rendered  the  worship,  were  inspired  ;  and,  in  the  remain- 
ing instances,  were  plainly  under  divine  direction ;  because  the 
worship  was  approved,  and  accepted. 

But  religious  worship  is  lawfully  rendered  to  God  only.  This 
wc  know  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself  quoting  Deuteronomy 
X.  20,  in  Matthew  x.  1^,  It  is  written,  thoushalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  Godj  and  him  only  shall  thou  serve.  The  Angel  also  forbade 
John  to  worship  him ;  saying,  See  thou  do  it  not ;  worsh^  God. 
Isaiah  also  commands,  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself^  and 
let  him  be  your  fear  and  your  dread. — God  also  in  Exodus  xxxiv. 
14,  says  to  the  Israelites ,  Thou  shall  worship  no  other  God:  for 
Jehovah,  whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a  Jealous  God. 

Yet  Christ  is  here  directed  to  be  worshipped,  and  is  actually 
worshipped,  by  persons  inspired.  If,  then,  Christ  be  not  God, 
God  has  commanded  another  to  be  worshipped;  and  persons, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  Spirit,  have  worshipped 
another. 

The  whole  Church,  the  Bride,  is  commanded,  in  Psalm  xlv. 
by  that  God,  who  said  unto  him,  Thy  throne,  O  God^  is  for  ever 
and  ever,  thus ;  Heark^en,  O  Daughter,  and  consider,  and  incline 
thine  ear  :  so  sliall  the  King  greatly  desire  thy  beauty :  for  he  is 
thy  Lord,  and  worship  thou  him.  The  Church  has  in  all  ages 
obeyed  this  command,  and  worshipped  him.  Prophets  have 
worshipped  him  :  Apostles  have  worshipped  him.     Men,  full  of 
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fiiitli,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  besought  his  guidance,  aid, 
grace,  and  Uessing,  while  they  lived;  and,  when  they  died, 
have  besought  him  to  receive  their  Spirits  into  his  own  eternal 
Kingdom.  If  Christ  is  God ;  if  he  is  Jehovah  ;  they  have  done 
their  duty.  If  he  is  not  God ;  if  he  is  not  Jehovah  ;  they  have 
viobted  throoj^  life,  and  in  death,  the  fifst  bf  Jehovah's  com- 
mands in  the  Decal<^ie :  7%oti  ihalt  hnt  no  Mhtr  God  btfore 
me. 
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DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

PROOFS. 

TBI8  THS  ONLT  QROUNl>  OP  C0N8ISTENCT  IN  THB  8CHX1U  OF 
RBDBMPTIOir. 

THB  JEWS  OTHERWISE  NOT  CHARGEABLE  WITH  GUILT  IH  CRU- 
CIPTING    CHRIST. 

THE  APOSTLES  OTHERWISE  CHARGEABLE  WITH  LEADING  HAN- 
KIND    INTO    IDOLATRY* 


Romans  viii.  3,  4. 

For  what  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
fleshy  God,  sending  his  own  Son,  in  the  likeness  of  sir^ul  flesh, 
and  for  sin,  condemned  Sin  in  the  flesh :  That  the  righteousness 
of  the  Law  might  he  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  Spirit. 

For  Chd,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sir^ul  fleshy  and 

of  a  sin-offering,  hath  condemned  sin  im  the  flesh,  {the  thing  um- 

possible  to  the  Law,  because  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh :) 

That  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  may  he  fulfilled  bjf  usj  who 

walk  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but  according  to  the  Spirit. 

Dr.  Macknighfs  Translation* 

According  to  the  plan,  originally  proposed  from  these  words, 
I  have,  in  the  three  preceding  discourses,  considered,  at  length, 
the  proofs  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  arranged  under  theflrst  general 
head:  viz.  T%at  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  thg  true 
and  perfect  God. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  three  following  heads  ol 
discourse,  originally  proposed ;  viz* 

II.  TTiat  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  Consistency^ 
w  the  scheme  of  Redemption  : 

III.  That  the  Jezcs,  according  to  the  opposite  doctrine ,  are  tm- 
justly  charged  with  Guilt  in  putting  Christ  to  death : 

IV.  That  the  Prophets  and  Apostles^  according  to  the  same  doc- 
trine^  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  sin  of  leading  Mankind  into 
Idolatry. 

The  last  argument,  then  proposed,  I  shall  omit  to  examine, 
until  I  have  considered  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  shall 
oow  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 

II.  Viz.  That  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  consis' 
kncy  in  the  scheme  of  Redemption. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  I  shall  attempt  to  evince  by  show- 
ing, that  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  Consistent  in 
Ae  things^  spoken  ofhim^  as 

TV  Light  of  the  World; 

The  Saviour  of  the  World;  and, 

The  Propitiation  for  Sin. 

1st.  As  the  Light  of  the  World. 

Christ  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  light  of  the  Worlds 
m  two  respects : 

First,  As  Revealing  the  Will  of  God  to  mankind;  and. 

Secondly,  As  Communicating  spiritual,  or  divine.  Light  to  the 
umlm 

In  both  respects,  the  things,  said  of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  the  Light  of  the  World,  are  consistent,  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that  Christ  is  the  true  God.  That  the  Scriptures  are  the 
Word  of  Jehovah  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  man,  who  be- 
lieves in  a  Revelation ;  since  they  are  called  by  this  title,  and 
by  others  equivalent  to  it,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  from  Genesil 
to  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  But  the  Scriptures  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  the  Word  of  Christ ;  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom^  teachings  and  admonishing^  one  another 
m  psalms^  and  hymns ^  and  spiritual  songs.  In  this  passage,  thi 
Old  TesiamaU  is  in  so  many  terms  declared  to  be  tfie  Word  oj 

Vol.  II.  15 
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Christ.     The  Gospel ^  every  man  knows,  is  appropriately  entitled 
the  Gospel  of  Christ* 

St.  Mark  prefaces  his  account  of  the  Gospel  with  these  words; 
7Tl«  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  o/'God. 

St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  he  received  the  Gospel  immediately 
by  revelation  from  Christ;  and  accordingly  he  every  where 
btylcs  it  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  greatness  of  the  authority, 
which  it  derived  from  this  source,  he  teaches  us  in  the  strongest 
manner,  when  he  says,  TTiough  wc,  or  an  angel  from  heaven^  or 
any  ane  whatever^  preach  another  Gospel^  let  him  be  accursed*  Ga- 
latians  i.  8,  9.  This  Gospel,  he  also  says,  is  Christy  the  j^eraoer, 
and  wisdom,  of  God  unto  salvation. 

St.  Peter  teaches  the  same  truth,  in  a  manner  equally  forcible, 
when  he  says,  Of  which  Salvation  the  Prophets  fuive  enquired, 
searching  what^  and  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify.  Here  the  Spirit  which  inspired 
the  Prophets,  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  this  Spirit,  the 
same  Aj)ostle  says,  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  For  Prophecy j  saith  he, 
came  not  m  old  time  by  the  will  of  man;  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake^  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  therefore,  was  revealed  to  the  Prophets  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ. 

Concerning  the  Jicw^  Christ  himself  teaches  us  the  same  doc- 
trine, in  the  same  decisive  manner.  Howbeit^  when  A«,  the  <%nrt( 
of  Truths  is  come  ;  He  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth  j—for  hit 
shall  not  speak  of  himself ;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall 
he  speak.  He  shall  glorify  me  ;  for  he  shall  receive  of  mint,  and 
shall  shew  it  unto  you.  He  shall  teach  you  all  things^  and  shall 
bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  tmli 
you.  ^ 

All  things,  therefore,  which  Christ  had  said  to  the  ApostleSj 
The  Spirit  of  Truth  brought  to  their  remembrance.  He  taught 
them  all  things,  and  guided  them  into  all  the  Truth.  Yet  he 
spoke  not  of  himself,  but  that  which  he  heard,  which  he  receiv- 
ed fr6m  Christ,  and  that  only,  he  declared  unto  them.  The  Gos- 
pel, therefore,  is  originally,  and  only,  derived  from  Christ.  Yet 
it  is  repeatedly  styled  by  St.  Paul,  the  Gospel  of  God. 

This  Character  of  the  Revealer  of  the  will  of  Goo»  St.  John 
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declares  repeatedly  in  the  introduction  of  his  Gospel.  After 
bviDg  declared,  that  the  Word  was  in  the  beginning,  or  eternal ; 
was  God  ;  and  was  co-eternal  with  God  ;  and  that  all  things  we¥e 
made  by  him;  he  goes  on  to  say,  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was 
Ike  Ugki  rf  nun^  And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness ;  and  the 
iarksusM  am^ekended  it  not.  He  then  informs  us,  that  John  the 
taptiMi  came  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light ;  that  he  was  fu4  thai 
Light ;  hi^  was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  that  Light.  Then  he  adds, 
T%ai  was  the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man,  that  cometh  into 
Ae  world.  To  all  this  he  adds  further  the  testimony  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  the  very  Witness  which  he  bore  concerning  Christ  as 
the  Light.  Jfo  (me,  said  this  harbinger  of  the  Redeemer,  who 
was  sent  for  the  very  purpose  of  declaring  his  true  character, 
Jfo  one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
»Ao  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  him.  To  de- 
clare the  character,  and  designs,  of  God  is  plainly  impossible, 
unless  for  him,  who  knows  these  things  intuitively  ;  or  for  him, 
to  whom  God  is  pleased  to  make  them  known.  But  no  other 
person,  beside  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  knows  the  things  of  God 
intuitively.  This  we  know  certainly,  without  inspiration ;  but 
the  Scriptures  have  determined  the  point  if  it  were  otherwise  un- 
certain. y6  one,  saith  our  Saviour,  knoweth  the  Father,  but  the 
Son^  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.  The  things 
^  God,  saith  St.  Paul,  knoweth  no  one^  but  the  Spirit  of  God  :  and 
the  l^nrit  starcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  Gov.  From 
all  these  passages  it  is,  I  apprehend,  certain,  that  Christ  is  the 
sole  author  of  Revelation ;  and  that  the  Spirit  has  not,  as  the 
Spirit  of  Inspiration,  spoken  of  himself;  but  has  received  from 
Christ  his  mind,  or  pleasure,  and  declared  it  to  the  men,  whom 
be  inspired*  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  says,  s|>eaking  of  his  own 
Inspiration,  and  that  of  the  other  Apostles,  IVe  have  the  mind  ^ 
Christ.  It  is,  therefore,  true  to  this  day,  that  no  one  knoweth 
the  Father^  but  the  Sor^,  and  those,  to  whom  the  Son  hath  revealed 
him.  This  knowledge,  thus  revealed,  was  not  revealed  to  Christ, 
but  was  Possessed  by  him,  because  he  dwells  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  and  has  dwelt  there  from  Eternity ;  being  daily  his 
4»lightj  and  rejoicing  alway  before  him. 
Should  it  be  objected,  that  mankind  know  something  of  Gov  by 
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iheir  Reastnij  independently  of  Revelalionj  and  therefore  poaess  a 
knowledge  of  God,  which  is  not  derived  from  Christ :  I  answer, 
that  with  some  qualifications  I  admit  the  premises,  but  deny  the 
consequence.  The  very  reason  of  Man  was  formed  by  Christ, 
as  was  man  himself;  as  were,  also,  all  those  materials,  from 
which  Reason  derives  whatever  knowledge,  of  this  nature,  it 
possesses.  It  has,  I  trust,  been  proved  beyond  reasonable  de- 
bate, that  Christ  ci'catcd,  preserves,  and  governs  all  things ;  and, 
therefore,  is  the  Author  of  tliosc  works  of  Creation  and  Provi- 
dence, whence  Reason  obtains  all  its  knowledge  of  this  subject. 
Of  course,  in  this  sense  also,  Christ  is  the  light,  that  lighteth  every 
many  that  cometh  into  the  tcorld.  Thus  all  the  knowledge,  which 
exists  of  Goo,  is  derived  from  Christ;  and,  since  he  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day ^  and  for  ever  ^  and  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father;  this  knowledge  was  his  oriuiually,  intuitively,  and  eter- 
nally. I  need  not  say,  that  these  things  cannot  be  true  of  any 
mind,  but  the  Ooiniscicnt. 

Secondly,  Christ  U'  theAuilior  of  spiritual  light  to  mankind. 

The  communication  of  Spiritual  light  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  work  peculiar  to  God.  'J  Cor.  iv.  6,  For  Goj>^  who 
commanded  the  light  to  bhine  oitl  of  darkness,  hath  shined  into  our 
hearts  to  give  us  the  light  (f  the  Laotclrdge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face,  or  person,  of  Jestts  ChribU  John  vi.  45,  Jind  they  shall 
all  he  taught  of  God  :  and  lbi;s  in  many  other  phices.  But  this 
oflioc  is  also  af-cribed  (o  Christ.  Simeon  says,  Luke  ii.  30,  For 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  balvaiion^  which  thou  liast  prepared  before 
the  face  of  all  people:  A  light,  lo  lighten  the  Gentiles^  and  the 
glory  of  thy  people  Israel.  In  hira^  says  St.  John  was  life^  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  me.tu  I,  said  our  Saviour,  John  viii.  12, 
mm  the  light  of  the  World ;  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  weUk  m 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.  Isaiah  xlix.  6,  quoted 
Acts  ziii.  47,  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles^  thai 
thou  may  est  be  my  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth*  In  all  these 
passages  it  is  manifest,  that  spiritual  or  divine  light  is  the  light 
spoken  of  ^  and  that  it  resides  in  Christ,  as  its  Source ;  and  is  by 
him  communicated  to  mankind.  All  this,  also,  is  completely 
expressed  by  the  Prophet  Malachi  in  a  word ;  when  he  calk 
Christ  the  Sun  of  Righteousness ;  the  Orb,  in  which  rigJjiteQlfs- 
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nets  is  originally  inherent ;  in  which  it  dwells ;  and  from  which 
it  emanates  to  mankind.  In  the  same  manner  is  it  said  by  Da- 
vH  tke  Lord  God  it  a  Sun. 

Sdly.  Tike  things^  spoken  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  World, 
sn  contisieni^  only  on  the  supposition^  that  he  is  the  true  Goo. 

Psalm  Ix.  16,  f  Jehovah  am  thy  Saviour. 

Hosea  ziii.  4,  /  am  Jehovah  thy  God  ;  thou  shalt  know  no 
God  but  me  ;  for  there  is  no  Saviour  beside  me. 

Isaiah  zliii.  II9  /,  even  I  am  Jehovah  ;  and  beside  me  there  is 
no  Saviour:  and  thus  in  various  other  places  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

The  same  thing  is  often  declared  in  the  New  Testament. 
1  Tim.  i.  1,  The  commandment  of  God  our  Saviour,  and  Titus  ii. 
10,  Adorn  the  Doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour. 

Yet  in  the  same  absolute  sense  Christ  is  declared  to  be  thr 
Saviour  of  Mankind.  Who  is  this^  saith  the  Prophet  Isaiah^  that 
iwneth  from  Edom^  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ;  this,  that 
i$  gloriofis  in  his  apparel^  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  ? 
h  saith  Christ,  that  speak  in  righteousness  ;  mighty  to  save.  John 
iy.  42,  TTiis  is  the  Christy  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Acts  iv. 
12,  St,  Peter  speaking  of  Christ,  saith,  neither  is  there  salvation 
»«,  or,  by  means  of,  any  other  ;for  there  is  no  other  name  under  hea- 
zen  given  among  men^  whereby  we  must  be  saved.  And  thus  in 
very  many  other  places.  The  importance  of  the  work  of  saving 
mankind,  and  the  glory  derived  from  it  to  the  divine  character, 
are  strongly  exhibited  by  God  in  Isaiah  Ixv.  17,  18,  For  behold 
I  create  new  heavens,  and  a  nero  earth;  and  the  former  shall  not  be 
remembered^  nor  come  into  mind.  But  be  yc  glad,  and  rejoice  for 
f.ver,  in  that  which  I  create  :  for  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoic" 
mgn  and  her  people  a  joy.  In  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  the 
New  Creation  is,Sn  the  view  of  God,  so  much  more  glorious  than 
the  original  one,  that,  compared  with  it,  the  original  creation 
shall  not  be  remembered.  But  the  new  creation  is  no  other  than 
creating  Jerusalem  a  rejoicings  and  her  people  a  joy ;  that  is,  reno- 
vating the  souls  of  mankind,  and  thus  making  them  holy,  lovely, 
a  rejoicing,  or  foundation  of  joy,  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  work, 
then,  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  far  more  glorious  work,  than  the 
fcmnation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.     Such,  also,  it  is  in  the 
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eye  of  reason.  One  mind  is  of  more  importance,  than  any  onm- 
ber  of  worlds,  inanimate,  and  unconscious*  The  reaoratkm  of 
one  mind  to  righteousness,  and  its  reinstatement  in  the  divine  &• 
vour,  is  the  production  of  eternal,  and  by  us  incomprehensible, 
worth,  and  enjoyment,  in  that  mind.  This  work,  repeated  in  « 
multitude  of  minds  wMch  no  man  can  number^  is  the  work,  which 
is  styled  the  New  Creation.  How  immensely  more  glorious  a 
work  than  the  production  of  ever  so  many  masses  of  lifeless  mat* 
ter. 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  woric,  and  the  things  in* 
volvcd  in  it,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  the  peculiar  importance 
attached  to  it  in  the  Scriptures.     In  this  work  are  involved 

The  creation  of  a  new  heart  in  man  ; 

The  communication  of  divine  knowledge ; 

The  adoption  of  man  into  the  divine  family ; 

A  perpetual  presence  with  the  souls  of  all,  who  are  created 
anew; 

A  continual  communication  of  strength,  patience,  fortitude, 
peace,  consolation,  and  hope; 

The  preservation  of  the  soul  from  the  fatal  influence  of  tempta- 
tions, lust,  and  all  other  spiritual  enemies ; 

The  final  justification  of  the  soul  at  the  Judgment,  and  its  es- 
tablishment in  the  possession  of  immortal  life : 

Together  with,  what  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  head  of  dis- 
course, the  accomplishment  of  such  a  Propitiation,  as  may  be  the 
proper  source  of  all  these  wondcrfiil  consequences. 

He,  who  admits  these  things  to  be  included  in  the  work  of  sav- 
ing Man,  must  admit  also  that  there  can  be  no  Saviour  beside  Ji- 
novAH. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  all  these  things,  except  the  last,  are  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  therefore  they  are  here  erro- 
neously attributed  to  Christ ;  I  answer,  That  they  are  indeed  the 
woric  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  truly 
attributed  to  Christ ;  not  only  as  He  laid  the  foundation  for  them 
all ;  but  as  the  Spirit  acts  not  of  himself,  and  only  executes  the 
pleasure  of  Christ  under  AtV  commission. 

This  work,  then,  of  saving  Man  is  in  the  Scriptures  attributed 
fO  Christ,  in  a  manner  so  peculiar,  that  firom  it  he  derives  his  own 
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appnopriate  name,  Jbsus  Christ,  The  Anointkd  Satiobr  ;  and 
is  considered  by  Jehovah  as  being  so  much  greater,  and  more 
{lorioos,  than  the  work  of  creating  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
that,  in  comparison  with  it,  that  work  shall  not  be  rememberedjfwr 
come  into  mind. 

3dly*  ^9  the  Propitiation  for  ttn,  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only 
ground  of  consistency  in  the  Scriptural  exhibitions. 

As  I  expect  hereafter  to  discuss  Christ^s  atonement  for  sin,  as 
one  of  the  great  parts  of  the  Christian  system ;  I  shall,  here, 
omit  every  thing  concerning  this  subject,  which  is  not  necessary 
to  the  doctrine  just  now  declared. 

That  Christ  is  in  some  sense  a  Propitiation  for  the  sins  oftko 
World  cannot  be  denied,  unless  by  a  direct  denial  of  the  express 
words,  as  well  as  the  unquestionable  doctrines,  of  the  Gospel. 
1  John  ii.  2,  Atkd  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and  not  for 
wars  oti/y,  hut  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  1  John  iv.  10, 
He  loved  us^  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  Propitiation  for  our  sinsm 
See  also  Romans  iii.  35,  Isaiah  liii.  10,  &c.  The  text,  also,  is 
a  direct  declaration  of  this  doctrine.  God  sending  his  oTxm  Son 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  Jlesh,  and  of  a  sin-offering,  or  an  offering 
for  sinj  &c. 

By  Christ's  being  the  Propitiation  for  sin  it  is,  here,  necessary 
to  mean  only,  that  somethings  which^  being  done  for  the  Sinner, 
the  Sinner  may  be  forgiven,  and  restored ;  but  which,  not  being 
done,  he  must  be  punished  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Law,  by 
thick  he  is  condemned.  That  so  much,  as  is  here  specified,  is 
included  in  Christ's  being  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, is  unquestionably  evident. 

First,  From  the  name,  by  which  it  is  called  in  the  Scriptures, 
«  fVMi^  instances;  viz.  flMroXurpci^tff ( ;  translated  redemption. 
Whcui  a  person  was  taken  captive  in  war,  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual slavery,  or  to  death,  a  sum  of  money  was  not  unfrequent- 
ly  paid,  and  accepted,  for  his  ransom  from  these  evils ;  this  sum 
was  called  XtM-pov;  and  the  redemption  of  the  captive  from  death, 
or  slavery,  was  called  on^ohir^tg.  The  redemption  of  mankind 
from  the  slavery  of  Sin,  and  the  everlasting  death,  to  which  the 
Sinner  was  exposed  by  it,  is  called  by  the  same  name.  The 
>vrpov,  or  price  of  redemption,  was  paid,  not  by  the  captive,  but 
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by  another  person.  The  price  of  Man's  Redemption,  in  like 
manner,  was  not  paid  by  himself,  but  by  Christ :  that  is,  Chriit 
accomplished  something,  without  which  man  would  noC  bave 
been  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  death  and  sin. 

Secondly,  TTiis  truth  is  evident  from  Isaiah  liii.  10,  Yet  ii 
pleased  Jehovah  to  crash  him  zoith  affliction*  ^  his  soul  shall 
make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  ;  he  shall  see  a  seed^  which  shall 
prolong  their  days  ;  and  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah  shall 
prosper  in  his  hands.  Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see  {the 
fruit)  and  be  satisfied ;  by  the  knowledge  of  him  fhall  my  right- 
eous servant  justify  many  ;  for  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities 
he  :hall  bear.  Therefore  I  will  distribute  to  him  the  mamffwrhis 
portion  ;  and  the  mighty  people  shall  he  share  for  his  spoil :  be- 
cause he  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death  ;  was  numbered  with  the 
transgressors :  and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many  ;  and  made  intercession 
for  the  transgressors*. 

In  this  passage  it  is  clear,  that,  in  the  Covenant  of  Redemp- 
tion here  recited,  Jehovah  promised  to  Christ  the  seedj  which 
should  prolong  their  days^  or  be  eternally  blessed ;  a  pramise 
here  repeated  in  many  forms ;  on  the  condition,  that  he  made  his 
soul  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin*  It  is  therefore  certain,  that 
if  he  had  not  made  ihis  sacrilice,  he  would  not  have  received  this 
reward  :  or,  in  other  words,  mankind  would  not  have  been  saved. 

Thirdly,  7%c  same  truth  is  evident  from  Romans  iii.  26,  26, 
Christ  Jesus  ;  whom  God  hulh  set' forth  to  be  a  propitiation  for  «m, 
to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of  sins ^  that  are  past  ; 
that  he  might  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  ui 
Jesus. 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that,  if  God  had  not  set  forth 
Christ  as  a  propitiation,  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of  sins ^ 
tfiat  are  past,  would  not  have  been  declared  ;  and  that  he  would  not 
fuLve  been  just  in  the  act  of  justifying  believers  :  in  other  words, 
If  Christ  had  not  become  a  Propitiation,  the  sins  of  mankind 
could  not  have  been  remitted,  nor  themselves  justified. 

In  a  former  discourse  it  has,  I  trust,  been  proved,  that,  in  the 
literal  sense,  by  works  of  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified  before  Gon : 
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aod  that  the  future  obedience,  and  the  repentance,  of  the  sinner 
nt  tlike,  and  wholly  unavailing  to  this  end.  Independently  of 
Christ's  redemption,  therefore,  or  independently  of  his  being  the 
frvpititttion  for  the  sins  of  men,  every  sinner  is  condemned,  lost, 
and  without  hope.  The  Scriptures  in  multiplied  instances  teach 
us,  that  Christ  became  a  propitiation  for  sin,  especially  by  his 
ieaih*  Isaiah  liii.  5,  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  ; 
kiwas  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
i^pon  him.     Romans  v.  6,  In  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly. 

1  Cor.  XY.  3,  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

2  Cor.  V.  14,  One  died  for  all.  1  Thess.  v.  10,  Who  died  for 
«»,  tkmi  we  should  live  with  him.  Col.  i;  20,  Having  made  peace 
thrm^h  the  blood  of  his  cross.  1  John  i«  7,  7%e  blood  of  Christ 
cUttneeik  from  all  sin.  1  Peter  i.  18,  19,  Ye  were  not  redeemed 
wiih  corruptible  things,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  Rev. 
V.  9,  TJiou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood.  More  proofs 
of  this  point  cannot  be  necessary.  Let  me  now  ask,  If  Christ 
be  not  in  the  strictest  sense  God,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  should 
become,  in  this,  or  any  other,  manner,  a  Propitiation  for  the  sitis 
of  mankind?  If  Christ  be  merely  a  man,  or  in  any  other  sense 
a  mere  creature ;  how  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
perform  any  act,  which  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  own  justification  before  God  ?  The  law,  by  which  every 
creature  is  governed,  requires  him  to  love  God  with  all  the  hearty 
souly  strength^  and  understanding ;  or  in  other  words,  to  conse- 
crate all  his  powers  supremely,  and  absolutely,  so  long  as  he 
exists,  to  the  service  of  God.  More  than  this  he  cannot  do ;  and, 
if  all  this  be  not  done,  he  is  a  sinner;  and  cannot  be  justified. 
How  then  can  it  be  possible  for  him  to  perform  any  thing,  which 
can  be  accepted  on  the  behalf  of  another  ?  It  is  impossible,  that 
any  service  should  be  accepted  for  another,  which  is  entirely  due 
for  one's  self.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  debt  due  from  another, 
should  be  cancelled  by  my  Payment  of  Money,  due  for  a  debt  of 
my  own.  When  I  have  paid  my  own  debts,  if  I  can  offer  more 
money,  I  may  then  satisfy  the  Creditor  for  the  debt  of  another. 
The  obedience,  which  a  law  requires  of  me,  as  my  obedience,  will 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law  on  me ;  and  prove  the  means  of 
my  justification ;  but  cannot  be  transferred  fi'om  me  to  another 
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iubject  of  the  same  law,  so  as  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  law 
on  him.  The  Law  demands  all  his  obedience  of  him,  and  all 
mine  of  me :  but,  mine  only  being  rendered ;  the  demands  of  the 
Law  ai-e  not,  and  cannot  be,  satisfied. 

Supererogatory  service,  or  service  not  required  by  Law,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  all  vicarious  inter- 
ference. But  no  creature  can  possibly  perform  supererogatory 
service ;  because  all  that  he  can  do  is  required  of  him  by  the 
Law.  Thus  exceeding  hroad^  in  the  Scriptural  language,  tf  ike 
commandmeni ;  and  thus  it  is  impossible,  that  any  creature  should 
become,  in  any  sense,  a -propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

To  avoid  this  immoveable  difficulty,  Dr.  Prieitfy,  and  other 
Socinians,  have  denied,  wholly,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's' Atone- 
ment ;  and  in  this  denial  have,  at  least  in  my  view,  acted  in  the 
only  manner,  consistent  with  the  main  part  of  their  scheme ;  viE. 
Thai  Chriit  is  a  mere  man.  But  in  this  denial  they  have,  at  the  same 
time,  contradicted  the  main  doctrine  in  the  Christian  system,  after 
that  of  the  existence  of  God.  According  to  the  scheme  of  these 
men,  Christ  came  into  the  world,  or  was  bom,  merely  to  be  a  PrO' 
phety  and  Example,  of  righteousness ;  or  a  teacher  of  the  will  rf 
God  to  mankind^  and  died,  only  to  bear  witness  to  the  tmih  of  his 
precepts.  In  the  same  manner  Moses,  and  all  the  succeeding 
Prophets,  came  into  the  World  to  be  teachers,  and  examples,  of 
(ruth  and  righteousness ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  Peter  and 
Paul,  both  the  Jameses,  and  almost  all  the  other  apostles,  toge- 
thcr  with  Stephen,  and  a  host  of  Martyrs  who  followed  him,  bore 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  precepts  which  they  taught,  by  volun- 
tarily yielding  themselves  to  death.  All  these  persons  taught  the 
tnith  of  God,  and  practised  righteousness ;  and  a  multitude  of 
them  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  The  only  differ'- 
ence,  according  to  the  Socinian  scheme,  between  Christ  and  them  if, 
that  he  was  wiser  and  better  than  they.  Paul,  however,  taught 
more  of  the  Gospel  than  Christ  himself;  and  both  Paul  and  Pe- 
ter sealed  the  truth  ef  their  testimony  on  the  cross.  Of  what 
consequence,  then,  was  the  death  of  Christ  to  mankind,  any  more 
than  that  of  Zechariah,  Jeremiah,  James,  Peter,  or  Paulf  Each 
of  these  men  died  as  a  witness  to  the  truth.  Christ,  according  to 
Dr.  Priestly,  appeared  in  no  other  character  in  his  death.     AU 
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thna  men,  also,  taught  the  truth :  according  to  Dr.  Priestly 
Ghrist  did  no  more.  Each  of  these  men  was  an  eminent  exam- 
ple of  righteousness:  according  to  Dr.  Pritsily  Christ  was  only 
a  brighter  example.  With  what  meaning  then  can  it  be  said, 
tkat  God  haik  ieifwrih  Christ  as  a  propitiation  for  the  remission  of 
m$  ;  that  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
World  f  thai  his  soul  is  said  to  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for 
smf  that  he  bare  the  sin  of  many  ;  that  we  are  justified^  and  re- 
issssud^  by  his  bloody  that  by  himself  he  purged  our  sinsf  that  he 
made  peace  through  the  blood  of  the  Cross  f  that  he  reconciled  both 
Jems  and  Gentiles  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  Cross  ;  that  by  his 
§lnp$9kWeare  healed;  that  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  laid 
^fm^kimf.Bnd  that  »e  have  redemption  through  his  bloody  even 
(ftt  fargifoeness  of  sins  ;  togetlier  with  many  other  things  of  the 
same  import;  so  many,  as  to  constitute  no  small  part  of  the 
Scriptures  ?  And  why  did  Christ  say,  he  came  to  give  his  life  a 
ramtam  far  many?  and  why  did  Paul  say,  Christ  gave  himself  a 
nBusom  far  all.  Could  these  things  be  said  of  Mosesy  or  Jere- 
miakj  or  Peter j  or  James,  or  Paul  ?  Are  we  justified  by  the  grace 
of  God  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Moses  ?  Did  Paul 
Bake  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross  ?  Was  Peter  a  propiiiaiion ; 
amXadifMc;  the  means  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  God,  of  recon- 
ciling him  to  us,  and  rendering  him  propitiatory  to  sinners  ? 

Farther ;  in  what  sense  was  the  death  of  Christ  necessary,  as  a 
tutismony  to  the  truth  of  his  precepts  ?  Were  not  his  miracles,  and 
the  unspotted  excellency  of  his  life,  ample  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  declarations,  and  the  reality  of  his  mission  from  God  ?  Are 
ihey  DOl  now  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Priestly  and  most,  if  not  all 
other  divines  as  the  chief  proofs  ?  Is  not  his  death  raiely  ap- 
pealed to  for  this  purpose  ?  And  is  it  not  manifest  from  this 
&ct,  thai  il  is  a  testimony,  plainly  inferior  to  his  life,  and  mi- 
acles? 

If,  then,  this  was  the  end,  and  amount,  of  Christ's  death ;  is  it 
aot  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  end  was  in  a  great  measure 
oseless,  and  very  imperfectly  accomplished :  and,  on  the  other, 
that  Che  amount  of  Christ's  death  was  no  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  death  of  Paul  and  Peter ;  that  they,  as  truly  as  Christ, 
ware  a  prepitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  that  we  are  as 
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truly  justified  by  &ith  in  thtmj  as  in  Ami;  and  by  their  blood,  at 
by  his  ? 

I  shall  now  proceed, 

III.  To  show,  Thai  the  Jews^  according  to  the  Unitarian  doctrine, 
are  unjustly  charged  with  guilt  in  putting  Christ  to  death* 

TTie  Law  of  God,  fis  given  by  Moses^  required  the  blasphemer  to 
he  stoned.  Christ,  in  his  conversacton  with  the  Jews^  recorded 
John  V.  declared  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  By  this  phrase 
the  Jcwsj  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  discourse,  understood  him 
(o  declare^  that  himself  was  God,  or  equal  with  God.  Their  own 
construction  they  declared  to  him.  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee 
not;  but  because  thou^  being  a  manj  makest  thyself  God^  John  x« 
33.  St.  John  also,  as  1  then  observed,  understood  the  phrase  in 
the  same  manner*  Therefore^  he  says,  the  Jews  sought  the  more 
to  kill  himj  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  sabbath^  but  said  also 
that  God  was  his  father  making  himself  equal  with  God.  This  is 
the  Apostle^s  own  construction  of  Christ^s  averment;  and  is  plain- 
ly alleged  by  him  as  being  that  of  the  Jews  also. 

When  Christ  was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim^  after  several 
vain  attempts  to  convict  him  of  any  crime  the  High  Priest  adjuT' 
rd  him^  that  is,  put  him  upon  oath,  to  tell  him  whether  he  was  the 
Chrlstj  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  God.  In  answer  to  this  questicm 
thus  solemnly  put,  Christ  said,  lam;  and,  as  a  proof,  that  he 
said  this  truly,  added  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  Power ^  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  In 
rcjily  to  this  dcclaratiojri  the  High  Priest  rent  his  clothes^  and  de- 
claring all  further  testimony  needless,  pronounced  him  guilty  of 
blasphemy  for  this  saying ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Evange- 
lists inform  us,  they  all  condemned  him  to  death. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  was  understood  by  the  Jews  to 
declare^  that  he  was  equal  to  God,  and  was  God,  by  asserting  hin^- 
self  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  be- 
cause it  is  asserted,  both  by  the  Jews  themselves,  and  by  the 
Evangelist.  If,  then,  C^^^t  was  a  man,  merely;  he  was,  for 
aught  that  I  can  see,  truly  a  Blasphemer.  For,  when  he  declaim 
ed  himself  to  be  God,  or  equal  with  God,  he  plainly  declared 
God  to  be  neither  greater,  wiser,  nor  better  than  himself.  But, 
to  assert  in  any  form  of  words,  that  the  infinite  Jehovah  is  of 
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diesiiiiecharacterwitha  nian,and  possessed  of  no  more  greatness, 
excellency,  or  glory,  than  that  which  is  human,  would  be  acknow- 
ledged in  any  other  case  to  be  blasphemy ;  because  it  would  be 
a  denial  of  all  the  perfections  of  God,  and  an  ascription  to  him  of 
all  the  firaikies  of  Man*     If  this  be  not  blasphemy,  what  can  be  ? 

But  if  Christ  was  a  blasphemer,  he  was  justly  put  to  death. 
Hie  Law,  which  He  as  well  as  the  Jews^  acknowledged  to  have 
beea  given  by  GrOD  himself,  required  the  blasphemer  to  be  ston- 
ed: as  a  Uasphemer,  therefore,  he  was  according  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  a  divine,  and  therefore  a  just.  Law,  deservedly  condemn- 
ed to  death. 

Thus  according  to  this  scheme  the  Jens^  instead  of  being  guil- 
ty in  poting  Christ  to  death,  acted  meritoriously ;  for  they  only 
obeyed  the  divine  law. 

Bat  it  will  be  said,  Christ  did  not  intend  by  this  declaration  to 
assert  that  l)f  was  God  ;  nor  that  he  was  equal  with  God.  This 
indeed  isiaid,  and  must  be  said,  by  the  abettors  of  the  Unitarian 
schemes.  I  answer ;  It  is  clear,  that  the  Jews  thus  understood 
him,  and  that  he  knew  them  thus  to  understand  him.  They  had 
formeriy  attempted  to  stone  him  for  using  the  same  language ; 
and  had  then  told  him,  in  express  terms,  the  manner,  in  which 
they  construed  the  phrase.  The  Sanhedrim^  also,  sufficiently  ex- 
plained to  him  their  own  views  of  it  by  pronouncing  it  blasphe- 
ny.  In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  understanding  the  phrase, 
he  saw  them  now  about  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  his  blood.  If  it 
was  a  mistake  on  their  part,  he  was  bound  to  remove  it.  He  was 
bound  not  to  suffer  his  own  character  to  be  stained,  in  their  view, 
with  the  crime  of  blasphemy*  He  was  bound  to  use  language 
as  he  knew  it  would  be  understood.  He  was  bound  not  to  lose 
his  own  life,  nor  suffer  them  to  incur  the  guilt  of  taking  it  away, 
merely  through  a  mistake  of  theirs.  If,  then,  they  are  suppos- 
ed in  this  case  to  have  sinned  at  all ;  they  sinned  only  through  a 
mistake,  which  Christ  himself  voluntarily  created,  and  voluntari- 
ly declined  to  remove.  The  sin,  therefore,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
lies  on  this  supposition,  primarily  at  his  door.  What,  then,  shall 
we  say  of  the  solemn  and  awful  charge,  brought  against  the  Jews 
by  Si*  Peter  f  Him  ye  have  taken^  and  by  wicked  hands  have  cruci- 
jUdn  and  Mlmin  ?     What  shall  we  say  of  the  whole  body  of  Scrip- 
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tural  representations  on  this  subject  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
terrible  destruction  of  their  nation  :  of  their  judicial  blindness : 
and  of  all  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  theoiyas  monuments 
of  the  divine  indignation,  for  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  I 

IV.  The  Prophets  and  Apoailti^  according  to  the  iomu  doctrine^ 
cantwt  be  vindicated  from  leading  mankind  into  the  iin  rfldolairy* 

The  Prophets  and  Apostles  have,  in  a  great  variety  of  places, 
called  Christ  God,  The  true  God,  The  great  God,  The  mighty 
God,  Jehovah,  and  I  am.  They  have  declared  him  to  be  Eter- 
nal, self-existent,  incomprehensible,  Almighty,  Omnipresent,  Om- 
niscient, and  immutable.  They  have  attributed  to  him  the  cre- 
ation, preservation,  and  government,  of  all  things;  and  the  acts 
of  giving  life,  forgiving  sin,  judging  the  World,  and  rewarding 
both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  They  have  ascribed  to  bin 
the  infinite  relations  of  Creator,  Preserver,  Possessor,  Ruler,  and 
Final  Cause,  of  all  things.  Beyond  this,  they  have  on  many  oc- 
casions worshipped  him  themselves ;  and  have  taught  us,  that 
God  requires  him  to  be  worshipped,  and  that  he  is  in  fact  wor- 
shipped, by  saints  and  angels  in  earth  and  heaven.  They  have 
also  exhibited  Christ,  when  on  earth,  as  challenging  these  things 
to  himself,  and  as  receiving  them  from  others  without  reprobation 
or  censure.  They  have  further  declared  him  to  be  the  only  Sa- 
viour of  the  World  :  a  character  evidently  demanding  infinite  at- 
tributes 'j  and,  according  to  tlieir  account,  challenged  by  Jeho- 
vah, as  exclusively  his  own. 

Beyond  all  this,  they  have  infoimed  us,  that  he  was  condemn- 
ed to  death,  for  declaring  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God  :  a  phrase,  which  he  knew  was  understood  by 
them,  to  be  no  other  than  a  declaration,  that  he  was  God.  Yet, 
though  knowing  this;  and  though  direcdy  charged  with  blasphe- 
my ;  although  on  two  occasions  they  attempted  to  stone  him,  and 
on  a  third  pronounced  him  guilty  of  death ;  instead  of  explain* 
ing,  softening,  or  at  all  modifying,  the  declaration,  he  proceeded 
directly,  in  two  of  the  instances,  to  allege  proofs,  that  he  used 
this  declaration  with  exact  truth  and  propriety ;  proofs,  which 
in  themselves  are  a  direct  arrogation  of  the  divine  charactert 
The  Scriptures  of  truth  they  also  declare  to  be  his  Word;  and 
inform  us,  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  inspired  them,  received 
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diem  from  him ;  and  that  Christ  himself,  when  promising  them 
tk  gift  of  inspiration,  personally  told  them  this  wonderful  truth, 
h  this  account  they  have  taught  us,  that  the  Scriptures,  which 
lliey  every  where  style  the  Word  of  God,  are  no  other  than  the 
Imw  9f  Christ  himself^  partly  uttered  by  his  own  mouth,  and  part- 
ly taught  by  the  Holt  Spirit  in  conformity  to  his  pleasure ;  and 
accordingly  in  his  own  name,  and  by  his  own  authority,  explain- 
ed, altered,  and  annulled,  by  him,  as  he  thought  proper.  And 
that  Ae  Holt  Spirit,  whom,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  they  pro- 
iXNince  to  be  a  divine  person,  was  commissioned,  and  sent  by  him 
iato  the  world,  to  execute  his  purposes  ;  an  act  of  authority  on 
die  part  of  Christ,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  Universe, 
aeqpt  hfa  own  mission  from  the  Father.  Finally,  in  the  view, 
which  18  given  us  of  the  heavenly  system  in  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  we  find  the  same  exalted  character  completely  recognized. 
In  that  world  we  behold  him  sitting  on  the  throne  of  infinite  do- 
miaion,  styled  the  Throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb ;  unfolding,  and 
dedared  by  the  Heavenly  Host  to  be  worthy  to  unfold,  the  Book 
of  God's  counsels  ;  which,  they  also  declare,  no  being  in  the  Uni- 
rerse  to  be  worthy,  or  able,  to  do ;  being,  together  with  the  Fa- 
dier,  the  everlasting  temple  of  Heaven  ;  controlling  all  the  affairs 
of  this  world,  of  heaven,  and  of  hell ;  the  light  and  glory  of  hea- 
ven ;  and  the  bestower  of  future  and  everlasting  happiness.  In 
aN  these  wonderful  characters  he  is  also  worshipped,  in  that  glo- 
rious world,  with  the  highest  ascriptions,  which  were  ever  made, 
or  which  can  be  made,  to  Jehovah.  Worthy^  they  cry^  is  the 
Lamb  tJuit  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
$lrmgth,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  Every  creature^ 
aays,  St.  John,  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
mrihj  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I 
laying.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him, 
thai  tiiieih  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Of  all  these  things  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they  are  expressed 
OB  every  occasion,  which  admits  them,  and  in  every  form  of  phra- 
seology, which  language  can  easily  be  supposed  to  allow ;  com- 
mence with  the  first  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  and  terminate  only 
with  the  last. 
Now  let  nse  ask,  Whether  all  these  things  are  not  a  complete 
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exhibition  of  Christ,  as  the  proper  object  of  Religious  Worship  ? 
But  the  Apostles  have  directly,  and  fully,  declared  all  these 
things.  If,  then,  Christ  is  not  God,  have  they  not  clearly  so 
repre.sentcd  him,  as  to  persuade  mankind,  that  he  is  GrOD ;  and 
that  he  is  to  be  worshipped? 

How  is  it  possible,  that  their  readers,  and  especially  the  plain 
men,  who  constitute  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them ;  how  is  it 
possible,  that  any  men,  acknowledging  the  Apostles  to  have  used 
language  as  other  men  use  it,  and  so  as  to  be  understood  by 
those,  for  whom  they  wrote ;  (an  admission  absolutely  necessary 
to  exculpate  them  from  plain  fraud ;)  should  distinguish  between 
a  person  thns  described,  and  the  Being,  w^o  alone  is  the  proper 
Object  of  Worship  ?  What  can  their  minds,  what  can  any  mind, 
add  to  this  exhibition,  to  make  such  a  Being  more  great,  awfiil, 
lovely,  glorious,  and  godlike?  Do  not  these  things  include  all, 
which  we  con  conceive  to  be  included  in  Infinite  Perfection  ?  Has 
any  thing,  superior  to  these,  been  ever  published  to  mankind? 
Has  any  thing  been  published  in  any  other  instance,  which  can 
be  compared  with  these  ? 

But  if  Christ  be  not  truly  God,  he  cannot  be  worshipped  with- 
out Idolatry.  He  himself  says ;  and  recites  it  as  the  command 
of  God  ;  TTiou  shall  worship  Jehovah  thy  God^  and  Him  wdy 
shall  ihou  serve.  Can  inspired  men  then,  writing  a  Revelation, 
the  great  end  of  which  was  to  inculcate  the  Unity  of  Gop,  ihe 
Existence  ofhvi  One  God,  and  the  supreme  obligation^  incumbent 
on  all  men,  to  worship  him  Only  ^  can  such  men  have  been  di- 
rected by  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  to  write  as  they  have  actually 
written  ?  Could  they,  being  Jews^  with  the  Old  Testament  in 
their  hands,  have  so  written,  even  of  themselves,  as  naturally^  not 
to  say  necessarily,  to  lead  all  their  followers  into  the  sin  of  Idolatry  ? 
That  they  have  so  written,  as  naturally  to  produce  this  conse- 
quence, if  Christ  be  not  God,  is  unquestionable :  because  the 
great  body  of  their  followers  have  actually  understood  theai  to 
assert  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  have  actually  worshipped  him. 
The  Scriptures  therefore,  written  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
preventing  idolatry,  have,  according  to  the  scheme  of  my  op- 
ponents, been  the  direct  cause  of  promoting,  and  establishing  it, 
among  almost  all  those,  who  have  believed  them  to  be  the  word 
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of  Goo*     Mr*  Btlsham  accordingly  pronounces  the  system,  of 
wliich  the  worship  of  Christ  is  a  leading  principle,  *^  apemicitms 
n/sUmf  a  mischievous  compound  of  impiety  and  idolatry  J*^     Lest 
it  should  be  supposed,  however,  that  those,  who  adopt  this  wor- 
ihip,  have  really  been  impious,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  Dr* 
Pdestley  himself  expressly  says,  '^  he  considers  the  principles  of 
Calvinism^  as  generally  favourable  to  that  leading  virtue^  Devo- 
tian  ;  even  an  habitual  and  animated  Devotion.^^    Another  Writer  * 
also,  no  way  favourable  to  these  principles,  says,  in  the  British 
Encyclopedia  t,  ^^  If  we  consider  the  character  of  the  Calvinists,'' 
(whom  he  mentions  together  with  several  others,)  *'  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  their  antagonists;  we  shall  find,  that  they 
have  excelled  in  no  small  degree  in  the  practice  of  the  most  ri- 
gid and  respectable  virtues  ;  and  have  been  the  highest  honour 
of  their  own  ages,  and  the  best  model  for  imitation  to  every  age 
succeeding/'     But  Calvinists  to  a  man^  have  been  worshippers 
of  Christ :  as  have  also  been  almost  all  other  members  of  the 
Church  universal ;  and  to  this  idolatry,  if  it  be  just^  the  Scrip- 
tures have  led  them.     Of  course  the  guilt  of  leading  mankind 
into  that  gross  sin  is,  on  this  scheme,  chargeable  to  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles*     But  can  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  have  led 
mankind  into  the  abominable  sin  of  idolatry  ?    Can  the  princi^ 
pies,  which  lead  to  idolatry,  be  favourable  to  habitual  and  ani- 
mated devotion  ?    Can  the  men,  who  have  excelled  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  most  rigid  and  respectable  virtues ;  who  have  been 
the  highest  honour  to  their  own  age,  and  the  best  models  for  imi- 
tation to  succeeding  ages ;  have  been  regularly  guilty  of  this 
sin  ?     Can  the  System,  which  asserts,  or  involves,  these  things, 
be  truth? 

Can  all,  or  any  of,  the  things,  which  I  have  asserted  concern- 
ing Christ  from  the  Scriptures,  be  true  of  a  man  ;  or  of  any  creat* 
id  being  ?  Can  a  man,  can  an  angel,  be  the  First  Cause,  or 
Last  End,  the  Preserver,  Proprietor,  Possessor,  and  Ruler,  of 
all  things  ?  Can  a  creature  be  the  brightness  of  the  Father'* s  glo' 
ly,  and  the  express  Image  of  his  person  ;  the  Light  of  the  worlds 
Me  Propitiation  for  sin^  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  or  the  Object  of 

^  Robert  Fonytlie,  Esq.  t  Article  PredestinatioD. 
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religious  worship?  Can  any  religious  man,  on  a  death-bed 
say,  ^'  Gabriel  receive  my  spirit  .^"  or  "  Lay  not  the  sin  of  my  mar 
derers  to  their  charge  ?  Can  Gabriel  give  life,  raise  the  dead 
or  bestow  immortal  life  ?  Can  he  judge  the  world,  reward  ihi 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  or  be  the  glory,  light,  and  temple,  o 
heaven  ?  What  would  be  the  impression,  were  a  minister  o 
the  Gospel  to  say,  /  Baptize  thee  m  the  name  of  the  Fhtherj  mu 
ofGabriely  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  f  or  The  Chrace  ofChArielj  th 
Lave  ofGoDj  the  Father^  and  the  Communion  of  the  Holy  Ghosi 
be  with  you  all.  Amen!  Would  not  these  things  beyond  mefr 
sure  shock  the  minds  of  a  Christian  Assembly,  as  the  most  pal- 
pable blasphemy  ?  Was  there  ever  a  minister,  even  an  Arian 
or  a  Socinian,  who  could  bring  himself  thus  to  speak  in  such  ai 
Assembly  1  Would  not  this  be,  not  merely  comparing,  or  liken 
ing,  one  of  the  Angels  to  Jehovah,  but  placing  him  on  the  saoM 
level  ?     Yet  these  things  are  said  of  Christ* 

Why  are  they  said  of  him,  if  his  nature  be  like  that  of  Gabriel  i 
Why  are  they  seemingly  said  ?  Was  it  not  perfectly  easy  fin 
the  Omniscient  God  to  have  said,  if  he  chose  to  say  it,  that  CArui 
was  a  mere  man^  or  a  mere  creature  ?  and  so  to  have  said  this 
that  it  would  not  have  been  misunderstood  even  by  the  plaines 
man?  Did  he  not  understand  language  sufficiently?  Has  i 
not  been  said  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  intelligible  to  all  men 
by  Arius^  Socinas,  Zuicker^  Price^  Priestley^  Belsham,  and  man] 
others  t  Did  any  man  ever  mistrust,  that  they  have  not  said  it' 
Was  not  Jehovah  more  interested  to  say  it,  if  it  is  true,  thai 
they  were  ?  and  so  to  say  it,  as  to  be  easily,  generally,  and  cer 
tainly  understood  ?  Was  he  not  more  able  ?  Did  he  not  fore 
see  all  the  doubts,  difficulties,  errors,  misconstructions,  and  con 
sequent  sins  and  idolatries,  if  they  have  indeed  been  misconstrue 
lions  and  idolatries,  arising  from  unhappy  language,  used  in  th< 
Scriptures  ?  Have  not  the  Prophets^  who  spake  as  they  were  mav' 
ed  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  have  not  the  Apostles^  who  spake  the  things 
freely  given  to  them  ofGod^  not  in  the  words  which  man^s  wisdom 
taught  J  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  taught ;  expressed  the  mind  o: 
God  on  this  subject,  and  every  other,  in  the  very  manner,  chosei 
by  God  himself  ?     Has  not  his  infinite  faithfulness  and  mercy 
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!^|    then,  sufficiently  guarded  every  honest  -mind  against  this  crro- 

ll   oeoos  sin  ? 

i\  But  if  Christ  be  not  the  true  God,  the  great  body  of  Christians 
kve,  IB  every  age  of  the  Church,  wholly  misunderstood  the 
Scriptares  concerning  this  most  important  doctrine,  and  mis- 
likm,  infinitely,  the  real  character  of  their  Saviour.  Of  course, 
im  Scriptares  have  been  so  written,  as  that  the  natural  interpre- 
tttioD  of  them  is  a  source  of  total  and  dreadful  error ;  even  of 
that,  which  they  themselves  denounce  in  terms  of  the  highest 
fepiobetion;  viz.  idolatry.  For  the  interpretation,  which  has 
besn  given  them  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  in  every  age, 
and  eoontry,  in  which  they  have  existed,  is  beyond  a  controvert 
sy  the  natural  interpretation.  T%ai  mtn^  who  first  make  a  phi- 
hi^fkieal  m/$i€m  of  religion,  and  then  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
Seripiwres  to  tV,  should  understand  them  falsely,  cannot  be  won- 
dered at;  but  that  they  should  be  falsely  understood  by  the  great 
ioJ^  4^mankindj  who  for  their  religion  come  to  them  only  }  afid 
yet  the  way  of  holiness  be  still  a  high  »ay ,  in  which  way-faring  men, 
though  foolSf  shall  not  err}  is  a  position,  which  is  yet  to  be  ex- 
plained. 
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1«  COKINTHIANS   iii.   20. 

lyie  Lord  knometh  the  thoughts  of  the  »we,  that  they  are  vaiiHf 

In  the  eighteenth  verse  of  this  chapter,  St.  Paul  says,  Let  no 
man  deceive  himself*  If  any  man  among  you  seemeih  to  he  wist^ 
y%  this  worlds  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise.  For  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God  ;  for  it  is  written^  He 
iaketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness. 

These  words,  together  with  the  text,  are  paraphrased  by  Dod^ 
dridge  in  the  following  manner:  "  I  know  there  are  those  among 
you,  whose  pride  and  self-conceit  may  lead  them  to  despise  this 
admonition,  especially  as  coming  from  me;  but  let  no  man  de- 
dive  himself  with  vain  speculations  of  his  own  worth  and  abilities* 
If  any  one  of  you  seem  to  be  wise  in  this  xoorld,  if  he  value  him- 
t>clf  on  what  is  commonly  called  wisdom  among  Jews  or  Gentiles  ; 
let  him  become  a  fool^  that  he  may  be  wise  indeed.  Let  him 
humbly  acknowledge  his  own  natural  ignorance  and  folly ;  ami 
embrace  that  Gospel,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  world  proudly 
(ijid  vainly  derides  as  foolishness,  if  he  desire  to  approve  himself 
jceally  and  substantially  wise,  and  to  reap  at  last  the  honours  and 
rewards  of  those^  who  are  truly  so,  in  the  sight  of  God.     For  all 
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iht  boasted  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  Ood;  who 
"With  one  glance  sees  through  all  its  vanity ;  as  it  is  written,  (Job 
V*  13,)  He  entangleth  the  wise  in  their  own  crafty  artifice;  often 
rvining  them  by  those  designs,  which  they  had  formed  with  the 
utmost  efforts  of  human  policy,  and  were  most  intent  upon  exe^ 
outing.  And  again  it  is  said,  elsewhere,  Psalm  xciv.  11,  The 
Zjord  knoweth  the  thoughti  of  the  wise  that  they  are  vain.  He 
sees  how  they  ensnare  themselves  in  their  own  subtleties  ;  and, 
^when  they  think  themselves  most  sagacious,  arc  only  amused 
urith  their  own  sophistry  and  deceit.'' 

This  paraphrase  expresses,  exactly,  my  own  views  concern- 
ing these  declarations  of  St.  Paul :  declarations,  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  continually,  and  abundantly,  verified  by  experience. 
No  man  is  in  the  way  to  true  wisdom,  who  does  not  first  become^ 
in  the  Apostle's  sense,  a  fool;  that  is,  who  has  not  a  just  and  af- 
fecting consciousness  of  his  own  ignorance  and  weakness,  his 
litter  inability  to  devise  a  system  of  Religion,  or  to  amend  that, 
which  God  has  taught ;  and  who  is  not  altogether  willing  to  sub- 
mit his  own  opinions  to  the  dictates  of  Inspiration. 

Concerning  the  text  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  word  dteLKoyitriuc,  translated  thoughts,  is  properly  rendered 
Reasonings  ;  and  that  the  word,  translated  the  wise^  is  tftxpoiv ;  de- 
ooting  the  learned  men  of  Greece^  and  ultimately  of  other  coun- 
tries, most  usually  called  Philosophers.  The  reasc/nings  of  these 
men,  as  the  Apostle  proves  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, are  in  the  sight  of  God  vain ;  or  utterly  incapable  of  ac- 
complishing the  end,  to  which  they  were  then  chiefly  directed ; 
viz.  the  formation  and  establishment  of  a  sound  Theological  sys* 
tefHm 

Whet  was  true  of  these  men  in  ancient  times  is  equally  true  of 
men  of  the  same  sort  in  every  age.  Modern  Wise  men  are  no 
iBore  able  to  perform  this  work  than  ancient  ones.  Hence,  the 
proposition  in  the  text  is  written  in  the  absolute,  or  universal, 
fonn ;  and  extends  this  character  to  the  reasonings  of  all  men, 
employed  either  in  making  systems  of  Theology,  or  in  amending 
that,  which  is  revealed  by  God. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  declaration  experience  has  furnished  the 
Most  abundant  evidence.     The  great  body  of  such  systems,  in- 
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eluding  all,  which  have  been  originally  devised  by  man,  anc 
which  have  existed  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  examined,  hav« 
been  successively  exploded ;  and,  as  objects  of  belief,  forgotten 
Those,  which  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  amendinf 
the  Scriptural  system,  have  been  generally  of  the  same  frail  aiM 
perishing  character.  Some  of  them,  however,  under  the  wing  o 
that  divine  authority,  which  by  their  abettors  was  supposed  U 
shelter  them ;  and  under  the  garb  of  sacredness  which  was  len 
them  by  their  inventors ;  have  lasted  longer,  and  been  more  fre 
quently  revived.  New  forms  have  in  the  latter  case  been  givei 
to  them;  new  ai^uments  suggested  in  their  behalf;  and  thi 
splendour  of  new  and  respectable  names  has  been  employed  U 
recommend  them  to  mankind.  After  all,  their  existence  and  tbei 
influence,  have  been  generally  limited  by  bounds  comparative!] 
narrow. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject  the  same  truth  is  comjJeteli 
evident.  Theology  is  the  science  of  the  will  of  God  concern 
ing  the  duty,  and  destination^  of  man*  What  the  will  of  God  i 
<:oncerning  these  subjects  cannot  possibly  be  known,  unless  b 
is  pleased  to  disclose  it.  That  it  is  disclosed  by  him  in  th 
works  of  Creation  and  Providence  in  a  very  imperfect  degree 
and  that  it  cannot  be  discovered  by  man  beyond  that  degree 
must  be  admitted  by  every  one,  who  would  make  even  a  plausi 
ble  pretension  to  good  sense,  or  candour.  All,  that  remains  un 
discovered  in  this  way,  must  be  unknown,  unless  revealed  by  th( 
good  pleasure  of  God.  When  thus  revealed,  it  can  never  b 
safely  added  to,  diminished,  nor  otherwise  in  any  manner  alter 
ed,  by  man.  To  him,  whatever  God  is  pleased  to  withhold  mus 
be  unknown.  By  him,  whatever  God  is  pleased  to  reveal  mus 
be  unalterable,  cither  as  to  form  or  substance ;  for  no  authority 
less  than  infinite,  can  cliange  that,  which  infinite  authority  ha; 
been  pleased  to  establish.  As,  therefore,  the  Scriptural  Systen 
of  Theology  could  not  have  been  invented  by  man ;  so  neithe 
ran  it  possibly  be  amended  by  man.  In  the  strong,  but  accu 
vately  just,  language  of  St.  Paid  on  this  subject,  Let  God  be  ac 
knowledged  to  be  tme ;  but  let  every  man,  who  denies,  or  op 
r)oscs,  what  ho  has  revealed,  be  accounted  a  liar.    Or  in  tb 
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idll  stronger  language  of  the  same  Apostle,  Thtmgh  on  angel  from 
hitven  preach  anjf  other  Gospel^  let  him  be  anathema* 

Among  the  various  denominations  of  men,  denoted  in  the  text 
1^  the  wUej  whose  reasonings  are  vain^  are  included,  so  far  as  I 
can  discern,  the  Arians  and  Sodnians;  or,  as  both  sometimes 
dioose  to  term  themselves,  Unitarians*  1  feel  myself  obliged  to 
warn  my  audience,  that  this  name  however,  contains  in  itself  an 
arr»r ;  and  appears  to  have  been  formed  with  a  design  to  de- 
ceive. It  was  professedly  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  challeng- 
ing to  those,  who  assumed  it,  the  exclusive  character,  among 
Christians,  of  believing  in  the  Unity  of  God ;  and  of  denying 
particularly,  that  Trinitarians  entertain  this  belief:  whereas 
Kniiarians  believe  in  the  Unity  of  God  as  entirely,  and  abso- 
lutely, as  their  opposers.  That  every  Trinitarian  asserts  this 
of  himself,  every  Unitarian^  possessing  a  very  moderate  share  of 
information,  knows  ;  and  he  knows  also,  that  the  charge  of  ad- 
mitting more  Gods  than  one  cannot  be  fastened  upon  the  Trini- 
tarian ;  except  by  consequences,  professedly  derived  from  his 
doctrine,  which  he  utterly  disclaims*  To  prove,  that  such  con- 
sequences dp  indeed  follow  from  it,  is,  if  it  can  be  done,  alto- 
gether fair,  and  unobjectionable  ;  but  to  charge  him  with  admitting 
thera,  while  he  utterly  disclaims  them,  is  unworthy  of  a  disputant, 
assuming  the  character  of  a  Christian. 

For  the  assertion,  which  I  have  made  above,  concerning  the 
IhtUarians^  generally,  I  am  bound  to  give  my  reasons.  This  I 
intend  to  do  without  disguise,  or  softening ;  but  at  the  same  time 
with  moderation  and  candour.  My  observations  I  shall  distri- 
bute under  two  heads :  Answers  to  the  Objections  of  the  Uniia- 
fMUU  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  Objections  to  the 
Dodrine-  of  Unitarians^  and  to  their  Conduct  in  managing  the 
totUraversjf.  It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  under  either  of  these 
heads  very  numerous,  or  very  minute,  articles  can  lind  a  place 
in  such  a  system  of  discourses.  All,  that  can  be  attempted,  is 
to  exhibit  a  summary  view  of  such  particulars,  as  are  plainly  of 
serious  importance. 

In  the  present  discourse,  it  is  my  design  to  answer  the  prind- 
fol  objections  of  Unitarians  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Of 
these  the 
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IsU  Jind,  as  I  conceive^  the  fundamental  one,  an  which  their  chief 
reliance  is  placed^  is,  TTuit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity j  or  of  Thra 
Persons  in  One  Gody  is  self -contradictory  • 

This  objection,  therefore,  merits  a  particular  answer. 

Those,  who  make  this  objection  to  the  public,  express  them- 
selves in  such  language  as  the  following :  The  Father^  according 
to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine^  is  God  ;  The  Son  is  God  ;  and  the  Hofy 
Ghost  is  God*  Here  are  three,  each  of  whom  is  God.  Three  can- 
not  he  One,  three  units  cannot  be  one  unit.  Were  this  objection 
made  professedly,  as  it  is  actually,  against  the  inconsistency  oi 
TVitheism  with  the  unity  of  God,  it  would  be  valid  and  unanswer- 
able. Equally  valid  would  it  be  against  the  Trinitarians,  if  they 
admitted  the  existence  of  three  Gods  \  or  if  their  doctrine  involv- 
ed this  as  a  consequence.  But  the  former  of  these  is  not  true ; 
and  the  latter  has  not  been,  and,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be,  shown. 
Until  it  shall  be  shown  ;  every  TVifUtarian  must  necessarily  feel, 
that  this  objection  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  his  own  case ; 
and,  although  intended  against  his  faith  is  really  aimed  against 
another,  and  very  distant  object.  Until  this  be  shown,  this  ob- 
jection will,  I  apprehend,  be  completely  avoided  in  the  following 
manner. 

1st.  The  admission  of  three  infinitely  perfect  Beings  does  not  at 
all  imply  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one. 

This  proposition  may,  perhaps,  startle  such  persons,  on  both 
;iides  of  the  question,  as  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  the 
subject ;  but  can,  I  apprehend,  be  nevertheless,  shown  to  be  true. 
It  is  clearly  certain  that  the  nature,  the  attributes,  the  views,  the 
volitions,  and  the  agency  of  three  Beings,  infinitely  perfect,  must 
be  exactly  the  same.  They  would,  alike,  be  self-existent,  eter- 
nal, omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  possessed  of  the  same  l)oundle8S 
moral  excellence.  Of  course,  they  would  think  exactly  the  same 
things,  choose  the  same  things,  and  do  the  same  things.  There 
would,  therefore,  be  a  perfect  oneness  of  character  and  conduct 
in  the  three ;  and  to  the  universe  of  creatures  they  would  sustain 
but  one  and  the  same  Relation ;  and  be  absolutely  but  one  Crea- 
tor, Preserver,  Benefactor,  Ruler,  and  Final  Cause.  In  other 
words  they  would  be  absolutely  One  God.  This  radical  objec- 
tion, therefore,  is,  even  in  this  sensei^  of  no  validity. 
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fdly.  Tke  Docirifie  of  the  Trinity  does  not  involve  <Ae  existence 
rf Three  Infimte  Beings;  and  therefore  this  objection  does  not  af- 
fect it. 

The  Scriptural  account  of  Jehovah  as  received  by  every  TVin- 
ttefiofi,  is,  that  He  is  one  perfect  Existence^  underived  and  imlimii* 
id}  and  that  this  one  perfect  Existence  is  in  the  Scriptures  declar- 
sitobey  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  These,  ii^  the 
usual  language  of  Trinitarians,  are  styled  Persons^  because^  in 
the  Scriptures,  the  three  personal  pronouns,  /,  Thouj  and  He,  are 
on  every  proper  occasion  applied  to  them.  As  this  is  done  by 
the  Father  end  the  Son,  speaking  to  each  other,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaking  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son ;  we  are  perfectly  assured,  that  this  language  is  in  the 
strictest  sense  proper.  Still,  no  Trinitarian  supposes,  that  the 
wofd,  Person,  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  thing  here  intend- 
ed : — much  less  that,  when  it  is  applied  to  God,  it  denotes  the 
nine  thing,  as  when  applied  to  created  beings*  As  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  distinguished ;  some  term,  generally  ex- 
pressing this  distinction,  seems  necessary,  to  those,  who  would 
nark  it,  when  speaking  of  the  Three  together.  This  term,  there- 
fore, warranted  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  has  been  chosen 
by  Trinitarians,  as  answering  this  purpose,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
answered  by  human  language. 

If  I  am  asked,  as  I  probably  shall  be,  what  is  the  exact  mean* 
bg  of  the  word  Person  in  this  case ;  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  know. 
Here  the  Unitarian  usually  triumphs  over  his  antagonist.  But 
the  triumph  is  without  foundation,  or  reason.  If  I  ask  in  return, 
«*  What  is  the  human  Soul  ?"  or  "  the  human  Body  ?"  He  is  oblig- 
ed  to  answer,  that  he  does  not  know.  If  he  says,  that  the  soul 
is  Organized  Matter,  endowed  with  the  powers  of  thinking  and 
acting.  I  ask  again,  what  is  that  Organization  ?  and.  What  is 
that  Matter  ?  To  these  questions  he  is  utterly  unable  to  furnish 
any  answer. 

Should  he  ask  again,  to  what  purpose  is  the  admission  of  the 
term,  if  its  signification  is  unknown  ?  I  answer ;  To  what  pur^ 
pose  is  the  admission  of  the  word  Matter,  if  its  signification  is  un- 
known ?  I  further  answer,  that  the  term  in  dispute  serves  to  con- 
vey, briefly  and  conveniently,  the  things  intended  by  the  doctrine ; 
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viz.  that  the  Father  is  God,  ihc  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  God ;  that  these  are  Three  in  one  sense,  and  One  in  another* 

The  sense,  in  which  they  are  three,  and  yet  one,  we  do  not,  and 
cannot,  understand.  Still  we  understand  the  fact ;  and  on  this 
fact  depends  the  truth,  and  meaning,  of  the  whole  Scriptural 
system.  If  Christ  be  God,  he  is  also  a  Saviour ;  if  not,  there 
is  no  intelligible  sense,  in  which  he  can  sustain  this  title,  or  the 
ch^ctcr,  which  it  denotes. 

In  addition  to  this.  He  is  asserted  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  God, 
in  every  form  of  expression,  and  implication ;  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end ;  as  plainly  as  language  can  admit ;  and  so  fully,  and 
variously,  that,  if  wc  deny  these  assertions  their  proper  force, 
by  denying  that  he  is  God,  we  must,  by  the  same  mode  of  con- 
struction, deny  any  thing,  and  every,  thing,  which  the  Scriptures 
contain.  If  the  declarations,  In  the  beginning  was  the  fVord^ 
and  the  Word  was  with  God^  and  the  Word  was  God;  and  Christ, 
who  is  over  all  things,  God,  blessed  for  ever  ;  do  not  prove  Christ 
to  be  God :  the  declaration.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  hea- 
vensand  the  earthy  docs  not  prove,  that  there  was  a  Creation ;  or 
that  the  Creator  is  God.  The  declaration,  Ml  things  were  made 
by  him,  and  without  him  7oas  not  any  thing  made  which  is  made, 
is  as  full  a  proof,  that  Christ  is  the  Creator,  as  thaty  just  quoted 
from  Genesis  is,  that  the  Creator  is  God.  An  admission,  or  de- 
nial, of  the  one  ought,  therefore,  if  wc  would  treat  the  several 
parts  of  the  Bible  alike,  and  preserve  any  consistency  of  construc- 
tion, to  be  accompanied  by  a  similar  admission,  or  denial,  of  the 
other.  Here,  then,  is  a  reason  for  acknowledging  Christ  to  be 
God,  of  the  highest  kind ;  viz.  that  God  has  declared  this  truth 
in  the  most  explicit  manner. 

The  Mysteriousness  of  the  truth,  thus  declared,  furnishes  not 
even  a  shadow  of  Reason  for  either  denial,  or  doubt.  That  God 
can  be  One  in  one  sense,  and  Three  in  another,  is  unquestiona- 
ble. Whatever  that  sense  is,  if  the  declaration  be  true ;  and  one, 
which  God  has  thought  it  proper  to  make  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
one,  therefore,  to  which  he  has  required  our  belief;  it  is,  of  course, 
a  declaration,  incalculably  important  to  mankind,  and  worthy  qf 
all  acceptation. 

The  futility  and  emptiness  of  this  fundamental  objection  of 
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Unitarians,  as  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  suscep* 
tible  of  an  absolute  and  easy  demonstration ;   notwithstanding 
tbe  objection  itself  claims  the  character  of  intuitive  certainty. 
It  is  intuitively  certain,  or  in  other  language,  self-evident,  that 
00  proposition  can  be  seen  to  be  either  true,  or  false,  unless  the 
nind  possess  the  ideas,  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  so  far  as  to 
discern  whether  they  agree,  or  disagree.     The  proposition,  as- 
serted by  Trinitarians  J  and  denied  by  Unitarians ,  is,  that  God 
ii  Tri'^erionaL     The  ideas,  intended  by  the  words  God^  here 
denoting  the  infinite  Existence;  and  Tri-personal ;  are  not,  and 
cannot  be,  possessed  by  any  man.     Neither  Trinitarians  nor 
UniUmrians  therefore,  can,  by  any  possible  eifort  of  the  \indpj*- 
stinding,  discern  whether  this  proposition  be  true,  or  false ;  or 
whether  the  ideas,  denoted  by  the  woi-ds  God  and  Tri-personal^ 
agree,  or  disagree.     Until  this  can  be  done,  it  is  perfectly  nu- 
gatory, either  to  assert,  or  deny,  this  proposition,  as  an  object  of 
intellectual  discernment,  or  Philosophical  inquiry.     Where  the 
mind  has  not  ideas,  it  cannot  compare  them;  where  it  cannot 
compare  them,  it  cannot  discern  their  agreement  or  disagreement; 
and  of  course  it  can  form  out  of  them,  no  proposition,  whose 
truth,  or  falsehood,  it  can  at  all  perceive.     Thus  this  boasted 
objection  is  so  far  from  being  conclusive,  or  even  formidable ; 
that  it  is  wholly  without  force,  or  application. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may  still  be  asked ;  "  Why,  if 
this  proposition  be  thus  unintelligible,  do  Trinitarians  adopt  it 
as  an  essential  part  of  their  creed  ?"  1  answer,  "  Because  God 
has  declared  it."  Should  it  be  asked,  "  Of  what  use  is  a  propo- 
sition, thus  unintelligible?^'  I  answer,  "  Of  inestimable  use:'- 
and  this  answer  I  explain  in  the  following  manner.  The  unin- 
telligibleness of  this  doctrine  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  which 
it  declares,  and  not  in  the  fact  declared.  The  nature  of  the 
thing  declared  is  absolutely  unintelligible ;  but  the  fact  is,  in  a 
certain  degree,  understood  without  difficulty.  What  God  is,  as 
One,  or  as  Three  in  One,  is  perfectly  undiscernable  by  us.  Of 
the  eonstence^  thus  described,  we  have  no  conception.  But  the 
assertions,  that  He  it  One,  and  that  He  is  Three  in  One,  are  easi- 
ly comprehended.  The  propositions,  that  the  Father  is  God, 
that  the  Son  is  God,  that/Ae  Holy  Ohost  is  God;  and  that  thcsc^ 
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Ifiree  are  Oru  God;  are  equally  intelligible  with  the  propositioii, 
that  there  is  One  Ctod.  On  these  propositions,  understood  as 
flicts,  and  received  on  the  credit  of  the  divine  Witness,  and  not 
as  discerned  by  mental  speculation,  is  dependent  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Christianity. — The  importance  of  the  doctrine  is  there- 
fore  supreme. 

The  utmost  amount  of  all,  that  can  be  said  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  i>,  that  it  is  mysterious,  or  inexplicable.  A 
mystery,  and  a  mystery  as  to  its  nature  wholly  inexplicable,  it  is 
cheerfully  acknowledged  to  be  by  every  Trinitarian :  but  no 
Trinitarian  will,  on  that  account,  admit,  that  it  ought  to  Jbe  less 
ai  object  of  his  belief.  Were  the  faith,  or  even  the  knowledge, 
of  man  usually  conversant  about  objects,  which  are  not  myste- 
rious; mysteriousness  might,  with  a  better  face,  be  objected 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  mystery  envelopes  al* 
most  all  the  objects  of  both.  We  believe,  nay,  we  know,  the  ez- 
istcnce  of  one  God;  and  are  able  to  prove  him  self-existent, 
omnipresent,  omniscient,  almighty,  unchangeable,  and  eternal. 
But  no  more  absolute  mysteries  exist,  than  in  the  being,  nature, 
and  attributes,  of  God.  The  Soul  of  Man,  the  Body  of  Man,  a 
Vegetable,  an  Atom,  are  all  subjects  filled  with  mysteries ;  and 
about  them  all  a  Child  may  ask  questions,  which  no  Philosopher 
can  answer.  That  God,  therefore,  should  in  his  existence  involve 
many  mysteries,  inexplicable  by  us,  is  so  far  from  violating,  or 
stumbling,  a  rational  faith,  that  it  ought  to  be  presumed.  The 
contrary  doctrine  would  be  still  more  mysterious,  and  far  more 
^ock  a  rational  mind. 

"  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,''  says  a  Writer  *  of  distin- 
guished abilities  and  eloquence,  '^  it  is  even  more  amazing,  than 
that  of  the  Incarnation  :  yet,  prodigious  and  amazing  as  it  is,  such 
is  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God,  that  1  believe  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  prove  from  thence,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
be  true.  The  point  seems  to  be  above  the  reach  of  Reason,  and 
too  wide  for  the  grasp  of  human  understanding.  However,  1 
have  often  observed,  in  thinking  of  the  eternity  and  immensity  of 
God ;  of  his  remaining  from  eternity  to  the  production  of  the 
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first  creature^  without  a  world  to  govern,  or  a  single  being  to  mani* 
ftst  his  goodness  to ;  of  the  motives  that  determined  him  to  call 
lus  creatures  into  being ;  why  they  operated  when  they  did,  aud 
sot  before  j  of  his  raising  up  intelligent  beings,  whose  wickedness 
and  misery  he  foresaw ;  of  the  state  in  which  his  relative  attri- 
butes, justice,  bounty,  and  mercy,  remained  through  an  immense 
space  of  duration,  before  he  had  produced  any  creatures,  to  ex- 
ercise them  towards ;  in  thinking,  I  say,  of  these  unfathomable 
matters,  and  of  his  raising  so  many  myriads  of  spirits,  and  such 
prodigious  masses  of  matter,  out  of  nothing ;  I  am  lost,  and  aston- 
ished, as  much  as  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Trinity.  There  is 
but  a  small  distance  in  the  scale  of  being  between  a  mite  and  me  f 
although  that  .which  is  food  to  me  is  a  world  to  him,  we  mess,  not- 
withstanding, on  the  same  cLeese,  breathe  the  same  air,  and  are 
generated  much  in  the  same  manner;  yet  how  incomprehensible 
Bmst  my  nature  and  actions  be  to  him !  He  can  take  but  a  small 
part  of  me  with  his  eye  at  once ;  and  it  would  be  the  work  of  his 
life  to  make  the  tour  of  my  arm  ;  I  can  eat  up  his  world,  immense 
•  as  it  seems  to  him,  at  a  few  meals :  he,  poor  reptile !  cannot  tell, 
but  there  may  be  a  thousand  distinct  beings,  or  persons,  such  as 
mites  can  conceive,  in  so  great  a  being*  By  this  comparison  1 
find  myself  vastly  capacious  and  comprehensive ;  and  begin  to 
swell  still  bigger  with  pride  and  high  thoughts ;  but  the  moment 
I  lift  up  my  mind  to  God,  between  whom  and  me  there  is  an  infi* 
nite  distance ;  then  I  myself  become  a  mite,  or  something  infi- 
nitely less ;  I  shrink  almost  into  nothing.  I  can  follow  him  but 
one  or  two  steps  in  his  lowest  and  plainest  works,  till  all  becomes 
mystery,  and  matter  of  amazement,  to  me*  How,  then,  shall  I 
comprehend  himself?  How  shall  I  understand  his  nature;  or  ac- 
count for  his  actions  ?  In  these^  he  plans  for  a  boundless  scheme 
of  things ;  whereas  I  can  see  but  an  inch  before  me*  In  that  he 
contains  what  is  infinitely  more  inconceivable,  than  all  the  won- 
ders of  his  creation,,  put  together ;  and  I  am  plunged  in  astonish- 
ment aiid  blindness,  when  I  attempt  to  stretch  my  wretched  inch 
of  lifne  along  the  Immensity  of  his  Nature.  Were  my  body  so 
large,  that  I  could  sweep  all  the  fixed  stars,  visible  from  this 
world  in  a  clear  night,  and  grasp  them  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand ; 
and  were  my  soul  capacious  in  proportion  to  so  vast  a  body ;  I 
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should,  notwithstanding,  be  infinitely  too  narrow-minded  to  con« 
ceive  his  wisdom,  when  he  forms  a  fly :  and  how  then  should  1 
think  of  conceiving  of  Himself  f  No;  this  is  the  highest  of  all 
impossibilities.  His  very  lowest  work  checks  and  represses  my 
Tain  contemplations ;  and  holds  them  down  at  an  infinite  distance 
firom  him.  When  we  think  of  God  in  this  light,  we  can  easily 
conceive  it  possible,  that  there  may  be  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in 
his  nature/' 

11.  It  is  asserted  by  Unitarians,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
Antics  cripluraL 

It  has  undoubtedly  been  observed,  that  in  this  discourse  I  have 
considered  objections  against  the  Deity  of  Christy  and  the  TWntly, 
as  being  commensurate.  The  reason,  is  that,  so  farj^s  my  know- 
ledge extends,  those,  who  deny  one  of  these  doctrines,  deny  also 
the  other.  Although  it  is  not  strictly  true,  therefore,  that  every 
objection  against  the  Trinity  must  of  course  be  an  objection 
against  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  yet,  as  this  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  al- 
most all  such  objections,  actually  made ;  I  have  not  thought  any 
distinction  concerning  them  necessary  in  this  discourse* 

As  this  objection  is  designed  to  be  extensive,  and  is  capable 
ef  being  indefinitely  diversified;  it  will  not  be  possible  forme  to 
take  notice  of  all  the  forms,  in  which  it  may  appear.  It  will  be 
my  intention,  however,  to  dwell  upon  those  particular  applica- 
tions of  it,  on  which  the  authors  of  the  objection  seem  to  have 
laid  the  greatest  stress. 

The  general  import  of  this  objection,  is,  that  Christ  is  exhibit' 
td  in  the  Scripturts,  as  inferior  to  the  Father.  All  the  alleged 
exhibitions  of  this  nature,  may  be  advantageously  ranged  under 
two  heads. 

Those  made  by  Himself  ^  and, 

TTiose  made  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles* 

An  answer  to  the  principal  of  these  will,  it  is  believed,  be  an 
answer  to  the  rest. 

1st.  Christ,  as  the  Unitarians  assert,  exhibits  himself  as  inferior 
to  the  father,  and  therefore  declares  in  unequivocal  language  that 
He  is  not  truly  God. 

Particularly,  1st.  He  declares,  that  He  is  not  Omnipotent* 

John  v.  19,  JTien  Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto  them^  ^«H/y, 
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VerUjfj  I  sojf  wito  ycu^  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself.  And 
again,  in  the  30th  verse,  /  can  of  mine  own'self  do  nothing.  And 
again,  John  viii.  28,  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them^  When  ye  have 
lifted  tf  the  sonofman^  then  shall  ye  know^  that  I  am  He,  and  thai 
I  do  nothing  of  myself ;  but^  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  /  speak 
tkue  things. 

It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  pretended,  that  these  words,  in  either 
of  the  passages,  are  used  in  the  strict  and  absolute  sense*  That 
Christ  would  literally  do  nothing  of  himself  will  not  be  asserted, 
in  the  sense,  that  he  had  no  power  at  all,  and  could  not  act  to 
any  purpose  whatever.  Whoever  Christ  was,  he  doubtless  pos- 
sessed some  degree  of  inherent  power,  or  power  which  was  his 
own  ;  and  by  it  could  do,  at  least,  some  such  things,  as  are  done 
by  toen  generally.  What,  then,  is  intended  ?  Undoubtedly, 
either,  that  Christ  could  do  nothing,  compared  with  what  the  Fa^ 
thereon  do;  or  that  Christ  could  do  nothings  except  what  was  di- 
rected by  the  Father,  according  to  the  Commission,  given  to  him 
by  the  Father,  to  act  in  the  Mediatorial  character. 

That  the  latter  is  the  true  interpretation  is,  in  my  view,  unan- 
swerably evident  from  the  following  considerations* 

I.  7Ti«  subject  of  a  comparison  between  the  power  of  Christ  and 
that  of  the  Father  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  any  preceding  part  of 
the  Chapter,  either  by  himself  or  by  the  Jews. 

The  only  debate  between- Christ  and  the  Jews,  was  concerning 
the  rectitude,  or  lawfulness,  of  his  conduct.  As  the  Jews  were 
about  to  kill  him  for  having  acted  unlawfully,  both  in  healing  a 
wum  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  in  saying,  that  God  zoas  his  Father; 
it  is  incredible,  (because  it  is  imputing  to  him  a  gross  absurdity) 
that  Christ  should  here,  instead  of  replying  to  the  accusation  of 
the  Jews^  and  justifying  his  conduct  as  lawiiil,  enter  on  a  com- 
parison between  his  ability,  and  that  of  the  Father*  This  would 
have  been  a  total  desertion  of  the  important  subject  in  contro- 
versy ;  and  could  not  have  been  of  the  least  use,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  justifying  himself,  or  of  repressing  the  violence  of 
the  Jems.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  the  assumption 
of  a  subject  totally  foreign ;  totally  unconnected  with  the  case  in 
hand ;  without  any  thing  to  lead  to  it ;  incapable  of  being  ur  der- 
Hood  by  those,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  a  species  of  con- 
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duct  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  would  have  been  irreconcUeaUe 
with  common  sense. 

ddly.  TTUs  interpretation  is  refuted^  so  far  as  the  objection  is 
concerned^  by  the  discourse  j  of  which  it  is  apart. 

The  whole  drift  of  this  discourse  is  to  show  the  extent  of  that 
authority,  which  Christ  possessed,  as  the  Mediator.  In  display- 
ing this  authority,  He  also  displays,  necessarily,  theposoer  which 
he  possesses.  In  Chapter  v.  19,  from  which  the  first  of  the  ob- 
jected declarations  is  taken,  is  this  remarkable  assertion.  What 
things  soever  if e,  that  is,  the  Father,  doeth;  these ^  also,  doeth 
the  Sofi  likewise.  It  is  presumed,  that  not  even  a  Unitarian  will 
imagine,  that  in  a  verse,  in  which  this  declaration  is  contained, 
Christ  could  intend  by  any  phraseology  whatever,  to  exhibit  a 
limitation  of  his  own  power. 

With  this  complete  refutation  of  the  meaning,  now  in  question, 
in  our  hands,  it  can  scarce  be  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  many 
subsequent  parts  of  this  discourse  of  Christ,  it  is  also  overthrown 
in  the  same  complete  manner. 

This  interpretation  being  thus  shown  to  be  false ;  the  other, 
the  only  remaining  one,  might  be  fairly  assumed  as  the  true  in- 
terpretation. At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  easily  evinced  to  be 
the  true  one,  by  other  considerations. 

1  St.  //  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  case  specified. 

That  the  proposition,  containing  it,  expresses  what  is  true,  viz. 
that  Christ,  as  the  Mediator,  could  do  nothing,  of  himself;  that 
is,  that  while  acting  under  a  commission  from  his  Father,  he  couM 
do  nothing  of  his  own  authority,  but  must  do  all  things  by  the 
authority,  and  agreeably  to  the  commission,  which  he  YusA  re- 
ceived ;  will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted  by  every  maut  But  this 
proposition  is  not  more  clearly  true,  than  it  is  applicable  to  the 
case  in  hand.  If  Christ  in  those  things,  of  which  he  was  aocnt- 
ed  by  the  Jews,  acted  by  the  authority,  and  agreeably  to  the 
commission,  which  he  had  received  from  the  father ;  then,  plain- 
ly, that  which  he  did  was  right.  Of  course  the  objections,  mod 
the  animosities  of  the  Jews,  were  without  cause,  and  wholly  rep- 
rehensible. In  this  sense,  the  answer  of  Christ  was  perfectly  per- 
tinent, and  the  only  valid  answer,  which  could  be  given. 

3dly.  That  this  is  the  true  msasting  is  evident  from  John  viii. 
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f8,  (the  last  of  the  passages  quoted  above.)  Then  said  Jesu^ 
taUo  themj  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye 
kumo  that  I  am  flip,  and  that  I  do  nothing  of  myself^  hut^  as  my 
Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things.  In  this  passage 
Christ  informs  the  Jews,  that,  after  they  had  lifted  him  up,  on  the 
cross,  ihey  should  know,  that  he  was  the  Messiah  ;  and  that  he 
did  nothing  of  himself :  not  that  he  did  nothing  by  his  own  pow- 
ef ;  but  nothing  by  his  own  authority.  The  former  having  no* 
thing  to  do  with  the  subject :  the  latter  being  perfectly  applica- 
ble to  it. 

Therefore  he  adds.  As  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  or,  as  we  say 
m  modem  English,  According  to  the  Instructions  which  I  have  re-* 
ceived  from  my  Father,  /  speak  these  things*  It  will  hardly  be 
qtiestioned,  that  Christ  here  speaks  of  his  authority  only,  and 
not  at  all  of  his  power. 

5dly.  We  find  the  same  language,  used  in  the  same  manner,  in 
various  other  passages  of  Scripture,  In  Gen.  xix.  22,  Christ  him- 
self,  acting  in  the  same  Mediatorial  character,  says  to  Lot,  be- 
seeching him  to  permit  himself  and  his  family  to  escape  to  Zoar  ; 
Haste  thee  ;  escape  thither;  for  I  cannot  do  any  thing,  till  thou  be 
come  thither.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  so  far  as  his  power 
only  was  concerned,  Christ  could  not  as  easily  have  begun  the 
work  of  destroying  the  cities  of  the  plain,  before  Lot  had  escap- 
ed, as  afterward.  But  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  divine  determina- 
tion to  preserve  Lot  and  his  family  ;  so  the  authority  of  Christ 
did  not  in  this  case  extend  to  any  thing,  nor  permit  him  to  do 
any  thing,  which  involved  the  destruction  of  Lot. 

Numbers  xxii.  18,  Balaam  says,  If  Balak  would  give  me  his 
house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the 
Lord  my  God,  to  do  less  or  more.  This  declaration  of  Balaam,  I 
consider  as  expressing  fully  and  completely  the  very  thing,  which, 
in  the  objected  passages,  Christ  expressed  elliptically.  And 
again,  chapter  xxiv.  12,  13,  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Spake 
I  not  also  to  thy  messengers,  which  thou  sentest  unto  me,  saying,  If 
Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go 
hegond  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  either  good  or  bad,  of 
mine  onm  mind;  but  what  the  Lord  saith,  that  will  I  speak  ? 

I  shall  only  add  to  these  observations  the  #bvioii8  one ;  that 

Vol.  If.  t9 
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persoDS,  acting  under  a  commission,  now  use  simibr  laDguage^ 
in  similar  circumstances.  • 

Should  any  one  question,  whether  Christ  acted  under  a  com- 
mission ;  He  himself  has  answered  the  question  in  his  interces- 
sory prayers,  John  xvii.  4,  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth;  I 
have  finished  the  work^  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do» 

From  these  observations,  it  is,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  clear,  that 
the  declarations  of  Christ,  here  objected  to,  do  not  in  any  sense 
refer  to  his  power;  but  only  to  his  authority  as  Mediator ;  and 
arc  therefore  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  purpose,  for  which  they  are 
alleged. 

2dly.  7%«  Unitarians  object^  that  Christ  exhibits  himself ,  as  m- 
ferior  to  the  Father  in  knowledge. 

The  passage  quoted  to  prove  this  assertion  is,  especially,  Mark 
xiii.  31  :  But  of  that  day^  and  that  hour,  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  Angels  which  are  in  Heaveuj  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father. 

Here,  it  is  said,  Christ  confesses  himself  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
day  and  hour  specified. 

On  this  objection  I  observe, 

1  St.  TTiat  the  subject,  of  which  Christ  is  here  declared  to  be  ig' 
norantj  is  a  subject,  which  demanded  no  greater  extent  of  know- 
ledge ;  or  rather,  which  demanded  knowledge  in  a  less  extent,  than 
many  subjects,  dioclosed  by  him,  in  the  same  prophecy.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem*  In  this  very  pro- 
phecy, as  well  as  in  various  others,  he  had  uttered  many  things, 
which  appear  to  demand  as  great  a  measure  of  pre-science,  as 
this  can  be  supposed  to  have  done.  Such  were,  the  arising  of 
false  Christs  and  false  Prophets ;  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
through  the  world ;  the  earthquakes,  famines,  and  pestilences ; 
the  fearful  sights,  and  great  signs,  which  should  precede  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  ;  the  hatred  and  treachery  of  parents  and 
others  to  his  Disciples,  and  the  protraction  of  the  ruinous  state 
of  Jerusalem  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled. 
The  foreknowledge  of  the  particular  period  of  its  destruction 
was,  certainly,  no  very  material  addition  to  the  foreknowledge 
of  these  things ;  and  would  imply  no  very  material  enlargement 
of  the  mind,  by  which  they  were  foreknown.  Several  of  the 
Prophets,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  furnished  with  a  fore-. 
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knowledge  of  dates,  not  differing  from  this  in  their  importance:  thus 
Isaiah  foreknew  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Ephraim ;  Jere- 
miah,  that  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  and  Daniel,  that  of  the 
Death  of  Christ;  and  no  reason  can  be  imagined,  why  the  fore- 
knowledge of  this  particular  date  should  be  withholden  frcnn 
Christ,  even,  if  we  admit,  that  He  was  a  mere  man;  when  so 
many  other  things,  relating  to  the  same  event,  of  so  much  more 
hnportance,  were  revealed  to  him. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  small  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Greek 
word,  •i^(,  has  here  the  signification  of  ^vw^i^u,  according  to  the 
comment  of  Dr.  Mac/might ;  and  denotes,  not  to  know ;  but,  to 
cttu9e  to  know  ;  a  signification,  which  it  sometimes  has,  as  he  has 
sufficiently  shown:  particularly  in  1  Cor.  ii*  2,  For  I  determined 
to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christy  and  Him  crucified : 
that  is,  I  determined  to  make  known  nothing  among  you^  &c«  If 
this  sense  of  the  word  be  admitted,  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
will  be,  of  thai  day  no  one  causeth  men  to  knowy  but  the  Father : 
that  is,  when,  in  his  providence,  He  shall  bring  the  event  to  pass. 
In  other  words ;  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  shall 
not  be  disclosed  by  prophecy ;  but  shall  be  made  known  only 
by  the  providence  of  God,  bringing  it  to  pass.  I  need  not  say 
that  was  literally  the  fact. 

2dly.  Christ  himself  informs  us,  that  no  one  knows  the  Son 
hit  the  Father,  and  that  no  one  knows  the  Father^  but  the  Son^  and 
Ae,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  shall  reveal  him*. 

in  this  declaration  Christ  asserts,  that  he  possesses  an  exclu- 
sive knowledge  of  the  Father,  in  which  no  being  whatever  shares 
with  him:  a  knowledge,  totally  distinct  from  that,  which  is  ac- 
quired by  revelation ;  and  therefore  immediate,  and  underived. 

He  also  declares,  John  v.  20,  that  the  Father  sheweth  Him  all 
MngSj  that  Himself  doeth ;  that  He  searcheth  the  reins  and  the 
keartf  Rev.  ii.  23 ;  and  that  He  is  with  his  disciples  alway,  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  omnipresent,  Matthew  xKviii. 
90«  Peter  also  says  to  him,  John  xxi.  1 7,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all 
Amgs :  an  ascription,  which,  if  not  true,  Christ  could  not  have 
receiyed  without  the  grossest  impiety ;  and  which  he  yet  did  re- 
ceive, because  he  did  not  reject,  nor  reprove,  it. 

•  Matthew  si.  97. 
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But  He,  of  whom  these  things  are  said,  certainly  foreknew  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If,  then,  the  objected  text 
denotes,  that  Christ  did  not  know  that  time^  the  declaration  can* 
not  be  true,  except  by  being  made  concerning  Christ  considered 
in  a  totally  different  character,  and  sense,  from  those,  in  which 
the  same  book  teaches  us  that  He  knows  the  Father^  and  knows  all 
things.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  shift,  nor  fetch,  nor  evasion,  in 
the  Trinitarians^  to  assert,  that  this  passage,  if  thus  understood, 
is  spoken  of  Christ  in  his  human  nature  only^  and  not  in  the  na- 
ture exhibited  in  the  passages,  with  which  it  has  been  compared. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  deduction  from  the  Scriptures,  irresisti- 
bly flowing  from  what  they  say ;  and  the  only  means,  by  which 
they  can  be  either  consistent,  or  true. 

3dly.  //  is  objected  hy  the  Unitarians^  thai  Christ  has  denied 
himself  to  be  originally  and  supremely  Good. 

The  passage,  chosen  to  support  this  objection,  is  the  answer 
of  Christ  to  the  Young  Ruler,  Matt.  xix.  17,  fVhy  callest  thou  me 
good?  There  is  none  good  but  One :  that  is  God.  Here  Christ 
is  supposed  to  disclaim  original  and  supreme  goodness,  as  be- 
longing to  himself;  and  to  distinguish  between  his  own  goodness 
and  that  of  God. 

What  the  real  reason  was,  for  which  Christ  gave  this  answer, 
I  shall  not  here  examine.  If  Christ  is  not  God ;  then  he  ccr* 
tainly  would  disclaim,  and  ought  to  disclaim,  this  character.  If 
he  is ;  then  this  assertion  does  not  at  all  declare,  that  he  is  not 
possessed  of  this  goodness.  The  decision  of  this  question  will, 
therefore,  determine  the  true  application  of  this  answer. 

It  has  heretofore  been  proved  in  these  discourses,  that  Christ 
was  the  person,  who  proclaimed  on  Mount  Sinai  his  own  Name 
to  Moses.  This  Name  he  declared  to  be,  the  Lord,  the  LiORD 
Qod^  merciful  and  gracious^  long-sufferings  slow  to  anger^  abunf^ 
dant  in  goodness  and  truth.  It  will  not  be  contested,  that  the 
Person,  who  made  this  proclamation,  was  good  in  the  original 
or  absolute  sense.  Until  this  Person  is  proved  not  to  have  been 
Christ,  the  objection,  founded  on  this  text,  is  a  mere  begging  of 
the  question. 

But  it  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  Christ  was  also  a  man. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitarians,  therefore,  as  en« 
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tirely  as  to  that  of  their  opposers,  Christ  ased  this  declaration, 
ill  the  very  sense  in  which  they  allege  it,  with  the  most  perfect 
propriety. 

4thly.  ChrUlj  as  the  Unitarians  allege,  exhMU  his  infsrioritg 
Is  ihe  Father  iy  praying  to  him. 

How,  if  it  be  admitted,  as  Trinitarians  miiversally  admit,  that 
he  was  a  man,  could  he  with  propriety  do  otherwise  ?  He  was 
placed  under  the  same  law,  and  required,  generally,  to  perform 
the  same  duties  demanded  of  other  men. 

dthly.  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father j  in 
express  terms;  My  Father  is  greater  than  I;  and  my  Father  is 
greater  than  all. 

These  declarations  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  in  two  ways.  First,  as  Christ  was  a  man ;  se- 
candly,  as  in  the  character  of  Mediator  he  acted  under  a  cornmiS" 
tsion  from  the  Father*  He,  who  acts  under  a  commission  from 
another,  is,  while  thus  acting,  inferior  to  him,  from  whom  he  re-^ 
ceiyed  the  commission. 

Bui  it  is  further  objected,  that  Christ  is  exhibited  as  inferior  to 
ike  fhiher  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles. 

It  will  be  unnecessary,  under  this  head  to  mention  more  than 
a  single  instance.  I  shall  select  that  instance,  which  seems  to 
be  the  favourite  one  among  Unitarians.  It  is  contained  in  the 
following  words,  taken  from  the  24th  and  28th  verses  of  1  Cor. 
zv,  T%en  cometh  the  end,  when  He  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
Kmgdam^  to  God,  eveti  the  Father :  and  When  all  things  shall  be 
tubdued  unto  Him^  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  siAject  unto 
Him  that  pui  all  things  under  Him^  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

To  comprehend  the  Apostle's  meaning  in  these  declarations, 
it  b  necessary  to  remember,  that  Christ,  as  sustaining  the  office 
of  Mediator,  received  from  the  Father  a  kingdom,  according 
to  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  when  his  Mediatorial  office  ceases, 
because  the  purposes  of  it  arc  accomplished,  that  kingdom,  as 
we  should  naturally  expect,  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as 
ceasing  also ;  there  being  no  end,  for  which  it  should  be  any 
longer  retained.  Christ  will,  therefore,  deliver  it  up  to  the  Fa- 
ther, when,  at  the  Consummation  of  all  things.  He  presents  to 
Him  the  Churchy  as  a  glorious  Church,  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or 
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any  such  thing  ;  and  makes  his  final,  triumphant  entry  into  the 
Hearens. 

Concerning  the  latter  article,  here  objected ;  TTiat  the  Son  shall 
then  be  subject  to  the  Father^  it  can  scarcely  be  proper,  that  I 
should  attempt  to  determine  the  exact  import.  It  is  perfectly 
evident,  however,  that  this  must  be  true  of  the  human  nature  of 
Christ.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  act  of  rendering  up  the  King- 
dom which  he  had  received  is  an  act  of  subjection  to  the  Father  i 
nor  does  the  passage  demand  any  other  interpretation. 

That  these  declarations  do  not  intend  what  the  objectors  al- 
lege, we  certainly  know.  For  unto  the  Son  the  Father  saith^ 
(Heb.  i.  8,)  Thy  throne^  O  God  !  is  for  ever  and  ever.  His  do* 
minion^  (says  Daniel,)  is  an  everlasting  dominion^  which  shall  not 
pass  away ;  and  his  kingdom  that^  which  shall  not  be  destroyed. 
He  shall  reign^  (said  Gabriel  to  Mary.,)  over  the  home  of  Jacob, 
for  ever  J  and  of  his  kingdom  ^  there  shall  be  no  end.  T%e  throne 
of  God  and  the  Lamb  is,  as  we  are  informed  by  St.  John,  the 
throne  of  eternal  dominion  in  the  Heavens ;  out  of  which,  pro^ 
ceeds  the  river  of  the  toater  of  life,  or  the  endless  felicity  and  glo- 
ry of  all  the  happy  inhabitants.  To  God  and  the  Lamb  also 
are  equally  addressed,  those  sublime  ascriptions  of  praise,  which 
constitute  the  peculiar  and  everlasting  worship  of  saints  and  an- 
gels. In  this  superior  sense,  therefore,  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
will  literally  endure  for  ever. 

It  ought  here  to  be  added,  that  the  same  Apostle,  who  here 
says,  that,  the  Father  put  all  things  under  Christ,  informs  us  in 
the  same  paragraph,  that  Christ  himself  put  all  things  under  his 
feet :  and,  elsewhere,  that  Christ  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  wUo 
himself  and  that  he  is  head  over  all  things.  Phil.  Eph.  i.  How 
plain  is  it,  that  //e,  who  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself 
is  able  to  do  any  thing  ?  that  He^  who  puts  all  things  under  his 
otm  feety  does  it  by  his  own  agency ;  and  that  He  who  is  now 
head  over  all  things,  is  of  course  qualified  to  be  head  over  0II 
things  for  ever? 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF   UNITARIANS. 


1  Corinthians  iii.  90. 
JIU  Lard  knaweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  that  they  are  %am. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  from  these  words,  after  observing, 
thallA«  reasonings  of  mankind^  when  employed  in  devising  and 
estaUishing  a  scheme  of  Theology,  or  attempting  to  amend  that, 
which  is  taught  by  God,  are  vain  ;  I  mentioned,  that  in  my  own 
view,. the  Arians  and  Socinians^  were  fairly  included  within  this 
declaration  of  Scripture*  For  this  assertion  I  considered  myself 
bound  to  give  my  reasons,  and  proposed  to  do  it  under  two  heads : 

L  Answers,  to  their  Objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
m^;  and, 

IL  Objections  to  the  Doctrines^  which  they  hold  concerning 
Christ ;  and  their  Conduct  in  the  management  of  the  controversy* 
The  former  of  these  was  the  subject  of  the  preceding  discourse ; 
the  first  part  of  the  latter  shall  furnish  the  materials  of  the  present* 

To  the  Doctrines  of  the  Unitarians,  I  make  the  following  ob- 
jections ; 

lst«^7%e  Arians  hold,  that  Christ  is  a  super-angelic  beings  so 
much  greater  than  all  other  creatures^  as  to  be  'styled  a  God  ;  and 
to  perform  the  various  divine  offices^  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Scrip- 
tures by  delegated  power  and  authority. 

To  my  own  mind,  this  doctrine  is  utterly  inconsistent  both 
with  the  Scriptures  and  Reason. 
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The  only  argument,  which,  so  far  as  1  know,  is  derived  direct- 
ly from  the  Scriptures  to  support  this  opinion,  is,  that  Angth 
art  sometimes  called  Aleim^  and  that  Magistrates  have  once  this 
name  given  to  them*  That  neither  of  these  facts  will  warrant  the 
doctrine  in  question  will,  I  trust,  be  evident  from  the  following 
reasons. 

1st*  Angels  and  Magistrates  are  called  by  this  name  only  in 
the  aggregate^  gods ;  no  Angela  or  Magistrate^  being  ever  called 
God.  It  is  well  known  to  my  audience,  that  the  same  name  is 
also  given  to  the  Idols  of  the  Heathen;  to  animals,  vegetables^ 
the  souls  of  departed  men,  or  demons  ;  and  to  all  the  other  ob- 
jects of  Heathen  worship.  The  term,  Gods^  is  here  evidently 
used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  natural  and  obvious,  because  the  be* 
ings,  to  whom  it  is  applied,  sustained,  or  were  supposed  to  sus- 
tain, some  attribute,  or  character,  resembling  those,  which  be- 
long to  the  true  God.  Thus  God  says  to  Moses^  (Exodus  vii. 
1,)  See^  I  have  made  thee  a  God  to  Pharaoh:  that  is,  ^^  I  have 
given  thee  authority  over  him,  and  armed  thee  with  power  to 
control,  and  punish  him/'  In  the  same  manner  Magistrates  are 
called  Lords,  and  Kings,  because  they  rule  with  subordinate 
power  and  authority. 

But  the  term,  God,  in  the  absolute,  is  never  given  to  any 
created  being,  unless  Christ  can  be  proved  to  be  a  creature :  a 
thing  which,  it  is  apprehended,  cannot  be  done.  To  Him,  how- 
ever, it  is  applied,  in  many  instances,  without  any  qualification ; 
or  any  notice  whatever,  that  it  is  not  applied  in  the  highest  sense. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is,  when  applied  to  him,  connected  with  other 
objects,  atti*ibutable  only  to  the  Deity.  Thus  in  Romans  iz.  5, 
when  Christ  is  said  by  the  Apostle  to  be  God^  He  is  also  said 
to  be  over  all  things^  and  blessed  for  ever.  Thus,  when  St.  John 
informs  us,  that  the  Word  was  Godj  he  informs  us,  also,  that  the 
Word  was  in  the  beginning,  or  eternal ;  was  in  the  beginning  with 
Chdy  or  co-eternal  with  God ;  and  that  all  things  were  made  by 
him,  or  that  he  was  the  Creator  of  all  things.  The  attribution, 
therefore,  of  these  things  to  Christ,  when  he  is  called  God,  (viz.) 
that  he  exists  from  eternity ;  is  co-eternal  with  God,  or  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things ;  marks  in  the 
most  definite,  as  well  as  decisive,  manner,  the  meaning  of  the 
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word  Ood^  when  applied  to  him ;  and  proves,  that  it  is  applied  in 
the  highest  sense.  Nothing,  parallel  to  this,  or  distantly  resem- 
bling it,  is  found  in  any  application  of  this  term,  to  any  other 
heing,  except  God. 

3dly.  Christ  is  called  by  all  the  other  Mimes  t>f  Godj  except  oiu  ; 
(viz.)  the  Father. 

It  has  l»een  shown  in  a  former  discourse,  that  Christ  is  called 
the  true  God^the  great  God^  the  mighty  Godj  JEitovAif,  &c.  The 
af^lication  of  these  names  to  Christ  is  clear  evidence,  that^  when 
he  is  called  God,  this  appellation  is  given  to  him,  in  the  same 
sense,  in  which  it  is  given  to  the  Father ;  to  whom,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  exclusively,  these  other  names  are  also  given. 

3dly.  The  Attributes  and  Actions,  universally ,  of  God  are  ascrib'- 
ed to  Christ.  It  is  plain  then,  that. the  Scriptures,  which  give 
this  name  to  Christ,  connect  with  it  all  the  other  appellations, 
together  with  all  the  Attributes  and  Actions,  which  make  up  the 
Scriptural  character  of  God. 

Id  all  these  respects,  the  application  of  the  term  Gods  to  An«> 
gels  and  Magistrates  differs  totally,  and  I  apprehend  infinitely^ 
from  that  of  God  to  Christ.  The  application  of  the  term  Gods 
to  Angels  and  Magistrates,  therefore,  furnishes  not  the  least  rea* 
son  to  believe,  that  Christ  is  called  God  in  the  sense  alleged,  or 
that  Christ  is  a  delegated  God* 

Having  removed  the  only  Scriptural  argument,  on  which  I  sup- 
pose any  serious  reliance  to  be  placed,  as  a  proof,  that  Christ  is 
a  delegated  God ;  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  this  scheme  is  utter- 
ly inconsistent,  with  the  things,  which  are  said  of  him  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  ascription  to  him 
of  the  Names,  Attributes,  and  Actions,  which  have  been  just  now 
■entioned.  Particularly  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  declarations, 
that  He  made  all  things^  and  that  He  typhoids  all  things^  by  the 
W9rd  of  His  power.  In  the  account,  given  us  by  St.  John  and 
Si.  PmU  of  Uie  Creation  of  all  things  by  Christ,  both  Apostles 
use  phraseology,  which,  with  an  exactness  scarcely  paralleled, 
denotes  an  absolute  universality.  By  Atm,  says  St.  Paid,  were 
all  thinge  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earthy  visible 
andinvisible^  whether  they  be  thrones^  or  <2bmintoft«,  or  principalities^ 
n  powers:  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him.  All  things, 
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says  Su  JohUi  were  made  by  him  ;  and  without  him  wa$  noi  one 
thing  made,  which  hath  been  made.  If  these  two  passages  do  not 
denote  an  absolute  universality;  language  cannot  express  it# 
Every  possible,  as  well  as  actual,  thing  is  either  visible  or  invi- 
sible. Every  actual  thing,  which  is  either  visible  or  invisible,  it 
is  here  expressly  said,  Christ  created.  fVithoui  Atm,  it  is  ex* 
pressly  said,  was  not  one^thing  made^  which  hath  been  made.  Un- 
less therefore  something  has  been  created,  that  is  neither  vitibU 
nor  invisible  ;  unless  there  is  something  existing  in  the  creation, 
which  has  not  been  made  f  there  is  nothing,  which  was  not  created 
by  Christ. 

The  interpretation  of  these  passages  by  the  Unitarians j  which 
makes  them  mean  no  more,  than,  that  Christ  published  the  Gos' 
pel  and  constituted  i/Ae  Churchy  is  a  viofotion  of  common  sense, 
and  common  decency.  Let  us  try  the  same  mode  of  coostruc* 
lion  with  another  passage,  to  which  it  must  he  acknowledged  to 
be  equally  applicable.  In  the  passage,  quoted  from  Sf.  Pan/,  it 
is  said,  that  Christ  created  all  things^  that  are  in  heaven^  and  thai 
are  in  earth.  This  the  Unitarians  say,  means  no  more,  than  that 
Christ  published  the  Gospel,  and  constituted  the  Church*  In  the 
first  verse  in  Genesis,  it  is  said.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  This,  1  say,  and,  upon  their  plan  of  con- 
struction, am  certainly  warranted  to  say  it ;  means  no  more  than, 
that  in  the  beginning  God  published  the  Gospel  and  constiiuUd  the 
Church.  Ought  not  any  man  to  be  deeply  ashamed  of  the  pre* 
judice,  and  strongly  to  censure  the  confidence,  which  has  led  him 
to  use  such  licentious  freedom  with  language  in  any  case ;  espe* 
cially  with  words,  which  were  taught,  not  by  man^s  wisdom^  but  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Dr.  Price  and  other  Arian^  attempt  to  evade  the  force  of  these 
and  the  like  passages,  by  introducing  a  distinction  between  forf^- 
Hon  and  creation.  In  this,  however,  they  roust  be  acknowledged 
to  be  unhappy.  The  words,  used  by  St.  John,  are  sysvsf^  and 
ysyovsv  ;  the  proper  English  of  which  is  existed.  TivofAai',  of  which 
they  are  derivatives,  signifies  also  to  be  bom,  to  spring  up,  to  be 
brought  into  being,  and  to  be  caused  to  exist.  No  word,  therefore^ 
more  comprehensive  or  more  appropriate  to  the  object  in  view» 
can  be  found  either  in  the  Greek,  or^so  far  as  I  can  see^  io  wof 
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oiker,  bnguage.  The  ward  used  by  Su  Paul  is  twiahi;  from 
miJ^m;  the  appropriate  meaning  of  which,  as  you.  well  know,  is 
ft  aremte»  As,  therefore,  the  act  of  creating  all  things  in  the 
most  absolute  sense  is,  in  the  most  express  and  unequivocal 
haguage,  ascribed  to  Christ  by  these  Apostles ;  by  what  autho* 
rilj  or  with  what  decency,  can  it  be  denied  by  any  man  ? 

The  work  of  creating  all  things  Christ  petf armed  by  his  com- 
numJL  All  things,  also,  he  upholds  by  the  same  word  of  his  power. 
If  these  acts,  and  this  manner  of  performing  them,  are  not  proofs 
of  infinite  power;  such  proofe  have  never  existed*  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  Apostle  asserts  directly,  that  Christ  upholds 
oU  things  by  the  word  of  his  own  power  ru"  'gniuoLTt'  n^s  ^vojULgrj^ 
win\  This  act,  therefore,  is  not  performed  by  delegated  power: 
and  neither  of  these  acts  could  possibly  be  performed  by  any 
being,  except  One,  whose  power  is  without  limitation. 

Among  the  numerous  other  things,  ascribed  to  Christ,  which 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  his  being  a  dele* 
gated  God,  I  shall  mention  only  two :  as  the  mention  of  more 
wouldxlemand  a  longer  time,  than  can  now  be  devoted  to  this 
part  of  the  subject.  The^r«/  is,  that  Divine  worship  was  render^ 
td  to  him  by  inspired  persons  on  earthy  and  is  also  rendered  to  him 
ta  hea^tenm  This,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  proved  beyond  con- 
troversy. Stephen  prayed  to  him*  Paul  prayed  to  hipi:  and 
the  whnle  Christian  Church  was,  at  its  commencement,  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  those,  who  invoked  the  name  of 
Christ  in  prayer.  The  anthems  of  praise  in  the  heavens,  sung 
by  Saints  and  Angels,  ascribe  to  him,  both  separately,  and  joint- 
ly with  the  Father,  that  peculiar  glory  and  honour,  which  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  highest  worship  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants.  But 
Christ  himself  says,  quoting  Deut.  vi*  1 3,  and  x*  20,  Thou  shah 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.  No 
trtaiure,  therefore,  can  be  lawfully  worshipped ;  but  Christ  is 
kwfiilly  worshipped  ;  for  he  is  worshipped  by  Apostles,  Angels, 
and  glcmfied  Saints. 

'  7%e  second  and  last  thing  of  this  nature  is,  that  Christ  is  tmmu- 
taUe,  -  Jesus  Christ  the  same,  yesterday ,  to-day  j  and  for  ever.  If 
Christ  were  only  the  exalted  creature,  the  super-angelic  being, 
{he  delegated  God,  whom  the  Brians  declare  him  to  1)r,  he  would 
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of  all  virtuous  beings  be  the  most  changeable ;  beemuse.  with  his 
superior  fecultics  and  advantages,  he  would  advance  more  ra- 
pidly in  knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  in  power  also;  for  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  is  in  itself  the  increase  of  power.  Such  a 
being  cannot  possibly,  therefore,  be  the  Jesus  Ghristj  who  is  the 
samey  yesterday  ^  to-day  ^  and  for  ever.  At  the  same  time  it  is  fur- 
ther to  be  remarked,  that  a  wonderful  instance  of  change  is  as- 
scrted  of  Christ,  if  he  be  this  Super-angelic  being,  in  the  Scrip* 
tures  themselves.  St.  Luke  declares,  that  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature^  and  m  favotar  with 
God  and  man.  According  to  the  Arians^  this  Super-angelic  be- 
ing, the  greatest  of  all  created  minds,  brought  into  existence  an- 
tecedently to  every  other  creature,  was  united  to  the  body  of  an  in- 
fant, and  born  of  the  virgin  JIfary,  and  thus  constituted  thePenon, 
named  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Scriptures.  This  infant  differed  so  lit- 
tle from  other  infants,  as  to  intelligence,  that  the  first  time,  he 
was  regarded  as  extraordinary,  appears  plainly  to  have  been  the 
time,  when  he  conversed  with  the  Jewish  Doctors  in  the  temple ; 
as  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke.  At  this  time  he 
was  observed  to  increase  in  wisdom,  so  as  to  increase  in  fe^xMir 
with  mankind.  He  also  actually  increased  in  wisdom,  and  actu- 
ally increased  in  favour  with  God.  He  therefore  changed,  not 
only  really,  but  obviously.  If,  then,  we  admit,  that  Christ  was 
this  Super-angelic  being ;  we  must  also  admit,  that  he  was  not 
the  Christ,  who  was  the  same  yesterday  ^  to-day.  and  for  ever.  But 
we  cannot  admit  Christ  to  be  this  being.  From  infancy  to 
twelve  years  of  age  he  had  unceasingly  changed  also.  What, 
then,  was  his  mind,  when  he  was  born  ;  or  when  he  had  arrived 
at  one,  or  two  years  of  age  ?  Doubtless,  as  much  inferior  to 
what  it  was  at  twelve  years  of  age,  as  other  infants  are  to  what 
they  become  at  the  same  period.  But  how  evident  is  it,  that 
such  an  infantine  mind  could  not  be  a  Super-angelic  mind.  The 
change,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  declared  by  the  Evangelist 
to  be  real,  and  not  merely  apparent.  And  it  is  presumed  no 
Arian  will  admit  that  his  infantine  character  was  merely  assumed 
and  hypocritical.  Arians  will  undoubtedly  agree,  that  he  was 
then  equally  sincere,  as  ever  afterwards.  But  a  Super-angelic 
mind  must  have  lost  all  its  peculiar  powers  and  characteristics. 
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to  have  become  such  a  mind,  as  that  of  Chi-ist  in  his  infaiM:y,  or 
iiis  childhood*  Such  a  mind,  originally  formed  with  these  sub- 
lime fiiculties,  existing  in  a  singular  proximity  to  Jehovah,  and 
expanded,  and  exalted,  by  its  peculiar  advantages  for  improving 
in  knowledge  and  virtue,  throughout  four  thousand  years,  must 
kave  risen  to  so  transcendent  a  height  of  intellectual  and  moral 
attaioments,  as,  if  it  were  not  entirely  changed  in  its  whole  cha- 
racter, must  have  excited  the  attention,  the  amazement,  and  pro- 
bibly  if  it  had  not  forbidden  it,  the  worship  of  every  spectator. 
At  the  same  time,  such  powers  and  attainments  must  have  been 
so  utterly  incomprehensible  by  mankind,  that,  however  rapidly 
they  had  increased,  the  change  could  never  have  been  percep- 
tiUe  by  such  eyes  as  theirs.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that,  ii' 
die  Christ,  bom  at  BeMeken^  was  this  Super-angelic  being,  he 
ceased  to  be  Super-angelic,  when  united  to  the  body  of  an  infant ; 
and  differed  in  no  other  respect  from  the  minds  of  other  infants, 
except  that  he  was  perfectly  holy,  and  possessed  a  superior  sus- 
ceptibility of  wisdom.  In  other  words,  he  was  changed  into  a 
human  being;  perfect  indeed,  as  such;  but  still  a  human  being; 
and  shorn,  wholly,  of  his  Super-angelic  greatness.  If  Brians  vfiW 
put  these  things  together,  it  is  believed,  that  themselves  will  ac- 
knowledge mysteries^  of  an  inexplicable  kind,  to  be  contained  in 
this  part  of  their  System. 

Nor  is  this  idea  of  a  delegated  God  a  whit  more  consistent 
vith  Reason.  Nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  reason,  than  that  a 
finite  being  should  have  made  the  Universe ;  should  uphold  it ; 
should  possess  it ;  should  govern  it ;  should  judge  and  reward  its 
Intelligent  inhabitants ;  should  forgive  their  sins ;  should  be  the 
source  of  life ;  should  communicate  endless  life ;  and  should  be 
the  ultimate  end,  for  which  they  and  all  things  else  were  created. 
Every  one  of  these  things  is  not  only  utterly  aside  from  the  dic- 
tates of  Reason,  on  this  subject ;  a  mystery  utterly  inexplicable ; 
but  is  directly  repugnant  to  common  sense.  Nothing  is  more 
strongly  realized  by  Reason,  than  that  He,  who  butlt  all  things  is 
very  God  ;  that  He,  who  made  the  universe,  can  alone  uphold, 
possess,  or  govern  it;  or  be  the  ultimate  end,  for  which  it  was 
created ;  or  do  all,  or  any,  of  the  things,  just  now  recited.      It 
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this  being  be  not  God  in  the  absolute  sense.  Reason  has  no 
knowledge,  and  no  evidence,  that  there  is  a  God.  • 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Pritiilty  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  observed,  and 
justly,  that  no  doctrine  is  more  preposterousi  Uian  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  created  the  world,  and  that  yet  he  is  not  God.  Still, 
the  Scriptures  assert  in  terms,  as  comprehensive,  as  precise,  as 
appropriate,  and  as  unambiguous,  as  human  language  can  fur- 
nish, Uiat  Christ  created  every  individual  tkingj  thai  hath  iem 
made.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  language,  chosen  by  God  himself,  to 
express  his  views  on  the  subject.  Dr.  PrieatUy  asserts,  that  Christ 
is  not  God.  The  manner,  in  which  he  satisfies  himself  concern- 
ing this  declaration,  will  be  examined  hereafter. 

II.  If  these  things  are  preposterously,  and  irreconcileably,  as- 
serted concerning  a  super-angelic  being — a  delegated  god;  uhai 
^hall  we  May  amceming  their  compatibilitif  with  the  Socinian  ibe- 
lrm€,  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man?  If  the  feet  had  not  already 
taken  place ;  would  it  net  be  absolutely  incredible,  that  any  so- 
ber man  living  should  believe  such  assertions,  as  these  ?  Let  me, 
however,  before  I  make  them,  instead  of  the  name  of  a  man  sub- 
stitute that  of  Gabriel :  a  being,  in  holiness,  wisdom,  and  power, 
originally  superior  to  any  man ;  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  su- 
perior by  the  improvements,  made  in  them  all  through  the  four 
thousand  years,  which  preceded  the  work  of  Redemption.  This 
I  do,  that  the  repetition  of  the  name  of  a  man  may  not  shock  the 
ears  of  my  audience,  while  I  am  making  a  simple,  and  perfectly 
equitable  statement,  in  that  very  form,  in  which  it  must  be  made 
by  every  conscientious  man,  before  he  can  feel  himself  warrant- 
ed to  receive  it.  *  In  the  beginning  was  Gabriel;  and  Gabriel 
was  with  God ;  and  Gabriel  was  God,  7%«  same  was  in  the  be* 
ginning  with  God.  By  him  were  all  things  made ;  ai%d  wiiho^ 
him,  was  not  one  thing  made^  which  hath  been  made.  And  Gabriel 
became  flesh;  and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we  beheld  his  glory  ;  the 
glory  ^  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father^)  full  of  grace  and  truth. 
t  For  by  Gabriel  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  Heaven  and 
that  are  in  Earth  ;  visible  and  invisible.  All  things  were  created 
hy  him,  and  for  him.     And  by  him  all  things  consist ;  ^  and  he  is 

*"  John  i.  1-^  U-  t  Col.  i.  Id,  17.  %  Eph.  i.  ft. 
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had  over  alt  tkingi  unto  his  church,  *  Ofwhanij  as  concerning 
tkeJUskf  OaMel  eamtj  who  is  over  all  things  ^  Chd  blessed  for  ever. 
G^riel;  t  Whn  being  in  the  form  ofOod^  thought  it  no  robbery  to 
k  ejHo/  with  Chd}  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation^  and  took 
ffon  him  the  form  of  a  Servant^  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
Mm.  And  J  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man^  he  became  obedient 
imto  deathf  even  the  death  of  f  Ae  cross.  Wherefore  God  hath  high* 
hf  exalted  Mm,  and  given  him  a  name^  which  is  above  every  name : 
AateU  the  name  of  Gabriel  every  knee  should  6ozp,  of  things  in  hea^ 
Mm,  emd  things  m  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every 
temgue  should  confess,  that  he  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Fa* 
(ker.  X  Hearken  imto  me,  O  Jacob  my  servant ;  and  Israel  whom 
I  have  called.  I  am  he :  I  am  the  first ;  and  I  am  the  last.  Mine 
hand  aUo  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  ;  and  my  right  hand 
Imth  spanned  the  heavens  :•  /  call  unto  them  ;  they  stand  up  togC' 
thsTm  dame  ye  near  unto  me  ;  hear  ye  this :  I  have  not  spoken  in 
nereifrom  the  beginning.  From  the  time  that  it  was,  there  lam. 
And  nam  the  Lord  Jehovah  and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me,  §  God^ 
who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners  ^  spake  unto  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  Gabriel : 
mho,  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power.  ||  The 
throme  of  God  and  Gabriel,  IT  and  Gabriel  hath  on  his  Vesture^  and 
on  his  thigh,  a  name  written  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords, 
**  Every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  in  the  sea,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  emd  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto- 
Qabriel,  for  ever  and  ever. 

Is  there  a  person  present,  who  is  not  shocked  with  these  de- 
clarations f  Would  not  the  insertion  of  them  in  the  sacred  Ca* 
noo  stmiiUe,  irrecoverably,  every  sober  man,  who  now  believes 
it  to  be  the  Word  of  God  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  mind  to  ascribe 
the  things,  declared  in  them,  to  any  being,  less  than  infinite  ?  Is 
not  this  favoured  Angel  infinitely  too  humble  in  his  nature,  and 
station,  to  claim,  or  receive  them  ?    Who  could  bring  himself  to 

^  Rom.  iz.  5.  t  Phil.  ii.  6.  X  Isaiah  xlvui.  IS,  1%  16. 
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pray  to  Gabriel  (or  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies ;  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  Soul,  when  expiring* ;  or  for  the  removal  of  his 
distresses;  or  for  any  thing?  Who  could  be  baptized  in  his 
Namet ;  or  receive  a  blessing  from  him  united  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost}  ?  But,  if  these  things  are  monstrous,  when 
applied  to  Gabriel^  one  of  the  highest  created  Intelligences ;  how 
must  they  appear,  when  applied  to  afnan^  one  of  the  lowest? 
How  would  they  appear,  for  example,  were  we  to  substitute  the 
name  of  Jihses^  or  the  name  of  Pati/,  for  that  of  Oabriei  ?  Is  it 
not  plain,  that  the  incongruity  would  be  so  excessive,  as  to  ap- 
pear to  have  been  written,  not  in  serious  earnest,  but  in  blasphe- 
mous sport ;  with  a  direct  design  to  entail  impiety  and  contempt 
upon  the  Book,  in  which  they  were  found  ?  and  would  they  not, 
instead  of  being  read  with  sobriety  and  reverence,  fill  a  light 
mind  with  ludicrous  emotions,  and  a  serious  mind  with  horror? 
Yet  such,  so  &r  as  I  can  see,  is  substantially  the  very  alteration, 
which^must  be  made,  according  to  the  Socinian  doctrine,  con- 
cerning Christ.  It  is  true,  that  Sociniana  regard  Christ  as  a 
wiser  and  better  man  than  Moses^  or  Paid  ;  but  in  no  other  re- 
spect do  they  suppose  him  to  differ  from  either. 

III.  I  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians^  that  it  has  com" 
pelled  them^  to  renounce^  successively^  many  other  important  doc* 
trines  of  the  Gospel^  beside  that  of  the  Trinity  m 

The  Deity  of  Christ  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  men,  if  it  be 
real,  to  affect,  materially,  every  thing,  which  is  said  of  him  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  diderence  between  his  character,  according  to 
tills  scheme,  and  according  to  the  scheme  which  makes  him  a 
creature,  is  infinite.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  is  recorded  of 
him,  and  consequently  every  view  which  is  formed  of  him,  must 
be  exceedingly  diverse,  in  the  mind  of  a  Trinitarian  and  the  mind 
of  an  Unitarianm  In  the  view  of  a  Trinitarian^  He  is  Jehovah, 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  tiic  first  Cause  and  the  last  End  of  all 
things.  In  that  of  an  Arian  He  is  a  being  infinitely  different;  a 
creature  somewhat  higher  than  the  Angels,  brought  into  being 
somewhat  before  them:  and  in  that  of  n  Socinian  still  different 
from  this :  a  man,  born  about  eighteen  hundred  years  since  in 

•  Acta  vii.  MK  W  ♦    MrUt,  XETiii.  19-  '  2  Cor.  xiu.  14 
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JUIm;  scMnewhat  better  than  Moses ^  Isaiahj  or  Paul.    Now  no- 
ikiog  is  more  evident,  than  that  every  thing,  belonging  to  the 
kit  of  these  beings ;  his  existence,  actions,  and  attributes ;  to- 
gether with  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  creatures ;  must  be 
ioinitely  different  from   those,  which  belong  to  either  of  the 
others*     Those,  who  adopt  one  of  these  opinions,  naturally,  and 
necessarily,  foil  into  very  different  systems  of  thought  concern- 
ing  Christ :  concerning  the  station,  which  he  holds  in  the  uni«> 
verse,  and  the  part,  which  he  acts  in  the  work  of  Redemption ; 
ind  concerning  many  highly  important  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith.     Accordingly,  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity,  adopted 
by  TVifiiiarians^  is  widely  different  from  those  adopted  by  Avians 
and  Socinians.    That  this  is  true  is  well  known  to  all,  who  are 
conversant  with  the  schemes  of  doctrine,  embraced,  severally,  by 
these  classes  of  men ;  and  is  abundantly  confessed,  and  boasted, 
by  the  Unitarians  themselves.     Some  very  important  doctrines, 
constituting,  and  illustrating,  this  difference,  I  shall  now  mention. 
If  the  doctrines  of  the  TVinitarians  are  really  contained  in  the 
Scriptures ;  if  they  are  clearly  and  abundantly  declared ;  and  if 
they  are  accordant  only  with  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  then  it  will 
follow  by  unavoidable  consequence,  that  the   Unitarians  have 
been  compelled  to  renounce  them,  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
noonced  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  the  doctrines,  thus  renounced,  are  of  high 
importance  to  the  Christian  system ;  and  those,  which  distinguish 
it  from  all  philosophical  systems  of  Theology ;  then  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  the  renunciation  of  these  doctrines  is  an  error  of  dan- 
geroos  influence,  and  deeply  to  be  regretted ;  and,  as  it  grows 
necessarily  out  of  the  renunciation  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that 
that  is  an  error  also,  of  the  same  unhappy  nature. 

The  1st  of  these  doctrines^  zohich  I  shall  mention^  is  the  doctrine 
of  human  Depravity. 

This  doctrine,  it  is  believed,  has  been  fully  evinced,  in  these 
discourses,  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  If  it  has  not ;  it 
must  have  arisen  either  from  the  weakness,  or  the  inattention,  of 
the  Preacher ;  for  no  truth  is  more  clearly  declared  in  any  book, 
than  this  doctrine  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  none  is  more  amply  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  fact.     In  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught^ 

Vox*.  II.  -^T 
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in  the  most  unequivocal  language,  that  all  men  have  tinnedj  and 
eome  short  of  tht  glory  of  God  ^  that  all  are  concluded  under  rinf 
that  all  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath  ;  being  children  of  i&oie- 
dience  /  that  all  are  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  conceived  in  eiu  These 
declarations,  to  which  the  whole  history  of  man  gives  the  ful- 
lest attestation ;  and  to  which  there  is  not  even  one  solitary  con- 
tradiction in  fact ;  certainly  stand  with  the  Unitarians  for  nothings 
or  for  nothing  like  what  the  words  themselves  customarily  mean. 
In  their  view,  we  are  not  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  as  not  be- 
ing children  of  disobedience ;  we  are  not  shapen  in  iniquity,  nor 
conceived  in  sin ;  we  are  not  concluded,  or  shut  up,  together, 
under  sin ;  and  every  imagination  of  our  hearts,  as  they  believe, 
is  not  evil  from  our  youth. 

3dly.  7%e  impossibility  of  Justification  by  our  own  Righteousnesf 
is  another  of  these  doctrines. 

To  justify  is  to  declare  a  being,  placed  wider  a  law,  to  be  just^  or 
righieouSj  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  done  that,  which  the  law  re* 
quired.  Mankind  are  placed,  as  subjects,  under  the  law  of  God* 
They  have  not  done  what  the  law  required ;  and  therefore  can- 
not, with  truth,  be  declared  to  have  done  it;  or,  in  other  wordsii 
they  cannot  be  justified.  Accordingly,  St,  Paul,  after  having 
proved  at  length  that  all  men,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  sin- 
ners, says,  Therefore  by  deeds  of  law,  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justi^ 
fed  in  his  sight.  And,  again,  If  there  had  been  a  law^  which  could 
have  given  life,  verily,  righteousness  should  have  come  by  law ; 
but,  if  righteousness  come  by  law,  then  Christ  died  in  Doiw.  But 
the  Unitarians,  in  a  vast  multitude  of  instances,  (for  it  is  not  true 
of  them  all,)  utterly  deny  this  doctrine ;  and  hold,  that  we  are 
justified  by  our  own  repentance  and  obedience ;  both  of  which, 
they  teach,  are  accepted  for  their  own  sake.  God,  therefore,  i$ 
exhibited  by  them,  as  justifying  us,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
express  language  of  his  law :  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth 
not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.  He 
that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them  ;  but  the  Soul,  that  sin- 
neth,  shall  die.  In  direct  contradiction  to  these  declarations  of 
Goo  himself,  they  hold,  that  the  soul  which  sinneth  shall  not  die^ 
and  that  he  is  not  cursed  who  does  not  continue  in  all  things^ 
written  in  the  law,  to  do  them :  while  he  who  doeth  not  these 
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dungs  shall  yet,  according  to  their  scheme,  live.     Thus,  ahhough 

God  has  declared,  TTiat  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away^  sooner 

Agn  one  joi^  or  Hule,  of  the  law  shall  fail;  their  doctrine  teaches 

IS,  that  the  whole  law,  so  iar  as  its  penalty  is  concerned,  shall 

fcil,  with  respect  to  every  person  who  reipents.    Not  even  an 

entire,  unmingled  repentance  is  demanded ;  nor  a  pure,  uncon- 

tefflinated  future  obedience*     Both  are  professedly  lefl  imper- 

iect.     All  the  former  sins  are  imperfectly  repented  of;  and  all 

the  future  obedience  is  mixed  with  sin.     On  the  ground  of  this 

repentance,  and  this  obedience,  God  is  expected  to  justify  man, 

still  placed  under  a  legal  dispensation. 

3dly.  Another  Doctrine  of  the  same,  nature  is  the  doctrine  of 
CkrisOs  Atonement. 

The  Unitarians^  to  whom  I  referred  under  the  last  head,  as  not 
holding  the  doctrines  opposed  to  it,  are  those  who  admit  the  Doc- 
trine of  Christ^s  Atonement.  This  I  suppose  to  be  true  of  some 
of  the  Socinians^  and  some  of  the  Arians.  Some  of  the  Socinians 
hold,  that  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells^  and  will  through  eter- 
nity dwell,  in  Christy  bodily.  What  is  supposed  by  them  to  be 
the  proper  import  of  this  declaration  I  know  not  that  they  have 
explained ;  and  therefore  may  probably  be  unable  to  divine.  So 
&r  as  I  can  conjecture  their  intention,  I  should  believe,  with  Dr. 
Priccj  that  they  really  make  Christ  God  ;  and  therefore  may 
not  unnaturally  suppose,  that  he  accomplished  an  expiation  for 
the  sins  of  men.  If  this  conjecture  be  just,  they  harmonize  sub- 
stantially with  Praxeas,  because,  as  they  deny  a  distinction  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  they  must  suppose  the  Father,  by  a  mys- 
terious union,  to  have  dwelt  in  the  man  Clu*ist  Jesus ;  and,  thus 
influencing  and  directing  all  his  conduct,  to  have  accomplished, 
through  him,  an  atonement  to  himself:  a  Doctrine  on  account  of 
which  Praxeas  and  his  followers  were  called  Patripassians ;  as 
believing,  that  the  Father  himself  suffered.  Some  of  the  Arians, 
also,  have  acknowledged,  that  Christ  made  an  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  men.  In  what  manner  this  was  done,  or  can  be  done,  by 
a  creature,  a  subject  of  law  and  government,  all  whose  obedience 
is  due  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  powers,  and  circumstances,  and 
through  every  moment  of  his  existence,  for  himself;  for  his  own 
justification;  I  know  not.  that  they  have  attempted  to  explain. 
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I  rather  suppose,  that,  though  professed  enemies  to  mjrstery,  thej 
choose  to  leave  this,  as  a  mystery  which  allows  of  no  uivestigph 
tion.  How  an  Atonement  can  be  made  by  such  a  being,  and 
how  it  can  be  accepted  by  God,  in  accordance  with  the  Doctrina 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  discenL 
Still  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  an  Atonement  is  believed  by  s 
number  of  both  Socinians  and  Arians  to  have  been  made  b] 
Christ.  Dr.  Priestley j  and  most,  if  not  all  the  modem,  Sociniana 
and  many  of  the  Arians^  though  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  many, 
utterly  deny,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  any  Atonement  ai 
all ;  and  thus  take  away  from  the  Christian  system  what  the  great 
body  of  the  Church  has  in  every  age  esteemed  the  Capital  Doc- 
trine in  the  scheme  of  Redemption,  and  from  mankind  every  ra< 
tional  hope  of  escape  from  future  punishment.  The  only  encour- 
aging declaration  to  sinners,  exclusive  of  those  which  are  found- 
ed on  it,  which  I  can  find  in  the  Gos'|)el,  is  this ;  that  Christ  ha* 
redeemed  us  from  wider  the  curse  of  the  law  hy  being  made  a  curst 
for  us.  Accordingly,  this  declaration,  repeated  in  very  numerooi 
forms,  is  every  where  insisted  on  in  the  Gospel,  as  the  command 
ing  theme,  and  as  the  only  consolation  to  apostate  men.  If  th< 
doctrine,  contained  in  this  declaration,  be  taken  out  of  the  Gos^ 
pel ;  mankind  arc  left  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  Law ;  anc 
must  necessarily  suffer  its  penalty. 

In  my  own  view,  Dr.  Priestley^  and  those  who  accord  with  hinr 
in  denying  an  atonement,  are  more  consistent  with  themselves 
or  with  the  ether  parts  of  their  system,  than  the  rest  of  the  Uni- 
tarians.  He,  who  denies  the  Deity  of  Christ,  appears  to  me  tc 
cut  off  the  possibility  of  any  vicarious  interference  in  the  behal 
of  sinners.  At  the  same  time,  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  so  plain- 
ly, so  frequently,  and  so  unequivocally,  asserted  in  the  Scrip* 
lures;  and  the  whole  system  of  divine  dispensations  is  made  tc 
depend  upon  it  so  extensively,  and  essentially;  that  to  deny  ii 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  thing,  as  to  deny  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  So  necessary  also,  and  so  consolatory,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  an  atonement  for  sin  to  such  beings,  as  we  are,  as  well  as 
so  abundantly  asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  that  I  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose any  man  willingly  to  deny  it,  unless  compelled  by  something 
entirely  different  from  the  Scriptures  themselves ;  and  from  the 
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BiUire  of  the  doctrine.  One  error  infers  another*  The  error  of 
denying  the  Deity  of  Christ  has,  I  apprehend,  compelled  those, 
who  have  adc^ted  it,  to  deny,  also,  all  the  doctrines,  which  have 
been  here  mentioned ;  and  particularly  the  atonement ;  notwith- 
standing they  were  opposed  in  this  denial  by  so  many  express 
declarations  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

4th]y.   Tlu  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  in  Christy  is  also  of 
the  same  nature. 

.  As  mankind  cannot  be  justified  by  their  own  righteousness ;  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  if  they  are  justified  at  all,  that  they 
should  be  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  another.  Accordingly 
the  Scri]>ture6  assert  in  the  most  direct,  and  abundant,  manner, 
that  we  dive  justified  by  mere  grace^  or  favour,  on  account  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  through  that  faith  in  him,  in  the  exercise 
of  which  we  give  up  ourselves  to  him,  to  be  his  here  and  for  ever. 
As  this  doctrine  is  not  only  asserted  in  very  many  instances,  and 
in  the  most  express  manner,  but  is  also  repeatedly  proved  in  form, 
especially  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Gallatians;  it 
would  seem  incredible,  that  it  should  be  denied  by  any  man, 
who  believed  in  divine  Revelation.  Still,  it  is  abundantly  de- 
nied by  Unitarians.  Nor  do  they  only  deny  the  doctrine  general- 
ly, but  all  the  particulars,  also,  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Beside 
rejecting  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  justification,  suppos- 
ed to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  it,  and  the  influence,  which 
faith  is  supposed  to  have  in  securing  such  justification  to  us,  they 
deny,  also,  the  very  nature  of  the  Faith,  to  which  this  influence 
is  ascribed.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
being  no  other  than  Trusty  or  Confidence.  With  the  hearty  says 
Si.  Paul  J  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.  In  direct  opposition 
to  this  and  many  other  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Unitarians, 
generally  at  least,  consider  faith  as  a  mere  assent  of  the  under^ 
standing  to  probable  evidence  :  the  same,  which  is  called  a  specu- 
lative, or  historical,  faith.  By  this  opinion  they  strip  faith  of 
the  moral  nature,  every  where  attributed  to  it  in  the  Gospel. 
Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness. 
But  surely  no  exercise  of  the  understanding  was  ever  counted 
for  righteousness  to  any  man ;  or  can  possess  any  moral  nature 
whatever.     Tlfoti  believesf.  that  there  is  one  God^  says  St.  James  ; 
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pressly  denies  it ;  and  am  not  in  possesaibn  of  the  Tohiiae,  ii 
which  his  opinions  on  this  subject  are  expressed,  but  he  sajrs  aH^ 
that  is  short  of  such  an  explicit  denial ;  and  plainly  indicates^ 
that  he  does  not  believe  them  to  exist. 

Beyond  all  this ;  he  denies  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  and  declares,  that  we  are  to  acknowledge  them  inspired^  ^ 
only  when  they  say  they  are  inspired :  and  this,  he  says,  we  are  .^ 
to  do,  because  the  Apostles  were  honest  men ;  and  are  to  be  be-  \3 
lieved  in  this,  and  all  their  other  declarations.  Dr.  Priestley  sajs 
expressly,  that  he  does  not  consider  the  books  of  Scripture  -as 
inspired,  but  as  authentic  records  of  the  dispensations  of  God  to 
mankind ;  with  every  particular  of  which  we  cannot  be  too  weD 
acquainted.  The  writers  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  he  says,  were 
men,  and  therefore  fallible.  But  all,  that  we  have  to  do  with 
them,  is  in  the  character  of  historians,  and  witnesses,  of  what 
they  heard  and  saw  :  like  all  other  historians,  they  were  liaUe 
to  mistakes.  "  Neither  I,"  says  he  to  Dr.  Prictj  "  nor,  I  pre- 
sume, yourself,  believe  implicitly  every  thing,  .which  is  advanc- 
ed by  any  writer  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  I  believe  tkem^''^ 
that  is,  the  writers,  "  to  have  been  men,  and  therefore  fallible.'' 
And  again ;  "  That  the  books  of  Scripture  were  written  by  par- 
ticular divine  inspiration  is  a  thing,  to  which  the  writers  them- 
selves make  no  pretensions.  It  is  a  notion  destitute  of  all  proof, 
and  that  has  done  great  injury  to  the  evidence  of  Christianity." 
The  reasonings  of  the  divine  writers,  lie  declares,  we  are  fully  at 
liberty  to  judge  of,  as  we  are  those  of  other  men.  Accordingly, 
he  asserts  St,  Paul  in  a  particular  instance  to  have  reasoned  falla- 
ciously;  and  maintains  that  Christ  was  both  fallible  and  pecca- 
ble- Other  English  Socinians  unite  with  Dr.  Priestley  in  these 
sentiments :  while  Socinians  of  other  nations  proceed  so  far,  as 
to  treat  the  writers  themselves,  and  their  books,  with  marked 
contempt.  In  those  several  things  there  is  plainly  an  utter  de- 
nial, that  the  Scriptures  are  a  Revelation  fiT>m  God.  To  all 
these  opinions  Dr.  Priestley  was  once  directly  opposed :  for  he 
was  once  a  Trinitarian,  and  a  Calvinist,  The  inference  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  necessary,  that  he  was  led  to  them  all  by  his  de- 
nial of  the  Deity  of  Christ.  A  similar  transformation  appears  to 
have  been  undergone  by  many  other  Socinians ;  and  something 
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Mjr  like  it  by  bo  small  number  of  Arians.    The  observation  of 

Hb  Wilberforce^  therefore,  seems  to  be  but  too  well  founded. 

he  say  a;  **  In  the  course,  which  we  lately  traced  from  no- 

orthodozy  to  abpolate  Infidelity,  Unitarianism  is,  indeed^ 

laort  of  half-way  house,  if  the  expression  may  be  pardoned  -,  a 

ll^e  on  the  joum^,  where  sometimes  a  person,  indeed,  finally 

4|o|ia{  hut  where,  not  unfrequently,  he  only  pauses  for  a  while ; 

4ftA  then  pursues  his  progress*'' 

-irtlV.  T%e  last  oft/eelton,  which  I  thall  make  at  the  present  time 

^gMMtl  the  Jocirine  of  the  UnitarianSf  ie  He  Immoral  Influence. 

: :  JKr.  BtUham  says,  '^  Rational  Christians  are  often  represented 

iSaiiidifierent  to  practical  religion/'   Dr.  Priettley  says,  ^*  A  great 

fiamber  of  the  Unitarians,  of  the  present  age,  are  only  men  of 

food  sense,  and  without  much  practical  religion :  and  there  is 

agreater  apparent  conformity  to  the  world  in  them,  than  is  ob- 

<iMerable  in  others."     He  also  says,  that  he  hopes  they  have 

4M»e  of  a  real  principle  of  Religion,  than  they  seem  to  have. 

'He  fiirther  allows,  that  Unitarians  are  peculiarly  wanting  in  zeal 

far  Religion. 

At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Priestley  acknowledges,  that  Calvinists 
have  less  apparent  conformity  to  the  world ;  and  that  they  seem 
to  have  more  of  a  real  principle  of  Religion,  than  Socinians.  He 
also  acknowledges,  that  those,  who,  from  a  principle  of  religion, 
ascribe  more  to  God,  and  less  to  man,  than  other  persons,  are 
men  of  the  greatest  elevation  of  piety.  Wilberforce  declares  it 
to  be  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  Unitarians  are  not,  in  general, 
distinguished  for  superior  purity  of  life ;  and  that  Unitarianism 
seems  to  be  resorted  to  by  those,  who  seek  a  refuge  from  tho 
strictness  of  the  practical  precepts,  contained  in  the  Bible. 

That  these  representations  are  just,  I  consider  as  completely 
proved  by  Dr.  Puller  in  his  letters ;  and  no  less  completely  the 
immoral  tendency  of  the  Socinian  system. 

It  is,  also,  a  well  known  truth,  that  Unitarian  Churches  arc  in 
general  moderately  frequented  on  the  sabbath ;  that  the  sermons 
of  their  preachers  are  generally  cold ;  especially  on  the  peculiar 
duties  of  Religion ;  that  they  have  never  formed,  nor  united  with 
others  in  forming.  Missions  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathens  and  Mohammedans :  nor  distinguished  them- 

Vol.  II.  ""-"^ 
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•elves  by  anj  discernible  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  practical 
Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  their  own  declarations,  too  nume- 
rous to  be  here  recited,  teach  us  abundantly,  that  in  the  view  of  a 
great  part  of  them,  almost  all  the  seriousness,  fervour,  and  self- 
denial,  that  deep  sense  of  sin,  and  that  prayerful,  watchful,  and 
strenuous  opposition  to  temptation,  which  their  opponents  esteem 
indispensable  to  salvation,  are  mere  enthusiasm,  superstition,  or 
melancholy.  Christianity,  with  them,  seems  to  be  an  easy,  plea- 
sant kind  of  Religion ;  unincumbered  by  any  peculiar  restraints; 
admitting  without  difficulty  of  what  are  usually  called  the  plea- 
sures and  amusements  of  the  world ;  and  only  confining  them 
within  the  bounds  of  delicacy  and  politeness.  Can  this,  let  me 
ask,  be  taking  up  the  cross,  denying  ourselves^  and  following 
after  Christ  ? 
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UWITARIANS  CONDUCT  THE  CONTROVERSY* 


1  Corinthians  iii.  30. 
I%€  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wisey  that  they  are  vain* 

In  my  last  discourse  I  proposed  several  Objections  against  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Unitarians.  I  shall  now  allege  some  Objections 
against  their  Conduct  in  the  Management  of  the  controversy. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  execution  of  this  design,  I  shall  pre- 
mise the  following  general  dctctrines  concerning  the  Scriptures* 

That  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  revealed  to  the  seve- 
ral Writers  of  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

That,  although  the  several  Writers  were  left  to  use  their  own 
eharacteristical  style,  or  manner  of  writing,  yet  they  have  always 
written  such  wordsj  as  the  Holy  Ghost  taught y  and  not  such  as  are 
knight  by  the  wisdom  of  Man. 

That  these  Scriptures  contain  all  things^  pertaining  to  life  and 
to  godliness. 

That  they  were  written  for  the  use  of  mankind ;  the  learned 
and  unlearned  alike;  and  therefore  were  written  in  the  usual 
language  of  men,  with  the  usual  signification  of  that  language ; 
SIS  being  that  only,  which  such  men  can  understand. 
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That,  therefore,  they  express  true  ideas  of  God,  of  Christ,  of 
human  nature,  of  human  duty,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  unlearned  men,  as  are  ninety-nine  hun» 
dredths  of  those  for  whom  they  were  written,  can,  and,  if  sincere- 
ly disposed,  will,  understand  them,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  ena- 
ble them  to  perform  their  duty,  and  obtain  their  salvation. 

Every  one  of  these  doctrines  I  believe  not  only  to  be  strictly 
true,  but  capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  proof;  and  proof,  of 
which  I  feel  myself  satisfactorily  possessed.  Occasional  re- 
marks I  shall  make  on  this  subject  in  the  present  discourse ;  but 
a  fuller  discussion  of  it  must  be  left  to  a  future  time.  I  have 
mentioned  these  doctrines  A«re,  because  they  are  in  my  view  just, 
important,  and  necessary  to  enable  those,  who  bear  me,  to  under- 
stand the  real  import  of  the  following  observations. 

1  St.  The  Uuitariamt^  to  a  great  extent^  have  interpreted  the  Scrip- 
tures according  to  pre-conceived  opinions  of  their  own,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  passages  themselves* 

That  1  may  not  be  thought  to  charge  this  upon  the  Unitarians 
without  ground ;  I  will  recite  some  of  the  opinions,  which  they 
themselves  have  expressed  concerning  the  Scriptures.  You  may 
remember,  that  in  my  last  discourse,  I  mentioned,  that  Dr.  Priest- 
let/  pronounces  Christ  to  be  fallible ;  the  Scriptures  not  to  be 
written  by  particular  inspiration ;  and  the  writers  to  make  no 
pretensions  to  such  inspiration.  The  contrary  notion,  also,  he 
asserts  to  be  destitute  of  all  proofs  and  to  have  done  great  injury 
to  the  evidence  of  Christianity.  He  declares  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  to  have  improperly  quoted  some  texts  from  the 
Old  ^  and  to  have  been  sometimes  misled  by  Jewish  prejudices. 
Another  Unitarian  writer  says,  ^^  it  is  not  the  nature  and  design 
of  the  Scriptures  to  decide  upon  speculative,  controverted  ques- 
tions, even  in  religion  and  morality  ;  not  to  solve  the  doubts,  but 
rather  to  make  us  obey  the  dictates,  of  our  consciences."  JIfr. 
Belsham,  says,  ^'  The  Berctans  are  commended  for  not  taking  the 
word  even  of  an  Apostle  ;'^  and  pleads  this  as  an  example  forns. 
Steinbart,  a  foreign  Unitarian,  speaking  of  the  narrations  in  the 
New  Testament,  says,  *'  These  narrations,  true  or  false,  are  only 
suited  to  ignorant,  uncultivated  minds."  Semler,  another,  says 
that  ^^  Peter  speaks  according  to  the  conception  of  the  Jewf. 
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when  he  says,  Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man  ; 
IhI  holy  men  of  Ood  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  ihe  Holy^Ghost  ;^* 
and  adds,  that  ^*  ihe  prophets  may  have  delivered  the  offspring  of 
Ikeir  own  brains^  as  divine  revelationJ*^  Concerning  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Apostles,  Dr.  Priestley  says,  ^*  We  are  1 3  judge  of  it,  as 
•f  that  of  other  men,  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  propositions 
they  advance,  and  the  arguments  they  allege.^'  That  men,  who 
entertain  such  views  concerning  the  Scriptures,  will  not,  and 
iccording  to  their  own  opinions  ought  not,  to  receive  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  in  any  other  manner  than  that,  in  which 
they  receive  the  declarations,  contained  in  every  other  book,  is 
obvious  to  the  least  consideration.  If  the  Scriptures  were  not 
written  and  the  writers  do  not  pretend  that  they  wrote,  by  par- 
ticular divine  inspiration  ;  then  they,  certainly  stand  on  the  same 
footing  with  all  other  books ;  and  the  vrriters  are  undoubtedly  to 
be  regarded,  as  Dr^  Priestley  says,  merely  in  the  character  of 
Historians  and  witnesses. 

If  Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  fallible  men,  and  St.  Paul  has 
actually  reasoned  fallaciously ;  then  undoubtedly  their  reason* 
iogs,  and  all  their  doctrines,  are  to  be  examined  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  those  of  other  men.  If  the  Scriptures  were  not  designed 
to  settle  speculative  opinions  or  doctrines,  even  in  morality  and 
religion ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  they  must  be  settled,  if  settled  at 
all,  by  some  other  tribunal :  and  there  is  no  other  tribunal,  but 
our  own  reason.  If  the  doubts  of  conscience  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  solved  by  the  Scriptures,  then,  certainly,  the  mind 
must  solve  them,  so  far  as  it  can,  for  itself.  These  Gentlemen 
have,  therefore,  prescribed  a  rule  for  themselves,  which  every 
man  may  certainly  know  beforehand,  even  without  reading  their 
works,  they  could  not  fail  to  follow  :  for  no  man  ever  believed 
Ihe  Scriptures  not  to  be  an  infallible  rule  of  direction  in  these 
things,  who  did  not  also  make  his  own  reason  his  directory ;  un- 
less he,  indeed,  implicitly  submitted  to  the  dictates  of  his  fellow- 
men.  In  truth  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man,  who  does  not 
distinctly  perceive,  that  there  is  no  other  directory. 

Accordingly,  every  reader  of  Unitarian  books  must  have  ob- 
served, that  the  writers  evidently  refer  the  interpretation  of  the 
Seriptures  to  their  own  pre-conceived  opinions*  or  the  previous 
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decisions  of  tbeir  own  reason.  That  is,  they  fonn  their  sjrstea 
of  Theology,  and  then  make  use  of  the  Scriptures  to  support,  o 
countenance,  it.  Wherever  they  find  passages,  whose  obviou 
meaning  will  countenance  their  own  opinions,  they  make  the  mos 
of  them,  by  admitting  this  meaning.  Wherever  the  obviou 
meaning,  that  is,  the  meaning  derived  from  the  language,  accord 
ing  to  customary  use,  or  accmtling  to  the  tenour  of  the  discourse 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  will  not  countenance  their  opinions,  the; 
contrive  for  it  some  other  meaning,  which  will  better  suit  thos4 
opinions. 

That  the  Uniiarian$  have  actually  conducted  in  this  manner 
can  be  made  abundantly  evident  by  an  appeal  to  their  writings 
One  strong  proof  of  this  conduct  is  found  in  the  ^rian  notion 
thai  Christ  is  a  delegated  god*  The  present  occasion  will  per 
mit  me  to  exhibit  but  one,  out  of  several  modes,  in  which  th^ 
truth  of  this  declaration  may  be  evinced.  Christ  is  undeniabl] 
many  times  asserted  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  God.  These  asser 
tions  are  as  unqualified,  and  absolute,  as  those,  in  which  the  Fa 
ther  is  declared  to  be  God.  They  are  also  accompanied  with  i 
great  variety  of  declarations,  in  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  witb 
out  any  qualification,  all  the  attributes,  actions,  and  relations,  at 
tributable  to  God,  exclusively  of  those  which  belong  to  the  Fa- 
ther  as  such ;  and  are  also  followed  by  the  very  same  worship 
unconditionally  required,  and  actually  rendered  to  him  by  inspir 
ed  men,  and  by  the  host  of  Heaven.  Now  from  all  these  asser 
tions  I  will  withdraw  the  name  of  Christ,  and  substitute  that  o 
the  Father.  Let  me  ask,  Would  any  of  the  Ariana  have  evei 
thought  of  denying,  that  the  name  God,  in  any  one  of  these  pas- 
sages, did  not  mean  the  true  and  real  God,  but  only  a  God  by  de- 
legation ?  To  this  question  there  can  be  no  answer,  but  a  neg» 
tive.  Whence,  then,  do  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  same 
passages  to  mean  the  same  thing,  as  they  now  stand  ?  Plainlj 
for  this  undeniable  reason,  that  they  have  beforehand  determined 
that  God  is  not,  and  cannot  be  Tri-personaL  or  Triune.  In  thk 
determination,  however,  they  are  unhappy,  as  being  unwarran^ 
ed,  not  only  by  the  Scriptures,  but  also  by  that  very  Reason^  tc 
which  they  make  so  confident  an  appeal :  for  nothing  is  more 
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oppoied  to  both,  than  that  a  finite,  dependent  being  can  have 
dieae  things  ascribed  to  him  with  truth. 

On  the  same  ground^  do  the  Socinian$  declare  Chriit  to  be  a 
mere  man  ;  not  because  he  is  not  abundantly  declared  to  be  God 
is  the  Scriptures ;  but  because  they  pre-detennine  by  their  rea* 
loiif  that  a  person  cannot  exist  by  the  Union  of  God  with  man ; 
and  that  God  cannot  be  Triune.  Let  any  man  read  their  com- 
Bents  on  the  Scriptures,  relative  to  Christ ;  and  he  will  see  thi$ 
to  be  abundantly  shown  by  the  nature  pf  the  comments,  and  the 
words  in  which  they  are  uttered. 

1  have  observed,  that  the  Ariana  are  unhappy  in  choosing  this 
position  as  the  basis  of  their  distinguishing  doctrine ;  because  it 
is  unwarranted  either  by  Reason,  or  Revelation.  Both  they^  and 
die  SocimanMj  are  unhappy  on  other  accounts.  They  know  not, 
and  cannot  know,  by  any  dictates  of  Reason,  that  God  is  not  Tri* 
uoe.  The  Nature  and  Manner  of  his  Existence,  so  far  as  this 
nibject  is  concerned,  lie  wholly  beyond  their  reach,  and  beyond 
that  of  all  other  men.  We  cannot  even  begin  to  form  ideas  con- 
coning  them.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  and  fruidess  to  form  propo- 
aitions  about  them ;  still  more  idle  to  reason  and  conclude ;  and 
still  more  idle  to  make  such  conclusions  the  basis  of  our  Faith 
in  a  case  of  such  magnitude.  All  that  we  know,  or  can  know,  is 
JQit  Aaij  and  that  onfyj  which  God  has  been  pleased  inmiediate- 
I7  to  reveal. 

The  same  observations  are,  with  the  same  force,  applicable  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  Of  this  subject  we  literally  know  nothing,  be- 
side what  is  revealed. 

That  a  mere  man,  also,  can  have  these  names,  attributes,  ac- 
tions, and  relations,  and  this  worship,  ascribed  to  him,  zoith  truth, 
is  not  only  unaccordant  with  reason,  but  common  sobriety,  or  de- 
cency. A  few  more  instances  of  this  nature ;  which,  because  I 
have  not  the  means  of  multiplying  examples,  nor  time  for  such  a 
purpose ;  I  shall  select  wholly  from  Dr.  Pritstletps  Notes  on  the 
keeks  t^  Scripture* 

In  his  notes  on  the  first  chapter  of  John^  Dr.  Priestley  informs 
us,  that  the  word  Ao/o^,  which,  you  know,  is  translated  the  Word^ 
is  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  God^  6y  which  all  things  were 
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made  ;  and  therefore^  he  says,  it  toas  no  disimct,  inferior  principle^ 
hut  God  himself.  On  this  explanation  I  shall  make  but  one  ge* 
neral  remark;  (viz*)  that  this  is  the  only  known  instance,  in 
which  an  attribute  of  God,  either  in  sacred  or  profane  writings, 
has  been  asserted  to  be  God.  If  St.  John^  therefore,  had  this 
meaning,  he  has  used  language  to  express  it,  which  was,  proba- 
bly, never  used  by  any  other  human  being*.  Having  premised 
this  remark,  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  soundness  of  the  ex* 
planation,  by  the  most  unobjectionable  of  all  methods;  (viz*) 
the  substilulion  of  the  explanation  for  the  thing  explained;  Power 
and  Oodj  for  the  IVord,  or  Aot^o^  ;  as  being  the  two  things,  which 
the  term  Av/^g  is,  successively,  declared  to  denote.  This  expe- 
riment, to  which  no  Socinian  can  object,  shall  hejirst  made  with 
power*  In  the  beginning  was  the  power  ofGod^  and  this  power  was 
with  God^  and  this  power  was  God,  The  same  was  in  the  begin- 
ning with  God.  ./?//  things  were  made  by  it,  and  without  it  tbmu 
not  any  thing  made,  that  was  made.  In  it  was  life,  and  the  life 
was  the  light  of  men.  And  the  light  shineth  m  darkness^  and  ike 
darkness  comprehended  it  not.  It  was  in  the  worlds  and  the  world 
was  made  by  it,  and  the  world  knew  it  not.  It  came  unto  its  ovn, 
and  its  own  received  it  not.  But  as  many  as  received  it,  to  them  gave 
it  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God;  even  to  them  that  believe  on 
its  name,  and  the  power  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  ;  (and 
we  beheld  its  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,) 
full  of  grace  and  truth.  John  bare  witness  of  it,  and  cried,  sen/* 
ing,  This  was  it  of  which  I  spake  :  It  that  cometh  after  me  is  pre- 
ferred before  me,  for  it  was  before  me.  And  of  its  fulness  have  we 
all  received,  and  grace  for  grace.  For  the  Law  was  given  by  Moses, 
hut  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ, 

Dr.  Priestley  says  the  Power  was  God ;  St.  John  says.  It  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Accord- 
ing to  his  comment,  therefore,  God  became  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us.  According  to  his  comment,  also,  this  Power  was 
Christ ;  for  he  says  it  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth : 
but  St.  John  immediately  subjoins,  grace  and  truth  came  (that  is, 
into  this  world)  by  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  Jesus  Christ  is 
fJod. 

"*  1  John  \v  16  to  b€  hrreaf^r  ezplauied. 
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This  pauftge,  foirnecl  in  the  very  manner  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Priestley  himself,  in  his  explanation,  certainly  can  need  no  com- 
ment from  me. .  I  shall  only  say,  that  if  there  is  a  Socinian  in  the 
world,  who  can  make  the  parts  of  it,  taken  together,  mean  any 
intelligible  thing,  I  think  I  may  safely  yield  him  the  point  in  con- 
troversy. 

Let  us  now  make  the  trial  with  the  other  term,  God.  In  the 
begmning  was  Ood^  and  God  was  with  God^  and  God  was  God. 
Two  verses  more  will  suffice.  And  God  was  made  flesh,  and 
JshU  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  (the  glory  as  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and  truth.  JVb  one  hath  seen 
Ood  at  any  time,  but  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of 
tke  fhther,  he  hath  declared  him. 

Once  more,  let  us  try  the  same  experiment  with  the  Super^ 
ongeKc  being  of  the  Arians.  In  the  beginning  was  a  super-angelic 
creature,  named  the  Word,  and  this  super^angelic  creature  was 
with  Crodj  and  this  super-angelic  creature  was  God.  The  same 
was  in  the  beginning  with  Ood.  All  things  were  made  by  this  m- 
fer^angelie  creature,  artd  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made 
thai  was  made.  I  presume,  I  need  proceed  no  farther.  That 
interpretation  of  a  passage  can  need  nothing  added  to  it,  which 
makes  God  himself  say,  tliat  a  creature  was  in  the  beginning 
wUh  God,  and  was  God;  and  that,  although  he  was  himself  create 
ti,  or  made  ;  yet  he  made  every  thing  that  was  made ;  and  of 
emsrse  made  himself.  I  had  designed  to  subjoin  two  or  three 
more  specimens ;  but  the  time  will  not  permit  me  to  recite 
tbern.  That,  which  I  have  recited,  will  serve  t9  show  to  what 
lengths  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  according  to  our  pre- 
conceived opinions,  will  lead  men  of  superior  learning  and  abili- 
ties. At  the  reading  of  this  only,  how  can  we  avoid  exclaiming, 
Who  is  this,  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ? 
On  this  plan  of  interpretation  at  large  I  ask.  Can  it,  in  any  re- 
spect, consist  with  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  themselves  ?  The 
|»t>phet  Isaiah,  (chapter  viii.  39,)  says.  To  the  law,  and  to  the  tes- 
timony :  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there 
ti  no  light  in  them. 

All  Scripture,  says  St.  Paid,  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Ood; 
atkd  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  arid  for 
Vol.  If.  5!? 
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'uslrwttoii  tn  lighieousneas  ^  TTiat  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect  ^ 
■horoughlif  furnished  unto  every  good  work.  No  prophecy ^  says 
S/.  Petcr^  is  of  private  interpretation  :  for  never  at  any  time  was 
prophecy  brought  by  the  will  of  man;  but  the  holy  men  of  God 
.^pafce^  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost*.  Wc^  says  St.  Paul,  speak- 
iiii^  of  himself,  and  his  fetlow-apostlcs,  have  the  mind  of  ChrUt. 
And  again,  For  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  oiU  of  dark' 
nessj  hath  shined  in  our  heart  j  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  And  again,  /  cer» 
ify  yo^j  brethren,  that  the  Gospel,  which  was  preachtd  ofme^  was 
not  after  man  ;  for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught 
ity  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jestis  Christ, 

In  perfect  harmony  with  these,  and  the  like  declarations,  Moses, 
the  first  of  the  inspired  writers,  says.  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the 
word,  which  I  command  you  ;  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  itm 
St.  John,  the  last  of  them,  says  at  the  close  of  his  writings,  For  I 
testify  unto  every  man,  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  ^ 
this  book,  if  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add 
unto  him  the  plagues,  that  are  zarittcn  in  this  book.  And,  if  any 
man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall 
lake  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life.  From  these  passages  il 
is  evident  that  the  character,  which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to 
themselves,  is  altogether  opposite  to  that,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  as  given  to  them  by 
Unitarian  writers  :  That  they  are  in  fact  revealed  by  God,  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  That  no  man,  therefore,  can  add  to 
themy  or  duninish  aught  from  them,  without  exposing  himself  to 
\he  plagues  which  they  denounce,  and  to  the  loss  of  his  part  intlU 
hook  of  life.  If  we  speak  not  according  to  them  it  is  declared  that 
llure  is  no  light  in  us.  In  our  interpretations  of  them,  we  are  di- 
rected in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  receive  the  things  whicb 
they  declare.  Let  God  be  true,  says  the  Apostle,  but  every  man 
a  liar.  See,  says  Agar,  that  thou  add  not  to  his  words,  lest  he 
reprove  thee,  and  thou  be  found  a  liar.  If  we,  says  St.  Paul,  or 
an  Angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel  than  that  which  we 
have  preached,  let  him  be  accursed.  Who,  with  these  solemn  com- 
mands, and  awful  denunciations  before  him,  can  think,  for  a  mo- 

*  Mackjiiffht. 
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Rient,  of  rejecting  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
sobstituting  a  meaning,  not  contained  in  the  words,  but  contrir* 
ed  by  himself? 

Nor  are  these  gentlemen  less  unfortunate  in  another  important 
parttcalar*  The  Scriptures  were  written  for  mankind  at  large.  Of 
these,  ninety-nine  hundredths,  to  say  the  least,  are  plain^  «inin- 
fcmed  men,  incapable  of  understanding  language  in  any  other 
Banner,  than  the  known,  customary  one.  If,  then,  the  obvious 
meaning  is  not  the  true  one ;  they  are  absolutely  unable  ever  to 
find  the  true  one ;  and  so  far  the  Scriptures  were  written  in  vain. 
Bat  it  cannot  be  sup|x>sed,  that  God  would  do  any  thing  in  vain ; 
and  still  less,  that  He  would  disregard  the  salvation,  and  the  souls, 
of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  his  creatures,  when  publishing  his 
Word ;  and  cause  it  to  be  so  written,  that  this  great  number  could 
Dot,  if  ever  so  sincerely  disposed,  possibly  find  out  its  meaning, 
nor,  of  course,  the  way  to  eternal  life  :  while  at  the  same  time, 
He  made  provision  for  the  remaining  one  hundredth.  It  will  not, 
1  suppose,  be  pretended,  that  the  soul  of  a  learned  man  is  of  more 
value  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  that  of  an  unlearned  man.  But 
if  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  discovered,  not  by  the 
words,  but  by  a  contrived  accordance  with  pre-conceived  philo- 
sophical opinions,  no  unlearned  man  can  find  out  this  meaning  at 
all. 

But  the  Scriptures  themselves  have  decided  this  point.  In 
Prov.  viii.  8,  9,  Christ  says.  All  the  words  of  my  mouth  are  in 
rigkieonsness  ;  there  is  nothing  froward  or  perverse^  in  therfi.  They 
are  all  plain  to  him  thai  understandeth  ;  (that  is,  to  him  that  hath 
understanding;  or,  in  other  words,  to  him  that  departeth  from 
evil ;)  and  right  to  them  that  find  knowledge.  In  John  vii.  16,17, 
the  same  glorious  Person  says,  Mf  doctrine  (that  is,  the  scheme 
of  doctrine  which  I  teach,)  is  not  mtne,  but  his  that  sent  me.  If 
(my  man  wUl  do  his  Wtllj  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
le  ofChd.  Now  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  plain  men,  do  not  de- 
part from  evil,  as  truly,  and  as  often  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber, as  learned  men.  Of  course,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  plain 
men  find  a  plain  meaning  in  the  words  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Scrip- 
tares.  It  will  be  acknowledged,  that  unlearned  men,  in  many  in- 
Uancea  at  least,  do  the  will  or  God :  -and  thcrrforc,  unless  Christ 
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has  erred  in  this  'point,  know  of  his  doctrine,  wheihor  ii  is  oj 
God. 

One  more  passage  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  cut  off  even  co* 
villing  on  this  point.  The  prophet  Isaiah^  (chapter  xuv  and  8th,) 
says,  Jin  higkmay  shall  be  iherty  and  it  shall  be  called  the  w€^  of 
koUsuss  f  and  the  way-farimg  men^  though  fools,  shall  not  err 
therein.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  observe  that  this  highwey, 
this  way  of  holiness,  is  no  other  than  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  evi« 
dcntly  impossible,  that  plain  men  should  ever  find  the  meaning, 
attached  by  Unitarians  to  the  numerous  passages,  which  speak 
of  Christ  as  God.  No  such  man  would  ever  mistnist,  that  a  su- 
)>er-angelic  creature  was  called  Wonderful,  Co%mseUor,  the  wigkUji 
God^  the  Fhther  of  the  everlasting  age,  the  Prince  of  peace  :  That 
of  the  increase  of  his  Government  and  peace  there  shouldbe  no  endf 
Isaiah  ix.  6.  I%at  his  goings  forth  were  from  of  old,  from  ever* 
lasting :  or,  as  in  the  original,  from  the  days  ofetemiljf :  or  that 
\Xm  creature  was  in  the  beginnings  with  God,  and  was  God.  That 
all  things  were  made  by  him,  and  that  without  him  was  not  any 
thing  made  that  was  made.  Or  that  he  was  over  all  things,  God 
blessed  for  evermore.  No  such  man  would  ever  have  thought  of 
reading,  In  the  beginning  was  divine  power  ^  and  this  power  was  with 
God,  and  this  power  was  God.  That  it  was  in  the  world;  that  the 
world  was  made  by  it ;  and  the  world  knew  it  not.  That  as  maw/ 
as  received  it,  to  them  gave  it  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believe  on  its  name.  That  this  power  became 
fiesh^  and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we  beheld  its  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and  truth.  John 
bare  witness  of  it,  and  cried,  saying,  this  was  it  of  which  I  spake. 
It  that  Cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me,  for  it  was  before  me. 
No  plain  man  would  ever  have  thought  of  reading,  In  the  begins 
ning  vHU  God,  and  God  was  with  God,  and  God  was  God. 

Should  it  be  said  in  opposition  to  the  observations,  which  I 
have  made  concerning  the  intelligibleness  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
my  antagonists  will  grant,  that  the  Scriptures  are  thus  plain,  ia 
points  of  essential  importance  to  our  duty  and  salvation ;  bot 
need  not  be  supposed  to  be  so  in  mere  speculative  opinions:  I 
answer,  that  no  doctrine  is  of  more  importance,  whether  specuUUive 
or  practical,  than  that,  whic%  teaches  the  character  of  Christ  f  er- 
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e^  thai,  which  teaehea  the  existenct  and  perfections  of  Ood,  If 
Cbrist  be  a  creature ;  all  the  worship,  and  all  other  regard,  ren'- 
(lered  to  him  as  the  Creator,  is  unquestionably  mere  Idolatry : 
the  sin,  which  of  all  sins  is  the  most  strongly  threatened,  and  re- 
proved, in  the  Scriptures.  If  Christ  is  God ;  then  a  denial  that 
he  is  God,  is  all  that  is  meant  by  impiety.  It  is  a  denial  of  his 
primary  and  essential  Character ;  of  the  Attributes,  which  in  thu) 
character  belong  to  him ;  of  the  Relations,  which  he  sustains  to 
the  Universe,  and  will  for  ever  sustain ;  of  the  actions,  which 
he  has  performed,  and  will  perform  throughout  eternity ;  and  of 
the  essential  glortfj  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  ever  the 
world  was.  Man  is  a  being,  made  up  of  an  animal  body  and  a 
rational  mind«  Should  I  deny,  that  a  particular  person  possessed 
a  rational  mind ;  would  it  not  be  justly  said,  that  I  denied  him  to 
be  a  man,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  his  primary  and  most  es-* 
lenlial  character?  If  Christ  is  God-man ;  and  I  deny  him  to  be 
God ;  do  I  not,  at  least  as  entirely,  deny  his  primary  and  most  es- 
sential character  ?  In  other  words,  do  I  not  plainly  deny  the  Lord 
fid  bought  me?  It  is  evidently  impossible  for  him,  who  makes 
this  denial,  to  render  to  Christ  those  regards ;  that  confidence, 
love,  reverence,  and  obedience;  which  a  man,  who  believed 
Christ  to  be  God,  would  feel  himself  indispensably  bound  to  ren- 
der. Indeed,  were  it  possible,  he  would  necessarily,  and  in  the 
?ery  act  of  rendering  them,  condemn  himself  as  guilty  of  Idolatry. 
On  the  other  hand,  he,  who  believes  Christ  to  be  God,  cannot  re- 
fiise  to  render  them,  without  condemning  himself  as  guilty,  and 
without  being  actually  guilty,  of  the  plainest  and  grossest  impie- 
ty ;  because  he  withholds  from  the  true  God,  the  homage  and 
obedience,  due  to  his  character.  The  Unitarians  censure  the 
system  of  the  Trinitarians  as  being  idolatrous,  and  them  as  being 
Idolaters*  If  the  Unitarian  scheme  is  true,  the  censure  is  just. 
fFe,  on  the  other  hand,  and  with  equal  justice,  if  our  scheme  is 
true,  declare  them  to  be  guilty  of  direct  and  gross  impiety ;  be- 
cause they  worship  not  the  Father ,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost"; 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  Jehovah  Albim,  who  is  one 
Jehovah  ;  but  another  and  very  different  God. 

The  admission  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  therefore,  if  he  be  really 
fiod,  is  a  iiindamental  doctrine  of  Christianity ;  mistakes  about 
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which  are  altogether  dangerous  and  dreadful.  This  is  plainl} 
felt  to  be  the  case  by  the  plain  people,  even  among  the  Sod 
nians.  For  Mrs.  Barbauld  informs  us,  that  although  the  error 
of  the  Trinitarians  '^  are  losing  ground  among  thinking  people 
yet  there  is  in  that  class,  (among  the  Socinians,)  who  are  callec 
serious  Christians,  a  sort  of  leaning  towards  them ;  an  idea  tha 
they  are,  if  not  true,  at  least  good  to  be  believed ;  and  that  a  sa 
lutary  error  is  better  than  a  dangerous  truth." 

Can  it  then  be  believed,  that  God  can  have  directed  the  Scrip 
tures  to  be  so  written,  that  the  true  meaning  of  them  in  a  case  o 
this  fundamental  importance ;  a  case,  in  which  mankind  are  ii 
so  imminent  danger  of  besoming  either  impious,  or  idolatrous 
is  so  obscure,  as  to  make  plain  men  utterly  unable  to  find  it  oat 
however  honestly  disposed ;  and  that  the  great  body  of  religion) 
men  should,  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  have  totally  and  infinitel] 
mistaken  their  real  intention  ?  Can  that  mode  of  interpretation 
which  leads  of  course  to  this  conclusion,  be  the  true  one  ? 

II.  The  Unitarians  reject  the  doctrinej  that  Christ  is  God,  am 
the  obvious  meaning  of  all  those  passages  which  teach  tl,  becmu 
the  doctrine  is  mysterious* 

This  1  object  to  as  a  totally  irrational  ground  of  such  rejec 
tion.  There  are  two  reasons,  which  will  effectually  prove  thii 
irrationality. 

1st.  All  mankind  readily  admit j  and,  if  they  believe  any  thing 
must  every  moment  admit,  mysteries,  as  the  objects  of  their  faiih 
This  world  is  made  up  of  atoms.  What  are  they  ?  Dr.  Priestle\ 
informs  us,  that  they  are  centres  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  Thii 
definition,  translated  out  of  Latin  English  into  Saxon  English,  is 
that  atoms  are  centres  of  drawing  to,  and  driving  from :  a  defini 
tion,  which,  I  believe,  it  would  puzzle  Dr.  Priestley  himself  t( 
unriddle,  and  at  least  as  applicable  to  points  of  space  as  U 
Atoms.  They  are  also  defined  to  be  solid  extended  somethings 
What  is  the  something  thus  solid  and  extended  ?  Here  our  in 
quiries  are  stopped,  and  an  atom  is  found  to  be  an  absolute  mys 
terx.  The  world  is  made  up  of  atoms.  What  binds  them  toge 
ther,  so  as  to  constitute  a  world  ?  Attraction,  it  is  answered 
What  is  attraction  ?  To  this  there  is  no  answer.  The  world 
^hen.  on  which  we  fread.  in  which  we  live,  and  about  which  im 
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think  we  haye  extensive  knowledge,  is  wholly  formed  out  of  par- 
tides,  absolutely  mysterious,  bound  together  by  a  power  equally 
mysterioiis. 

These  atoms  constitute  vegttahUs.  What  is  a  vegetable? 
"  An  organized  body,''  it  is  answered ;  ''  the  subject  of  vegeta- 
ble  life."  What  is  vegetable  life  ?  To  this  question  there  is  no 
satisfactory  answer.  In  the  same  manner  are  we  conducted  to  a 
ipeedy  end  in  all  our  inquiries  concerning  the  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  rational  worlds- 
Mystery  meets  us  at  every  step,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole.  The  power,  by  which  this  discourse  was  thought,  or 
written,  or  spoken,  defies  all  human  investigation. 

If  mysteries,  then,  are  found  every  where  in  the  works  of  God; 
can  it  be  supposed,  that  they  are  not  found  in  the  character  and 
heiMg  of  the  same  Ood?  There  is  nothing  more  mysterious,  more 
absolutely  inexplicable,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  than  in 
the  power  by  which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  mind  acts  upon 
Hatter. 

Sdly.  The  Unitarians  themselves^  though  professedly  rejecting 
mgsteries^  admit  them  into  their  creed  without  number*  That  a 
creature  created  all  things,  upholds  all  things,  possesses  all 
things,  rules  all  things,  and  is  the  final  cause  of  their  existence ; 
That  a  creature  should  be  the  same  yesterday,  to-day^  and  for  ever  ; 
that  he  should  he  the  final  Judge  and  Rewarder  of  the  just  and 
the  unjust;  that  he  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  heavens,  and 
receive  the  prayers  of  inspired  men  in  this  world,  and  the  ever- 
lasting praises  of  the  Heavenly  host  in  the  world  to  come ;  or 
that  God,  if  these  things  are  not  so,  should  have  caused,  or  per- 
coitted,  them  to  be  written  in  his  Word ;  are,  to  say  the  least, 
mysteries  as  entire,  and  as  inexplicable,  as  any,  which  have  ever 
entered  the  thoughts  of  man.  It  ill  becomes  those,  who  admit 
these  things,  therefore,  to  reject  any  thing,  merely  on  account  of 
its  being  mysterious. 

III.  The  Unitariafis  take  an  unwarrantable  license  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures* 

I  know  not,  that  I  can  express  my  own  views  of  this  subject, 
\nthin  the  same  compass,  better,  than  in  the  following  words  of  a 
respectable  writer,  which  are  a  part  of  some  observations  con- 
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cerning  Dr.  Pri€9tl€tf$  Notes  on  the  Scriptores.  '*  It  is  a  leading 
and  detennined  purpose  of  Dr.  Priestley^s  Notes  to  serve  the 
cause  of  what  is  arrogantly  termed  Vnitarianiifn ;  and  he  has 
certainly  kept  this  purpose  in  view.  To  say  the  least,  he  is  a 
zealous  and  resolute  advocate.  His  maxim  seems  to  have  been*, 
to  maintain  his  cause  at  all  events.  Seldom  is  he  at  a  loss  for  a 
gloss,  or  an  evasion,  in  aiming  at  the  accomplishment  of  his  ob- 
ject. If  he  meets  with  a  passage,  whose  indubitable  reading, 
and  whose  obvious,  plain  meaning,  are  such,  as  every  unbiassed 
man  would  pronounce  favourable  to  the  Deity  and  atonement  of 
Christ ;  the  Doctor  is  ready  with  ample  stores  of  metaphorical, 
enigmatical,  and  idiomatical,  forms  of  interpretation ;  and  stub- 
born must  be  that  text,  which  will  not  bend  under  one,  or  other, 
of  his  modes  of  treatment.  In  some  cases  a  various  readings 
though  none  of  the  best,  is  called  in  to  his  assistance.  Should  this 
aid  fail,  some  learned  critic^  or  other ^  is  at  hand  with  a  conjectural 
alteration.  Or  if  none  of  these  means  appear  advisable,  the  phi- 
losophical conunentator  has  in  reserve  a  kind  of  logical  alkaK, 
which  will  at  least  neutralize  a  pungent  passage ;  for  example,  the 
sage  observation  ;  "  About  the  interpretation  of  it  critics  differ  miuchJ^^ 

"  And,  lastly,  in  very  desperate  instances  a  method  is  resorted 
to,  the  most  simple  and  compendious  imaginable ;  and,  that  is, 
to  say  nothing  at  all  about  them  P^ 

One  of  the  modes,  in  which  the  Unitarians  take  unwarrantable 
license  with  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  is  to  pronounce  pas- 
sages  to  be  interpolated^  which  are  abundantly  evidenced  by  Manu- 
scripts ^  ancient  Versions^  and  Quotations  in  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
to  be  genuine  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 

Another  is,  to  declare^  loithout  warranty  words ^  and  phrases^  to 
be  wanting  ;  and  then  to  supply  them;  where  they  are  supplied  by 
no  authority  but  their  ozon.  Thus  Orotius  and  Dr.  Clark  supply 
the  word  s^ru  in  that  remarkable  text,  Romans  ix.  5 ;  and  then 
translate  it,  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  fleshy  Christ  came^  who  is 
over  all  God  be  blessed  for  evermore^ 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  aid  ihcm  at  all,  because  he^ 
who  is  over  all  things,  is  of  course  Ood. 

Another  mode  is,  to  annex  a  meaning  to  some  particular  word,  or 
^  phrase y  which  splits  their  own  purpose,  but  which  is  entirely  nsidr 
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from  all  customary  use.  Thus  Pierce  interprets  xx  ngtay^y  fiyn^alo 
n  siHu  tga  Btu'j  He  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ^ 
to  mean,  He  was  not  eager,  or  tenacious ^  to  retain  that  likeness  to 
God:  a  translation,  which  no  criticism  can  justify,  or  satisfactori- 
ly explain* 

Another  mode,  of  the  same  nature,  is  to  suggest  tht  conjectural 
^nion  of  some  other  critic^  or  some  learned  friend  ;  which  is  in- 
troduced with  so  much  gravity,  as  to  give  a  kind  of  weight,  and 
ipecioosness,  to  the  peculiar  interpretation  proposed.  Thus 
Dr.  *  Priestley  commenting  on  John  xiv.  2,  In  my  Father'^s  house 
sre  mus99y  mafinont;  says,  '^  Perhaps,  with  a  learned  friend  of 
mine,  we  may  understand  the  mansions  in  his  Father'* s  house ^  of 
vhich  Jesus  here  speaks,  to  signify,  not  places  of  rest  and  happi- 
ness in  heaven,  hut -stations  of  trust  and  usefulness  upon  earth; 
SQch  as  he  was  then  about  to  quit,''  &c.  Here  the  house  of  God 
k  Blade  to  mean  earthy  and  mansions,  stations ;  and  Christ  of 
course  was  going  away^  to  prepare  a  place  for  his  Apostles  here, 
where  he  and  they  then  were ;  and  was  to  come  again,  to  receive 
them  IB  the  place,  whither  he«himself  was  going^,that  they  might 
hejoith  him  there,  by  continuing  here*        • 

Another  mode,  of  the  same  nature,  is  an  unbounded  license  in 
makistg  the  Scriptural  language  figurative.  j 

That  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  a  great  extent,  and  in 
a  high  degree,  figurative,  is  unquestionably  true.  But,  certainly, 
there  are  limits  to  this  character,  not  only  in  Scriptural,  but  all 
olher,  language.  It  must,  1  think,  be  admitted,  that  we  arc  to 
consider  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  especially,  and  of  all 
other  good  writings  generally,  as  figurative,  only  in  accordance 
with  the  following  rules. 

1st.   That  the  figure  be  agreeable  to  the  state  of  the  mind  of 
him,  who  uses  it ;  that  is,  to  his  views  and  feelings. 

Sdly.  That  it  be  founded  on  some  analogy,  or  relation,  to  the 
subject. 

3dly.  That  it  accord  witji  the  discourse,  so  far  as  to  make  sense. 

4thly.  That  in  the  Scriptures  it  violate  no  doctrine  declared,  at 
least  by  the  Writer. 
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5ihly.  That  it  be  so  obvious,  as  not  to  demand  invention  oi 
contrivance,  in  the  reader. 

6thly.  That  it  be  explicable  according  to  the  opinions,  oi 
otlier  circumstances,  of  those,  for  whom  it  was  written,  so  as  tc 
be  capable  of  being  understood  by  them. 

7thly.  That  it  suit  the  occasion,  and  other  circumstances,  o 
the  discourse. 

But  how,  according  to  these,  or  any  other,  rules  of  construia| 
language,  are  we  to  interpret  the  declaration,  For  by  him,  wtti 
created  all  things^  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  m  earth,  vifibl 
and  invisible,  whether  they  he  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  jnincipali 
ties,  or  powers,  to  mean,  that  Christ  published  the  Gospel  and  con 
stituted  the  Christian  Church  ?  Is  it  the  same  thing  to  publish  ih 
Gosp*.l,  as  to  create  ?  Is  it  the  same  thing  to  constitute  the  church 
as  to  create/ 

Are  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  all  things  that  are  in  Heaven  am 
tluU  are  in  Earth?  Are  they  all  things  visible  and  invisibU, 
Who  are  the  thrones,  the  dominions,  the  principalities,  and  tb 
powers  P  Are  they  Bishops,  Elders,  and  Deacons :  the  only  offi 
cers,  ever  supposed  te  belong  to  the  Church  ? 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  by  Unitarians  denied  to  be  a  person,  an< 
is  commonly  asserted  to  be  no  other  than  the  power  of  God:  Tb 
name  Spirit  being,  in  their  view,  always  figurative.  According  t 
what  rules  of  construction  are  we,  on  this  plan,  to  interpret  th 
following  passages;  in  which  I  shall  substitute  the  word  pome 
for  Ghost,  or  Spirit;  always  intending  by  it,  however,  the  divin 
power. 

Ml  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men 
')ut  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Power  shall  not  be  forgive, 
mto  men^  Matt.  xii.  31.  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Fa 
iher,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Power,  Matt,  xxviii.  19 
IV/iy  has  Satan  filed  thy  hearty  to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Power  ?  Acts  v 
3.  God  anointed  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Power  and  with  power,  Acts  X 
33.  Romans  xv.  1 3,  That  ye  m^y  abound  m  hope  through  the  pome 
of  the  Holy  Power.  Romans  xv.  19,  Through  mighty  signs,  an 
wonders,  by  the  Power  of  thv  Power  of  God.  In  demonstration  c 
the  Power,  and  of  Power.  John  xvi.  13,  Howbeit,  when  he,  th 
Poioer  of  truth  has  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  ;  for  h 
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tkall  not  speak  of  himself  ^  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear^  that  shall 
ke  speak,  &c»  &c. 

More  instances  cannot,  1  think,  be  necessary  to  elucidate  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

The  last  mode,  which  I  shall  mention,  a  mode  adopted  wheo 
t  passage  is  too  stubborn  to  bend  to  any  of  the  preceding,  is,  to 
Imte  it  with  such  On  observation  as  this  :  ''  Critics  are  very  much 
Srided  about  the  meaning  of  this  passage  }^^  insinuating  to  the 
reader,  that  the  passage  is  so  obscure  and  perplexed,  that  he  is 
todespairof  any  explanation. 

In  this  manner,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Scriptures  must  soon  be- 
eonse  such  as  the  Prophet  Isaiah  declared  they  would  become  to 
the  Jews,  at  a  certain  future  period.  The  vision  of  all,  says' 
diat  Prophet,  chapter  xxix.  1 1,  t>  become  unto  you  as  the  words  of 
a  book  that  is  sealed  ;  which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is  learned^ 
Mjfing,  Read  this,  I  pray  thee  ;  And  he  saith,  I  cannot ^  for  it  f> 
noted,  and  the  book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is  not  learned,  say- 
mg.  Read  this,  I  pray  thee  ;  and  he  saith,  I  am  not  learned. 

IV*  /  <Aject  to  the  Unitarians  direct  unfairness  in  their  conduct 
tsmdrds  Trinitarians. 
The  unfairness,  here  intended,  respects  two  particulars. 
Ist.   They  treat  the  Trinitarians,  as  if  they  were  TVitheists,  or 
held  the  existence  of  three  Gods. 

This  they  do  in  several  methods,  particularly,  the  name  Unita- 
Han,  as  I  formerly  observed,  is  designed  to  denote^  that  they^ 
among  Christians j  exclusively  hold  the  existence  of  one  God.  The 
very  name  itself,  therefore,  is  intended  to  declare,  that  Trinita- 
fians  hold  the  existence  of  more  G^ds  than  one.  An  imputation, 
which,  they  well  know,  every  Trinitarian  rejects  with  abhorrence. 
Again,  in  arguing  with  Trinitarians,  they  customarily  under- 
take to  prove,  that  the  Scriptures  in  a  great  variety  of  passages, 
usert  that  there  is  but  one  God^  as  if  this  were  the  very  point,  or 
at  least  one  point,  in  debate  between  them  and  Trinitarians.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  they  have  proved  this  point,  which  a  child  can 
easily  do,  they  commonly  triumph,  and  appear  to  consider  the 
dispute  as  ended,  and  their  antagonists  overthrown.  In  this  way 
diey  insinuate  to  their  readers  that  Trinitarians  hold  the  existence 
of  more  Gods  than  one ;  and  that  all  their  arguments  arc  intend* 
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ed  to  sup|jort  this  doctrine.  Whereas  every  Unitarian  perfectl  ^  -^^ 
well  knows,  that  the  unity  of  God  is  as  entirely,  and  as  professecS--^  ^~ 
ly,  holdcn  by  Trinitarians  as  himself;  that  none  of  their  argiK.-^  Z^' 
ments  are  directed  against  it ;  and  that  this  point  has  never  beeivrs>  -n, 
and  never  can  be,  in  debate  between  him  and  them.  That  th*  .cr'fiic 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  involves,  or  infers,  the  existence  of  mor^-'^^^rc 
Gods  than  one,  every  Unitarian  has  a  right  to  prove ;  and  roa]^  .^^y 
with  perfect  fairness  prove,  if  he  can.  But  to  insinuate,  tha^^^^'^t 
Trinitarians  believe  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one,  and  t<»  :^  to 
treat  them  as  if  they  thus  believed,  when  it  is  perfectly  well  knowrx  "^*rn 
that  every  Trinitarian  disclaims  such  belief  with  indignation  ;  is.  2  '^ 
conduct,  which,  in  my  view,  admits  of  no  justification. 

3dly.  The  Unitarians  customarily  undertake  to  prove  that  Chrit.^^^^*^ 
is  a  man  ;  and  thence  triumph  also^  as  if  they  had  refuted  tht  doc-'^^  *c* 
triiu  of  their  opposers.  Now  it  is  well  known  to  every  Unitarian  ^''•n, 
that  the  Trinitarians  with  one  voice  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  a  man^  -^^i 
and  that  this  point,  therefore,  is  not  in  controversy  betweeo  him^rxn) 
and  them. 

It  is  wholly  disingenuous,  therefore,  to  insinuate  that  it  is  irm 
debate ;  or  to  attempt  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  controversy,  wher* 
they  know,  that  Trinitarians  as  uniformly  hold  it  as  themselves. 
Of  tlieso  facts,  however,  tliey  usually  take  not  the  least  notice 
but  appear  to  consider  both  points  as  the  principal  topics  in  de--  •*-^*- 
bate-  Such  conduct  in  their  antagonists  the  Unitarians  would::^  ^** 
censure  with  severity. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discussion  with  two  observations. 

The  first  is,  that  the  Unitarian^'  are  extuisively  disagreed  con^  ^^^' 
cerning  the  pcr.^on  of  Christ.     Tlie  Arians  consider  him  as  a  su^ —  ^^' 
per-angelic  being :  The  Sociniuns  partly  as  a  man,  in  whom  dwel^^^^ 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  hmldj^  and  partly  as  a  man,  differ- 
ing from  other  men  only  by  hrin<^  wiser  and  belter  :  The  Sabel- 
/lOTW,  as  God  manifested  in  ohl  mHnner.     The  Patripassians^^s^^"^  ^ 
the  Father  living,  and  sufferinj^,  in  the  man  Jesus  Christ.     Some 
of  the    Unitarians  hold,  that  ho  created  the   Universe ;   some,    -^^ 
Miat  he  made  an  atonement  for  >iri ;  some  that  he  ought  to  be 
worshipped ;  and  some  deny  all  those  doctrines.     This  differ- 
ence is  derived  fiom  two  sources :  one  is,  that  their  reason,  or 
philosophy,  dictates  nothing  concerning  Christ,  in  which  they  . 
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cao  harmonize.  The  other  is,  that  the  Scriptures  in  no  very  sa- 
tisfactory manner  support  either  of  their  opinions.  But  it  ought 
to  be  observed,  that  this  very  difference  is  of  such  a  nature,  as 
iiioDgly  to  indicate,  that  the  Scriptures  exhibit  Christ  as  God. 

The  second  observation  is,  that  Unitartanism  has  an  evident 
Undtnof  to  hifidelity. 

This  is  strongly  evident  in  the  manner,  in  which  the  Unita- 
rians speak  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  insufficiency  which  they  attri- 
bote  to  them  for  settling  religious  doctrines ;  and  the  superior 
nificiency,  which  they  attribute  to  Reason*  It  is  evident,  also, 
io  the  laxness  of  their  ideas  concerning  what  genuine  religion 
is;  their  want  of  veneration  for  the  sabbath;  their  want  of  at- 
tendance on  the  public  worship  of  God ;  and  their  devotion  to 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  life. 

Dr.  Priestley  acknowledges,  that  ^^  the  Unitarian  Societies  do 
wt  flourish ;  that  their  members  have  but  a  slight  attachment  to 
ttcnt,  and  easily  desert  them.^^ 

Voltaire  also  says,  '^  that  down  to  his  own  time,  only  a  very  small 
nmier  of  those,  called  Unitarians^  had  held  any  religious  meet- 

Dr.  Priestley  also  says,  that  ^*  many  Unitarians  have  become 
more  indifferent  to  religion  in  general,  than  they  were  before  ;  and. 
toall  the  modes  and  doctrines  of  religion.^^  Concerning  himself, 
he  says,  *^  that  he  was  once  a  Calvinist,  and  that  of  the  straifest 
net;  then  a  high  Arian;  next  a  low  Arian  ;  then  a  Socinian  ;  and 
m  a  little  time  a  Socinian  of  the  lowest  kindj  in  which  Jesus  Chris  f 
a  considered  as  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  na- 
tnrally  as  fallible  and  peccable  as  Moses,  or  any  other  Prophet  J^* 
He  also  says,  "  he  does  not  know  when  his  creed  will  be  Jixed,^' 
This  I  consider  as  the  true  progress,  nature,  and  tendency,  ol 
Dnitarianism.  The  end  of  this  progress  in  most  men  is  easil\ 
foreseen.  Let  him,  therefore,  who  finds  himself  inclined  to  think 
favourably  of  these  opinions,  consider  well,  before  he  embraces 
Aem,  what  will  probably  ho  the  final  termination  of  his  rolijjioiit 
system. 
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INCARNATION  OF  CHRIST. 


Romans  viii.  3. 

God  sending  his  awn  San  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  Jltih. 

I  HAVE,  in  several  preceding  discourses,  endeavoured  to  settle 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  Gad?$  amn  San,  used  in  this  passage 
of  the  Scriptures.  This  was  indispensably  necessary,  at  the 
opening  of  all  the  observations,  intended  to  be  made  concerning 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  As  these  doctrines  are 
truths  partly  unfolding  to  us  the  character  and  conduct  of  this 
wonderful  person,  and  partly  disclosing  to  us  the  consequences 
of  his  interference  in  the  behalf  of  mankind ;  as  his  character, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  affects  every  doctrine  of  what  is* ap- 
propriately called  the  Christian  Religion ;  and  as  those,  who  set 
out  with  different  views  of  his  character,  proceed  farther  and 
farther  asunder,  so  as  to  form  in  the  end  entirely  different  sys- 
tems of  religious  doctrine;  it  became  indispensable,  that  this 
great  point  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  fixed  at  the  beginning. 
If  the  attempt  to  do  this  has  been  successful,  in  the  degree  which 
J  have  hoped,  it  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  settle  on  a  firm 
foundation  most  of  the  doctrines,  which  remain  to  be  investigat- 
ed. My  own  views  concerning  them,  it  will,  at  least,  contribute 
to  explain. 

In  this  passage  wc  are  informed,  that  God  sent  his  Son  in  the 
iikeneits  of  sinful  flesh.     The  meaning  of  this  phrase,  {the  likeness 
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rfiitfulfleMk,)  will  be  obvious  from  similar  phrases  in  Philippians 
ii.  7, 8,  He  wooi  madty  or,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  He  existed,  in 
Ik  likeness  of  men  ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.     In 
^  first  of  these  phrases,  the  original  word,  ofMiufAan,  is  the  same 
vilh  that  translated,  likeness,  in  the  text*     In  the  second,  it  is 
OcWMm;  a  term  of  a  kindred  signification,  denoting /orm,  or  fash-- 
ion.    In  the  passage  in  Philippiansy  the  phrases,  He  existed  in 
the  likeness  of  men,  and,  He  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  de- 
note, that  he  was  a  real  man.     In  the  text,  the  phrase,  the  like- 
ness of  sit^ul  flesh,  denotes,  that  he  was  sent  in  real  flesh;  here 
figuratively  called  sinful,  because  it  is  in  all  other  instances,  ex- 
cept that  of  Christ,  the  flesh,  or  body,  of  sinful  beings. 

The  Doctrine,  contained  in  this  passage,  is,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

That  Christ,  when  he  appeared  in  this  World,  was  a 

REAL  HAW* 

This  doctrine,  like  that  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  has  been  exten- 
sively disputed. 

The  Heretics,  generally,  who  embraced  the  Gnostic  philoso- 
phy, denied  Christ  to  have  been  a  man.  Some  individuals,  and 
some  claises,  held,  that  he  was  clothed  in  a  body  of  air ;  that  he 
soflSsred  only  in  appearance ;  and  that  Judas  hcariot  suffered  in 
his  stead. 

To  all  these  and  the  like  doctrines,  they  were  led  by  philoso- 
phizing on  this  subject.  It  is  a  just  observation  of  Lardner,  that 
*^  Heretics  were,  in  the  general,  men  of  a  curious  and  inquisitive 
torn  of  mind,  and  greatly  indulged  this  disposition,  which  led 
them  to  speculate  on  many  points  of  doctrine,  concerning  which 
the  Scriptures  had  afforded  little  or  no  light.  When  the  Scrip- 
tures were  in  some  cases  inconsistent  with  their  notions,  they 
were  for  making  them  yield  to  their  philosophical  opinions.  Thus 
the  simplicity  of  truth  was  banished,  and  endless  divisions  arose.'' 
Tertullian,  also,  says,  that  **  heresies  are  derived  from  philoso- 
phy ;  and  that  secular  wisdom  is  a  i-ash  (or  fool- hardy)  interpre- 
ter of  the  Divine  nature,  and  disposition.''  These  observations 
arc  with  equal  force  and  justice,  applicable  to  heresies  of  mo- 
dem days,  and  those  of  the  ancients ;  and  few  of  either  will  be 
Gownd  tjo  have  arisen  from  any  otner  5»ourrc,  br<^ido  a  philoso- 
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phy,  too  proud,  or  too  knowing,  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  testi- 
mony of  God. 

There  ure  two  modes  of  conduct,  with  respect  to  Religion,  in 
which  the  mind  may  be  justly  said  to  act  rationally*  One  is,  to 
deiemiintj  antecedently  to  our  knowledge  of  a  revelation,  as  well  ov 
we  can^  what  is  religious  truth,  by  our  Reason  ;  the  other,  to  find 
outy  and  etnbrace^  when  we  have  become  acquainted  with  Revelation, 
what  it  declares  to  be  religious  truth*  In  the  former  of  these  situa- 
tions. Reason  is  our  only  guide.  In  tlie  latter,  its  only  business 
is  to  discover  whether  the  professed  Revelation  is  a  real  one : 
and,  after  this  point  is  settled  affirmatively,  to  discover.  And  re- 
ceive, whatever  it  declares.  God  has  now  become  our  guide ; 
and,  as  He  can  neither  deceive,  nor  be  deceived,  our  duty  is  to 
receive  his  testimony  implicitly.  Had  this  plain  and  equitable 
rule  been  uniformly  followed,  Christianity  would  never  have  been 
thus  distorted ;  nor  the  Church  rent  asunder  by  such  lamentable 
divisions. 

The  reason  why  the  Docetae^  one  class  of  the  ancient  Unita^ 
rians^  denied  Christ  to  be  a  man,  was  the  general  principle  of  the 
Gnostics;  that  moral  evil  has  its  seat  in  Matter.  Hence  they 
held,  that  the  human  soul,  which  they  believed  to  have  been  ori* 
ginally  pure,  derived  its  contamination  solely  from  its  union  with 
the  body.  It  was  no  unnatural  consequence,  for  those,  who  em- 
braced this  doctrine,  to  adopt  the  impossibility  of  an  union  be- 
tween God  and  the  human  body ;  since  such  an  union  ivas,  of 
course,  bupposcd  to  be  capable  of  contaminating  even  the  Di- 
vine parity. 

Their  philosophy,  tlicrefore,  seems  necessarily  to  have  led 
thcnj  into  the  conclusion,  that  Christy  whom  they  believed  to  be 
God,  was  never  xuxittdto  a  human  body.  In  the  same  manner  has 
the  philosophy  of  other  sects  led  them,  also,  to  embrace  doc- 
trines, directly  opposed  to  the  express  declarations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

That  Christ  was  a  man  in  the  absolute  sense,  is  easily  made  evi- 
dent by  many  kinds  of  proof,  and  by  almost  numberless  passages 
of  Scripture. 

1  St.  He  is  railed  a  man ,  and  the  son  of  man,  in  a  very  great 
multitifde  of  iv stances. 
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The  number  of  instances,  in  which  he  has  this  latter  appella- 
doo  is  no  less  than  Seventy-one.  In  sixty*seven  of  these  instances 
it  is  given  to  him  by  himself  j  once  by  Daniel ;  once  by  St.  Su-^ 
jlkm;  and  twice  by  St.  John'  in  the  Revelation.  In  giving  this 
appellation  to  himself,  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  acknowledged,  that 
He  disclosed  his  real  character,  and  was,  what  he  calls  himself, 
tie  Son  of  man. 

When  he  is  styled  a  man,  also,  he  is  described  with  just  such 
characteristics,  those  excepted,  which  involve  error,  or  sin,  as  be- 
loog  to  other  men. 

He  is  exhibited  as  meek,  lowly,  and  dutiful  to  his  parents ;  as 
hiu^^i  thirsty,  atid  weary ;  as  sustained,  and  refreshed,  by  food, 
aad  sleep ;  as  the  subject  of  natural  affection  ;  as  weeping 
tenderness  and  sorrow  ;  as  the  subject  of  temptations,  infir- 
mities, and  afflictions  ;  and,  generally,  as  having  all  the  innocent 
characteristics,  which  belong  to  our  nature.  ' 

3dly.  TTle  history  of  his  birth,  lifcy  and  death,  is  unanswerable 
proofs  that  Christ  was  a  man.  Christ  was  born,  lived,  and  died, 
essentially  in  the  same  manner,  as  other  men.  He  increased  in 
wiidom,  as  well  as  in  stature;  wrought  with  his  hands;  ate; 
diank;  slept;  suffered  on  the  cross;  gave  up  the  Ghost;  and 
was  buried ;  in  the  same  manner  as  other  men. 

Sdly.  This  point  is  argued,  at  large,  and  proved^  by  St.  Paul  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  passage,  containing  this  argument,  are  the  following  de- 
clarations. For  as  much,  then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  took  part  of  the  same :  and.  Where- 
fore inall  things  it  behoved  him  to  he  made  like  unto  his  brethren. 
The  proofs,  which  I  have  alleged,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  con- 
sidered as  abundantly  sufficient.  That  Christ  had  a  human  body 
cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  equally  unquestionable,  that  to  in- 
crease in  wisdom,  to  be  tempted,  to  be  sorrowful,  to  be  dutiful  to 
human  parents,  together  with  many  other  things  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, are  attributable  neither  to  God,  nor  to  the  human  body,  but 
are  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  human  soul.  Christ,  there- 
fore, had  a  human  soul,  as  well  as  a  human  body ;  and  was  in  the 
absolute  sense  a  man. 

But  he  was  not  a  man  only. 
Vol.  H.  ?/> 
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This,  also,  is  evident  frooi  numerous  scriptural  declarations* 
St.  Paul  says,  Philippians  ii.  5,  1/e,  who  was  in  the  form  of  God, 
and  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God^  J^evertheless  made 
hinnrff  of  no  reputation ;  {sxsvutfe,  emptied  himself  or  divested  him' 
self  of  ihis  form  of  God  ;  the  glory  and  greatness  which  he  be- 
fore |)0sses.^cd;)  and,  taking  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant^ 
was  hurn^  (or  existed^)  in  the  li/cenesi,  of  men.     It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, in  quoting  this  passage,  to  insist  on  the  Deity  of  Christ,  so 
unequivocally  declared  in  it ;  but  only  to  observe,  thai  He,  who 
w'cis  thus  'ti  man.  was,  antecedently  to  his  appearance  in  this,  hu- 
man character,  a  person,  etitirely  distinct  from  what  he  was  as  a 
man. 

Antecedently  to  his  being  born  in  the  likeness  ofmeUf  he  exUi- 
ed  ;  and  existed  in  the  form  of  God  ^  and  thought  it  no  robbery  lo, 
be  equal  with  God,  Nevertheless^  'saurov  novcxTs,  he  emptied  himself 
He  existed,  therefore,  previously  to  his  appearance  as  a  man ; 
and  emptied  himself  voluntarily,  when  he,  (voluntarily,  also,) 
took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  bam  in  the  like- 
ness of  men.  In  other  words,  the  person,  here  spoken  of  as  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  became  incarnate.  This  person,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show,  was  divine  ;  and  no  other  than  the  IVord,  or  Son, 
of  Go  J » 

The  great  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  is  an  objection  of  Philosophy  only ;  and  in  my  view  a  very 
unphilosophical  objection.  '*  It  is  a  c/oc/rtne,'' say  the  objectors, 
"  wholly  mysterious  and  inexplicable.^^ 

After  what  was  urged  in  the  preceding  discourse,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mysteries,  very  little  can  be  thought  necessary  to  be  added 
lure.  Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  tirat  the  truth  of  the  objection 
is  rhecrfully  acknowledged  by  me;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  all 
who  hold  this  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  objection 
wiiliout  force ;  and  is  idly  urgvd^  to  say  the  least,  by  Unitarians, 
AVhcn  iho  Arians  will  explain  how  their  Super-angelic  being  be- 
came the  infant,  and  ultimately  the  man,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  did, 
and  suflereil,  and  accomplished,  the  things  asserted  of  Christ; 
when  the  Socinians  will  explain  how  he,  who  was  created  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  was  born  oi  Joseph  and  Mary ;  how  organized  Matter 
^inks ;  how  h'^,  who  bpfi;an  to  exist  at  his  birth,  existed  antece- 
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dently  tn  the  form  of  God  ;  emptied  himself;  and  was  then  born 
mtki  likeness  of  men  J  and  when  both,  or  either,  of  them  will  ex- 
plain how  the  things,  said  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  Christ, 
are  true,  and  at  the  same  time  consistent  with  their  respective 
schemes ;  or  how  God  could  say  them,  if  they  were  not  true :  I 
think  I  may  venture  upon  ah  attempt  to  explain  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation.     Until  we  know  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Ex- 
istence, and  the  nature  of  the  human  soul ;  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  determine  how  far  God  may  unite  himself  with  such  a  soul, 
or  whether  such  an  union  is  imDossihIc. 

On  this  and  every  other  question,  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  Existence,  and  of  the  existence  of  finite  minds,  we  cannot 
even  begin  to  form  ideas ;  but  must  be  indebted  for  whatever 
facts  we  either  know,  or  believe,  to  the  testimony  of  God. 

For  aught,  that  we  arc  able  to  determine,  a  finite  mind  may  be 
so  fistr  united  to  the  Infinite  Mind,  as  that  all  the  views,  affections, 
purposes,  ends,  and  agency,  of  both,  which  are  not  discordant 
in  their  very  nature,  may  exactly  coincide ;  and,  independently 
of  their  character  as  finite,  or  infinite,  constitute  but  a  single 
character,  and  a  single  agency.  But,  as  I  have  before  said,  for 
all  our  just  conceptions  on  this  subject,  we  are,  and  must  be,  in- 
debted to  the  testimony  of  God  only  ;  and  beyond  this  testi- 
mony, as  well  as  without  it,  we  literally  know  nothing. 

This  testimony,  as  it  relates  to  the  doctrine  under  considera- 
tion, is  in  my  view  complete.  That  Christ  is  truly  and  essen- 
tially God  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  sufficiently  evinced ;  and 
also  that  he  appeared  in  this  world  a  Man  in  the  absolute  and 
perfect  sense.  This  account  of  his  character  will  be  advan- 
tageously elucidated  by  a  summary  comparison  of  the  represen- 
tations, made  of  him  in  both  these  characters. 


jls  God  it  is  said, 
That  he  is  God,  the  true  God, 
the  mighty  God,  the  great  God, 
Jehovah,  I  am,  and  Emmanuel. 
Sic.  That  his  goings  forth  were 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting ; 
that  he  was  in  the  beginning ; 
«et  up  from  everlasting,  or  ^ver 


As  Man  it  is  said. 
That  he  was  an  Infant,  a 
Child,  a  Man,  a  Carpenter,  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and 
the  brother,  or  cousin  german, 
of  James  and  Joses.  That 
he  was  born  iii  the  reign  of 
Herod    th**  Great,  and   of  the 
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the  earth  was,  &c.  That  he  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God ;  re- 
joicing alway  before  him ;  pre- 
sent, when  he  prepared  the  hea- 
vens, and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth ;  and  possessed  of 
glory  with  him  before  ever  the 
world  was. 

With  reference  to  his  great- 
ness ag  God^  united  to  man,  it  is 
said,  that  Gabriel  predicted  his 
birth,  an  Angel  declared  to  the 
Shepherds  of  Bethlehem^  that  he 
was  born,  and  a  choir  of  the 
Heavenly  Host  sung  together 
his  natal  hymn. 

That  he  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-dav,  and  for  ever. 

That  all  things  arc  his ;  that 
he  upholds  them  by  the  word  of 
his  power,  and  that  they  were 
made  for  him,  and  by  him. 

That  he  is  Lord  of  All  things, 
of  Angels,  Principalities,  and 
Powers ;  and  will  subdue,  and 
is  able  to  subdue,  all  things  unto 
himself,  and  put  all  opposition 
under  his  feet;  and  that  his 
throne  and  dominion  are  for 
ever  and  ever. 

That  he  was  originally  rich 
in  the  possession  of  all  things ; 
and  the  continual  delight  of  his 
Feather  in  the  heavens ;  whore 
the  Angels  unceasingly  wor- 
shipped him. 

That  at  the  closr  of  this  world, 
he  will  come  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  with  power  and  great 
2;lory,  and  with  all  his  holy  An- 
'j^eU ;  will  summon  the  dead 
i'rom  their  graves ;  will  gather 
all  nations  before  the  thrurie  of 
iiis  glory ;  will  judge  both  An- 
gels and  men  according  to  their 


Roman  Emperor  Augustus  Cm- 
sar. 

That  he  was  born  in  Judeay 
in  Bethlehem^  the  city  of  Da* 
vid;  in  the  stable  of  an  Inn; 
and  was  cradled  in  a  manger. 

That  he  was  refused  a  place 
in  the  Inn,  forgotten  in  the  Sta- 
ble, and  unfurnished  even  witii 
the  ordinary  comforts,  provid- 
ed for  the  children  of  peasants. 

That  he  grew  while  a  Child, 
really  and  perceptibly,  in  wis- 
dom and  stature,  and  in  favoui 
with  God  and  man  ;  and  there 
fore  changed,  day  by  day ;  am 
that  through  his  life. 

That  he  had  not  where  to  lai 
his  head,  and  was  sustained 
without  any  property  of  hi 
own,  by  the  bounty  of  his  dis 
ciples ;  and  at  times,  of  others 

That  he  was  subject  to  thi 
Jewish  and  Roman  Govern 
ment,  paid  tribute,  and  per 
formed  all  the  usual  duties  of ; 
child  to  his  parents,  and  of  i 
subject  to  his  ruler;  and  wa 
exposed  to  the  direct  assault 
and  temptations  of  the  Devil- 
That  for  our  sakes  he  be 
came  poor,  afflicted,  despised 
and  rejected  of  men  ;  a  man  c 
sorrows  and  acquainted  witi 
grief;  lightly  esteemed,  hatec 
and  persecuted. 

That  he  was  betrayed  b; 
Judas :  seized  by  the  Roma 
soldiers;  brought  before  th 
Sanhedrim  ;  judged  ;  condemn 
ed  to  ileath  ;  again  broutjht  be 
fore  Pilate,  judged,  ana  con 
demned  ;  bufi'eted  ;  crowne 
with  thorns  ;  mocked  ;  spi 
upon  :    scourged  ;     nailed    t 
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the  cross;   and  carried  to  the 
tomb. 

But  that  having  emptied  him- 
self, and  taken  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  he  was  born 
in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  be- 
ing found  in  fashion  as  a  man^ 
he  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross. 


works ;  will  punish  the  wicked 
with  an  everlastine  destruction 
from  the  glory  of  his  power ; 
will  conduct  the  righteous  into 
lieayen;  and  will  cause  them 
to  live,  and  reign,  with  him  for 
•rar  and  ever. 

Finally,  in  his  divine  charac- 
ter it  is  said,  that  he  was  in  the 
Ibnn  of  God,  and  thought  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God. 

At  the  close  of  this  wonderful  career  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead.  He  himself  informs  us,  that  he  laid  dawn  his  own  life  vo- 
hmtarily,  and  that  no  one  was  able  to  take  it  out  of  his  hands.  He 
also  informs  us,  that  he  himself  took  it  vp  again.  Accordingly,  he 
rose  from  the  grave  on  the  third  day ;  and,  after  conversing  fami- 
liarly with  his  disciples,  concerning  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God^  forty  days,  he  ascended  to  Heaven  in  a  cloud  of 
glory,  attended  by  the  Heavenly  host ;  entered  the  world  of  glory  in 
triumph ;  and  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high :  or, 
as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed.  This  man^  after  he  had  offered  one  sacri^ 
fictfor  sins^  sat  down  for  ever  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  At  his  name^ 
henceforth,  every  knee  is  required  to  bow,  of  things  in  Heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  every  tongue  to 
sonfess,  that  he  is  the  Lord,  or  Sovereign  of  all  things,  to  the 
.glory  of  God  the  Father.  The  throne  of  infinite  dominion  is  ac- 
cordingly, and  appropriately,  styled  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb.  Before  this  throne,  the  four  living  ones  cry.  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  wast,  and  who  art^  and  who  art  to 
come.  TTie  four-and' twenty  Elders,  cast  their  crowns,  at  his  feet 
and  say.  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord!  to  receive  glory,  and  honour, 
and  power,  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure 
they  are,  and  were  created.  And  the  multitude  of  Angels  round 
about  the  throne,  and  the  living  ones,  and  the  Elders,  say  with  a 
loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive poroer,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
blessing  ;  and  every  creature  which  is  in  Heaven,  on  the  earth,  under 
the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  is  heard,  •'»'«y»^?  BlesHng,  and  honour^ 
nnd  glory,  and  power,  he  vnto  him  that  fittetk  ov  the  throne,  and 
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unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever.  To  this  divine  ascription,  th^ 
four  Living  Ones  subjoin  their  solemn  Amen. 

On  this  comparative  view  of  the  wonderful  subject,  under  con- 
sideration, I  make  the  following  remarks. 

1st.  //  is  evident  to  the  least  consideration,,  that  the  things^  whici 
are  here  said  of  Christy  are  exceedingly  unlike  each  other.  So  unliki 
are  they,  that,  if  we  suppose  two  beings  to  be  the  subjects  of  ho 
liness ;  their  chanirters  cannot  be  moi-c*  different  from  each  other 
than  the  things,  are,  which  are  here  declared  concerning  Christ 

Lot  any  man  attempt  to  describe  two,  the  most  distant,  cha 
racters  of  two,  the  most  distant,  holy  beings ;  and  he  will  find  him 
self  unable  to  place  them  farther  asurider,  than  these  two  charac 
ters  of  Christ  arc  placed.     Therefore, 

2dly.  These  two  characters  cannot  be  given  to  any  being ,  pot 
sessed  of  a  simple  nature. 

That  they  are  all  truly  said,  will  not  be  here  called  in  question 
If  we  suppose  the  person,  of  whom  they  are  said,  to  be  only  God 
we  shall  be  obliged  either  to  say,  with  the  Sabelliansy  that  Chris 
was  no  other  than  God  manifesting  himself  in  one  particular  form 
or,  with  the  Palripassians^  that  the  Father  lived  here,  suffered 
and  died,  as  a  man;  or,  with  the  Docctac,  ihfit  Christ  was  Go( 
only;  that  his  appeanince  as  a  man  was  an  illusion;  that  he  hai 
a  visionary  body  ;  and  suflcrrd  only  in  appearance  and  pretence 
while  Judas  Iscariot^  or  some  other  culprit,  was  crucified  in  hi 
stead. 

It  is  plainly  impossible,  thai  the  same  simple  being  should  b 
set  up  from  everlastings  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  y  and  yd  be  horn  in  Judva,  in  thf  reign  of  Herot 
the  Great :  Br,  the  sanir  yrstirduy.  to-day,  and  for  ever  ^  and  ye 
inrreuite  in  wi>dom,  tnid  in  fttiour  with  God  and  man  :  Create  al 
thine[s  rii^ible  and  invii-ihl<  ;  and  yet  he  made  of  a  woman  :  be  thi 
Lawgiver  to  the  Universe  ;  :»n(l  yet  he  made  under  the  Law  :  Up 
hold  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power  ;  and  yet  be  a  petitione 
for  the  daily  supplie.*^  ot'  liis  wants,  and  the  protection  of  his  per 
son:  Possess  all  thing>,  and  yet  have  not  where  to  lay  his  head 
fCnow  all  things,  i«nd  yet  not  know  as,  if  we  adopt  the  commoi 
intcrprctalio:i,  wo  must  suppose  he  did  not  know,  the  time  ofth( 
tlr<fnu:tion  ot'  Jerusalem  :  Re  the  final  Judge  and  Rewarder  of  th< 
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quick  and  the  dead,  and  yet  be  tried,  condemned,  and  executed 
b)r  men :  and  be  in  the  form  ofGod^  and  justly  think  it  no  robbefy  to 
hijml  with  God,  and  yet  be  a  servant,  a  man,  and  a  frail  and  dy* 
iog  man. 

But  all  these  things,  and  innumerable  others,  substantially  of 
the  same  nature,  in  botii  respects,  are  declared  concerning  Christ. 
All,  also,  arc  declared  by  God  himself.  They  are,  therefore, 
true;  and  true,  in  the  natural,  obvious  sense.  Of  course,  they 
are  worthy  of  all  acceptation* 

h  follows,  then ;  that  Christ  is,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of 
Unitarians,  God  and  Man.  In  the  language  of  the  Scriptures. 
Tie  Word  became  Jfcsh,  and  dwelt  among  us.  Yet,  humble  as 
were  the  station  and  circumstances  in  which  he  appeared,  zee  are 
able  still  to  behold  his  ^lory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father. 

3dly.  TTiere  are  three  important  facts ^  recorded  concerning 
Christ,  in  which  he  differs  wholly  from  all  created  beings,  and  which 
merit  the  attentive  consideration  of  every  serious  man. 

1.  He  always  tavght  in  his  own  name  ;  even  when  altering,  and 
snnulling,  the  acknowledged  Word  of  God. 

Christ  came,  to  change  the  Mosaic  system  into  the  Christian ; 
and  accordingly  substituted  the  latter  for  the  former.  In  every 
part  of  this  cniploynient  He  taught  in  his  own  name.  The  pre- 
ceding Prophets  had  uniformly  introduced  their  Instructions  with 
Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  Thus  saith  Jehovah.  Christ  immediately 
after  addressing  his  consolations  to  his  disciples  by  way  of  pre- 
foce,  introduces  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  Prophets  : 
that  is,  the  system  of  Religion  in  the  Old  Testament:  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  untoyou,  &c.  This 
phraseology  he  repeals  every  where  throughout  this  Sermon,  and 
throughout  the  Gospel.  Not  once  does  he  say,  TTius  saith  the 
Lord,  durir)g  his  Ministry;  nor  teach  with  any  authority  except 
his  own.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  authority,  which  he  actual- 
ly assumed,  was  equal  in  liis  view,  and  in  the  view  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  that,  which  sanctioned  the  declarations  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  Ix'c  ause  he  clKiui^es,  and  annuls,  both  the  doctrines  and 
;h»'  precepts  of  the  Old  TeKiameni.  at  his  pleasure. 
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In  the  &ame  manner  when  he  appeared  unto  St.  Paul  in  the 
way  to  Damascusj  after  informing  Paul^  that  he  was  Jesus,  whom 
ke  persecuted,  he  commissioned  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  sent  him  as  his  Apostle  to  them,  by  his  own  autho- 
rity, without  appealing  to  any  other. 

As,  therefore,  the  authority,  assumed  in  these  cases,  is  equiva- 
lent to  that,  by  which  the  Old  Testament  was  revealed ;  He,  whe 
rightfully  assumed  it,  was  God. 

The  same  authority,  also,  Christ  assumed,  and  exhibited,  ge- 
nerally, when  he  wrought  miracles  ;  and  he  never  makes  mention 
of  any  other. 

2.  7%e  Apostles  uniformly  appeal  to  the  aiUhority  of  Christ  m 
their  preaching  and  miracles. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  says  St.  Peter  to  the  impotent  man. 
rise  up^  and  walk. 

By  what  power,  said  the  Sanhedrim  to  Peter  and  his  companions, 
or  by  what  name,  have  you  done  this  ?  that  is,  healed  the  impotent 
man  ?  Be  it  known  unto  you  all,  answered  the  Apostle,  and  to  all 
the  people  of  Israel,  thai  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth, 
whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him 
doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole.  JEneas,  said  Peter^ 
Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole.  All  authority,  says  our  Saviour, 
is  delivered  to  me  in  Heaven  and  in  Earth.  As  my  Father  hath 
sent  me,  so  send  I  you. 

Under  this  commission  the  Apostles  preached,  and  acted;  and 
in  multiplied  instances  have  declared  to  us,  that  it  was  the  autho- 
rity of  God. 

A  single  declaration  of  this  sort  will  suffice  for  them  all.  Mark 
xvi.  20,  And  they  wentforth^  and  preached  every  where,  the  Lord 
working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following. 
Amen. 

3.  In  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  it  is  to  be  observed,  Christ  re- 
ccives  the  praises  of  the  Heavenly  host,  both  singly  and  in  eonjunc- 
Hon  with  the  Father j  but  never  unites  in  them. 

Neither  Christ,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  ever  called  upon  to  per- 
tbrni  the  great  duly  of  all  creatures  to  praise  God,  or  to  pray  to 
Him.  Both  those  duties  Christ  performed  as  a  man,  when  here 
*^n  oarth:  but  he  is  noyor  oxhibitod  a=^  porforming  the  duly  of 
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praise  in  Heaven.  All  other  virtuous  beings  are  exhibited  as 
Dtticing  this  their  constant  worship,  and  a  prime  part  of  their 
doty.  But  amid  all  their  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God,  Christ  is 
00  irhere  exhibited  as  uniting  with  them  in  this  duty  ;  hx  itself  so 
delightful  to  a  virtuous  mind,  and  so  naturally  and  obviously  ob* 
ligatory  on  every  rational  being.  The  whole  multitude  of  saints 
and  angels,  with  the  four  living  ones  at  their  head,  join,  without 
exception,  in  the  Heavenly  song  ;  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glo- 
fy,  and  power,  be  unfa  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne.  But  the 
only  part,  ever  attributed  to  Christ,  is  to  be  united,  in  receiving 
the  ascription,  together  with  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne :  for 
the  ascription  is  made  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb^for  ever  and  ever*. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  intended  to  make 
concerning  this  interesting  subject ;  and  exhibited  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  remarkable  phraseology  in 
the  text.  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
and  of  other  similar  passages  found  in  the  Scriptures :  such  as, 
The  word  was  made  flesh ;  Tlie  seed  of  David  according  to  the 
psk^  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  fleshy  Christ  came^  Christ  t> 
come  in  the  fleshy  &c. 

I  shall  now  conclude  the  discourse  with  the  following 

REMARKS. 

1st.  TTiis  doctrine  teaches  us,  in  the  strongest  manner ^  the  conde- 
scension of  Christ. 

In  this  light  it  is  considered  by  St.  Paul  in  that  memorable 
passage,  Phil.  ii.  5,  &c.  Let  this  mind  be  inyou^  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jerus  ;  Who,  being  in  the  form  ofGod^  thought  it  not  robbe- 
ry to  be  equal  with  God  ;  But  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  Servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men. 

No  subject  presents  to  us  so  wonderful  an  example  of  conde- 
scension, as  the  incarnation  of  Christ :  Nor  could  any  fact  fill 
our  minds  with  the  same  astonishment,  were  it  not.  that  we  have 

•  Rev.  V.  13. 

Vol.  ii.  W 
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been  accustomed  to  hear  it  repeated  from  the  cradle,  and,  lil 
the  state  of  the  weather,  rendered  an  object  of  perpetual  familia 
ity ;  a  thing,  almost  of  course,  in  the  ordinary  current  of  o 
thoughts ;  by  unceasing  inculcation. 

From  these  causes,  we  pass  it  without  serious  attention,  an 
even  when  we  dwell  upon  it,  scarcely  realize  its  nature.  T 
impressions,  which  it  makes  on  the  mind,  resemble  those,  ma 
on  the  eye  of  such,  as  have  been  long  accustomed  to  them,  bj 
delightful  landscape,  a  stupendous  cataract,  or  a  mountain,  whi 
loses  its  summit  in  the  clouds.  At  the  view  of  these,  a  stranj 
is  fixed  in  exquisite  delight ;  and  has  all  his  thoughts  engroasc 
and  his  emotions  absorbed,  by  the  wonderful  scene.  No  la 
guage  will  in  his  view  serve  to  describe,  and  no  picture  to  imaj 
on  the  one  band  the  beauty,  or  on  the  other  the  sublimity,  of  the 
illustrious  objects.  To  do  them  justice  in  his  representatioi 
and  to  spread  fairly  before  others  the  views,  formed  of  them 
his  own  mind,  he  will  labour  in  thought,  select  and  refuse,  alti 
nately,  the  language  which  offers  itself,  and  will  at  last  sit  don 
discouraged,  without  a  hope  of  being  able  to  render  his  concc 
tions  visible  to  other  eyes,  or  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  wl 
was  so  magnificent  in  the  view  of  his  own.  Those,  in  the  me 
time,  who  have  long  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  c 
jects,  will,  in  many,  though  not  indeed  in  all  instances,  surv 
them  without  emotion,  and  even  without  attention ;  apparen 
as  insensible  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur,  as  the  horses  whi 
they  ride,  or  the  oxen  which  they  drive. 

Such  seem,  but  too  commonly,  to  be  the  views,  formed 
most  men  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  and  such  the  i 
sensibility,  with  which  it  is  but  too  generally  regarded.  Ev 
Christians,  like  their  predecessors,  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  a] 
in  innumerable  instances,  fooh  in  this  respect,  and  slow  ofhti 
to  believe^  or  even  to  realize. 

But  let  us,  for  a  moment  at  least,  lay  aside  these  obtuse  viev 
lliese  eyes  which  are  dull  of  seeing,  these  hearts  too  gross  to  i 
derstand.  Let  us  shake  off  the  torpor  which  benumbs  our  fran 
and  rouse  ourselves  to  perception  and  feeling.  Let  us  rega 
:his  wonderful  subject  with  common  justice,  and  common  ca 
■lour. 
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Tlie  glorious  Person,  who  in  the  Scriptures  is  designated  by 
tke  ippellatioD,  *o  Avy^n  Ofs,  or  the  Word  of  God,  In  the  begin- 
mg  ereaied  the  heavens  and  ihe  earth  ;  and  said,  Let  there  be 
Ughij  rnnd  there  wai  light ;  Let  there  be  a  firmament^  and  there  was 
ejhmament.  His  hand  also  lighted  up  the  flame  of  the  sun,  and 
Jdndled  the  stars.  He  upholds  the  Universe  6y  the  word  of  his 
ftsser;  and  preserves  order  and  regularity  throughout  all  the 
puts  of  this  amazing  system* 

In  the  Heavens  he  shines  with  inexpressible  splendour.  On 
(ke  earth  he  lives,  and  works,  provides  and  sustains,  and  satis- 
fies the  wants  of  every  living  thing.  Throughout  immensity,  He 
qnickens  into  life,  action,  and  enjoyment,  the  innumerable  multi- 
tsdes  of  Intelligent  beings.  The  universe,  which  he  made,  he 
also  governs.  The  worlds,  of  which  it  is  composed,  he  rolls 
tkrough  the  infinite  expanse  with  an  Almighty  and  unwearied 
kand ;  and  preserves  them  in  their  respective  places,  and  mo- 
tions, with  unerring  harmony.  From  the  vast  store-house  of  his 
bounty  he  feeds,  and  clothes,  the  endless  millions,  whom  his  hand 
hu  made ;  and  from  the  riches  of  his  own  unchangeable  Mind 
informs  the  innumerable  host  of  Intelligent  creatures  with  ever- 
improving  virtue,  dignity,  and  glory.  To  all  these  he  allots  the 
respective  parts,  which  they  are  qualified  to  act  in  the  boundless 
system  of  good,  which  his  wisdom  contrived,  and  his  power  has 
begun  to  execute ;  furnishes  them  with  the  means  of  being  use- 
ibl  in  his  eternal  kingdom ;  and  thus  prepares  them  to  be  amiable 
and  excellent  in  his  sight,  and  insh-uments  of  perpetually  increas- 
ing good  to  each  other. 

At  the  head  of  this  great  kingdom  he  sits  upon  a  throne  high 
mul  t^ed  ty,  far  exalted  above  all  heavens;  surveys  with  an  in- 
tuitive view,  and  with  divine  complacency,  the  amazing  work 
which  his  voice  has  called  into  being;  and  beholds  it  increasing 
without  intermission  in  happiness,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  ad- 
vancing, with  a  regular  progress,  towards  consummate  glory  and 
perfection. 

Although  he  is  not  worshipped^  as  though  he  needed  any  things 
seeing  he  giveth  unto  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things  ;  Yet  be- 
fore him  Angels  bow  and  veil  their  faces.  Thefo^ir  Living  ones 
rest  not  day  nor  nighty  crying,  Holy,  holy,  holy^  Lord  God  Almigh- 
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(y,  who  wast,  and  who  art,  a:id  who  art  to  come.  And  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  the  number  of  wham  is  ten  tkour 
sand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands^  unite  in  the 
everlasting  song,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  ht 
unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  evei 
and  ever. 

From  this  stupendous  height  of  greatness  and  enjoyment,  this 
Divine  Person,  passing  all  the  bounds  between  God  and  Man 
between  the  Infinite  Mind  and  lifeless  matter,  united  himself  tc 
man  who  is  but  a  worm;  assumed  to  himself  a  human  soul,  and  s 
human  body ;  and  in  a  manner,  incomprehensible  by  ua,  and  not 
improbably  by  all  other  creatures,  became  thenceforth  God-Man, 
inseparably  united  in  one  most  wonderful  and  mysterious  Person. 

Of  this  singular  act  the  end  was  not  less  glorious,  than  the  ac\ 
itself  was  amazing.  It  was  to  save  a  race  of  rebellious  creatures, 
whom  he  needed  not,  from  misery  and  ruin  ;  of  creatures,  when: 
with  a  word  he  could  have  returned  to  their  original  nothing,  anc 
whose  places  with  another  word  he  could  have  filled  with  equa 
or  greater  numbers,  at  his  pleasure ;  all  obedient,  faithful,  anc 
happy.  I  shall  not,  however,  dwell  on  this  subject  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Occasions  still  more  appropriate  will  hereafter  brinj 
it  up  to  view.  The  single  point,  on  which  I  would  now  insist,  i: 
the  infinite  condescension  of  Christ.  This  glorious  person  hum- 
bles himself  to  behold  the  things ^  which  are  done  under  the  snn. 

How  much  more  when  he  came  from  his  high  and  holt/  place  tc 
dwell  beneath  that  sun,  and  take  up  his  residence  on  his  foot-stool 
All  this,  however,  he  was  pleased  to  do.      He  emptied  himself 
took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  bom  in  the  likeness 
of  men. 

What  were  the  views,  which  Angels  formed  of  this  nf*w  anc 
astonishing  event?  Easily  may  we  imagine,  that  all  Heaver 
was  lost  in  wonder,  and  buried  in  silence,  to  behold  this  transi- 
tion from  infinite  glory  to  supreme  humiliation,  from  the  throm 
of  the  Universe  to  a  tenement  of  clay.  How  instinctivelj 
ought  we,  uniting  with  Angels  in  the  same  views  and  the  same 
^motions,  to  behold,  wonder,  and  adore  ! 

2dly.  What  a  pattern  of  condescension  is  here  set  before  usfoi 
'inr  imitation.     St.  Paul  makes  this  practical  use  of  the  doctrini 
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under  consideration.  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  youj  says  he  to  the 
PikilippianSy  which  toas  also  in  Christ. 

Condescension  is  here  enforced  on  the  race  of  man  with  an  au- 
c]iority,.and  example,  literally  infinite.  The  divine  Wisdom  die*, 
tated  the  condescension  of  Christ ;  and  the  divine  Goodness  car- 
ried it  into  execution.  In  it  we  see  the  manner,  in  which  the  In- 
finite Mind  is  pleased  to  act ;  and  which  boundless  Excellence  ap- 
proves, and  loves.  This,  then,  is  a  character  and  conduct,  to 
ivhich  we  are  urged  by  the  highest  of  all  considerations^  the  ap- 
probation, and  example)  of  God.  Would  we,  then,  be  like  God ; 
vould  we  h^  perfect  a$  He  is  perfect;  would  we  obtain  his  ap- 
probation ;  would  we  inherit  the  blessings,  which  He  confers  on 
those,  who  arc  approved  by  him,  would  we  bepome  really  excel- 
lent and  lovely ;  we  shall  give  all  diligence^  that  the  same  mind 
mm/  be  in  us,  which  was  also  in  Christ.  We  shall  condescend  to 
men  of  low  degree ;  be  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  be  satisfied 
with  humble  stations,  ofiices,  and  employments  ;  and  feel,  that 
no  human  interest  is  beneath  our  notice,  and  no  human  business 
unfit  for  us  to  perform,  when  we  are  called  to  perform  it,  and 
when  others  by  the  performance  can  be  relieved,  dis]K)sed  to  vir- 
tue, or  made  happy. 

But  how  different  is  the  usual  conduct,  and  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter, of  Man.  All  men  sigh  to  be  rich ;  and  none  are  content- 
ed with  humble  circumstances.  All  men  pant  to  be  great ;  and 
none  are  satisfied  with  a  lowly  condition.  The  rich  despise  the 
poor;  the  great  trample  on  the  small.  When  we  become  rich, 
we  sigh  for  additional  riches.  When  we  become  great,  we  toil, 
and  watch,  and  weary  ourselves  through  life,  to  become  greater. 
All,  beneath  us  in  these  mere  accidents,  we  overlook,  contemn, 
insult,  and  stile  the  dirt  and  scum  of  the  earth. 

Christ,  on  the  contrary,  became,  voluntarily,  not  only  a  man, 
but  a  poor  man  ;  a  lowly  man ;  the  son  of  a  carpenter ;  humble 
in  his  station ;  without  place,  or  power,  or  wealth ;  and  perfectly 
satisfied  to  be  without  them  all.  His  friends,  his  disciples,  his 
Apostles,  were  selected  from  the  poor  and  lowly ;  and  he  alleged 
it  as  one  unanswerable  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  that  by  him  the 
poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them.  This  was  the  character 
of  Him,  whom  Angels  worship,  and  whom  the  Universe  obeys. 
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of  the  world  ;  having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  qfchildreHf 
hy  Jesus  Christ,  to  himself;  according  to  the  goodpleaiure  of  his 
will ;  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us 
accepted  in  the  Beloved*  ' 

The  manner,  in  which  this  transaction  took  place,  and  in  which 
the  purposes  of  it  were  accomplished,  is  recorded  in  the  text. 
The  Person,  who  speaks  in  the  text,  is  unquestionably  God  the 
Father }  as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  calls  Christ  in  the 
1 1th  verse  iTi^  Servant.  The  Context,  as  you  well  know,  is  an 
eminent  and  remarkable  prophecy  concerning  the  birth,  life,  and 
sufferings  of  Christ ;  and  has  been  acknowledged  as  such,  so  fiir 
as  my  information  extends,  by  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches  universally,  in  every  age,  since  it  was  written.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  it  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  his  humilia- 
tion  and  sufferings,  described  with  such  a  degree  of  minuteness, 
and  exactness  as  to  wear  the  appearance  rather  of  a  history,  than 
of  a  prophecy. 

In  the  text,  a  covenant  is  made,  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker, 
with  the  Person  of  whom  he  speaks  ;  or,  on  the  part  of  God  the 
Father,  with  the  Son.  In  the  tenth  verse,  the  first  of  the  text,  it  is 
proposed,  conditionally,  in  the  following  terms.  When  thou  shah 
make  his  Soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed;  he  shall 
prolong  hib'  days  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in 
his  hand.  In  the  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth,  which  differs  from 
the  common  one  only  by  being  more  correct  and  explicit,  it  is,  **  IJ 
his  soul  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice^  he  shall  see  a  seed  which 
shall  prolong  their  days ;  and  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah  sheUi 
prosper  in  his  hands  J^'*  The  difference  lies,  principally,  in  the  se- 
cond clause,  "  He  shall  see  a  seed,  which  shall  prolong  theit 
days/'  It  could  not,  I  think,  with  propriety  be  promised,  as  a 
reward  to  Christ  for  his  sufferings,  that,  in  any  sense,  he  should 
prolong  his  own  days ;  but  with  the  most  perfect  propriety,  that 
he  should  see  a  seed,  which,  in  a  sense  hereafter  to  be  explained, 
should  prolong  their  days.  The  days  of  Him,  who  is  the  sanu 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  ;  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  be* 
ginning  and  the  ending,  could  not  in  any  sense  be  prolonged  io 
consequence  of  his  sufferings,  or  of  any  other  possible  event. 
The  word  hisj  supplied  by  the  Translators,  is  supplied  errone- 
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oudj:  since  in  the  present  translation  it  preseAts  a  meanings 
which  plainly  cannot  be  admitted.  The  justice  of  these  remarks 
will  be  fiirtber  evident  from  the  repetition  of  the  same,  covenant 
in  the  eleventh  verse.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  Soul; 
thatii,  as  esplained  by  Lomth^ ''  Of  the  travail  of  his  Soul  he  shall 
mike  fruit  en^dbe  satisfied  ;"  Dj/  his  knomledgej  or  as  Lomth  more 
corectly  renders  it,  ^*  By  the  knamledg€  ofhim^  shall  mjf  Servant 
jmt^y  many."  T%e  justification  of  the  mamf^  here  spoken  of, 
tmaeted  with  its  consequences,  is  the  very  reward,  promised  in 
the  preceding  verse,  in  the  words,  He  shall  see  a  seedj  which  shall 
ff^flong  their  days :  and  here  the  reward,  promised,  is  no  other, 
than  the  justifeaiitm  and  consequent  eternal  life  ofthose,  who  should 
iecome  inieresied  in  his  death. 

Still  farther  is  this  interpretation  evinced  to  be  just  by  the  re- 
petition of  the  promise  in  the  twelfth  verse ;  or  third  of  the  text ; 
Iltrtfore  I  will  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  greats  and  he  shall 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong  ;  because  he  hath  poured  out  his 
emd  unto  death  ;  or,  as  more  happily  rendered  by  Bishop  Lomth^ 
Hwrefore  I  will  distribute  to  him  the  many  for  his  portion  ;  and  the 
mgktype^le  shall  he  share  for  hisspoit,  because  he  poured  out  his 
sotd  ukto  death*    It  is  not  true,  that  Christ  has  a  portion  divided 
to  him  with  the  great,  or  a  spoil  divided  to  him  with  the  strong. 
He  trod  the  wihe^ess  alone  j  and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with 
him.     Nor  is  there  any  one  to  share  with  him  the  reward  of 
his  Bofferings :  but  he- was  alone  in  the  sufferings,  and  the  reward, 
alike.     Accordingly,  in  the  Septuagint  this  passage  is  rendered, 
*'  fhr  this  cause  shall  he  receive  many  for  his  inheritance^  and  shall 
share  spoils  of  the  strong, ^^ 

Finally,  the  same  thing  is  abundantly  evinced  in  Psalm  Ixxxix ; 
where,  also,  the  same  covenant  is  recorded.  Once  have  I  sworn 
bj/  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David.  His  seed  shall  en* 
Aare  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me.  And  again, 
His  seed  also  will  I  make  to  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the 
days  of  Heaven.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  these  passages 
Ike  reward,  promised  to  Christy  consists  in  giving  persons  to  him; 
•f  sudf  the  many;  the  mighty  people.  These  are  undoubtedly 
BO  other  than  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  bam  ; 
Mfled  elsefHiere  the  children  ofGixo;  litth  children:  sons  and 
Vol  11.  27 
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daughter6'0  They  are  his  own  people ;.  those,  in  whom  he  has 
peculiar  property ;  persons  justified,  who  in  this  manner  ha\r 
become  his  portion;  hi$  spoil;  his  seed.  The  reward  of  hissuJ 
terings,  here  promised,  is  to  consist  of  these. 
.  It  is  not,  however,  to  consist  in  the  persons  only,  but  in  thei 
circumstances  abo.  It  is  not  promised,  merely,  that  they  shall  fa 
given  to  him  as  a  possession,  but  that  they  shall  be  given  to  hii 
in  a  peculiar  manner ;  attended  with  one  circumstance,  at  leas 
which  in  the  eye  of  the  Promiser  was  considered,  as  material] 
important  to  the  nature  of  the  gift.  He  shall  see  a  seed^  whic 
shall  prolong  their  days :  or,  as  in  the  corresponding  passagi 
shall  endure/or  ever.  The  meaning  of  this  phraseolc^  is  to  b 
sought  in  the  use  of  it,  in  parallel  passages,  found  in  the  Scrij 
turcs*  In  the  16th  Psalm^  David  inquires.  Lord,  who  §ha 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ?  and  imm< 
diately  answers,  He  that  walketh  uprightly j  and  worketh  righttoim 
nets*  In  the  49th  Psalm  and  12th  verse^  he  says  of  the  wicke< 
7%a/9  being  m  honour^  they  abide  not,  bui  are  like  the  beasts  tki 
perish.  In  the  125th  Psalm  and  1st  verse,  he  says.  They  tkt 
trust,  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  mount  Zum,  which  cannot  be  remofvei 
but  abidethfor  ever.  In  John  10th  and  15th,  our  Saviour  saith  f 
his  disciples.  If  ye  keep  my  commandments^  ye  shall  abide  in  m 
love,  even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father^ s  commandmentSj  and  abide  i 
his  love.  In  1st  of  John  2d  and  17th,  it  is  said,  ^nd  the  worl 
passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  i 
God  abideth  for  ever.  In  Psalm  102d  and  28th,  it  is  said,  7%e  chi 
dren  of  thy  servants  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  sliall  be  establish 
ed  before  thee. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  oi 
der  consideration.  To  prolong  their  days,  To  endure  for  ever^  i 
to  abide  in  the  tabernacle  of  God,  in  his  holy  hill,  in  the  heavens 
to  abide  in  the  love  of  Christ,  as  he  abides  in  his  Father^ s  love,fc 
ever :  to  abide,  wlun  the  World  has  passed  away,  and  the  lust  then 
of:  to  be  established  before  God,  or  in  his  presence.  In  a  wore 
it  is  to  dwell  for  ever  in  heaven^  amid  the  enjoyments  of  a  haj^^ 
immortality.  This  is  what  the  Scriptures  consider  as  abiding,  ef< 
during,  and  being  establisfud  ;  whenever  this  language  is  applie 
to  men.     In  opposition  to  this,  the  wicked  are  said  to  be  cut  o^ 
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mi  to  perish  f  to  be  as  the  grass j  to  he  destroy ed^  to  be  no  more  ; 
vxAtheir  candle  is  said  to  go  oiU.  This  part  of  the  promise,  then, 
is  no  other,  than  that  the  seed  of  Christ  shall  enjoy  a  blessed  eter- 

In  the  passages,  quoted  from  the  89th  Psahn,  an  additional 
promise  is  made  in  the  same  covenant.  It  is  there  said,  that  his 
nedshatl  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne^  that  is,  his  dominion  over 
(km  particularly,  a^  the  days  of  heaven.  The  same  thing  is  also 
covenanted,' in  different  phraseology,  in  Isaiah  ix.  6th  and  7th. 
At  unto  us  a  child  is  hom^  tm/o  us  a  son  is  given  ;  and  the  gO' 
ternmeni  shall  be  tpon  his  shoulder  ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wmderful^  Counsellor^  the  Mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the  everlast- 
ing age^  and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  And  of  the  increase  of  his  go- 
renifitfitl,  and  peace,  there  shall  be  no  end.  Here  we  are  taught, 
that,  of  the  increase  of  the  government  of  Christy  that  is,  of  its 
splendour  and  glory,  and  of  the  peace^  or  prospierity,  of  his  sub- 
jects, accomplished  by  it,  there  shall  be  no  end:  in  other  words, 
that  the  glory  of  his  govemmentj  and  the  happiness  of  his  churchy 
thdlincrease  for  ever. 

The  condition,  on  his  part,  to  which  these  rewards  are  promi;*- 
ed,  is  that  he  shall  make  his  Soul  an  offering  for  sin  ;  or  a  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice.  Another  condition  is  also  specified,  as  the  pro- 
curing cause  of  the  reward,  in  the  last  verse :  and  therefore  wasi 
undoubtedly  included,  although  not  expressed,  in  the  two  former 
▼erses.  This  is,  that  he  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors. 
In  this  passage,  then,  we  have  the  substance  of  the  Mediation 
of  Christy  drawn  out  in  the  essential  particulars :  At>  humiliation^ 
Mtmementj  and  intercession.  The  reward  also,  that  is,  the  great 
object,  which  was  his  inducement  to  undertake  this  Mediation,  is 
distinctly  expressed :  viz.  that  he  should  see  a  seedy  which  should 
prolong  their  days^  and  that  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah 
fhould prosper  in  his  hands.  This  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
by  Sim  Paul  styled  the  joy ^  set  before  him  ;  that  is,  set  before  him 
in  this  promise,  or  covenant ;  for  which,  he  informs  us,  Christ  en- 
inred  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame. 

In  the  text,  also,  we  are  taught  the  means,  by  which,  on  their 
fortj  mankind  become  his  seed,  expressed  in  the  following  decla- 
ration:    By  the  knowledge  of  him  fthall  my  Servant  just  iff/  mnwf. 
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By  the  knowledge  of  Christ  here,  we  are  unquestionably  to  un- 
derstand thai  knowledge  of  God  the  Father,  ami  Jtuu  Ckrimi^ 
whom  he  haih  setU^  which   in  John  17lh  and  3d  he  declares  tc 
be  life  eternal  f  and  which  in  the  8th  verse  he  speaks  of  as  being 
the  same  with  evangelical  faith.     They  have  known  surely,  that    i 
have  fome  ouifrom  thee;  and  they  have  believed,  that  thtm  dii^^ 
$endme.     By  this  faith,  as  you  well  know,  we  are  abundantly  do  ^ 
clared  in  the  Scriptures,  to  be  justified.     The  declaration  ofPau^  ' 
to  Peter,  when,  at  Antioch,  he  separated  himself  from  theGeniile^^^ 
through  fear  of  them  that  were  of  the  circumcision,  and  was  therefor^^ 
to  be  blamed,  may  stand  in  the  place  of  all  other  passages,  on  dii^^^ 
point.  We,  who  are  Jews,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  knowin^^ 
that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  Law,  but  by  thefaiiJ^ 
vf  Jesus  Christy  even  WB,  have  believed  isi  Jesus  Christ,  that  wt 
might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  oj 
the  Law :  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  no  fiesh  shall  be  justified. 
The  faith  of  the  Gospel  is,  therefore,  the  knowledge,  by  which^ 
is  said  in  the  text,  Chrisi  shall  justly  many.     The  reason  why,  ^ 
it  is  called  knowledge  here,  and  elsewhere,  is,  that  it  involves    ^ 
views   so  just,  extensive,  and  firmly  established   concerning 
this  glorious  Person :  Whereas,  in  the  same  mind  no  such  views 
existed,  antecedently  to  the  exercise  of  this  faith.     For  Christ, 
like  every  other  spiritual  object,   can   only  be  spiritually  dis- 
cemedm 

All  these  things,  also,  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  cave- 
fiant.  To  this  covenant,  as  to  every  other,  there  are  two  par- 
ties ;  God,  who  promises ;  and  his  Scr^'ant,  who  was  to  justify 
many.  A  condition  is  specified,  to  which  is  annexed  a  promise 
of  reward.  The  condition  is,  that  Christ  should  make  his  soul 
an  offering  for  sin^  and  make  intercession  for  the  transgressors  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  execute  the  whole  office  of  a  Priest  for  man- 
kind. The  reward  is,  that  he  should  receive  the  many  for  his 
portion^  and  that  they  shoxdd  prolong  their  days,  or  endure  for  ever. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  this  covenant,  on  the  part  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther, like  that,  made  with  Noah,  and  that,  made  with  Abraham, 
and  various  others  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  is  in  the  89th 
Psalm  exhibited,  as  a  promissory  oath.  Once  have  I  sworn  by  my 
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r,  thai  I  will  not  lu  unto  David}  His  sted  shall  endure  for 
tUTj  und  hie  throne  ae  long  ae  the  Sun. 

I  have  dwelt  minutely  on  the  explanation  of  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  because  I  have  not  seen  it  discussed  in  this  manner ; 
or  with  a  reference  to  what  is  the  main  subject  of  it ;  and  be- 
cause I  believed,  that  a  minute  examination  was  necessary  to  a 
diitinct  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  what  is  contained  in  it. 

If  this  explanation  be  admitted,  the  text  contains  the  following 
docu-ine*  That  God  the  Father  entered  into  a  Covenant  with 
Ckriit^  in  which  he  promised  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  be- 
ceme  a  Propitiation^  and  Intercessor,  for  sinners,  as  a  reward  of 
kii  labours  and  sufferings^  the  future  possession  of  a  Church,  which 
wider  his  government  should  be  glorious  and  happy  for  ever. 

Concerning  this  Covenant,  usually  called  lAe  Covenant  of  Re- 
imnptum,  i  make  the  following  observations. 
1st.  This  Covenant  was*  made  from  Etemitjf* 
In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  JE^pAcnaiu,  St,  Paul, 
speaking  of  himself  and  his  fellow-christians,  says,  Blessed  be  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  who  hath  blessed  us  with 
oil  spiritual  blessings  m  heavenly  places,  in,  or  through  Christ, 
oeeording  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
uorldy  that  we  should  be  holy,  and  withoutblame,  before  him  in  love  ; 
having  predestinated  us  unto  tlu  adoption  of  children^  by  Jesus 
Christ,  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  wilL  In 
this  passage  jS(.  Paul  teaches  us,  that  God  blesses  his  Church, 
or  Christians,  with  all  spiritual  blessings;  or,  as  in  the  Original, 
with  every  spiritual  blessing  ;  through  Christ,  according  as  he  liath 
chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world :  and  that  he 
has  predestinated  us,  particularly,  unto  the  adoption  of  children  un- 
to himself,  through  Christ  also.  This  choice  of  his  church,  thcMi. 
this  pnxiestination  of  it  to  the  adoption  of  children  through  Chris  i. 
existed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  But  this  choice,  thi<> 
predestination  of  the  church  to  the  adoption  of  children  unto  hira> 
self,  through  Christy  is  the  very  same  thing  which,  in  another 
farm,  is  declared  in  the  text.  The  covenant,  mentioned  in  the 
text,  was  therefore  a  transaction,  existing  before  the  foumlation 
of  the  world;  or,  as  this  phraseology  uniformly  means  in  thf 
Scriptures,  fipom  Eternity. 
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The  text  itself  was  written  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  the  transaction  recorded  in  it,  was 
then  first  admitted  into  the  counsels  of  God  ;  or  that  he,  with 
whom  is  no  variabteness^  nor  shadow  of  turnings  changed  his  mind 
in  the  days  of  Isaiah  concerning  this  mighty  object.  If  any  per- 
son should  be  at  a  loss  concerning  this  fact,  let  him  remember, 
that  this  covenant  contains  the  very  same  promises,  which  were 
made  to  David^  Abraham,  and  our  first  parents ;  to  all  of  whom 
the  same  wonderful  transaction  was,  in  terms  less  explicit,  dis- 
closed. The  transaction  itself,  and  the  objects  which  it  involved, 
were  unquestionably  the  most  important  parts  of  the  providence 
of  God  towards  this  world.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  believed. 
that  it  was  left  unprovided  for,  when  the  system  was  originally 
formed.  Undoubtedly  it  was  the  object,  which  was  chiefly  in 
view,  in  the  providence  of  God,  and  was  an  original  part  of  the 
system.  Accordingly,  SL  Peter  says,  concerning  Christ,  that  he 
was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world;  and  St.  John 
calls  him  the  Lambj  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  and 
Christ  himself,  at  the  day  of  Judgment,  styles  the  state  of  glory 
and  happiness,  destined  for  the  righteous,  the  kingdom, prepared 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world*  Cornell  ye  blessed  of  my  Fhther, 
inherit  the  kingdom  j  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  But  this  kingdom,  and  the  Church,  which  inherits  it,  is 
the  very  subject  of  the  covenant,  contained  in  the  text. 

2dly.  This  covenant  was  the  basis^  on  which  was  foxmded  the 
whole  system  of  providential  dispensations  towards  the  Church* 

Out  of  this  covenant  arose  the  Mediation  of  Christ ;  his  incar- 
nation, life,  preaching,  miracles,  humiliation,  suflerings,  and  glo- 
riiication.  Ooliiaf  this  covenant  arose  the  Mission  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grace ;  who  came  into  the  world,  to  execute  the  purposes  of 
Christ^s  redemption.  Out  of  this  covenant  arose  the  Gospel ;  or 
ihc  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  that  Spirit 
'aught  to  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  which  communicates  to 
'js  all  the  knowledge,  which  we  possess,  of  the  will  of  Goo,  con- 

:erning  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Out  of  this  covenant  arise  the 
renovation  and  purification  of  the  human  soul;  the  light,  comfort, 
poace,  hope,  and  joy,  which  it  receives  in  the  present  world ;  and, 

"  *ho  niid.  its  admission  info  (lie  heavens.     Finally,  out  of  this 
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eoveoant  will  arise  the  glory,  peace,*  and  happiness,  which  will 
be  found  in  that  pure  and  exalted  world  by  the  whole  assembly 
^tke  first  (am.  AU  these,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  them, 
result,  obviously,  from  the  wonderful  transaction,  rec(xrded  in  the 
text. 

.  Sdly.  7%e  CAurcA,  thtu  pramissd  to  Christy  as  the  rswoard  of 
kit  uudiaiian,  is  f^rmsd  of  a  great  mmiiUude  of  mankind. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  forme  to  inquire,  at  the  present  time, 
either  in  what  manner  this  multitude  will  be  gathered,  or  of  whom 
it  will  be  compoaed.    It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that 
the  assertion,  which  I  have  made,  is  expressly  contained  in  the 
text*     J%  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  mg  Servant  justify  Msny. 
I  will  distrib^iie  the  Many  to  him  for  his  portion,  and  the  Mighty 
f^oph^  that  is,  a  great  multitude,  shall  he  share  for  his  spoil.    Ac- 
cordingly, St.  John  informs  us,  that  he  saw  in  the  heavens  a  jfrMtf 
wnUtitudej  which  no  man  could  ntisnberj  of  all  nations,  and  kit^ 
ireds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne,  and  6«- 
fsrt  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands  ; 
tsying  wsith  a  loud  voice,  and  saying.  Salvation  to  our  God,  wha^ 
titteth  on  the  throne^  and  unto  the  Lamb. 
4thly.  Jri  this  covenant  a  reward  was  promised  to  Christ,  suffi" 
great  to  induce  him  to  undergo  all  the  humiliation  and  sitf* 
[s  of  his  Mediatorial  character. 
This  we  know  by  the  fact.    In  accordance  with  this  covenant 
he  actually  assumed  this  character,  and  voluntarily  underwent  all 
its  s^erings.     But,  were  we  at  a  loss  concerning  this  subject, 
otherwise ;  we  =  are  direcdy  assured  by  St.  Paul,  that  Christ /or 
Aejoy,  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame. 
What  the  joy  of  Christ  was,  he  himself  has,  I  apprehend,  express- 
ly declared  to  us  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Proverbs.    His  words  are, 
When  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  then  was  I  by  him, 
§s  one  brought  up  with  him}  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  al' 
wiy  before  him  ;  Rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth,  and 
my  delights  were,  with  the  Sons  of  men:  that  is,  with  his  Church ; 
the  glorious  reward,  which  was  promised  to  him  from  the  begin- 
niog. 

From  these  summary  observations,  concerning  the  Covenant 
of  Redeosptioo,  I  derive,  by  way  of  inference,  the  following 
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REMARKS. 

lo  the  li»t  |ilace,  The  MUvaHon  ef  the  Church  o/'God,  that  w, 
tfall  rigkieotu  mevij  was  an  Original  part  of  ike  sjfttem  ^God'i 
pnyoidence  towards  the  inhabitants  of  this  world. 

If  the  obsenrations,  made  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse,  are 
just ;  then  it  follows  by  irresistible  consequence,  that  the  salva- 
tion of  the  righteous,  or  of  all  who  will  be  ultimately  saved,  was 
contemplated,  and  resolved  on,  by  Goo,  from  tlie  beginning,  or 
from  everlasting.  It  was,  also,  made  the  subject  of  a  solemn 
Covenant  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  It  was  not,  therefim, 
in  any  sense  a  thing,  idiich  grew  out  of  a  contis%gencjf  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Price  and  others ;  a  remedy,  providei 
for  evils  unforesun  ;  a  thing,  grafted  upon  the  fall  of  man,  which 
they  consider  as  an  accident,  springing  out  of  that  liberty  of  con- 
tingency, which  they  suppose  indispensable  to  the  free  volitions 
of  a  moral  being.  St.  Paul  teaches  us,  that  Goo,  the  Father, 
eremted  all  things  iy  Jesus  Oirist  ^  to  the  m/en^,  thai  nam  imlf 
princ^MUtieSy  and  powers,  in  heavenly  places  might  be  Jbiotpw  by 
the  Churchy  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  :  According  to  the  eternal 
purpose y  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Here  it  is 
declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  Goo  in  Jesus  Christj 
to  create  alt  things  by  him,  to  the  intent  that , principalities  and  pow* 
ers  might  know^  by  means  of  the  Churchy  that  is,  by  means  of  his 
dispensations  to  the  church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  Of 
course,  the  existence  of  the  Church  was  an  essential  part  of  this 
eternal  purpose.  Of  course  also,  the  existence  of  the  church  was 
foreknown,  and  resolved  on,  as  a  part  of  this  purpose.  Its  ex- 
istence, therefore,  was  in  no  sense  contingent ;  in  no  sense  ac- 
cidental ;  in  no  sense  dependent  on  any  thing,  by  which  it  could 
be  prevented.  In  accordance  with  this  declaration,  St.  Paul 
says,  2  Tim.  i.  9,  IVho  hath  saved  usy  and  called  us  with  an  hohf 
calling y  not  according  to  our  works ^  but  according  to  his  ownpur^ 
pose^  afid  grace ,  which  was  given  us,  before  the  world  begsuu  In 
this  passage  Christians  are  said  to  be  saved  according  to  the  pur* 
pose  and  grace  of  God,  given  to  them,  in  the  strong  figurative  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Apostle,  before  the  world  began  ;  that  is,  in  simpler 
language,  resolved  on,  established  for  them,  given  in  the  coaaaek 
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of  God  ;    so  as  to  be  indefeasible  by  any  subsequent  eTenU 

Thus  is  this  passage  explained  in  the  corresponding  one  of  Ti- 

tus  Ist  and  dd,  In  hope  of  eternal  life^  which  God,  that  cannot  lie^ 

fnmiied  ht/wrt  the  world  began.     Here  the  grace  and  salvation^ 

said  in  the  passage,  last  quoted,  to  be  given,  is  called  eiertuU  Itfe, 

and  is  declared  to  be  promised  before  the  world  began.     The 

existence  of  the  Church,  the  eternal  life  of  its  members,  and  the 

gnoe,  by  which  that  life  is  attained,  were  all  promued  before  thit 

wvUbegun:  promised,  I  apprehend,  in  the  Covenant,  which  we 

lave  been  contemplating ;  and  plainly  an  essential  part  of  the 

providential  system,  relating  immediately  to  the  inhabitants  of 

this  world. 

Sdly.  J%€  stUvation  of  the  righteous  ii  Certainm 

If  the  salvation  of  the  righteous  was  an  original,  and  essential 

part  of  the  providential  system;  if  it  was  contemplated,  purpos* 

ed,  aad  resolved  on  ;  if  it  was  promised  to  Christ,  as  the  reward 

of  hk  labours  and  sufferings;  if  it  was  the  condition  on  the  part 

of  the  Father  in  a  covenant  with  the  Son ;  then  it  is  perfectly 

evident,  that  it  cannot  fail ;  but  will  certainly  be  accomplished. 

The  language  of  God  on  this  subject  is,  Afy  counsel  shall  stand, 

and  I  trill  do  all  my  pleasure. 

As  the  salvation  of  the  church  is  thus  certain ;  the  salvation  of 
every  righteous  man  is  for  the  same  reason  equally  certain. 
Every  righteous  roan  is  a  part  of  the  church ;  one  of  the  Miny^ 
thus  promised  to  Christ  in  the  covenant  of  Redemption,  and  as- 
sored  of  the  certain  attainment  of  eternal  life  by  the  unchangea- 
ble promise  of  God.  Let  no  such  man  indulge  a  moment's  ap* 
prehension,  that  he  shall  be  forgotten  of  God,  either  in  this  life, 
or  in  death,  or  at  the  resurrection,  or  at  the  judgment,  or  at  the 
final  entrance  of  the  Church  into  Heaven.  He,  who  has  given  o 
tsfof  cold  teoler  to  a  disciple  ^  in  the  name  of  a  disciple  ^  he,  who 
has  consecrated  two  mites  to  the  service  of  God  ;  he,  who  has 
willingly  befriended  t/u  least  of  Christ'^s  brethren  is  absolutely 
certain  of  his  reward. 

Sdly.    tVe  are  taught  by  this  doctrine,  that  the  Mediation  of 
Christ  furnishes  a  complete  foundation  for  our  acceptance  with  God. 
The  Mediation  of  Christ  was  the  condition  of  our  acceptance, 
which  God  himself  proposed,  and  proceeding  from  bis  own  good 
Vol;  II.  S« 
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pleasure.  It  was,  thek^fere,  originally,  and  absolutely,  pleasioj 
to  him.  He  is  the  same  yesterday^  to-day ^  and  for  ever.  It  will 
of  course,  be  alway,  and  equally,  pleasing.  We  are  not,  there 
fore,  left  to  the  necessity  of  debating,  or  even  inquiring,  whethe 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for  all  men,  that  is,  whethe 
there  is  a  quantum  of  merit,  mathematically  estimated  ;  on  whicl 
every  man  may  rely,  because  it  is  so  great,  as  to  rise  to  any  de 
finite,  or  supposed  limit.  Independently  of  all  discussions  of  thi 
nature,  every  man  is  assured,  that,  if  he  is  interested  in  this  ca 
venant  by  becoming  one  of  the  seed^  or  followers,  of  Christ,  b; 
possessing  that  knowledge^  or  faiths  which  is  the  condition  of  jiu 
tification ;  he  will  certainly,  also,  be  accepted  of  God  ;  as  beiii! 
one  of  those,  whom  this  promise  included. 

The  number,  and  the  greatness,  of  the  sins,  committed  by  an; 
man,  and  the  degree  of  guilt,  which  he  has  accumulated,  howeve 
discouraging,  or  overwhelming,  it  may  prove  in  the  hour  of  dee] 
contrition,  ought  in  no  wise  to  persuade  the. penitent  to  doabl 
even  for  a  moment,  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ  as  an  expiatio 
for  him.  One  sin,  only,  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as  ad 
mittingof  no  atonement:  viz.  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghosi 
Others  are  indeed  exhibited  as  peculiarly  dangerous ;  because, ac 
quiring  peculiar  strength  by  habit,  they  conduct  men,  with  few  ei 
ceptions,  to  final  impenitence  and  immoveable  hardness  of  heart 
But  none  of  these  is  declared  to  be  in  itself,  beyond  the  reach  c 
forgiveness.  For  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  repentanc 
never  existed.  He  therefore,  who  has  good  reason  to  believi 
that  he  is  the  subject  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  repentanc 
towards  God,  has  equal  reason  to  believe,  that  his  sins  are  bid 
ted  out,  and  his  soul  accepted,  through  the  atonement  of  Christ 
sufficient  for  him,  and  for  all  others  who  are  like  him. 

With  the  same  confidence  may  the  anxious,  trembling  sinne 
rely  on  the  same  righteousness  as  the  ground  of  his  own  futui 
acceptance  with  God.  The  language  of  God  on  this  subject  ii 
Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  that  is,  in  this  manner,  will  I  in  no  wis 
cast  out.  The  sole  concern  of  every  sinner  ought,  therefore,  t 
be  the  attainment  of  this  evangelical  character  ;  the  very  thinj 
which  is  intended  by  coming  to  God  ;  and  not  curious  inquiries 
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nor  anxious  doubts,  concerning  a  point,  so  easily  settled  in  this 
fflanner,  and  so  clearly  decided  by  the  Scriptures. 

4tbly.  The  salvation  of  the  Church  is  here  shown  to  be  an  object 
^vHsHmable  greatness  and  importance. 

it  has,  I  trust,  been  proved,  that  this  event  was  a  primary  pan 
rfthe  providential  system  of  God  towards  mankind,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  a  solemn  covenant  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the 
ages  of  Eternity.     For  the  accomplishment  of  it,  as  one  primary 
oigect,  this  world  was  created ;  and  a  mysterious  and  most  won- 
derivl  system  of  Providence  earned  into  execution.     For  the  ac- 
complishment of  it  the  Son  of  God  condescended  to  be  born,  to 
letd  a  life  of  humiliation  and  suffering,  to  die  on  the  cross,  and 
to  be  buried  in  the  tomb.     For  the  accomplishment  of  it  he  rose 
tgain  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  ;   ascended  into  Heaven ; 
Mt  damn  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high ;    and  makes 
10  unceasing  and  effectual  intercession.      For  the  same  end  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  came  into  the  world  on  a  divine  and  benevolent 
mission  ;  and  here  renews  and  purifies  the  souls  of  men,  and  con- 
dvcts  them  to  the  heavenly  world.  For  the  same  end  the  world  itself 
will  be  consumed  with  fire ;  the  visible  heavens  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise  ;  they  that  are  in  the  graves  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
rf  Ood,  and  come  forth  ;  the  judgment  be  set  ;   angels  and  men 
be  tried,  and  sentenced  to  their  respective  rewards ;  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth  be  created^  wherein  righteousness  shall  dwell  for 
ever:  while,  at  the  same  time^  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  re- 
twrn,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their 
heads  :  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness^  and  sorrow  and  sighing 
shall  flee  away. 

Each  of  these  things  declares  in  a  forcible  manner  the  impor- 
tance of  this  mighty  object  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  his  provi- 
dence the  Means  are  never  greater,  more  numerous,  or  more 
splendid,  than  the  nature  of  the  End  will  amply  justify. 
The  means,  which  I  have  recited,  are  the  most  magnificent 
and  awful  events,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The 
greatness  of  the  end  is  proportional.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  in  a 
most  sublime  exhibition  of  this  subject,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  declares,  that  the  earnest  exprctaiioH 
«fthe  Creature  (in  the  Greek.  Creation)  waitethfor  the  manifesta 
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Uan  of  the  Sons  of  God :  and  that  the  whole  Creation  groaneth  -9 
and  travaileth  together  in  paAn^  with  this  divine  and  most  won — 
detful  birth. 

If,  then,  the  salvation  of  the  Church  holds  this  high  place 
the  divine  estimation  ;  it  ought  unquestionably  to  hold  the  sam^^ 
place  in  ours.     By  each  of  us  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  eventr 
of  incomprehensible  magnitude,  of  transcendent  glory,  and  of  an 
importance,  sufficient  to  reward,  with  propriety,  the  labours  and 
sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Of  proportional  importance  is  the  salvation  of  each  of  the  Indi- 
viduals, of  which  this  assembly  of  the  righteous  is  compos- 
ed. Lord  Shaft esburtf  has  decided,  that  no  conduct,  in  which  fu- 
ture good  to  one's  self  is  the  motive  of  action,  can  be  virtuous. 
Proofs  of  the  soundness  of  this  decision  his  Lordship  has  not 
liowcver  furnished,  and  plainly  was  not  able  to  furnish :  for  it 
is  a  decision,  contradicting  alike  the  voice  of  common  sense, 
and  the  voice  of  God.  God  by  commanding  us  to  flee  frwn  the 
wrath  to  come^  and  to  lag  hold  on  eternal  life^  has  assured  us  of  the 
i-ectitude  of  this  conduct*  In  the  observations,  contained  in  this 
discourse,  we  have  seen  ample  reason  for  this  command ;  and 
ample  proof  of  the  rectitude  of  the  conduct,  which  it  requires. 
If  the  salvation  of  the  Church  was  so  great  and  glorious  a  thing  in 
the  sight  of  God  ;  the  salvation  of  each  individual,  which  it  con- 
tains, is  proportionally  important :  a  thing  in  itself  great  and 
good ;  incomprehensibly  great  and  good  ;  deserving  our  supreme 
attention,  most  anxious  labours,  and  most  fervent  prayers.  The 
attainment  of  it,  in  every  instance,  is  pleasing  to  our  Creator ; 
makes  man  lovely  in  his  sight ;  and  diffuses  a  peculiar  joy  over 
that  happy  world,  where  all  the  virtuous  are  assembled  together. 
Let  every  one  of  us,  therefore,  with  all  humilittf*  of  mimZ,  with 
strong  criming,  andmanjf  tears^  begin,  and  carry  on,  this  prime  b|i* 
siness  of  life,  unseduced  by  sophistry,  un  warped  by  temptation, 
unbroken  by  discouragement ;  and  by  a  patient  continuanee  in 
all  well-doing  seek  so  faithfully /or  glory ^  honour^  and  immortaliiy 
as  to  obtain  in  the  end  everlasting  life* 
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CHRIST  A  PROPHET. 


HIS  PERSONAL  PREACHING. 


Luke  xxiv.  19. 

Aid  he  said  urUo  them,  What  things  ?  And  they  said  unto  Atm, 
Concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  a  Prophet,  mighty  m 
deed  and  word,  before  God,  and  all  the  people. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  considered,  at  some  length,  the 
Covenant  of  Redemption.  In  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  I  ob- 
lervedf  was  contained  the  substance  of  ChHst^s  employment^  as 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  the  reward,  which  He 
was  to  receive  in  this  character.  By  the  substance  of  his  em- 
ployment, I  intend  the  things,  which  he  did,  and  suffered,  alike, 
while  in  the  execution  of.  the  Mediatorial  office.  These  things 
naturally  follow  the  covenant  of  Redemption,  in  a  system  of 
Theology,  and  therefore,  naturally  demand  our  next  examination. 

In  the  Scriptures,  Christ  is  frequently  spoken  of,  as  the  Pro- 
phet, Priest y  and  King,  of  mankind.  This  distribution  of  his  Me- 
diatorial character  into  three  great  and  distinguishing  parts  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  most  proper,  which  can  be  made ;  and  is  am- 
ply authorized  by  the  Spirit  of  God :  it  will,  therefore,  be  follow-, 
ed  in  these  discourses. 

The  first,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  remarkable,  designa- 
tion of  the  Redeemer,  as  a  Prophet,  is  found  in  the  18th  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy.     In  the  15th  verse.  Moses  says  to  the  Israel 
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ites  :  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from 
the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;  unto  him  ye  shah 
hearken.  This  promise,  we  learn  from  the  verses  immediatel] 
following,  was  given  to  the  Israelites,  in  answer  to  their  petition, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Horeb :  Let  us  not  hear  again  the  voice  ^ 
the  Lord,  our  God;  neither  let  us  see  this  great  fre  any  more  ;  thm 
we  die  not.  In  answer  to  this  petition,  the  Lord  said  unto  JIfo- 
ses  :  They  have  well  spoken  that  which  they  have  spoken.  I  wrili 
raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee'^ 
and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth  ;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them 
all  that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  thai 
whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words,  which  he  shall  speak 
in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him. 

In  this  very  remarkable  prediction  we  are  taught, 
1st.  That  a  Prophet  shotJd,  at  some  subsequent  period,  be  rais- 
ed tp,  in  the  Jewish  Church  ;  and  of  that  nation  ;  who  should  hi 
Kke  unto  Moses  ;  that  is,  one  who,  like  Moses,  introduced  a  new  die* 
pensation,  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  Mosaic  ;  as  that,  at  the  timt 
of  this  prophecy,  was  introduced  into  the  place  of  the  Patriarehai 
Dispensation.  In  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  written,  nol 
improbably,  by  several  hands,  and  closed  perhaps,  by  Ezra,  i( 
is  said ;  There  arose  not  a  Prophet  since  in  Israel,  like  unto  Moses* 
If  this  was  really  written  by  Ezra,  it  is  a  direct  testimony,  thai 
the  Prophet,  marked  out  in  this  prediction  did  not  arise  until 
after  the  captivity.  In  John  i.  19 — 21,  we  are  informed,  thai 
the  Jews,  to  wit,  the  Sanhedrim,  to  whom  belonged  the  right  ol 
inquiring  into  the  authority  and  commissions  of  Prophets,  sent  a 
solemn  delegation  to  John  the  Baptist,  to  demand  of  him  an  ac* 
count  of  his  character.  They  first  asked  him,  particularly,  Jlrt 
thou  Elias  ?  and,  upon  his  answering  in  the  negative,  asked  him 
again.  Art  thou  that  Prophet  ? — *o  *goxiffvfrni ;  the  Prophet  by  way 
of  eminence.  In  John  vi.  1 4,  the  five  thousand  Jews,  whom  Christ 
fed  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  under  the  strong  impressioB 
of  that  wonderful  miracle  said  concerning  Christ,  TTiis  is  of  a  truth 
that  Prophet,  that  should  come  into  the  world.  In  John  vii.  40, 
we  are  told,  that  the  multitude  of  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  after 
hearing  the  discourses  of  Christ,  recorded  in  this  chapter,  said. 
Of  a  truth,  this  is  the  Prophet. 
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The- first  of  these  passages  assures  us,  that  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Sankedrimj  the  Prophet,  foretold  by  Moges,  who  was  to  be 
hk  mUo  Aim,  had  not  arisen,  when  John  the  Baptist  began  to 
pmch  :  and  the  two  last  assure  us  of  the  same  fact,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  tlie  People  at  large.  Of  course,  it  is  fairly  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  the  belief  of  every  preceding  age.  The  two 
lut  passages  also  teach  us,  that  Christ  appeared  in  a  character 
10  like  that  of  the  expected  Prophet,  as  to  be  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledged in  this  character  by  the  Jewish  people. 

idly.  This  Prophet  was  to  appear  with  a  divine  commission^  as 
m  inspired  teacher  from  God.  I  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouthy 
md  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  command  Atm. 

3dly«  His  appearance  was  to  be  such,  as  not  to  alarm^  or  terrify, 
the  People  of  the  Jews, 

This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  promised  in  answer 
to  a  petition  of  that  people,  in  which  they  requested,  that  they 
aight  no  more  hear  the  awful  voice  of  God,  nor  see  the  fire,  by 
which  Mount  Sinai  was  surrounded.  God,  approving  of  the  re- 
quest, answers,  that  he  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  the 
midst  of  them ;  One,  who  should  be  of  their  brethren ;  One,  of 
course,  who  was  to  be  like  themselves ;  a  man,  conversing  with 
them,  as  friend  with  friend ;  who  should  not  cry,  nor  lift  t^,  nor 
mms€  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets*  ;  but  who  should  be  anoint- 
id  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek  ;  and 
lo  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord%  with  the  still,  small 
fotci  of  wisdom,  truth,  and  righteousness. 

From  these  things  it  is  evident,  that  no  other  prophet  sustained 
all  these  characteristics,  but  Christ ;  even  his  enemies  themselves 
being  the  judges*  That  Christ  sustained  them  all  is  unanswera- 
bly certain ;  particularly,  that  he  wrought  mighty  signs,  and  won- 
iersy  and  that  he  was  known  of  God  face  to  face.  St»  Peter  in  his 
sermon  to  the  Jews,  Acts  iii.  has,  by  directly  applying  this  pro- 
phecy to  Christ,  assured  us,  that  he  was  the  prophet  intended ; 
and,  therefore,  precluded  the  necessity  of  any  further  inquiry. 

In  the  text,  the  same  character  is  attributed  to  him  by  Cleophas; 
as  he  himself  decisively  informs  us,  by  adding  in  a  following  verse, 

*  I^ahxIii.S.  '   f^iahlxi.  1,2. 
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We  trutttdj  that  it  had  been  he^  who  should  have  redeemedMrad, 
At  the  same  time,  the  text  furnishes  us  with  a  summary  account 
of  the  manner,  in  which  the  Redeemer  discharged  his  prophetical 
office,  by  declaring,  that  he  was  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and 
word^  before  God  and  all  the  people.  To  discuss  this  subject  if 
the  design  of  the  following  discourse. 

Prophecy  may  naturally  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  7%€  com- 
munication  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind^  concerning  their  duh/ 
and  salvation  ;  dhd  the  prediction  of  future  events. 

The  power,  by  which  both  these  were  done,  was  no  other  than 
Inspiration :  for  Man  is  as  unable  to  divine  the  will  of  God,  as  to 
foresee  future  events.  Both  these  parts  of  the  prophetical  cha- 
racter, Christ  sustained  in  the  most  perfect  degree  :  But  the  re- 
velation of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  the  original,  and  far  the 
most  important,  part  of  the  business  of  a  Prophet,  and  that  which 
is  alike  pointed  out  in  the  text,  and  in  the  prediction  of  Moses,  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  Redeemer,  especially  intended  to  be,  at 
this  time,  the  subject  of  consideration. 

In  Jiewton^s  dissertations  on  the  prophecies  may  be  found  an 
ample  illustration  of  the  nature,  and  extent,  of  Christ's  predic- 
tions. 

The  prophetical  Instruction^  or  Preachings  of  Christ  is  in  the 
Scriptures  distributed  into  that,  which  he  communicated  in  his  own 
person  ;  and  that^  which  he  communicated  by  his  Apostles.  The 
former  of  these  shall  be  first  considered. 

In  an  examination  of  the  Personal  Preaching  of  Christ  the  fol- 
lowing things  demand  our  attention. 

I.  The  Keccssity  of  his  executing  the  office  of  a  preacher. 

II.  The  Things  J  which  He  taught. 

III.  The  Manner  J  in  which  he  taught :  and, 

IV.  The  Consequences  of  his  Preaching. 

I.  /  shall  consider  the  necessity  of  Christ'^ s  assuming  the  office  of 
a  Preacher. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  man,  that  Christ  might  have  appeared 
in  the  world  in  the  humble  character,  in  which  he  actually  ap- 
peared ;  have  wrought  the  miracles,  recorded  of  him ;  suffered 
the  death  of  the  cross ;  and,  generally,  have  done  every  thing, 
I'ecorded  of  him  either  as  an  act,  or  a  suffering ;  and  then,  instead 
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of  teaching  mankind  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  with  his  own ' 
Dooth,  might  have  taught  it  to  his  Apostles  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Hoty  Ghost,  and  commissioned  them  to  publish  it  to  mankind. 
This  course,  however,  he  did  not  pursue.     On  the  contrary, 
he  lias  chosen  to  teach  it  extensively  in  his  own  person.     For 
this  conduct  of  his  there  were,  doubtless,  very  substantial  rea* 
sons.    Some  of  them  were  probably  withholden  from  mankind* 
Others  are  discernible  with  sufficient  clearness.      Even  these 
are  not,  indeed,  very  often  called  up  to  view ;  and  by  most  men 
are  probably  unknown  and  unthought  of.     Yet,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  known,  they  are  capable  of  being  highly  useful,  and  means 
of  no  small  satisfaction  to  a  serious  mind.     Among  them  the  fol- 
lowing may,  I  think,  be  mentioned,  as  possessing  a  real,  and  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  importance. 

I.  Christ  may  ht  fairly  believed  to  have  assumed  the  office  of  H 
Preacher  ^  (or  that  branch  of  the  prophetical  office,  which  I  have 
specified  as  the  subject  of  discourse  ;)  that  the  Gospel  might  op- 
pear  plainly,  and  undeniably,  to  be  His, 

Christ  is,  and  from  everlasting  was  designed  to  be,  the  great) 
and  visible,  agent  in  all  things,  pertaining  to  the  present  world. 
In  Col.  i.  14,  &c.  we  have  the  following  account  of  his  charac- 
ter: hi  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  for* 
giveness  of  sins.  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God)  the  first 
born  of  every  creature.  For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that 
are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all 
things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him.  And  he  is  before  all 
things  ;  and  1^  him  all  things  consist.  And  he  is  the  head  of  the 
body,  the  church ;  who  is  the  beginning,  the  first-born  from  the 
dead;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  For  ii 
pleased  the  Father,  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell.  In  this 
passage  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Image,  or  manifest  Repre- 
sentative, of  the  invisible  God;  the  First-born,  or  Head,  of  the 
whole  creation ;  the  Creator  of  all  things,  existing  before  all 
tilings;  the  Upholder  of  all  things;  and  the  First-bom  from  the 
dead  ;  a  character,  which  he  is  said  to  hold,  that  in  all  things  he 
might  have  the  pre-eminence  ;  because,  as  th^  Apostle  adds«  It  was. 
Vol.  IL  99 
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well-pieoimg  *  to  the  Father,  that  in  him  all  fulness  should  dmU^ 
Now  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  a  necessary,  as  well  as  proper,  pait 
of  this  great  design,  not  only  that  he  should  be  the  Author  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  that  this  fact  should  be  completely  proved,  and 
perfectly  known.  The  publication  of  the  Gospel  to  mankind  is 
evidently  one  of  the  chief  dispensations  of  divine  providence  ia 
the  present  world.  As,  therefore,  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Father  that  in  all  things  he  should  have  the  pre-eminence  ;  so  it 
was  peculiarly  proper,  that  he  should  be  pre-eminent  in  a  thing, 
so  important,  and  glorious,  as  the  publication  of  the  Gospel. 

St*  James y  in  the  4th  chapter  and  10th  verse  of  his  Epistle,  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  Church  of  God  there  is  one  Lawgiver^  who  is 
able  to  save^  and  to  destroy  ;  that  is,  Christ.  Christ,  then,  being  the 
only  Lawgiver  in  his  Church,  it  seems  to  be  indispensable,  that  the 
Gosp^l^which  contains  his  Laws,  should  be  seen  to  be  his ;  thatall, 
who  read  it,  may  know  his  pleasure  with  certainty ;  and  never  be 
left  to  doubt  whether  any  given  doctrine,  or  precept,  was  given  by 
him,  or  was  derived  from  the  comments  of  others.  The  difference 
between  these  two  cases  cannot,  I  suppose,  need  any  explanation. 

But  if  Christ,  instead  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  person,  had 
left  it  to  be  published  by  the  Apostles  only ;  the  question,  whether 
ii  was  his  Gospel,  would  have  instantly  been  raised  up  against  its 
acceptance  by  mankind.  Infidels  would  have  boldly  denied  it  to 
be  his  ;  and  Christians  would  have  been  perplexed,  not  only  con- 
cerning the  proper  answer  to  this  denial,  but  also  concerning 
their  own  Faith  and  Duty.  Even  now.  Unitarians,  as  well  as 
Infidels,  hold  out  a  distinction  between  the  Gospel;  that  is,  as 
they  intend,  the  personal  Instructions  of  Cl^t ;  and  the  Epistles^ 
which  they  consider  as  the  mere  Comments  of  Christ's  followers. 
Thus  Lord  Bolinghroke  declares  the  system  of  religion,  both 
Natural  and  Revealed,  to  be  excellent,  and  plainly  taught;  as  it 
was  taught  by  Christ,  and  recorded  by  his  Evangelists :  *'  a 
complete  system  to  all  the  purposes  of  Religiont*''  Nay,  he  speaks 
of  it  directly,  as  revealed  hy  God  himself  %•  '^  Christianity,  ge- 
nuine Christianity,'^  he  says  again,  ^'  is  contained  in  the  Gospel,  it 
is  the  Word  of  God§.''     At  the  same  time.  Lord  Bolingbroke  de* 

t  Leland,  Vol.  3,  P.  163,  164.  t  ^    169.  »  IM. 
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dares,  that  St.  Paul  has  preached  another  Gospel ;  and  that  the 
New  Testament  contains  two  Gospels.  In  the  same  manner  Mr. 
CkM  declares,  that  St.  Paul  preached  another  Gospel,  which 
WSB  emttradictory  to  that  of  Christ.  Unitarians,  also,  are  plainly 
onwilling  to  allow  the  same  respect,  and  confidence,  to  be  due 
to  the  Apostolic  writings,  which  they  appear  to  consider  as  due 
to  the  words  of  Christ ;  and,  like  the  Infidels  above  mentioned^ 
tdmlt,  that  the  Gospels  possess  a  higher  character  than  the  Epis- 
tles. 

To  what  a  length  this  scheme  of  thought  would  have  been  car- 
ried, had  Christ  never  preached  at  all,  and  how  far  the  character 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  an  undoubted  Revelation,  would  have 
been  acknowledged,  if  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  it  con- 
Ikios,  had  been  declared  by  the  Apostles  only,  it  is  difficult  to  di- 
vine.   From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  facts  just  recited,  and 
others  like  them,  it  may  be  easily  believed,  that  the  character  of 
(h^  New  Testament  as  inspired,  would  have  been  seriously  afiect- 
ed ;  and,  with  respect  to  multitudes  who  now  admit  it  uncondi- 
tionally, overthrown ;  and  that  the  character  of  Christ,  as  the 
Lawgiver  of  the  Church  would  have  been  obscured.      In  some 
instances  it  would  have  been  doubted,  and  in  others  denied ;  and 
his  pre-eminence  in  this  important  particular  would,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  been  unseen,  and  unregarded. 

II.  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel,  that 
he  might  sanction  its  Doctrines,  Precepts,  and  Ordinances,  with 
his  own  authority. 

The  Doctrines,  Precepts,  and  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are 
rules  of  the  feith,  practice,  and  worship,  of  all,  to  whom  it  is 
made  known.  Whenever  a  rule  of  this  nature  is  published  to 
any  man,  the  great  question,  naturally  asked  by  him,  is,  always : 
"  By  what  authority  am  I  required  to  conform  to  this  rule?'*  In 
matters  of  conscience,  even  an  ignorant  man  knows,  that  no  be- 
ing, except  God,  has  any  right  to  prescribe  to  him  rules  of  obe- 
dience. When  God  prescribes  to  him,  the  prescription  is  a  law  : 
When  man  prescribes  to  him,  it  is  only  advice.  But  between 
law  and  advice  the  difference,  in  this  case,  is  infinite. 

Christ,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  the  only,  and  the  rightful  La  w- 
to  his  Church.     Had  ho  no^  rlorlarod  tho  Gospel  in  hi8  0Wii 
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persooy  the  question,  whether  it  was  his  Gospel,  would  have  ariseDi 
not  only  against  its  claims  to  be  a  Revelation,  butali»o  against iU 
authority,  and  consequent  obligation.  The  authority  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  men,  is  certainly  less  than  that  of  Christ,  as  a  man  *,  foi 
he  was  a  wiser  and  better  man  than  they. 

According  to  every  scheme  of  Christianity,  even  according  to 
that  of  the  Socinians,  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  terminates  in 
Christ,  as  the  original  Publisher  of  it  to  mankind ;  and  in  thii 
view  is  of  more  import,  and  higher  obligation,  than  if  it  had  ter- 
minated in  the  Apostles.  The  Apostles  might,  indeed,  have  beer 
admitted  as  upright  and  unexceptionable  witnesses  of  facts;  aoc 
full  credit  might  have  been  given  to  their  testimony.  But  whei 
they  prescribed  rules  of  faith  and  practice,  their  authority  wouk 
easily  have  been  questioned :  for  in  this  case  they  would  have  need- 
ed  not  only  an  unexceptionable  character,but  a  divine  commission 
Had  the  Apostles  told  us,  (as,  if  Christ  had  not  personally  preach 
cd  the  Gospel,  they  must  have  told  us,)  only,  that  Christ  was  bom 
lived  and  died,  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  manner ;  it  is  no 
easy  to  conceive  how  they  would  have  proved,  satisfactorily  u 
mankind,  their  reception  of  such  a  commission  from  him.  Th< 
mind  would  instinctively,  fondly,  and  anxiously,  have  asked 
''  whether  this  distin;i;uished  person  did  not,  while  in  the  world 
teach  those  around  him  the  superior  wisdom,  which  he  possess 
ed.  If  he  did  not ;  why  did  he  not  ?  If  he  did  ;  why  were  no 
his  instructions  rcconlcd." 

The  absolute  want  of  an  answer  to  these  questions  would, 
think,  have  left  this  subject  in  a  state  of  obscurity,  not  only  dis 
trcssinj^,  but  perplexing,  and  dangerous. 

Of  this  obscurity  Infidels,  would  not  have  failed  to  avail  them 
selves  ;  as  they  now  do  of  every  seeming  difficulty,  and  disadvan 
iage,  under  which  they  suppose  Christianity  to  labour.  Thej 
would  have  asked  triumphantly,  **  How  does  it  appear,  that  thesi 
doctrines,  precepts,  or  ordinances,  are  Christ's ;  and  not  merelj 
the  dictates  of  his  followers  ?  In  many  instances  we  acknowledge 
them  to  be  true  doctrines,  sound  and  useful  precepts,  and  harmles) 
ordinances  ;  such  as  may  bo  believed,  and  obeyed,  reasonablj 
enough ;  but  where  is  the  proof,  that  they  were  intended  to  bf 
laws  of  faith  and  conduct,  binding  the  consciences  of  men  1  I 
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thia  had  been  their  character,  would  Dot  Christ,  the  soarce  ol 
this  system,  have  declared  it,  during  his  residence  on  earth  f  The 
£u:t,  that  he  did  not,  to  say  the  least,  renders  the  point  doubtful ; 
and,  of  course,  releases  mankind  from  any  obligation  to  obey.'' 
What  Infidels  would  thus  have  boldly  advanced,  Socinian$ 
would  probably  have  readily  admitted ;  and  multitudes  of  cole 
and  timid  believers  would,  as  probably,  have  followed  in  theii 
train.  In  this  manner,  the  whole  system  might  have  assumed  c 
new  face,  and  the  whole  Church  a  different  character. 

All  these  things  would,  also,  have  acquired  peculiar  strength 

and  consistency,  from  the  fact,  that  the  Apostles  aUribute  the  Oo8> 

pd  wholly  to  Christ ;  as  being  origiixally ,  and  exclusively^  hi» 

"  Where,"  it  would  be  asked,  "  is  the  proof  of  this  great  fact  ?  N< 

record  is  left  of  the  Instructions  of  Christ  himself,  to  indicate  hii 

pleasure.     This  certainly  is  strange ;  and,  if  it  was  really  his  wil 

that  we  should  obey  these  precepts  and  receive  these  doctrines 

unaccountable.     In  a  case  of  such  importance,  he  cannot  be  be 

lieved  to  have  left  us  in  any  doubt ;  much  less  in  so  serious  a  per 

plexity.     His  absolute  silence,  therefore,  in  a  matter  of  this  mag 

nitude,  furnishes  no  small  reason  to  beHove,that  he  intended  and  re 

quired,  noconformity,  or  obedience,  of  this  nature,  on  our  part.' 

From  these  objections  and  others  like  them,  the  Church,  an< 

those,  individually  and  successively,  of  whom  in  every  period  i 

waA  to  be  formed,  would  undoubtedly  have  experienced  man] 

difficulties  and  perplexities,  in  the  way  of  their  faith  and  obedi 

ence.     Nor  would   the   powerful  arguments,  derived  from  th< 

lives,  and  the  miracles,  of  the  Apostles,  be  able  to  remove  thes( 

difliculties.     In  spite  of  these  arguments,  difficulties  even  noi 

exist,  sufficiently  perplexing  to  stumble  the  weak,  and  ensnar 

the  unguarded.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  by  the  sup 

posed  silence  of  Christ  all  these  would  be  mightily  enhanced 

The  Gospel  is  probably  reverenced  by  those,  who  reverence  i 

at  all,  in  a  degree,  g^enei'ally  proportioned  to  their  views  concern 

ing  its  Author.     Trinitarians  regard  it  with  the  highest  venera 

lion ;  Brians  with  a  less  degree ;  and  Socinians,  particularly  th 

followers  of  Doctor  Priestley^  with  the  least.     Even  these,  how 

ever,  regard  Christ  with  more  respect,  than  they  render  to  th 

AposUes.    Had  the  Gospel  been  preached  by  the  Apostles  onh 
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there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  by  every  one  of  these  classes  of  men 
it  would  have  been  regarded  with  a  still  lower  degree  of  venera- 
tion. To  believe  its  doctrines,  to  obey  its  precepts,  and  to  ce- 
lebrate its  ordinances,  would  have  been  felt  to  be  a  duty,  less  pow- 
erfully incumbent  on  mankind,  less  obligatory,  and  less  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  salvation* 

It  ought  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Scriptures  themselves 
furnish  a  solid  foundation  for  this  distinction.  St.  Paul,  Heb.  ii. 
1 — 3,  says,  7%ere/bre,  (that  is,  on  account  of  the  exalted  Charac- 
ter of  Christ,  displayed  in  the  pi^eding  chapter,)  we  ought  to  give 
the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have  heard^  lest  at  am/ 
time  we  should  let  them  slip.  For,  if  the  word  spoken  ijf  Angels 
was  steadfast  J  and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a 
just  recompense  of  reward}  How  shall  we  escape,  tfwe  neglect  se 
great  salvation  ;  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord^ 
and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  those  that  heard  him  f  In  the  |Mt^ 
ceding  chapter,  the  Apostle  had  proved  the  entire  and  infinite  su- 
periority of  Christ  to  Angels.  From  this  character  of  the  Saviour 
he  derives  the  inference,  just  read ;  viz.  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  escape  to  such,  as  neglect  the  salvation,  which  He  published 
with  his  own  mouth.  The  justice  of  the  Inference  he  proves  by 
the  fact,  that  even  those,  who  disobeyed  the  word  spoken  by  An- 
gels, were  uniformly,  and  equitably,  punished.  Those,  therefore, 
he  says,  cannot  possibly  escape  punishment,  who  neglect  the 
word  spoken  by  Christ,  a  person  so  much  greater  and  better  than 
Angels. 

Again,  Chap.  x.  38,  29,  He  says.  He  that  despised  Moses*  law 
died  without  mercy.  Of  how  mtich  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye, 
shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  underfoot  the  Son  of 
God?  In  both  these  instances  the  Apostle  evidently  considers 
the  guilt  of  disobeying  Christ  as  greater  than  that  of  disobeying 
other  publishers  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  of  course  attributes  to 
Christ,  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  an  authority,  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  person.  These  very  passages,  had  they  been  writ- 
ten, as  substantially  they  might  have  been,  would  perhaps  have 
been  quoted  against  the  Apostles  themselves,  if  Christ  had  not' 
pi*eached  the  Gospel  in  person. 

III.  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Oospel^  thai 
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tu  might  appear  in  the  world  as  a  Preacher  of  Truth  and  Right' 
tmuness* 

The  importance  of  Christ's  assumption  of  this  character  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  particulars. 

1st*  The  importance  of  the  Character  xt8e\f. 

No  intellectual  character  is  so  great,  or  so  important,  as  this. 
The  highest  wisdom  and  authority  are  here  united,  and  exhibited 
with  unrivalled  lustre.  The  subjects  unfolded  are  the  most  in« 
teresting  in  the  Universe :  The  character,  pleasure,  and  ivbrks, 
of  God  ;  the  natui«,  and  destiny,  of  Man ;  the  nature  of  holiness 
and  sin ;  the  laws,  by  which  our  duty  is  prescribed  and  regulat- 
ed ;  the  means,  by  which  eternal  life  is  obtained ;  the  termina- 
tion of  this  earthly  system ;  and  the  introduction  of  another,  whol- 
ly new,  immortal,  and  divine. 

In  the  assumption  of  this  character  CShrist  became  the  Lawgi- 
ver, and  Teacher,  of  a  World,  and  ifideed  of  the  Universe ;  un- 
folded all  the  wisdom,  and  all  the  holiness,  attainable  by  mankind 
throoj^ut  endless  duration ;  and  disclosed  the  perfect  attributes 
and  immeasurable  glories,  of  Jehovah.  Angels  in  his  instruc- 
tions saw  what  ail  the  splendours  of  the  heavenly  system  had 
never  illuminated ;  and  found  a  wisdom,  displayed  on  the  foot- 
stool of  the  Creator,  which  their  own  exalted  world,  notwith- 
standing the  perfection  with  which  it  is  arrayed,  had  never  usher- 
ed into  light.  In  this  character,  then,  it  was  suitable  to  the  glo- 
ry of  Christ,  that  he  should  have  the  pre-eminenee. 

Sdly.  The  lustre  which  it  shed  tpon  his  life. 

Christ  is  the  only  Teacher,  ever  found  in  this  world,  whose  life 
exactly,  and  perfectly,  accorded  with  his  instructions.  No  ob- 
ject is  so  edifying,  as  this  accordance.  The  perfect  holiness  of 
the  Redeemer  would  have  been  less  clearly  seen  and  less  deeply 
felt*  if  we  could  not  have  compared  his  actions  with  the  perfect 
rales  of  life,  uttered  by  his  own  mouth.  This  truth  needs  no 
other  evidence,  except  the  continual  appeal  to  the  fact,  made  by 
all  Christians  in  their  conversation  and  writings;  an  appeal, 
showing  more  forcibly,  than  arguments  can  do,  the  strong  im- 
pressions, made  by  this  fieict  on  their  minds.  The  peculiar  ex- 
cellence and  dignity  of  Christ  is  here  seen  with  the  highest  ad- 
vantage ;  as  beinc:  seen  in  the  strongest  lights  and  seon  alone. 
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3dly.  The  proofs  which  it  furnished^  that  all  his  precepts  art  cm- 
pable  of  being  obeyed,  with  a  suitable  disposition,  by  a  human  being* 

Christ  was  a  man,  as  well  as  God  ;  differing  from  other  men 
only  in  wisdom,  and  excellence.  In  this  character  he  perfectly 
observed  every  precept,  which  he  uttered,  so  far  as  it  was  appli- 
cable to  himself.  In  this  manner  he  taught,  unanswerably,  that 
Other  teachera,  and  all  other  men,  would  do  the  same,  if  they  pos- 
sessed, and. so  far  as  they  possessed,  the  same  disposition.  The 
precepts,  therefore,  are  reasonable  in  themselves ;  and  all  the 
difficulty,  found  by  us  in  obeying  them,  arisen  from  our  disincli- 
nation. Had  Christ  left  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  by  the  Aposp 
ties  only ;  this  trait  in  his  character  would,  at  the  best,  have  been 
dimly  seen,  and  feebly  regarded. 

4thly .  7%e  Example^  which  he  thus  furnished  to  all  future  preach- 
ers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  example  of  Christ  in  this  respect  is  perfect.  A  particu* 
lar  display  of  its  excellencies  will,  however,  be  mwe  advan- 
tageously made  hereafter.  Suffice  it,  now,  to  observe,  that  it  was 
an  example  indispensably  necessary  for  men  in  every  period  of 
time,  and  peculiarly  at  the  time,  when  it  was  furnished.  The 
Gospel  then  began  to  be  preached;  and  the  manner,  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  preached,  all  future  preachers  needed  to  know,  for 
their  direction :  the  gentleness,  meekness,  candour,  patience, 
clearness,  simplicity,  firmness,  boldness,  and  unwavering  integri- 
ty, which  every  preacher  ought  to  display ;  which  Christ  alone 
has  perfectly  displayed ;  but  which  thousands  of  preachers  have 
exhibited  in  far  higher  degrees,  than  they  would  ever  have  reach- 
ed, if  they  had  not  been  presented  with  this  glorious  Example 
to  direct,  and  animate,  them  in  this  great  duty. 

The  Examples  of  this  nature,  actually  existing  at  that  time  in 
the  world,  were  such,  as  only  to  mislead,  and  corrupt,  those  who 
followed  them.  The  pride  of  hoi\k  Jewish  and  Htathen  Teachers ; 
the  dissoluteness  of  their  lives;  their  covetousness ;  their  sickly 
love  of  human  applause ;  the  blind  devotion  of  the  former  to  the 
silly  and  immoral  traditions  of  the  Elders ;  and  the  theoretical 
spirit,  the  sophistry,  and  the  empty  declamation,  of  the  latter; 
rendered  a  new  example,  free  from  all  these  deplorable  defeclSf 
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iodispeDsable  to  all  future  teachers,  who  wished  to  benefit  their 
feibw-inen. 

IV.  A  wai  necessary  J  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel,  in  or- 
ierto  the  amUhoritative  abolition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic 
sjtkm. 

These  peculiarities  are  called  by  St,  Peter,  Acts  xv.  10,  a 
Yoke,  wkieh  neither  our  fathers,  nor  we,  (that  is,  the  Jews,)  were  able 
tohmr.    For  the  Gentiles  at  large  it  would  have  been  not  only 
an  insupportable  yoke,  but  a  system  of  rites  and  duties,  with 
which  their  accordance  would,  in  many  cases,  have  been  impos- 
■siNt.    Still  all  these  were  sanctioned  by  an  authority  confessed- 
ly divine.     Equal  authority  was  necessary  to  abrogate  them. 
Yet  this  abrogation  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  Gospel.     The  authority  of  the  Apostles  would  not,  I  think,  in 
this  case,  have  been  submitted  to  by  the  Jews  ;  nor  easily  have 
been  placed  in  their  estimation  above,  nor  in  an  even  balance 
widi,  that  of  Moses  ;  but  would  probably  have  been  classed  with 
that  of  the  Prophets,  who  succeeded  Moses,  and  who  were  uni- 
versalty,  and  justly,  considered  as  possessing  an  authority  infe- 
rior to  hia. 

The  Jews  were  taught  to  expect  the  only  material  change^ 
vhich  would  ever  exist  in  the  Mosaic  system,  from  that  Prophet, 
nhom  ike  Lord  their  God  was  to  raise  up  unto  them,  like  unto  Mo^ 
ses.  This  Prophet  not  one  of  the  Apostles  could  claim  to  be. 
Not  one  of  them,  therefore,  could  arrogate  to  himself  the  authori- 
ty, by  which  that  system  was  to  be  changed.  This  belonged 
exclmirely  to  Christ,  the  Prophet  thus  foretold ;  the  Prophet, 
firom  whom  the  Scriptures  themselves  taught  the  Jews  to  expect 
material  alterations  in  their  religion. 

Had,  Christ,  then,  been  silent  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  the  Jews  could  have  been  persuaded,  that  the  sys- 
tem was  to  "be  changed  at  all ;  nor,  if  they  had  not  been  persuad- 
ed, bow  the  Gentiles  could  cither  have  realized,  or  maintained, 
this  important  fact. 

V.  h  was  necessary,  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel,  to 
Jurmskmn  opportunity  of  faith,  and  conversion,  to  the  Jews,  who  /ir- 
eii  of  thai  time. 

Although  Christ,  as  a  preacher^  was  less  successful  (hau  his 
Vol.  II.  30 
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Apostles,  yet  wc  ic9.rn  from  the  Scriptures,  that  several  hundreds, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  in  all  probability  thousands,  believed 
his  word.  The  importance  of  this  event  needs  no  explanation, 
so  far  as  the  salvation  of  these  believers  only  is  considered.  Bat 
there  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  this  subject  demands  an 
explanation  at  the  present  time.  The  persons,  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  Christ,  were  themselves  the  only  Preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  whom  at  his  ascension  he  left  behind  him  in  the  world. 
From  his  preaching  they  derived  their  own  conversion,  and  their 
qualifications  for  the  business  of  converting  others.  The  exis- 
tence of  these  Preachers,  since  all  Christians  become  converts 
by  means  of  the  truths,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  conversion  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  was  equally  necessary  to  the  conversion  of  them- 
selves. 

When  we  remember,  that  in  the  number  of  the  Preachers  of  the 
Gospel  the  Apostles  are  included,  the  importance  of  this  article 
will  appear  in  its  proper  light.  To  them  the  whole  Christian 
world,  throughout  the  past,  present,  and  future,  ages  of  time,  con- 
fessedly owes  its  redemption  from  Spiritual  darkness,  and  its  in- 
troduction into  the  marvellous  light  of  Christ^s  kingdom. 

But  it  is  only  indebted  to  them  in  the  immediate  sense.  Ulti- 
mately, this  immense  blessing  is  owing  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Redeemer  himself.  The  importance  of  his  preaching,  therefore, 
may  be  fairly  estimated  from  the  greatness  of  the  blessing. 

VI.  //  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel j  fot 
the  purpose  offurnishing  important  evidence  of  its  divine  origin. 

Interesting  evidrnre  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  is  deriv* 
edfrom  the  fart,  thnt  ii  was  preached  by  Christ;  and  that  in  twc 
ways. 

1st.  It  cannot  be  rationally  supposed^  that  a  mere  many  educaiti 
as  he  WAS  without  any  advantages,  beside  those  enjoyed  by  the  pwt\ 
people  of  the.  Jewish  nation,  generally ^  could  have  devised  the  Gfot* 
pel  by  the  strength  of  hii  own  mind* 

The  Jexos  asked,  with  the  utmost  good  sense,  this  question  con* 
cerning  our  Saviour:  How  knoweth this  man  letters,  having  neve\ 
learned?  John  vii.  15.  The  only  rational  answer  to  this  in 
quiry  is,  that  what  they  meant  by  letters^  viz.  the  wisdom  whid 
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U  tmtgktj  he  received  immediately  from  God.  It  is  plain- 
ly impossible,  that  he  should  have  devised  this  wisdom,  had 
he  been  ever  so  advantageously  educated,  either  from  the 
friToloQS  and  superstitious  doctrines  of  his  countrymen,  or 
finm  the  Tain,  gross,  erring,  and  self-contradiciory  philosophy 
of  the  Heathen*  Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  imagined  more  un- 
like the  Gospel  of  Christ,  than  the  instructions,  given  by  both 
these  classes  of  men.  But  Christ  was  not  thus  educated.  On 
the  contrary;  he  was  in  the  proper  sense  an  unlearned  man. 
That,  which  he  taught ;  sprang  up,  therefore,  originally  in  his 
ova  niiad.  But  no  other  such  mind  ever  appeared  in  this  world. 
Nor  was  such  wisdom  ever  taught,  here,  by  any  man,  whether 
leeracd  or  unlearned.  That  it  should  be  taught  by  a  man  un- 
karoedy.as  he  was,  from  the  mere  force  of  his  own  mind,  is  a  far 
more  improbable  counteraction  of  those  laws,  which  regulate, 
sod  limit,  the  nature  of  man,  than  a  Revelation  from  God  can  be, 
of  any  supposable  laws  of  nature. 

3dly«  Christ  proved  the  Gospel  to  be  from  God  by  his  life  and 
miraetss. 

Christ  asserted  his  Doctrine  to  be  derived  immediately  from 
God.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  he  wrought  a  multi- 
tude of  wonderful  miracles ;  and  appealed  to  themj  as  decisive 
evidence,  that  it  was  true.  A  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none 
but  God ;  for  no  other  being  can  suspend,  or  counteract,  that  in- 
finite power,  which  is  unceasingly  employed  in  bringing  events 
to  pass,  according  to  those,  which  are  called  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  God  cannot  work  a  miracle,  to  support  a  falsehood :  for  this 
would  be  no  other  than  a  declaration,  that  the  falsehood  was  true. 
The  miracles  of  Christ,  therefore,  were  an  unquestionable  proof 
that  his  Gospel  is  a  Revelation  from  God. 

The  holiness  of  his  life  is  another  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Gospel :  a  proof  not  less  solid,  although,  perhaps,  less  fre- 
quently allowed  its  full  force.  No  mil^cle  is  a  more  palpable 
contradiction  to  the  laws,  which  respect  the  nature  of  man  in  this 
world,  than  the  perfect  holiness  of  Christ.  At  the  ;amc  time, 
this  character  forbids,  as  absurd  and  contemptible,  the  suppo- 
sition, that  he  was  capable  of  uttering  a  known  falsehood. 

But  Christ  declared,  that  his  Gospel  was  from  God.     Coming 
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from  such  a  person,  the  assertion  cannot,  without  perfect   irra- 
tionality, be  called  into  question. 

Had  not  these  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  been 
^  furnished  by  Christ ;  the  evidence  on  this  subject  would  undoubt- 
edly stand  on  very  different  ground,  and  want  not  a  little  of  its 
present  strength,  and  completeness. 

VIL  //  was  necessary^  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gotpelj  in 
order  to  the  fulfilment  of  numerous  prophecies,  which  foretold  this 
part  of  his  character. 

One  of  these,  contained  in  Isaiah  Ixi.  and  applied  by  Christ  to 
himself,  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  may  stand  in  the  place  of  all  others. 
TTie  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  mc,  because  he  has  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken 
^eartcd^  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovern^  of 
sight  to  the  blind  ^  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised;  to  preach 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.     The  predictions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  not  written,  merely  that  they  might  be  fulfilled ;  but, 
when  they   wei*e  written,  it  became  indispensable^  that  tbey 
should  be  fulfilled.     The  prophetical  character  of  Christ  was 
predicted,  because  it  was  an  event,  determined  on  by  infinite 
Wisdom ;  because  of  its  own  intrinsic  importance,  and  utility  ^^ 
the  universe ;  and  because  the  prediction  itself,  also,  was    i^ 
many  respects  useful  and  important.     After  it  was  once  writt^^? 
those,  who  hear  mc,  will  without  the  aid  of  an  explanation  cJ'S' 
cern  \^ith  a  glance,  that  its  fulfilment  became  indispensable. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  some  others  which  we  can  comp^C" 
hend,  and  undoubtedly  for  others,  which  lie  beyond  our  reach*  '' 
was  necessary,  that  Christ  should  assume,  and  execute,  the  ofi^^ 
of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.     It  is  hoped,  that  this  attempt    ^^ 
elucidate  a  subject,  so  interesting  in  itself,  of  such  magnitude  '" 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  and  yet  so  rarely  an  object  of  investi- 
gation, or  even  of  attention,  will  not  be  unedifying  to  those  per- 
sons, who  regard  the  Mediation  of  Christ  with  reverence  andcoi»' 
placency. 


SERMON   XLV. 


CHRIST  A  PROPHET. 


HIS  PERSONAL  PREACHING. 


THE  THINGS  WHICH  HE  TAUGHT. 


John  vii.  46. 

The  Officers  answeredj  Never  man  spake  like  this  Man. 

Id  the  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  Character  of 
Christ  as  a  Prophet  /  or  as  the  great  Preacher  of  Tntth  and  Right- 
eousness ;  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  The  Necessity  of  his  preaching  the  Gospel : 
IL  The  Things,  which  he  taught : 

IIL   The  Manner  of  his  preaching  :  and, 
!¥•    The  Consequences  of  his  preaching. 
.  The  first  of  these  subjects  I  discussed  at  that  time,     i  shall  now 
proceed  to  an  Examination  of  the 

II.  Viz.  The  Things  which  he  taught. 

In  the  context  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sanhedrim  sent  Officers 
to  take  Christ,  as  he  was  preaching  in  the  temple,  and  bring  him 
before  them.  When  they  returned  without  him,  they  were  asked 
by  the  Sanhedrim,  why  they  had  not  brought  him.  They  an- 
swered in  the  words  of  the  text;  Never inan  spake  like  this  man, 
(that  is,)  '^  The  things  which  he  said,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
said  them,  were  such,  as  never  before  wero  exhibited  bv  anv 
human  beinji;." 
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These  words  were  uttered  by  Jtwiy  his  enemies ;  by  officot 
and  dependents  of  the  Sanhedrim^  his  most  bitter  enemies ;  by 
those  officers,  when  commissioned  to  seize  him  for  trial,  and  pu- 
nishment ;  by  those  officers,  therefore,  when  under  the  strongest 
motives  to  take  him,  as  being  exposed  to  danger  and  punishmenti 
if  they  did  not  take  him;  and,  finally,  are  uttered,  as  containing 
the  only  reason,  why  they  did  not  take  him.  All  these  facts 
teach  us,  that  the  things  which  Christ  spoke,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  tliem,  were  singularly  excellent  and  impressive; 
so  excellent  and  impressive,  as  to  induce  these  Jews  to  allege  it, 
as  the  only  reason  why  they  had  not  performed  their  official  duty* 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  more  convincing  testimony  could 
have  been  given  to  the  unrivalled  excellency  of  Christ's  preach- 
ing. Particularly  will  this  appear,  if  we  remember,  that  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christ  violated  all  the  prejudices  of 
the  human  heart ;  especially  of  Jews  ;  and  that  there  was  nothing 
in  his  manner^  of  the  kind  which  is  usually  called  popular^  or 
calculated  to  catch,  for  the  moment,  the  applause  of  hJs  audiencct 
and  produce  a  favourable  bias  towards  the  Speaker*  In  the  con- ' 
sideration  of  this  and  the  following  heads,  we  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  examine,  in  some  measure,  how  far  the  things,  record- 
ed of  Christ,  will  warrant  us  to  entertain  the  same  opinion. 

Among  other  things,  taught  by  Christ,  I  shall  mention 

I.  7%e  Abolition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  system. 

The  Mosaic  system  consisted  of  three  great  parts ;  the  Moral, 
the  Judicial  or  Political,  and  the  Ceremonial.  All  the  peculiari- 
ties of  this  system  belong  to  the  two  last ;  the  first  being  in  its 
own  nature  applicable  to  mankind,  generally,  in  all  circum- 
stances. That  these  peculiarities  were  one  day  to  be  abolished 
was  often  indicated  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  from 
the  days  of  Moses  down  to  those  of  Malachi.  This  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  indicated  by  our  Saviour  himself  in  his  discourse  to 
the  disciples,  going  to  Emmaus.  Luke  xxiv.  25,  &c.  Then  he 
said  unto  them^  O  fools j  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the 
Prophets  have  spoken.  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these 
things^  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  P  Andy  beginning  at  Moses  and 
all  the  Prophet Sy  he  expounded  unto  them,  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the 
things  concerning  himself      The  things  concerning  Christ  are 
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here  asserted  to  have  been  spoken  &y  JIfetet  and  all  the  prophets : 

Tiz«  his  life,  death,  and  exaltation.    But  with  these,  we  know, 

was  interwoven  a  change  in  the  Mosaic  system ;  a  change,  there* 

fore,  more  or  less  exhibited  by  Moses,  and  by  all  the  succeeding 

prophets ;  by  some  of  them  expressly  ;  by  others  only  in  hint; 

allusion,  or  inference. 

St»  Paul^  who  informs  us,  that  Christ  h^ih  blotted  otU  this  hand" 
writing  of  ordinances,  which  mas  against  us,  and  contrary  to  vs  ; 
taken  it  out  of  the  way,  and  nailed  it  to  his  cross^  who  declares, 
that  Christ  hath  made  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  one ;  and  broken 
imn  the  middle  wall  of  partition^  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity 
Utmeen  them,  even  the  law  of  commandments,  contained  in  ordi^ 
mneesf  argues  this  fact,  also,  at  length,  as  declared  by  the  Pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  For,  saith  he,  if  that  first  Covenant  had  been  fault- 
less,  then  should  no  place  have  been  sought  for  the  second.  But 
finding  fault,  he  saith,  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  when 
I  mill  coinplete  a  new  Covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  the 
house  of  Judah,  &c.  By  saying,  A  new  Covenant,  he  hath  made 
the  former  old.  Jfow  that  which  decayeth,  and  waxeth  old,is  rea* 
iyto  vanish*.    See  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  &c.     Heb.  viii.  7,  &c. 

The  Mosaic  system  therefore,  was  originally  designed  in  part, 
(?iz«  that  part  of  it,  which  consisted  otthe  commandments  contain* 
ed  in  Ordinances,)  to  be  abolished,  at  some  future  period.  It 
was  also  to  be  abolished,  when  the  J^ew  Covenant  was  to  be 
eompleted;  the  Covenant,  originally  published  to  Abraham,  but 
completed  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 

That  it  was  to  be  abolished  by  Christ  is  indicated  in  the  pro- 
phecy concerning  him,  dwelt  on  so  largely  in  the  preceding  dis- 
course* I  will  raise  up  unto  them  a  Prophet  like  unto  thee,  that  is, 
a  Prophet,  who,  like  thee,  shall  bring  into  the  Church  a  new  dis- 
pensation, and  change  whatever  needs  alteration  in  the  old ;  even 
as  thou  hast  done  with  respect  to  the  patriarchal  dispensation. 

The  same  truth  is,  also,  abundantly  declared  by  preceding 
Prophets,  especially  Isaiah;  who  describes  at  large  the  very 
changes,  actually  made  by  Christ  in  this  dispensation,  almost  as 
distinctly  a^i  the  Apostles ;  at  least  in  several  particulars. 

'  Macknight- 
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Christ  published  this  abolitiouof  the  peculiarities  of  the  Moioie 

w 

system. 

In  the  first  place,  by  teaehingj  that  the  OentUesj  as  well  a»  Uu 
JetoSj  were  henceforth  to  be  the  people  of  God, 

And  /,  saith  he,  if  I  be  lifted  up^  will  draw  all  men  imlo  tiM. 
John  zii.  32.  Again  ;  And  other  sheep  J  have,  which  are  not  t^ 
this  fold  ;  thcnty  also,  must  I  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice; 
and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  Shepherd. 

The  Jews,  under  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  were  the  only  peo- 
ple of  God.  All  others,  who  became  members  of  the  Church,  be- 
came such  by  being  proselyted  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and  obey- 
ing the  Jewish  laws  throughout ;  in  other  words,  by  becoming 
Jews  in  every  thing,  except  blomj.  But  Christ  here  declam, 
that  the  Gentiles,  as  such,  shall  become  members  of  his  Church, 
and  belong  to  his  fold ;  hear,  and  follow  him ;  and  thus  constitute 
a  part  of  the  people  of  God. 

Secondly.  By  teaching  the  uselessness  of  external  rites* 

Christ  exhibited  in  many  ways  the  emptiness  of  external  rites  i 
particularly  by  declaring,  that  meats  and  washings,  and  other 
things  of  the  like  nature,  neither  purified  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on 
the  other  defiled,  the  man :  and  universally  by  showing,  that  in* 
ternal  purity  and  integrity  constituted  the  only  object  of  the  di- 
vine approbation,  and  the  only  title  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Thirdly.  By  instituting  a  new  Ministry  in  the  Church* 

This  he  did  by  Commissioning  the  Apostles,  and  all  other  mi- 
nisters, Matt,  xxviii.  1 8,  &c.  to  go  into  all  the  World,  preaching  Uu 
Gospel,  and  discipling  all  nations,  and  baptizing  them  in,  or  into 
the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost*  In 
this  Commission  he  invested  a  new  set  of  men,  in  the  place  of 
Jewish  Priests  and  Levites,  with  all  the  authority,  and  offices,  of 
ministers  in  the  future  Church  of  God.  The  Jewish  Ministry  was, 
therefore,  henceforth  done  away. 

Fourthly.  By  substituting  Baptism  and  the  Lord?s  Supper  for 
the  Jewish  Sacraments  of  Circumcision  and  the  Passover, 

Christ  made  Baptism  the  initiatory  ordinance  of  the  Chris- 
lian  Church,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  the  confirmatory  one.  Cir- 
'iimcision.  therefore,  nnd  the  Passover,  ceased  of  course.     Be- 
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sides,  the  Death  of  Christ  the  Antitype  of  the  Passover,  having 

taken  place ;  the  Passover,  which  typified  it,  ceased  of  course* 

Fifthly.  Bg  substituting  a  new,  simpUj  and  spiritual^  worship 

fm.\kt  ceremonial  worship  of  the  Jews.    In  his  discourse  with  the 

Sasmritan  woman,  Christ  said,  7%e  hourcometk,  and  now  w,  when 

iiu  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father,  in  spirit  and  in  tr%Uh; 

fhf  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.     Ood  is  a  Spirit ;  and 

Mqf  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

In  the  parable  Qfthe  sower,  also,  he  declares,  that  they,  who  re- 
CotmI  the  seed  m  good  ground,  are  such  as  receive  the  word  in  an 
hmtst  and  good  heart ;  and  that  these  only  are  either  fruitful  or 
Accepted.  . 

Sixthly*  Bjf  teaching  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped,  acceptably j 
^ksrevsr  he  was  sincerely  worshipped^  and  not  in  the  temple  at  Je* 
^'usdtm  onhfrn 

In  the  above  mentioned  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  wo* 
man,  Christ  said.  Woman,  believe  me^  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye 
mkall  neither  in  this  mountain^  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem^  worship  the 
JkAer.  He  also,  as  you  well  know,  predicted  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  temple,  and  its  services ;  declaring,  that  not  one 
9tmu  of  the  temple  should  be  left  upon  another,  which  should  not 
be  thrown  down;  that  Jerusalem  should  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled  ;  and 
that  all  these  things  should  come  to  pass  during  the  continuance 
oi  the  then  existing  generation.  In  the  mean  time^  he  declared 
to  his  disciples,  that  wherever  two  or  three  of  them  should  be  met 
together  m  his  name,  there  he  would  be  in  the  midst  of  them* 

It  needs  no  proof,  that  in  these  declarations  he  caused  the  sa* 
srifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease  ;  and  put  a  final  end  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Mosaic  system. 

II.  Christ  taught  the  same  system  of  Religion,  which  ww  taught 
by  Moses. 

The  system  of  Religion,  taught  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
is  one,  and  the  same.  This  Christ  has  himself  su£Bciently  declar- 
ed ID  his  sermon  on  the  Mount.  One  of  the  first  declarations  ia 
it,  is  this:  T%ink  not,  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  pro* 
pkets  ;  lam  not  come  to  destroy  j  but  to  fulfil. 

The  system  of  Mitural  Religion,  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
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one,  and  unchangeable.  Sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth  pass  awe 
than  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  of  the  Law,  on  which  it  is  founded,  an 
by  which  the  duties  of  it  are  required.  As  the  Law  is  unchangi 
able ;  so  the  duties,  which  it  requires,  are  unchangeable  al» 
The  Relations,  on  which  this  Law  is  founded,  and  whence  tha 
duties  arise,  are  eternal  and  immutable.  Of  course,  the  La 
itself,  the  duties  which  it  requires,  and  the  conditions  of  accep 
ance  and  rejection,  together  with  all  the  truths,  or  doctrine 
which  in  Natural  Religion,  or  the  Religion  founded  on  mere  La^ 
are  the  proper,  obligatory  objects  of  Faith,  must  for  ever  be  tl 
same.  Accordingly,  our  Saviour,  when  the  Lawyer,  asked  hii 
tVhich  is  the  first  and  great  commandment  of  the  haw?  declare 
after  reciting  the  two  great  commands,  that  on  these  two  hang  c 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  ;  or  the  system  of  Religion  contain 
in  the  Old  Testament.  At  the  same  time,  he  recited  these  coi 
mands,  as  being  those,  on  which  was  also  suspended  his  own  r 
ligion ;  which  were  still  in  full  force,  and  the  foundation  of  i 
Virtue  or  Moral  Excellence. 

Nor  is  the  Christian  system  substantially  different  in  the  Nc 
Testament  from  what  it  is  in  the  Old.  By  the  Christian  systc 
1  intend  the  system  of  doctrines  and  duties j  by  means  of  which  ape 
tate  creatures  are  restored  to  obedience  and  favour.  The  Chsp^ 
says  St.  Paul,  was  preached  to  Abraham.  It  was  also  disclose 
to  our  first  parents.  Christ,  says  St.  Peter,  preached,  (that 
by  the  Voice  of  Noah,)  to  the  spirits  in  prison :  viz.  the  rebi 
lious  world,  imprisoned  under  the  divine  sentence,  during  Oi 
hundred  and  twenty  years  preceding  the  Deluge.  Your  fath 
Abraham,  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  rejoiced  to  see  my  don 
and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.  All  these,  says  St.  Paul,  speakii 
of  the  Old  Testament  Witnesses  from  Abel  to  Daniel  and  his  coi 
panions,  died  in  Faith  :  that  is,  the  Faith  of  the  Gospel*  Nc 
therefore,  says  the  same  Apostle  again  to  the  EpHesian  Chr 
tians,  Ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellaw'citizt 
with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God :  And  are  built  ^ 
f  he  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets;  Jesus  Christ  himsi 
being  the  chief  corner-stone.  It  would  be  useless  to  recite  mo 
passages  to  this  purpose ;  although  many  more  might  easily  ^ 
recited.     These  prove  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  there 
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system  of  Religion,  only,  taught  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
eitament ;  one  Law,  on  which  the  whole  is  ultimately  founded ; 
one  system  of  do<;trines  and  duties  of  what  is  called  natural  re- 
Hgwi ;  one  system  of  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christian  system^ 
cippn^riately  so  called :  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  not  only 
XjoAhrakam^  but  to  the  Jewish  and  Patriarclial  churches  in  every 
9Lgt :  that  good  men  have  always  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel : 
tliat  the  foundation  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  ifi  the  same :  and 
tliBt  of  both  Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief  comer-stone.  « 

IIL  Christ  taught  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  this  system. 
,By  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  I  intend 
tiiote,  which  are  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  obeyed,  in  order 
^  the  attainment  of  salvation.    Such,  for  example,  are  the  ex- 
istence and  perfections  of  the  one  God ;  the  law  of  God ;  its 
sighteous  and  reasonable  character ;  the  rebellion,  apostasy,  and 
corruption,  of  man  ;  the  impossibility  of  justification  by  the  works 
of  the  Law;  Christ's  own  divine  character  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  Saviour  of  men;  justification  by  faith  in  him;  the  na- 
ture and  necessity  of  regeneration,  faith,  repentance,  and  holiness 
of  heart  and  life;  a  future  state ;  a  judgment;  and  a  recompense 
of  reward  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  beyond  the  grave. 

I  will  not  say,  that  the  belief  of  every  one  df  these  is  indis|)en- 
sable  to  salvation,  but  they  arc  all  essential  parts  of  one  system ; 
and  within  this  list  is  found  whatever  is  thus  necessary  to  be 
believed.  That  Christ  taught  all  these  things  will  not,  I  sup- 
pose, be  questioned  by  any  man,  who  admits  that  they  are  at  all 
taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

IV.  Christ  taught  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures  more  plainly  and 
p€ffectly^  than  those  who  went  before  him. 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  considered  the  character  of  the  Re- 
deemer, as  the  Light  of  the  world ^  and  observed,  that  he  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  Scriptures,  as  the  source  of  ail  knowledge,  natural, 
revealed,  and  spiritual,  concerning  moral  subjects.  Agreeably 
to  this  general  character,  he  appeared  with  peculiar  splendour, 
as  the  great  Luminary  of  the  world,  while  executing  the  office  of 
a  Preacher  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Every  subject,  which  he 
discussed,  he  illustrated,  and  pvcry  duty,  enjoined  by  him,  he  in- 
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eulcated,  with  a  force,  distinctness,  and  impression,  utterly  unri- 
valled by  any  preceding  instructor. 

Particularly ;  he  explained  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Divim^ 
Law  far  more  perfectly  than  Moies  and  the  Prophets.  Of  th^  ^ 
truth  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  most  illustrious  instance, 
which  we  are  able  to  form  a  conception.  In  this  wonderful  A\m 
course  he  inverted  some,  and  subverted  others,  of  the  Jewish  opin 
ions,  established  a  long  time  before  he  commenced  his  ministi 
concerning  the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  religious  system ;  ex 
plained  the  extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  law  ;  and  taught 
the  wonderfully  various,  minute,  and  exact,  manner,  in  which  il 
precepts  are  applicable  to  the  moral  concerns  of  mankind. 
vid  had  formerly  said,  while  addressing  himself  to  the  Moat  High^ 
Thy  commandment  is  exceeding  broad.  But  Christ  first  unfolded 
the  extension  of  the  divine  law  to  every  thought  and  affection,  as 
well  as  to  every  word  and  action,  of  mankind.  At  the  same  time, 
he  exhibited  the  nature  of  genuine  obedience  in  a  light,  new,  and 
altogether  nobler  than  had  before  been  imagined ;  presenting  to 
the  eyes  of  mankind  this  obedience,  otherwise  termed  holinesii 
or  virtue,  as  more  expanded,  more  dignified,  more  refined,  and 
formed  for  a  destination  superior  to  what  was  found  in  the  in* 
structions,  given  by  the  wisest  men  under  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion. Whatever  was  limited,  and  merely  Jewish^  he  took  away ; 
cleansing  the  intellect  from  every  film,  which  had  bedimmed,  or 
narrowed,  its  views ;  and  releasing  the  heart  from  every  clog, 
which  had  checked  the  progress  of  its  affections.  The  soul,  there- 
fore, freed  in  this  manner  from  its  former  corporeal  incumbrances, 
was  prepared  by  his  instructions  to  renew  its  strength^  to  mount 
vp  with  wings  as  an  eagle^  to  run  in  the  Christian  course  and  not 
be  weary  ^  to  walk  and  not  faint. 

In  the  same  perfect  manner,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
this  very  discourse,  as  well  as  more  fully  in  his  discourses  at 
large,  he  explained  the  Gospel  to  mankind.  The  scheme  of  sal- 
vation to  apostates  through  a  Redeemer  was  very  imperfectly 
taught  by  Moses,  and  was  left  in  no  small  degree  of  obscurity  even 
by  David  and  Isaiah.  It  was  reserved  for  Christ,  by  whom  came 
grace  and  truth,  to  make  the  way  of  holiness  a  highway,  in  which 
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•m/'farmg  nun^  ihaughfooh,  were  by  no  necessity  compelled  to 
trr*  So  fully,  so  distinctly,  so  completely,  has  Christ  pointed 
out  the  way  to  eternal  life,  that  we  often  see  heathens,  savages^ 
slaTes,  and  even  litde  children,  as  well  as  unlettered  men  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  entering  into  it,  and  walking  safely  onward  to  the 
end. 

Among  the  things,  which  Christ  has  thus  clearly  explained  to 
mankind,  I  have  selected  the  following. 

1st.  He  taught  mankind,  that  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  all  virtut 
wnd  vice  J  or,  in  Scriptural  language,  of  holiness  and  sin. 

Ifott.  XV.  16,  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples  :  Are  ye  also  yet  with'^ 
mii  understanding  P  Do  not  ye  yet  understand,  that  whatsoever  en- 
ttreth  in  at  the  mouth  goeth  into  the  belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the 
draught.  But  those  things^  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth,  come 
forth  from  the  heart ;  and  they  defile  the  man.  For  out  of  the 
ksmrt proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries, fornications,  thefts, 
Joint  witness,  blasphemies.  These  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man  ; 
hd  to  tat  with  unusashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man.  And  again, 
Matthew  xii.  34,  He  said  to  the  Pharisees,  O  generation  of  vipers! 
how  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things  ?  for  out  of  the  abujidance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  trea* 
mrt  of  the  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things^  and  an  evil  man  out 
of  the  evil  treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things. 

By  declaring,  that  the  heart  was  the  only  seat  of  good  and  evil, 
Christ  taught  us  several  lessons  of  great  importance  to  our  safety 
and  well-being. 

He  taught  us,  particularly,  how  to  distinguish  with  accuracy  fte- 
twten  moral  good  and  evil. 

So  long  as  men  supposed  moral  good  and  evil  to  lie  either 
wholly,  or  partially,  in  their  external  actions,  it  was  impossible, 
ihat  they  should  make  this  distinction  with  any  degree  of  accuracy : 
ibr  the  very  same  external  actions,  so  entirely  the  same  as  to  be 
distinguishable  by  no  human  eye,  proceed  from  principles  direct- 
ly opposite,  and  are  intended  to  promote  directly  opposite  ends. 
In  the  actions  themselves,  therefore,  there  is  no  difference ;  and, 
<rf course,  no  foundation  for  any  distinction  in  their  moral  charac- 
ter. But,  when  the  good  and  evil  are  referred  to  the  heart,  the 
intention,  the  accordance  with  different  motives,  we  cannot  fail. 
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unless  through  an  unnecessary,  and  therefore  criminal,  negligence, 
to  discern  whether  we  form  good  or  bad  intentions,  and  whether 
we  accord  with  good  or  evil  motives.  In  this  manner  our  duty, 
and  our  disobedience  also,  are  in  ordinary  cases,  to  say  the  least, 
made  plain  and  obvious  \  and  we  are  saved  from  that  perplexity 
and  suspense,  whose  only  influence  it  is  to  delay,  bewilder,  and 
distress  the  mind. 

In  this  manner  alsoj  Christ  has  taught  ta,  where  our  principal 
safety  lies;  (viz.)  in  carefully  watching  our  thoughts* 

David  in  those  golden  precepts,  recited  by  Solomon  in  the  4th 
chapter  of  Proverbs^  had,  long  before  our  Saviour^s  incarnation, 
said,  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence  ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues 
of  life.  But  this  precept  seems  to  have  been  imperfectly  under* 
stood,  and  little  insisted  on,  and  its  importance  imperfectly  rea- 
lized, by  those  who  preceded  the  Redeemer.  He,  on  the  con* 
trary,  by  showing  that  the  heart  was  the  only  scat  of  good  and 
evil,  and  teaching  that  the  nature  of  the  streams  was  derived  sole- 
ly from  the  fountain,  taught,  also,  in  a  manner  which  could  not 
be  misapprehended,  that,  the  supreme  duty  and  interest  of  man 
lay  in  guarding  the  fountain  itself  from  every  impurity.  As  all 
good  and  all  evil  commence  here ;  to  watch  the  slate  of  the 
thoughts  and  affections  becomes  a  duty  of  immeasurable  impor- 
tance. Proportionally  important  is  the  lesson,  by  which  this 
duty  is  taught  and  enjoined. 

In  the  same  manner  also,  Christ  taught  the  emptiness  of  external 
and  ceremonial  performances. 

Many  of  the  Jews^  and  all  the  Heathen,  placed  the  whole  of 
their  religion  in  such  performances.  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of 
this  fruitful  stem  of  falsehood  ;  a  production,  not  unnaturally  che- 
rished by  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Although  the  religion  of  the  heart  was  actually  taught,  and 
taught  with  great  force  and  propriety,  in  the  Mosaic  system ;  yet 
the  splendour  of  the  worship  which  it  enjoined,  and  the  strong 
impressions  made  on  the  imagination  by  the  nature,  and  multi- 
tude, of  its  rites,  easily  drew  off  the  attention  of  gross  and  care- 
less minds  from  the  thing  typified  to  the  type ;  from  spiritual 
worship  and  rcat  duty  to  a  mere  external  observance. 

For  several  ages  before  Christ  appeared,  the  Jem,  and  among 
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them  the  teachers  of  their  law,  had  leaned  more  and  more  to- 
wards an  unqualified  approbation  of  mere  external  rites,  and  a 
general  substitution  of  mere  external  conduct  for  the  duties  en- 
joined by  Religion.  To  the  opinions  of  these  men  Christ,  on 
many  occasions,  opposed  himself  in  form,  and  with  irresistible 
efficacy.  Whatever  stress  may  be  laid  upon  them  by  others,  it 
is  impossible  for  his  disciples  to  regard  them  as  being  virtuous, 
even  in  the  remotest  sense ;  or  as  being  of  any  moral  use,  except 
as  occasional  aids  and  means  of  virtue. 

9dly.  Christ  taught  mankind^  that  virtue  consists  solely  in  loV" 
ing  Cfod  with  all  the  hearty  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves » 

On  these  two  commands,  said  he  to  the  scribe,  hang  all  the  law 
mdthe  prophets.  Out  of  these  commands  arise  all  the  precepts, 
taught  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ;  precepts,  which  have  no  other 
nature,  nor  end,  but  to  explain,  and  enjoin,  this  universal  law  of 
God.  He  who  keeps  these,  therefore,  keeps  them  all.  Of  course^ 
he  18  the  subject  of  that  obedience,  which  God  has  required ;  of 
moral  excellence ;  of  real  amiableness  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker. 

The  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  exhibited,  under  the 
llrst  head,  as  so  successfully  made  by  the  doctrine  there  speci- 
fied, was  here  completed.  When  virtue  is  made  to  consist  whol- 
ly in  love,  and  love  itself  is  at  the  same  time  so  exactly  defined ; 
all  the  facility  is  given,  which  can  be  desired,  for  the  purpose  of 
discriminating  between  virtue  and  sin. 

Sdly.  Christ  taught^  that  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues^  as  they 
are  called^  or  in  other  words  exercises  of  virtue^  are  superior  in  their 
excellency  to  any  others. 

Mankind  have  universally  admired  magnanimity,  active  cour- 
age, contempt  of  danger  and  death,  and  other  exercises  of  a 
bold  and  vigorous  spirit.  Nay,  so  greatly  have  they  admired 
them,  not  only  as  to  regard  with  a  forgiving  eye  those  who  have 
exhibited  them,  even  in  the  midst  of  crimes  and  excesses,  but  to 
yield  to  them,  when  guilty  of  every  enormity,  their  univci-ial  and 
unqualified  applause.  I  do  not  deny,  that  these  may  be  indica- 
tions, and  exercises,  of  virtue.  There  are  undoubtedly  occa- 
sions, on  which  we  are  required  to  be  strong,  and  of  a  good 
Lovrtr^e  :  and.  when  wo  as^^umo  fhi-  rhararter  fi-om  a  -^cnse  of 
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duty,  and  for  just  and  benevolent  purposes,  we  are  really,  and 
may  be  eminently,  virtuous. 

On  the  othev  hand,  the  meek  and  lowly  exercises  of  this  spi- 
rit; such  as  meekness,  humility,  patience,  submission,  gentle- 
ness,  placability,  moderation,  and  forgiveness;  although,  per- 
haps, by  most  persons  allowed  to  be  virtuous,  are  yet  by  almost 
all  unadmired  and  unestecmed.  Still,  our  Saviour  has  unques- 
tionably exhibited  these,  both  in  his  instructions  and  in  his  ex- 
ample, as  wholly  superior  to  tho  others.  He  descants  on  them 
oftener :  he  dwells  on  them  more :  he  presents  them  more  fre- 
quently to  us  in  his  life ;  or  rather  bis  whole  life  is  an  uninterruptF 
ed  exhibition  of  them.  He  plainly  attaches  to  them  a  higher 
importance,  as  they  are  in  themselves  :  and  be  makes  them  more 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  Christian,  and  to  the  attainmeoi 
of  salvation.  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a  current  of  in- 
struction running  directly  counter  to  that  of  Poets,  Historiaas* 
and  Philosophers,  in  all  ages ;  and  to  the  general  course  of  hu* 
man.  feelings,  relating  to  this  subject.  It  cannot  but  be  useful 
to  examine,  for  a  moment,  how  far  this  conduct  of  the  Redeemer 
accords  with  the  decisions  of  experience  and  common  sense. 

It  is  evident  beyond  a  debate,  that  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues 
have  in  themselves  no  tendency  to  produce  any  part  of  those  mi- 
series, with  which  mankind  have  afflicted  each  other.  If  we  were 
humble ;  wc  should  never  become  the  authors  of  those  evils,  which 
have  regularly  sprung  from  pride.  If  we  were  meek ;  we  should  not 
impatiently  feel  injuries,  nor  give  pain  in  those  numerous  instan- 
ces, in.  which  it  is  created  by  wrath.  If  we  were  gentle ;  we 
should  not  do  injuries  to  others.  If  we  were  forgiving ;  we  should 
not  revenge  them  on  others.  If  we  were  moderate ;  we  should 
prevent  the  evil  effects,  which  alway  spring  from  ungovemed 
passions  ;  particularly  from  envy,  wrath,  and  the  passion  for  plea- 
sure. If  we  were  placable ;  we  should  cut  off  the  mass  of  calami- 
ties, which  is  found  in  alienation  of  heart,  unrelenting  aversioi^, 
and  irreconcileable  estrangement  of  affection  ;  and  instate  in  its 
place  that  serene  and  self-approved  enjoyment,  which  springs 
from  the  cordial  reconcilement  of  minds,  previously  the  seats  of 
real,  though  imperfect  good-will.     If  we  were  patient ;  we  shouk}- 
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neither  murmur  at  God,  nor  at  each  other ;  and  should  at  the  same 
time  lessen  half  the  evils,  which  we  felt,  by  a  quiet  submission  to  the 
hand  of  our  Creator.  Who  does  not  see,  that^  if  these  virtues  bad 
their  full  and  proper  influence  on  human  hearts,  and  human  aiiairs, 
Man  would  assume  a  new  character,  and  the  world  a  new  face  ? 
Who  does  not  see,  that  a  great  part  of  the  guilt  and  misery,  now 
suffered,  would  vanish  ;  and  that  in  its  place  would  be  found 
peace  and  happiness,  transcending  all  easy  estimation  ? 

Equally  evident  is  it  from  experience,  that  those,  in  whom 
these  virtues  presided,  have  never  in  feet  produced  these  mise- 
ries. Often  have  they  been  among  the  principal  sufferers,  but 
never  numbered  among  the  actors,  of  this  tragedy.  As  this  po- 
sition cannot,  and  will  not,  be  denied ;  to  insist  on  it  any  further 
would  be  useless. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  that  characteristic  of  man,  which  is  styU 
ed  heroism,  have  been  owing  a  great  part,  and  that  usually  the 
most  dreadful  part,  of  human  sufferings.  Active  courage  has  in 
every  age  filled  the  world  with  tumult,  contention,  and  blood- 
shed ;  destroyed  the  labours  and  enjoyments,  the  peace  and  hopeS| 
of  men;  overturned  temples ;  consumed  cities  with  fire ;  and  con- 
verted kingdoms  into  deserts.  All  these  are  causes  of  misery 
only.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  rarely  done  good,  except  by  ac- 
cident ;  and,  however  admired  and  applauded  by  the  silly  mind 
of  man ;  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  chief  curses,  which 
God  has  permittrtl  to  visit  this  unhappy  world. 

I  have  already  said,  that  I  do  not  deny  these  exercises  of  hero- 
ism to  be  capable,  in  certain  cirrumstances,  of  being  virtuous ; 
and  even  eminently  virtuous.  Still,  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that,  if  (he  other  cias.9  of  virtues  were  to  have  their  proper  influ- 
ence on  mankind,  these  would  not  exist ;  because  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  them.  Were  no  injuries  done,  there  could  be  no 
occasion  for  resisting  them;  and,  of  course,  no  demand  for  active 
courage.  The  exercises  of  this  spirit,  therefore,  are,  at  the  most, 
of  a  secondary  importance  ;  and  can  be  called  forth  only  by  pre- 
ceding crimes.  The  meek  und  lowly  virtues  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  original  and  essential  ingredients  of  happiness  in  every 
world;  are  indispensable  to  all  private  and  public  enjoyment; 
nnd  are,  therefore,  of  primary  and  i!)estimablf>  valiio.     The  pre- 

Vor.  II.  ^9 
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ference,  given  by  our  Saviour  to  these  virtues,  is  of  course,  a 
proof  of  real  and  divine  wisdom. 

4thly.  Christ  in  the  same  complete  manner  taught  the  «ay,  m 
which  fallen  beings  may  again  become  virtuous  and  happy. 

He  explained  his  own  character,  as  the  Propitiation  for  siiif 
and  the  Saviour  of  sinners :  the  willingness  of  God  to  pardoOr 
justify,  and  accept,  them  on  account  of  his  righteousness,  through 
faith  in  him ;  accompanied  by  repentance,  and  followed  by  holi- 
ness of  heart  and  life.  He  taught  mankind,  that  their  character 
by  nature  is  sinful  and  odious  to  God  ;  and  that  their  own  obe- 
dience can  never  be  accepted  as  an  expiation  for  their  sin,  or  a 
ground  of  their  justification ;  that,  unless  they  are  bom  again  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  possess  a  new  and  spiritual  character,  thej 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  that  in  acquiring  this  cha- 
racter they  become  his  disciples  indeed,  and  prove  themselves  to 
be  such  by  doing  whatsoever  he  hath  commanded.  All  these 
things,  united,  constitute  that  character,  which  being  assumed, 
those,  who  before  were  apostates,  return  to  God,  and  to  their 
obedience  of  his  will ;  and  may  evangelically  claim,  through  his 
promise,  a  title  to  eternal  life. 

5thly.  Christ  established  his  church  in  a  new  form^  appointed  in 
it  new  ministers^  constituted  a  new  discipline^  and  directed  anew 
the  peculiar  duties  of  both  its  officers  and  members* 

The  Church,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  was  properly  a 
national  one ;  consisting,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  became 
proselytes,  and  thus  in  a  sense  Israelites^  of  those  only,  and  of  all 
those,  who  were  descended  from  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
Christ  constituted  the  Church  of  the  Spiritual  children  of  Mra^ 
fuim  ;  who  were  Jews  inwardly,  though  not  according  to  the  flesh; 
and  whose  praise  was  not  of  Man,  but  of  God.  Instead  of  the 
Priests,  who  were  ministers  of  the  Jewish  Church,  he  appointed 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  be  officers  in  the  Christian  Church.  Its 
discipline,  also,  ceased  to  be  the  severe  and  dreadful  system  of 
proceedings,  enjoined  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation;  and  be- 
came a  course  of  advice,  reproof,  and,  in  cases  of  irreclaimable 
obstinacy,  a  solemn  separation  from  the  offender:  all  administer- 
ed with  the  most  prudent  care,  the  tenderest  good-will,  and  the 
most  exemplary  moderation.     The  peculiar  duties  of  Christians 
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towards  each  other  were  summarily  directed  by  the  Jiew  Com' 
immdment ;  which,  to  the  common  benevolence^  required  by  the 
moral  law  towards  all  men,  superadds  brotherly  love  ;  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  complacency  towards  the  evangelical  character  of  their 
Mlow-Christians.  The  peculiar  duties  of  Ministers,  as  enjoined 
\if  Christ,  are,  generally,  to  preside  over  the  worship  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church ;  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  to  dispense,  and^ 
together  with  their  fellow-Christians,  whose  duty  it  is  also,  to  re- 
ceive, the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Testament. 

Slhly.  Christ  taught  also  the  great  doctrines  concerning  aftUure 
siaU  of  being* 

These  are  the  separate  existence  of  the  Soul  after  death ;  the 
Btaurrection  from  the  dead ;  the  final  Judgment ;  the  misery  of 
the  wicked,  and  the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  throughout  eter- 
BiCy*  Concerning  these  great  subjects  the  Heathen  only  formed 
eoDJectures,  supported  by  very  imperfect  arguments.  The  Jew- 
ifk  Scriptures,  also,  although  really  containing  these  doctrines  in 
ndbitance,  exhibited  them  in  dim  and  distant  view.  Life  and 
hmmortalUy  were  brought  to  lightj  that  is,  were  clearly  shown,  and 
fblly  proved,  by  Christ  alone.  To  him  the  world  is  indebted  for 
its  certain  knowledge,  and  extensive  views,  of  things  beyond  the 
grave ;  things,  in  comparison  with  which  all  that  exists  in  the 
present  life  is  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 

From  this  summary  view  of  the  Instructions  of  Christ,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  has  taught  every  thing,  necessary  for  the  knowledge 
of  our  duty,  the  attainment  of  holiness,  and  the  best  conduct  of  a 
Ttrtuous  life ;  has  established  his  Church  on  a  new  and  happier 
fimndation ;  instituted  a  simpler  and  purer  worship ;  suited  its 
whole  economy  to  the  circumstances  of  all  nations ;  prepared  it 
to  extend  easily,  and  happily,  throughout  the  world ;  furnished 
•ankind  with  the  best  means  of  obtaining  salvation ;  and  engag- 
^  them  by  the  most  cogent  motives,  placed  before  their  eyes,  to 
loek  effectually  a  glorious  and  blessed  immortality. 


SERMON   XLVI. 


CHRIST  A  PROPHET. 


THE  MANNER  OF  HIS  PREACHING. 


John  vii.  46. 


Jfever  ntan  spake  like  this  Man. 

In  my  last  discourse  I  considered  the  second  division  of  the 
proposed  examination  of  Christ's  prophetical  character,  vix* 
the  Tilings  which  he  taught.     I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the 

III.   The  Manner  of  his  preaching. 

Concerning  this  subject  I  observe,  that  Christ  preached, 

1  St*    With  perfect  Plainness  and  Simplicity, 

By  the  plainness  of  Christ's  preaching  I  intend  generally,  that 
he  preached  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  all, 
who  were  willing  to  understand  him. 

Particularly,  he  used  the  plain ^  common,  language  of  mankind  ; 
andy  on  no  occasion,  the  technical  language,  customarily  used  by 
men  of  science,  and  extensively  used  at  that  period  by  all  the  vo* 
taries  of  the  fashionable  philosophy.  That  he  has  never  used  this 
language  will  undoubtedly  be  admitted  by  those,  who  read  his 
instructions  ;  there  being  not  even  a  solitary  instance  of  it  in  all 
his  discourses. 

That  Christ  acted  with  entire  wisdom,  in  this  particular,  is 
manifest  from  many  considerations.  The  common  language  of 
men  is  the  only  language,  which  men,  generally,  can  understand. 
If  Christ  bad  used  any  other  language,  particularly  technical  Ian- 
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guage,  scarcely  one  of  a  hundred  of  those  who  heard  hun,  or  of 
tliose  who  read  his  discourses,  would  have  been  able  to  know 
iwhat  he  meant.  To  all  these  the  book^  containing  his  instruc- 
tions, would  have  been  a  tealtd  book;  and  almost  every  man, 
"Vf  ho  read  it,  would  have  been  obliged  to  say,  I  cannot  understand 
iC,  for  /  am  unlearned* 

Nor  would  technical  language  have  been  of  much  real  use  to 
learned  men.    In  Natural  and  Mathematical  science  this  language 
has,  I  acknowledge,  been  employed  with  success ;  and  that,  to  a 
considerable  extent.     But  in  Moral  science,  which  involves  all 
^e  instructions  of  Christ,  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  without 
many  abatements.     The  subjects  of  Moral  science  are,  generally, 
less  di^'tinctly  and  definitely  conceived  of,  than  those  of  Natural, 
particularly  of  Mathematical,  science ;  and  on  this  account,and  be- 
cause we  have  no  sensible,  exact  standard,  to  which  we  may  refer 
them,  the  terms  of  Moral  science  are,  to  a  great  extent,  used  at 
first  indefinitely ;  and  arc  afterwards  rendered  still  more  indefinite 
by  the  looseness  and  imperfection  of  thinking,  in  succeeding  wri* 
ters. 

At  the  same  time,  moral  subjects  are  so  important,  so  deeply 
interest  the  feelings,  and  awaken  so  many  biases  and  prejudices, 
that  where  our  discernment,  left  to  itself,  might  enable  us  to  fas- 
ten oi^  definite  ideas,  and  to  choose  proper  terms  to  express  them, 
our  biases  still  lead  us  into  error;  and  prevent  us  partly  from  per- 
ceiving the  true  import  of  the  language,  used  by  others,  and  part- 
ly firom  a  willingness  to  accord  with  it,  when  perceived. 

From  these  causes,  and  others  like  them,  the  technical  language 
of  moral  science  has  generally  been  loose  and  indefinite,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  common  language  of  men :  and  such 
must  have  been  the  language  used  by  our  Saviour,  if  he  had  adopt- 
ed the  technical  language  of  his  time.  This  language,  also,  ori- 
ginally diflScult  to  be  understood,  would  have  been  rendered  still 
more  obscure  by  every  attempt  to  translate  it  into  the  languages 
of  other  nations.  Terms  of  this  kind  have  often  no  customary 
use,  which  can  be  appealed  to,  to  fix  their  signification ;  and,  be- 
ing used  only  by  some  individual  author,  or  in  a  peculiar  sense 
by  that  author,  it  must  be  left  to  criticism,  and  often  to  conjec- 
ture, to  determine  their  meaning.     When  used  by  several  authors. 
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they  are  conunoaly  used  with  some  variation  of  sense,  either 
slight,  or  serious.  In  this  case  their  signification  becomes  more 
doubtful,  and  the  discourses,  in  which  they  are  found,  more  per- 
plexed. If  I  mistake  not,  no  terms  in  ancient  authors  are  so 
doubtful,  as  those  appropriated  to  philosophy ;  many  of  which 
seem  to  have  their  meaning  scarcely  settled  even  at  the  present 
time.  With  these  sources  of  doubt  before  them,  translators  would 
have  been  extremely  perplexed,  and  would  have  perplexed  their 
readers  still  more  by  their  own  terms,  chosen,  often  erroneously, 
to  express  the  doubtful  meaning  of  their  originals.  But  the  lan- 
guage, used  by  our  Saviour,  was  suited  to  all  men ;  the  best  lan- 
guage for  PhilosopKers  themselves ;  the  only  language  for  other 
men.  All  men  can  understand  it  better  than  any  other ;  most 
men  can  understand  no  other. 

The  plainness  of  our  Saviour^s  manner  is  conspicuous,  also,  in 
the  obvious  nature  of  his  allusions  and  illustrations.  These  were 
all  derived  from  objects,  familiar  tohthe  apprehension  of  mankind 
at  large ;  according  to  the  rule  of  Eloquence,  in  this  respect,  laid 
down  by  Cicero*  Every  reader  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  must 
have  observed  this  fact.  The  dty  set  on  a  hill ;  the  salt  of  the 
earth  ;  the  candle ,  which  is  not  to  be  set  under  a  bushel ,  but  on  a  can^ 
dlesiick  ;  the  vtne,  and  the  branches  ;  the  Shepherd,  and  the  sheep  ; 
are  instances,  which  cannot  be  forgotten.  These,  and  others  of 
the  like  nature,  are  the  happiest  of  all  allusions,  and  the  best  of 
all  illustrations.  They  are  natural,  but  forcible ;  every  where 
offering  themselves,  and  every  where  beautiful;  familiar,  but 
possessed  o£  sufficient  dignity ;  and  attended  always  with  this 
high  recommendation,  that  they  are  easily  understood  by  men  in 
every  situation  of  life. 

The  plainness  of  our  Saviour's  manner  is  remarkably  evident, 
also,  in  his  parables •  Instruction  appears  to  have  been  commu- 
nicated in  allegorical  discourses,  generally  resembling  these, 
from  the  earliest  ages.  But  no  instructor  ever  formed  them  so 
happily,  as  Christ.  The  subjects,  alluded  to,  are  chosen  with  su- 
preme felicity ;  and,  the  allusions  are  conducted  with  the  utmost 
skill  and  success.  The  allegorical  part  of  the  story,  is  always  just 
and  impressive ;  commonly  beautiful ;  not  unfrequently  sublime  $ 
and  in  several  instances  eminently   pathetic    The    meaning, 
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which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  is  at  the  same  ti&ie  definite,  clear, 
and  obvious.  The  parable,  instead  of  shading  the  thought,  illu- 
mines  it ;  and  instead  of  leaving  the  reader  in  doubt,  contributes 
not  a  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  inquiries.  When  we  consi- 
der the  perplexed,  enigmatical  manner,  in  which  both  Jewish  and 
Gentile  teachers,  at  that  time,  conveyed  many  of  their  most  im- 
portant instruction ;  we  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  see  this  characte- 
ristic of  our  Saviour's  discourses  in  a  stronger  light ;  and,  on  the 
other,  shall  be  led  to  admire,  suitably,  the  wisdom  with  which,  in 
this  respect,  he  taught  mankind. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  plainness  of  our  Saviour's  instructions  is 
their  Simp/icify.  By  simplicity,  in  this  case,  I  mean  that  gene- 
ral characteristic  of  discourse,  in  which  both  the  thoughts  and 
words  appear  to  have  been  adopted  without  the  effort  of  select- 
ing, and  merely  because  they  offered  themselves ;  and  to  follow 
each  other  in  the  order,  in  which  they  offered  themselves,  with- 
out contrivance,  and  in  the  manner  most  remote  from  either  stu- 
dy or  affectation.  Of  this  important  characteristic,  as  critics  uni- 
rersally  agree,  the  ancient  writers  furnish  more  numerous,  and 
more  perfect,  examples  than  the  moderns.  Among  ancient  wri- 
ters, those  who  penned  the  Scriptures  hold,  by  general  acknow- 
ledgment, also,  the  first  place.  But  amid  these,  as  well  as  all 
other  instructors  of  mankind,  Christ,  as  a  pattern  of  perfect  sim- 
plicity, stands  unrivalled.  His  discourses,  though  fraught  with 
doctrines  of  the  most  profound  and  wonderful  wisdom,  and  senti- 
ments of  the  highest  sublimity  and  beauty,  appear  still,  as  if  nei- 
ther the  words,  nor  the  thoughts,  were  the  result  of  the  least  stu- 
dy ;  but  sprang  up  spontaneously  in  his  mind,  and  flowed  from  his 
tongue  in  a  sense  instinctively ;  in  a  manner,  strongly  resem- 
bling that  of  children.  The  impression,  made  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  delivered,  is,  that  they  are  the  result  of  mere  una- 
dulterated nature,  prompting  the  speaker  with  an  unresisted  im- 
pulse ;  as  if  he  knew  how  to  speak  in  no  other  manner.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  manner  of  discoursing  is  undoubtedly  in  an  eminent 
degree  happy  ;  whatever  may  be  the  subject,  or  the  drift,  of  the 
discourse.  When  this  is  didactic,  simplicity  gives  the  teacher 
the  most  desirable  aspect  of  artlessness,  candour,  and  sincerity. 
When  it  is  historical,  beside  presenting  the  speaker  as  invested 
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wilh  these  important  characteristics,  it  lends  the  utmost  beautsr 
and  impressiveness  to  his  narration.    When  it  is  sublime,  or  pa«» 
tbetic,  it  presents  the  objects,  which  excite  these  emotions,  in  the 
strongest  light ;  and  excites  the  emotions  themselves  in  ^he  high- 
est degree,  which  is  possible.    As  examples,  illustrating  in  th^ 
most  perfect  manner  the  truth  of  all  these  observations,  I  allege, 
particularly,  Christ^s  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  his  Parabolic  ser> 
mon,  recorded,  Matt,  xiii;  several  of  his  discourses  with  the 
Jewty  recorded  by  S^  John ;  those  addressed  to  his  disciples^ 
commencing  with  the  xiv.  chapter ;  his  Intercessory  prayer  io 
the  xvii.  of  that  Evangelist ;  the  Liord's  prayer ;  the  parables  of 
the  Prodigal  son,  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus^  and  the  good  Sama- 
ritan ;  and  his  discourses  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusa" 
lemj  and  the  final  judgment,  in  the  xxiv.  and  xxv.  of  Matthew. 
The  parable  of  the  prodigal  Sorij  particularly,  may  be  alleged  as 
the  first  example  of  beautiful  and  pathetic  simplicity,  which  has 
been  ever  given  to  mankind ;  as  without  a  rival,  and  without  a 
second. 

2dly.  Christ  exhibited  in  his  manner  of  instructing  the  most  per* 
feet  Modesty  and  Delicacy. 

Both  Jewish  and  Heathen  teachers,  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
were  remarkable  for  pride,  vanity,  and  of  course  for  boasting. 
Pharisaical  and  Stoical  pride  have  been  proverbial  for  near  two 
thousand  years.  The  Grecian  Philosophers  exhibited  to  the  world 
their  true  character,  in  this  respect,  by  calling  themselves  20911, 
or  Wise  men.  Those  of  the  East  assumed  denominations  equally 
arrogant  and  contemptible.  The  pride  and  vanity,  which  they 
exhibited  in  this  manner,  they  manifested,  also,  in  every  other 
form,  and  on  every  convenient  occasion.  Like  a  disagreeable 
odour,  this  unbecoming  character  eludes  every  attempt  to  conceal 
it;  and  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  wherever  the  writer  becomes 
the  subject  of  his  own  thoughts. 

In  direct,  and  perfect,  opposition  to  them  all,  Christ,  though 
teaching  with  a  wisdom  and  greatness  of  character  altogether  un- 
rivalled, has  not  suffered,  1  need  not  say  a  proud  or  vain  thought* 
but  even  the  most  distant  appearance  of  such  a  thought,  to  es- 
cape from  his  lips.  Though  more  frequently,  than  any  other 
teacher,  rompelled  by  the  nature  of  his  Mediatorial  office,  the 
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tenoorof  his  discourses,  and  the  disputes  in  which  he  was  engag- 
ed with  the  Jtws^  to  become  the  subject  of  his  instructions  to  them ; 
and  ahhough  doing,  and  saying,  that,  which,  far  more  than  any 
thing  ever  done  or  said,  must  awaken  the  conviction  of  personal 
g^tness  and  superiority ;  yet  he  has  never  even  in  the  most  re- 
mote hint,  or  allusion,  intimated  a  single  indulgence  of  either 
pride,  or  vanity,  in  his  own  mind.  No  resemblance  of  boasting 
can  be  found  in  all  his  discourses.  Himself,  as  an  object  of  ad- 
miration, or  applause,  is  for  ever  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  remem* 
brance. 

Delicacy  is  the  kindred,  the  ally,  of  modesty ;  and  an  attribute 
of  instruction,  as  well  as  an  excellency  of  character,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  teachers,  both 
Jamiih  and  Heathen,  who  lived  at,  or  before,  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour.    Prom  tliem  all  he  is  perfectly  distinguished  by  the  most 
complete  exhibition  of  this  excellence.     Not  a  sentiment,  not  a 
word,  has  fiillen  from  his  lips,  which  can  give  pain,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  a  mind  of  the  most   finished  refinement   and  virtue ; 
not  a   word,  not  a  sentiment,  fitted  to  awaken  one  improper 
thought,  or  to  allure  in  the  least  degree  to  any  unbecoming  action. 
3dly.  Christ  taught  with  entire  Boldness  and  Integrity. 
These  highly  honourable  characteristics  of  our  Saviour's  in- 
struction are  every  where  visible,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  univer- 
sally acknowledged.     Particularly  are  they  conspicuous  in  his 
open,  intrepid  attacks  on  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducces ;  the  men, 
who  at  that  time  held  the  whole  power  of  the  Jewish  Government, 
and  the  whole  influence  over  the  Jewish  nation.     These  sects, 
also,  were  the  leaders  of  that  nation  in  all  their  bigotry,  their  mi- 
serable superstition,  and  their  deplorable  devotion  to  a  mere  out- 
side morality  and  worship.     They  corrupted  them  in  their  moral 
and  religious  principles,  and  introduced  a  sensual,  loose,  and 
nearly  atheistical  system  of  doctrine  and  practice.     To  these 
men  Christ,  with  no  defence  hut  his  own  wisdom,  innocence  and 
purity,  opposed  himself  with  uniformity,  vigour,  and  immoveable 
firmness  :  exposing  the  unsoundness  of  their  wretched  doctrines, 
the  (utility  of  their  arguments,  the  hypocrisy  of  their  professions, 
and  the  enormous  turpitude  of  their  lives.     All  this  he  did  with 
such  clearness  of  evidence,  and  such  pungency  ef  reproof,  that 
Vol.  n.  -^s 
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they  themselves  often  shrunk  from  the  detection,  and  tremUed 
for  the  very  existence  of  their  principles  and  their  power. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  he  reproved,  and 
'  exposed,  all  the  popular  prejudices  of  his  Country.  Gentle, 
modest,  and  humble,  beyond  example,  he  united  with  this  charac- 
ter an  unyielding  fixedness  of  principle  and  deportment,  and  a  per- 
fect destitution  of  that  love  of  popularity,  and  that  desire  of  ap* 
plause,  which  are  such  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  most 
of  those,  who  have  attempted  the  instruction  of  Biankind.  There 
is  not  in  his  instructions  a  single  instance  of  the  least  concesftion 
to  any  religious,  civil,  or  personal,  prejudice  of  his  Countrymen. 
On  the  contrary,  he  resisted  them  all  openly,  uniformly,  and  alike. 
Even  their  favourite  doctrine,  that  they  were,  and  were  ever  t0 
be,  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  together  with  all  the  mischievous 
consequences  which  they  derived  from  it,  he  resisted  on  many 
occasions,  and  in  many  forms ;  declaring,  that  they  were  not,  in 
the  true  and  scriptural  sense,  the  children  o{  Abraham  ;  and  show- 
ing them,  that  their  natural  descent  from  this  patriarch  would  noC» 
by  itself,  be  the  least  advantage  to  them;  while  the  abuse  of 
their  privileges  would  only  increase  their  guilt,  and  enhance 
their  final  condemnation. 

Nor  was  Christ  less  direct  and  sincere  in  reproving  his  friends. 
In  them,  notwithstanding  all  the  gentleness  and  tenderness,  with 
which  he  taught  them,  he  allowed  no  variation  from  truth,  or 
duty ;  and  reproved  them  on  every  occasion  for  their  prejudices, 
bigotry,  unbelief,  contentions,  faults,  and  follies  of  every  kind- 
Exact  truth,  and  unwarping  holiness,  appear  evidently  to  have 
been  the  objects,  which  he  made  the  standard  of  all  his  instruc- 
tions, as  well  as  of  his  life.  No  tenderness,  fi-iendship,  or  gentle- ^ 
ness  of  disposition ;  no  fear  of  the  populace,  or  the  powerful ; 
prevented  him  from  reaching  this  standard  on  every  occasion.  N6 
zeal  transported  him  beyond  it.  He,  and  he  alone,  among  those 
who  have  taught  mankind,  knew  how  to  make  all  the  affections  of 
man  perfectly  accordant  with  truth  and  duty,  and  perfectly  sub- 
servient to  the  establishment  of  them  in  the  world. 

4thly •  Christ  taught  mankind  with  an  Authority  peculwr  to  him- 
self. 

This  characteristic  of  Christ's  teaching  was  two-fold. 
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First*  The  auihoritjf  derived /ram  the  weight  of  hit  preeeptSj 
amd  the  tmmner  m  which  they  were  inculcated.  This  I  take  to  be 
especially  what  is  inteoded  by  St.^  Matthew  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  And  U  came  to  pose,  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings j 
(thil  is,  the  sayings  contained  in  his  Sennon  on  the  Mount,)  the 
f^eofle  were  euUmished  at  his  doctrine  ;  for  he  taught  them  as  one 
kmpimg  Mff&onCy,  and  not  as  the  Scribes.  In  the  authority  of  this 
kind  Christ  fiur  excelled  every  other  instructcM*.  No  precepts 
arS'SO  important  as  his ;  no  manner  of  teaching  is  so  dignified,  and 
so,  commanding.  When  we  remember,  that  he  appeared  as  a 
poor  man,  without  friends,  or  influence,  without  power  or  splen- 
dour ;  that  he  proposed  a  new  system  of  reiigioi)^nd  morals  \ 
that  he  attacked,  in  many  respects,  the  former  syst^,  the  bigot 
ly  with  which  it  was  regarded,  <the  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  and 
tbe  anormoos  wickedness  of  the  great :  when  we  further  remem- 
ber, that  in  the  minds  of  many,  he  overset  them  all,  and  in  the 
aaiads  of  many  more,  shook  them  to  their  foundations :  we  cannot 
kssitate  to  acknowledge,  with  the  Jewish  officers^  that  in  this  par- 
ticular, never  man  spake  like  this  man* 

Secondly.  Christ  taught  mankind  with  a  singular  Official  cndluh 
rihf. 

This  is  conspicuous  in  two  things. 

The  first  is,  that  he  uttered  neither  opinions  nor  advice. 

AH  the  dictates  of  Christ's  teaching  are  of  the  kind,  which  the 
Greeks  called  Dogmas^  that  is,  positions  peremptorily  asserted 
without  any  doubt  expressed,  any  wavering,  any  uncertainty,  any 
suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  error. 

Every  doctrine  is  exhibited  as  an  absolute  law  of  faith ;  and 
eTery  precept,  as  a  positive  rule  of  practice.  Every  thing,  which 
he  attered,  carries  with  it  evidently,  the  assurance,  that  his  doc* 
trines  are  true  and  certain ;  that  his  precepts  are  just  and  rea- 
sonable; and  that  himself  is  invested  with  full  authority  to  pre- 
scribe both,  as  obligatory  rules  of  faith  and  practice. 

The  second  is,  that  Christ  taught  in  his  own  name^  and  without 
tfpeeUing  to  any  authority  but  his  own. 

This  Act  was  mentioned  in  a  former  discourse ;  but  it  will  be 
proper  briefly  to  consider  it,  also,  at  the  present  time.  All  the 
piopbets  of  the  Old  Testament  prefaced  their  histructiona  with 
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Thus  aaith  the  Lord,  Christ  commenced  bis  Ministry  with  ex- 
plaining, altering,  and  annulling,  many  things,  said  by  ihem  un- 
der this  authority,  and  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  thus  said. 
His  own  Instructions,  however,  he  never  prefaced  in  this  manner ; 
but  merely  said,  I sai^  unto  you;  or,  on  solemn  occasions.  Amen; 
Verily  ;  I  say  unto  you.  The  authority,  here  assumed  by  him, 
was  such,  as  to  warrant  him  in  repealing  that,  which  had  been 
spoken  by  prophets  in  the  Name,  and  by  the  Authority,  of  God ; 
and  was,  therefore,  an  authority  equal  to  that,  under  which  these 
prophets  hud  spoken. 

In  this  exercise  of  Authority  Christ  stands  alone;  being  whol- 
ly distingui^d  from  all  other  teachers,  both  sacred  and  profttne. 
The  Apostlav,  it  will  be  remembered,  taught  only  in  the  name  of 
Christ. 

.-ithly.  Christ  taught  with  uniform  and  singular  Patience ^  Gen- 
tleness^  and  Kindness. 

I  Lave  grouped  these  excellencies  of  our  Saviour's  manner  of 
teaching  as  I  have  several  of  those,  already  mentioned,  on  ac- 
CoiiDl  of  the  intimate  relation,  which  they  bear  to  each  other. 

To  dwell  on  this  subject  with  minuteness  cannot  be  necessary. 
All  readers  of  the  Gospel  know  how  often  Christ  bort»  with  the 
dullness,  prejudices,  and  unbelief  of  his  disciples;  how  often  he 
reiterated  the  same  instinjctions ;  how  patiently  he  removed  their 
prejudices ;  how  frequently  he  had  occasion  to  pronounce  them 
of  little  faith ;  and  how  universally,  and  how  often  without  re- 
proving them,  he  bore  with  their  numerous  infirmities.  There  is 
not  an  instance  in  his  life  of  an  impatient,  petulant  word;  not  a 
single  expression  of  the  kind,  which  we  lerm  passionate;  not  an 
occasion,  on  which  he  lost,  in  the  least  de^^ree,  that  absolute  self- 
control,  by  which  he  was  elevated  above;  all  the  children  of  Adam. 
When  the  ambitious  sons  of  Zcbedce^  thronj/h  their  more  ambi- 
tious mother,  asked  of  him  the  privilege  of  sitting,  the  one  on  his 
right  hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left ;  he  calmly  replied.  It  is  not 
mine  to  give  When  the  body  of  his  diseiples  strove^  which  of 
them  should  be  greatest ;  he  took  a  little  child^  and  set  him  in  the 
midst  of  them,  atid,  when  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms^  he  said 
unto  them:  Hhosocver  shall  receive  one  of  such  children^  in  my 
vame^  receiveth  me  ;  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me  recciveih  noi 
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me,  bui  him  thai  sent  me.  When  Peter  denied  him  in  fto  shameful 
and  bitter  a  manner;  the  only  reproof,  which  he  gave  him,  is  i)e- 
corded  in  these  words,  And  the  Lord  turned^  and  looked  upon  Pt' 
t$r*  Over  Jerusalem^  the  seat  of  so  much  guilt,  the  scene  of  the 
metsages,  and  of  the  slaughter,  of  so  many  prophets,  and  speedily 
aiiout  to  be  the  scene  of  his  own  sufferings,  he  wept  with  inexpres- 
sible tenderness,  and  said.  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children^  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings  ;  but  ye 
would  not. 

6thly«  Chryt  taught  by  his  Example* 

It  is  a  proverbial  observation,  that  example  is  far  more  instruc- 
tive than  precept :  an  observation,  verified  by  the  experience  of 
mankind  every  day,  and  in  every  place.  No  precepts  are,  in- 
deed, seriously  influential  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  unless  they 
are  believed  to  have  some  good  degree  of  influence  upon  the  life 
of  his  instructor.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  instructor  is  sup- 
po^d  to  speak  with  sincerity,  and  from  the  heart,  and  to  be  him- 
self governed  in  his  conduct  by  the  very  principles,  which  he  re- 
commends to  others;  very  plain  instructions  have  commonly 
very  great  power.  Example,  therefore,  may  be  safely  pronounc- 
ed to  be  the  best  of  all  instruction,  and  the  only  mode  of  consum- 
mating the  instruction  of  the  voice. 

In  this  kind  of  teaching  Christ  stands  alone.  The  prophets 
and  apostles  are  here  left  out  of  comparison,  and  out  of  sight. 
As  for  the  heathen  philosophers,  their  example  was  a  mere  con- . 
trast  to  their  instruction ;  I  mean,  to  such  parts  of  it,  as  were  just 
and  commendable.  What  they  taught,  of  this  nature,  they  refut- 
ed in  the  daily  conduct  of  their  lives.  But  Christ's  life  was  a 
perfect  practical  comment  on  all  that  he  taught,  and  a  perfect  il- 
lustration of  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  his  precepts.  Hence  his 
instructions  have  been  unrivalled  in  their  influence  on  mankind ; 
and  have  produced  effects,  to  which  there  has  been  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world  no  parallel. 

I  have  here  mentioned  several  primary  characteristics  of  the 
Manner,  in  which  Christ  taught  mankind.  To  form  a  more  com- 
plete estimate  of  its  excellence,  it  will,  however,  be  necessary  to 
consider  whaf  he  did  not  doj  as  well  as  what  he  did.     The  super- 
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lative  wisdom  of  the  Redeemer  was  maaifested  as  truly  in  what 
he  avoided,  as  in  what  he  accomplished. 

On  this  subject  I  observe  in  the 

1  St  place,  that  he  utterly  dtcUned  to  gratify  the  mere  Cwriosiijf 
fif  man. 

Many  questions  were  proposed  to  him  by  the  /npt,  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  demand  answers,  which  could  only  gratify  curiosi- 
ty. Several  more,  of  the  same  kind,  were  addressed  to  him  by 
his  disciples.  To  all  these  he  declined  the  answers,  which  weife 
solicited.  There  are,  also,  very  many  subjects,  concerning 
which  curiosity  has  ever  been  awake ;  and  which  not  only  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  Scriptural  system  of  religion,  but 
are  mentioned  by  Christ  in  many  forms,  and  in  some  particulars 
extensively  discussed.  But  such  parts  of  these  subjects,  as  ex- 
cite mere  curiosity,  he  has  invariably  left  in  silence ;  and  ne- 
ver tempted,  nor  satisfied  at  all,  this  roving,  restless  propensity. 
Over  all  objects  of  this  kind  he  has  drawn  the  curtain  of  absolute 
concealment,  and  hidden  them  entirely  from  human  eyes. 

'  Among  these  subjects,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one.  The 
circumstances,  which  attend  a  future  state  of  happiness,  awaken, 
perhaps  as  extensively,  and  as  naturally,  the  wishes  of  the  mind  to 
be  minutely  informed,  as  any  thing  belonging  to  the  destiny  of 
man.  On  this  immense  subject,  Christ  has,  however,  taught 
nothing,  except  what  we  plainly  needed  to  know ;  and  has  with- 
held every  thing  else  from  our  investigation.  Others  have  often 
indulged  a  wandering  fancy  and  in  the  wildest  excursions  concer4- 
ing  a  future  state,  have  attempted  to  explore  the  regions  of  future 
being,  as  travellers  search  distant  countries  in  the  present  world. 
But  Christ  has  chosen  barely  to  inform  us  of  the  existence  and  ge- 
neral nature  of  these  regions ;  things  which  we  are  deeply  interest- 
ed to  know ;  and  left  these  outlines  to  be  filled  up  by  our  own  actual 
experience,  when  we  shall  have  become  possessed  of  that  happy 
state  of  being.  When  we  remember  how  many  uncertainties 
would  have  arisen  out  of  such  a  disclosure,  had  it  been  made ; 
how  many  questions,  of  difficult  solution,  or  incapable  of  being 
solved,  and  in  a  word  how  greatly,  and  how  often,  the  mind  would 
have  been  perplexed  concerning  subjects,  unconnected  with  its 
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real  good;  We  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  perfect  wis* 
dom,  manifested  in  this  concealment. 

Sdly.  Christ  taught  wiihotU  SopAiff/ry. 

The  integrity,  displayed  in  the  reasonings  of  our  Saviour^  h 
equally  exact,  and  perfect,  with  that  exhibited  in  his  declarations 
of  fads.  In  the  age,  in  which  he  lived,  both  the  Jewish  and 
Heathen  teachers  were  distinguished  for  false  reasoning,  as  a 
species  of  art.  The  doctrines,  which  they  taught,  needed  this 
defence.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  employed  by  them  on  almost 
every  occasion.  Many  specimens  of  the  subtleties  of  the  Saddu- 
cees  and  Pharisees  are  recited  to  us  in  the  New  Testament ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  Gospels.  Quibbles,  paradoxes,  and  fetches,  were 
the  custom  of  the  time  ;  and  were  shamelessly  employed  to  defend 
every  favourite  opinion,  and  attack  every  adversary.  But  folse 
reasoning  is  as  real  a  violation  of  integrity,  as  false  declara- 
tions; itf  often  as  mischievoqs ;  and  is  always  a  proof  of  gross  de- 
pravity, or  gross  inattention  to  our  duty.  Christ,  therefore,  the 
perfect  pattern  in'this,  as  in  all  other,  conduct,  has  alleged  no 
argument  but  a  real  one ;  has  given  no  argument  any  more  force 
than  it  really  possesses ;  and  has  expressed  no  more  confidence 
in  any  argument  than  he  really  felt.  The  glorious  contrast,  which 
he  exhibited  in  the  exact  simplicity  and  sincerity,  with  which  he 
fMsoned  on  every  occasion,  to  the  subtlety  and  sophistry,  of  all 
with  whom  he  reasoned,  and  of  a  vast  multitude  of  other  teachers, 
is  a  pattern  for  all  succeeding  reasoners ;  which,  if  universally 
Allowed,  would  free  the  world  from  a  great  part  of  its  doubts  and 
errors,  and  the  deplorable  guilt  and  misery,  by  which  they  are 
followed. 

3dly.  Christ  has  authorised  no  Intolerance. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Jews,  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  spiritual  pride  and  bigotry,  and  who  regarded  other  nations 
with  an  almost  absolute  intolerance,  were  never  more  strongly 
marked  by  these  characteristics,  than  at  the  time  when  our  Sa- 
viour appeared.  Even  the  Apostles  were  not  exempted  from  u 
share  of  this  character.  Master^  said  John,  we  saw  one  casting  oxd 
devils  in  thy  name,  and  we  forbade  Atm,  because  he  followelh  not 
with  us.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him^  Forbid  him  not ;  for  he  that  is 
not  against  ti* is  for  us.     Again,  John  and  James,  moved  with  in- 
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dignation  against  the  inhabitanta  of  a  Samaritan  village,  because 
they  declined  to  receive  their  Master,  said  to  him,  Lord^  wili  thou 
that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven^  and  consume  then^ 
as  Elias  did?  But  he  turned^  and  rebuked  them^  andsaid^  Ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  Spirit  ye  are  of  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  noi 
come  to  destroy  men^s  lives^  but  to  save  them*  So  intolerant  was 
the  spirit  even  of  the  beloved  disciple ;  and  so  benevolent,  it  ought 
to  be  added,  was  th;)t  of  Christ. 

In  this  nation,  and  at  this  period,  was  Christ  born,  and  educat- 
ed. But  instead  of  imbibing,  countenancing,  or  warranting,  in* 
tolerance  and  bigotry,  he  taught,  in  all  instances,  their  odious- 
ness  and  guilt ;  and  enjoined,  with  respect  to  every  subject  and 
person,  the  most  absolute  moderation,  liberality,  and  candour; 
not,  indeed,  the  fashionable  liberality  of  licentious  men  in  modern 
times ;  a  professed  indifference  to  truth  and  holiness  ;  but  a  be* 
xievolcnt  and  catholic  spirit  towards  every  man,  and  a  candid 
and  just  one  towards  every  argument  and  opinion.  Distinctions 
of  nation,  sect,  or  party,  as  such,  were  to  him  nothing ;  distinc- 
tions of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  were  to  him  every 
thing.  According  to  this  scheme  he  framed  both  his  instructions 
and  his  life. 

4thly.  Christ  taught  without  Enthusiasm. 

All  the  language,  and  all  the  sentiments,  of  our  Saviour  were 
the  language  and  sentiments  of  a  person,  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
goodness  of  the  cause,  which  he  had  espoused,  imnioveably  at- 
tached to  it,  and  earnestly  engaged  to  promote  it  among  man- 
kind. Still,  this  earnestness,  this  fixedness  of  character,  differed 
greatly  from  that  of  most  persons,  who  have  undertaken  the  re- 
formation of  their  fellow-men.  In  our  own  as  in  all  preceding 
ages,  those,  who  have  assumed  the  character  of  reformers,  almost 
of  course  make  a  parade  of  their  piety,  and  a  merit  of  their  pe- 
culiar devotion  to  the  cuuse,  in  which  they  have  embarked  ;  and 
aim  at  gaining  proselytes  by  a  nice  scrupulosity  concerning 
things  commonly  esteemed  innocent,  animosity  against  those 
whose  opinions  they  censure,  and  impassioned  addresses  to  such 
as  listen  to  their  instructions.  Christ  was  the  opposite  of  all 
these.  Little  things,  always,  in  his  instructions  appeared  little. 
Harmless  things  he  regarded  as  harmless.     Great  and  impor- 
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tant  things,  only,  has  he  taught  us  to  regard  .as  great  and  impor<; 
tant*  In  his  life  there  was  no  ostentation  of  any  thing.  He  came 
eaiing  and  drinking  like  other  m^n ;  and  in  bis  human  nature, 
and  appearance,  differed  from  them  in  nothing  but  superior  wis- 
dom and  purity  qf  character.  In  his  discourses  every  thing  is  se» 
rious,  solemn,  and  earnest ;  but  every  thing,  at  the  same  time,  is 
ottered  with  moderation,  without  passion,  without  declamation. 

No  discourses  in  the  world  are  more  distant  from  fanatical  de- 
clamation, and  no  character  is  more  unlike  that  of  an  enthusiast, 
than  the  discourses  and  character  of  Christ.  A  spirit  of  sereni- 
ty, of  self-possession,  of  impassioned  sweetness,  of  principled 
excellence,  reigns  throughout  all  his  instructions,  and  Uiroughout 
all  his  life,  of  which,  elsewhere,  there  is  no  example. 

5thly.  Our  Saviour  sought  in  his  instruclions  for  no  Applause^ 

In  this  characteristic,  also,  he  was  equally  singular  and  perfect. 
The  love  of  applause  is  the  most  universal,  and  probably  the 
most  seductive,  of  all  human  passions ;  particularly,  in  minds^ 
raised  by  intelligence  above  the  common  level.  So  seductive  is 
it,  that  Cicero  pronounced  it  to  be  true  virtue.  But  of  this  pas- 
sion not  a  single  trace  appears  in  the  whole  history  of  Christ. 
The  good  or  ill  opinion,  the  applause  or  censure,  of  his  fellow- 
men,  whether  friends  or  enemies,  seem  as  if  they  had  not  beea 
thought  of  by  him,  and  as  if  no  capacity  of  being  influenced  by 
them  had  been  an  original  attribute  of  his  mind.  With  a  mag- 
netic constancy,  his  thoughts  and  discourses  were  pointed  alway 
to  truth  and  rectitude ;  and  the  world  had  no  power  of  producing 
in  them  a  momentary  variation. 

Suq^  was  the  manner,  in  which  Christ  taught  mankind :  a  man- 
ner all  his  owp ;  copied  from  none  who  preceded  him,  and  im-^ 
perfectly  imitated  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  those  who  came  after 
him ;  a  manner  perfecdy  suited  to  the  supreme  excellence  of  his 
character,  to  the  divine  commission,  which  he  bore ;  to  the  illus- 
trious system  of  truth,  which  he  taught ;  to  the  glorious  errand, 
on  which  he  was  sent ;  and  to  the  perfect  nature  of  that  Being,, 
whose  representative  he  was  to  the  children  ^f  men. 

Vol,.  11.  ^4. 
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John  vii.  46. 


Mnd  the  Officers  anmeredy  sayings  Nevtr  tiMn  spake  like  thit  Mna. 

Ih  the  three  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Pro- 
phetical character  of  Christ,  under  these  three  heads ;  1st.  The 
Necessity  of  his  assuming  the  office  of  a  Pn^het ;  3dly.  The 
Things^  which  he  taught  f  and,  3dly.  The  Ahnntrj  in  which  he 
taught  them* 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  4th  head,  ori- 
ginally proposed  concerning  this  subject,  viz.  The  Consequencet 
qf  his  preaching  ;  and,  after  a  brief  examination  of  these,  shall 
conclude  my  observations  on  the  Personal  Preaching  of  Christ 
with  a  few  Remarks* 

The  preaching  of  Christ  produced, 

1st.     A  general  astonishment  in  those  who  heard  him. 

And  it  came  to  passy  says  St.  Matthew^  that  when  Jesus  had  end* 
ed  all  these  sayings,  the  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine  :  For 
he  taught  themy  as  one  having  authority^  and  not  as  the  Scribes. 
Two  things  are  here  mentioned  as  causes  of  the  astonishment, 
occasioned  by  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  The  things  which 
he  taught,  and  the  manner  of  teaching.  7%«  People  were  aston- 
ished  at  his  doctrine :  For  he  taught  them,  as  one  having  autfiorityj, 
0nd  not  as  the  Scribes.    It  cannot  be  thought  strange,  that  a  schemf 
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of  doctrine,  so  new ;  so  solemn ;  so  simple ;  so  pure ;  so  amply 
fraught  with  inherent  evidence  of  its  truth  ;  and,  in  all  these  ns 
spects,  so  opposite  to  that,  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
hear  from  their  own  teachers;  should  produce  an  unusual  de« 
gree  of  wonder  in  the  minds  of  this  people.  Nor  is  it  any 
more  strange,  that  such  a  manner  of  teaching,  as  that  em- 
ployed by  Christ,  should  have  its  share  in  producing  this 
effect,  and  enhance  the  surprise,  occasioned  by  his  instructicMis* 
We,  who  hear  these  instructions  from  the  cradle,  to  whom  they 
are  presented  weekly  from  the  desk,  atiH  daily  by  the  Bible,  can- 
not easily  conceive  the  degree,  in  which  they  could  not  &il  t% 
iiD|Hx^ss  the  minds  of  men,  when  they  were  first  published  in  the 
world.  They  were  then  new,  and  strange  ;  and,  both  in  the  mat- 
ter and  the  manner,  were  in  a  great  measure  singular.  They 
were  employed  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects ;  the  sin  and 
holiaess,  the  ruin  and  recovery,  of  mankind.  They  professed  to 
contain,  and  communicate,  the  will  of  God  concerning  these  sub- 
jects, and  of  course  to  be  a  message  from  heaven. 

At  the  same  time,  they  censured,  both  implicitly  and  explicitly, 
most  of  the  doctrines,  taught  by  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduceeij 
most  of  their  precepts,  and  die  general  tenour  of  their  lives.  The 
doctrines  they  showed  to  be  false ;  the  precepts  unsound,  and 
immoral ;  and  the  conduct  of  those,  who  taught  them,  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  profession,  which  they  made,  and  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures,  which,  in  pretence  at  least,  they  believed.  These 
men,  either  alternately  or  conjointly,  had,  for  a  long  period, 
held  an  entire  and  commanding  influence  over  the  Jewish  nation^ 
Highly  venerated  for  their  wisdom,  and  in  many  instances  Cm 
their  apparent  sanctity,  their  countrymen  scarcely  called  in  ques- 
tion their  claims  to  this  influence,  or  to  the  character,  on  which 
it  was  founded*  But,  when  Christ  entered  on  his  ministry,  he 
stripped  off  the  mask,  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  conceal- 
ed ;  and  left  both  their  folly  and  their  wickedness  naked  to  every 
eye.  The  system,  which  they  had  so  long  taught  without  oppo- 
sition, he  showed,  irresistibly,  to  be  a  strange  compound  of  truths 
derived  from  the  Scriptures ;  of  falsehood  and  weakness,  of  su- 
perstitious scrupulosity  and  fanatical  zeal,  professedly  drawn 
nrom  the  traditions  of  the  elders :  and  of  gro^s  immorality  and 
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glaring  hypocrisy,  generated  by  their  own  minds.  Their  pre- 
tended  sanctity  both  of  doctrine  and  deportment  he  proved  to  be 
a  mere  veil,  assumed  to  conceal  their  enormous  avarice  and  am- 
bition, pride  and  cruelty.  As  the  means  of  future  acceptance 
with  God,  he  showed,  that  they  could  never  avail ;  and  that^ 
therefore,  they  could  only  delude,  and  destroy,  their  credulous* 
disciples.  That  such  instructions  as  these,  delivered  by  a  per^ 
son,  whose  whole  life  was  a  direct  contrast  to  that  of  those,  whom 
he  thus  censured,  and  refuted ;  who  evidently  appeared  to  be  un- 
der the  influence  of  no  selfish  passion,  and  no  sinister  motive ; 
whose  precepts  required,  and  whose  conduct  exemplified,  piety 
and  benevolence  without  a  mixture ;  delivered  too  in  a  manner 
so  clear,  so  direct,  and  solemn,  so  universally  convincing  and  im- 
pressive, should  astonish  all,  who  heard  them,  cannot  be  thought 
strange,  even  by  us.  Such  was,  indeed,  their  effect ;  and  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  induce  those,  who  heard  them,  to  pronounce  the 
teacher,  on  different  occasions,  a  Prophet,  a  great  Prophet,  the 
Prophet  foretold  by  Masts,  and  the  Messiah.  When  we  remem- 
ber, that  this  teacher  appeared  in  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  a  Jewish  Peasant ;  without  a  name ;  without  education ;  with- 
out friends ;  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  the  effect  of  his  teach- 
ing was,  in  this  respect,  very  great. 

2(1  ly.  The  preaching  of  Christ  produced  great  Opposition  both 
to  himself  and  to  his  doctrines. 

I  have  already  recited  many  causes  of  this  opposition.  There 
were  many  more.  But  all  of  them  may  with  propriety  be  reduc- 
ed under  these  general  heads.  The  novelty  and  excellency  of 
his  doctrines  ;  the  strictness  and  purity  of  his  precepts  ;  his  birth ; 
his  character ;  the  justice  and  pungency  of  his  reproofs ;  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  glory 
and  splendour  of  his  Messiahship  ;  and  the  fears  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  that  he  would  destroy  their  influence  and  power. 
All  these  things  thwarted  some  selfish  passion,  of  his  hearers  ^ 
and  many  of  them  thwarted  every  such  passion.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  should  oppose  one,  who  taught, 
and  lived,  so  as  uniformly  to  reprove  them  for  their  whole  moral 
character,  and  daily  conduct. 

This  Opposition  commenced,  almost  with  his  Ministry,  and  was 
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on  to  its  termination*  It  was,  however,  carried  on  with 
different  degrees  of  vehemence  by  the  different  classes  of  Jews* 
The  Great,  that  is,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  hated  Christ 
with  far  more  uniformity  and  rancour,  than  the  Common  people. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  He  exposed  their  systems  of  doctrine, 
and  modes  of  teaching ;  refuted  their  arguments ;  reproved  their 
abominable  conduct ;  displayed  to  the  people  at  large  their  folly 
and  wickedness ;  and  threatened  them  with  the  total  ruin  of  their 
reputation  and  authority.  These  were  offences,  not  to  be  for^ 
given  by  proud,  bigotted,  unprincipled,  and  malignant  men. 
They  were  not  in  fact  forgiven.  Throughout  his  whole  public 
life,  they  exercised  the  most  furious  resentment  against  him,  and 
hesitated  not  to  adopt  every  measure  to  compass  his  destruction. 
All,  that  sagacity  could  devise,  or  art  execute,  was  employed  to 
ensnare,  and  entrap,  the  Redeemer  in  his  words  and  actions. 
When  these  measures  failed,  as  they  always  did,  resort  was  had 
to  violence  and  power.  These  at  length  succeeded ;  ^and  the 
most  perfect  human  malignity  was  finally  gratified  by  seeing  the 
Saviour  nailed  to  the  Cross. 

The  people  at  large  regarded  him  with  far  less  bitternessi 
than  their  leaders.  Il  is  several  times  mentioned,  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Sadducees,  and  Pharisees  to  destroy  Christ  were^prevent- 
ed  of  success  by  their  fear  of  the  people.  It  is  frequently  testi- 
fied, in  substance,  that  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly*  It 
is  abo  evident,  that,  had  not  appeals  been  made  to  their  doubts, 
fears,  and  prejudices,  with  great  art  and  perseverance,  and  on 
many  occasions,  their  attachment  both  to  him  and  his  doctrines 
would  have  risen  still  higher,  and  much  more  nearly  accorded 
with  their  interest  and  duty. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  however,  they  indulged  the  most 
violent  animosity  against  him.  Almost  at  the  commencement  of 
his  preaching,  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  attempted  to  put  him 
to  a  violent  death,  by  forcing  him  down  the  precipice  of  the  hill, 
on  which  their  city  was  built.  Several  times,  afterwards,  their 
Countrymen  endeavoured  to  stone  him ;  and  in  the  end  united,  at 
the  instigation  of  their  Rulers,  in  accomplishing  his  death,  with 
a  fury  approximating  to  madness. 
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Sdly.  Tht  preaching  of  Christ  prodttced  the  Convenion  of  a 
tonsiderabU  number  of  his  hearers. 

The  number  of  those,  who  were  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
Christ,  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  exactness.  The  eleven 
Apostles,  the  Seventy,  the  more  than  five  hundred  brethren,  to 
whom  at  one  time  Christ  appeared  in  Galilee,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, are  numbers,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures*  The  last  not 
improbably  included  the  two  first.  To  these  we  ought,  I  think, 
to  add  a  considerable  number  more,  since  it  is  often  said,  that 
4ome  of  the  people,  and  many  of  the  people,  believed  on  him.  No 
reason  occurs  to  me,  why  we  should  not,  generally  at  least,  con- 
sider the  faith,  here  spoken  of,  as  Evangelical.  If  this  be  admit- 
ted,  the  number  of  converts,  made  by  the  preaching  of  Christ, 
must  have  greatly  exceeded  the  largest  number,  specified  in  the 
GospcL 

Still  it  is,  I  suppose,  generally  believed,  that  the  success,  with 
which  Christ  preached  the  Gospel,  was  small,  compared  with  that 
of  the  Apostles,  and  compared  with  that,  which  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  to  follow  preaching,  of  such  singular  excellence  :  es- 
pecially, when  the  perfection  of  his  life,  and  the  glory  of  his  mi-  * 
racles,  are  connected  with  the  nature  of  his  preaching.  The  sue- 
cess,  however,  was  upon  the  whole  such,  as  to  enable  the  Gospel 
to  take  eficctual  root  in  this  sinful  world,  and  to  provide  the  means 
of  supplying  preachers  throughout  all  succeeding  ages,  and  of 
spreading  the  Gospel,  within  a  moderate  period,  over  a  great  part 
•f  the  earth. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  proposed  to 
nake  concerning  the  personal  preaching  of  Christ ;  and  shall  con- 
clude this  discourse  with  a  few  Remarks,  naturally  flowing 
from  the  considerations,  suggested  on  this  subject. 

1st.  These  considerations  call  up  to  our  view^  in  an  interesting 
manner,  the  Glory  and  Excellency  of  Christ  as  a  Teacher. 

From  the  things,  which  have  been  said  in  these  discourses,  it 
is,  if  I  mistake  not,  clearly  manifest,  that  both  the  matter  and 
manner  of  Christ's  preaching  were  singularly  important,  and  ex- 
•:ellent.  The  errand,  on  which  he  came  into  the  world,  was  the 
j;reatest.  which  ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  rational  be- 
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ings,  or  which  was  ever  proposed  in  the  Providence  of  God.  Of 
this  vast  and  sublime  purpose  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  a 
primary  and  indispensable  part.  To  this  part  he  appeared  per- 
fectly equal.  The  will  of  God  the  Father,  concerning  the  duty 
and  Salvation  of  men,  he  entirely  understood ;  and,  together  witk 
it,  the  character,  the  sins,  errors,  ignorance,  and  wants,  of  those, 
to  whom  he  was  sent ;  their  hatred  of  truth,  their  opposition  to 
their  doty,  and  their  reluctance  to  be  saved.  The  same  perfect 
acquaintance  he  also  possessed  with  the  nature  and  import  of  the 
pivceding  Revelation  ;  its  types,  prophecies,  and  precepts ;  the 
iabe  glosses,  made  on  its  various  contents  by  the  teachers,  who 
went  before  him ;  and  the  miserable  prejudices,  imbibed  by  those 
whom  he  taught.  These  errors  he  detected  and  exposed :  these 
sins  he  powerfully  reproved :  and  the  truth  and  duty,  opposed 
to  them,  he  enjoined  with  a  force  and  evidence  wholly  irresisti« 
ble*  In  this  manner,  he  taught  the  way  of  life  with  such  clear- 
ness, that  he  who  ran  might  read,  and  that  way-faring  men^  though 
foobj  could  notj  necessarily,  err  therein. 

At  the  same  time,  he  adorned  these  instructions  with  a  can- 
dour, frankness,  gentleness,  and  sweetness  of  demeanour,  with  a 
sincerity,  boldness,  and  energy  of  character,  immensely  honour- 
able to  himself,  and  supremely  great  and  lovely  in  the  view  of 
every  just  and  discerning  mind.  Over  all,  bis  daily  example,  as 
a  moral  being,  cast  a  glorious  lustre,  at  once  transcendently  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  and  illuminating  in  the  strongest  manner  the  nature 
and  excellence  of  all  that  he  said. 

If  Christ  had  not  come  into  the  world ;  if  he  had  not  preaehed 
the  Gospel ;  what  would  now  have  been  the  condition  of  man- 
kind f  The  Mosaic  system,  of  necessity  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  had,  before  the  advent  of  our  Savioiur,  de- 
generated chiefly  into  a  mere  mass  of  extcrnities.  The  moral 
part  of  this  system  was  in  a  great  measure  neglected,  or  forgot- 
ten :  the  ceremonial  had  almost  wholly  occupied  its  place. 

Even  thisy  also,  hnd  lost  its  proper  designation,  and  influence. 
The  sacrifices^  instead  of  being  regarded  as  mere  symbols  of  that 
real  and' great  Atonement,  which  laketh  amay  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  to  typify  which,  they  were  originally  instituted,  seem  to  have 
Hern,  at  this  lime,  con^idf^r^fl  a^  expiations  in  themselves.     The 
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ablutions,  which  were  intended  only  to  direct  the  eye  to  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  Soul  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  affusion  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  grace,  appear  to  have  lost  their  typical  character,  and  to 
have  been  exalted  by.  a  gross  imagination  into  means  of  washing 
away  the  stains  of  the  souK  and  making  it  pure  in  the  sight  of 
God.  The  oblation  of  incense  was  apparently  supposed  by  the 
suppliant  to  ascend  with  his  prayers  to  the  heavens,  and  to  ac- 
company them  with  a  sweet  odour  to  the  throne  of  God.  To 
wear  long  clothing ;  to  make  broad  their  phylacteries  f  to  pray 
in  the  comers  of  the  streets  ;  to  fast  twice  a  week  ;  to  bow  down 
the  head  like  a  bulrush  ;  to  sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  ;  and  to  iitke 
mint  J  annise^  and  cummin  ;  were  considered  as  the  price  paid  fisr 
heaven ;  the  price,  with  which  salvation  might  assuredly  be  pur- 
chased. In  the  mean  time,  piety  to  God,  Justice^  judgment^  and 
mercy  towards  men,  and  that  government  of  our  passions  and  ap- 
petites, without  which  neither  can  exist,  were  kept  out  of  sight, 
and  out  of  remembrance.  Pride  and  avarice,  cruelty  and  lust, 
reigned  without  control,  and  without  opposition.  Scarce  an  ef- 
fort seems  to  have  been  made,  or  even  thought  of,  to  check  the 
tide  of  declension.  The  progress  was  rapid,  and  unimpeded,  till 
the  measure  of  iniquity  became  full.  About  forty  years  after  the 
crucifixion,  the  crimes  of  the  Jewish  nation,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Josephus,  himself  a  Jew,  rose  to  such  a  height,  as  to 
forbid  the  longer  continuance  of  any  civilized  state,  or  social  un- 
ion, among  this  people.  Furious  animosity,  unexampled  pollu- 
tion, civil  war  raging  with  singular  violence,  unparalleled  treach- 
ery, and  murder  without  bounds,  then  became  the  prominent,  and 
almost  the  only,  features  of  the  Jewish  character. 

The  rest  of  the  world  was  absolutely  overspread  with  Polythe- 
ism, and  all  the  debasement,  and  all  the  miseries,  to  which  it  so 
frequently  gives  birth. 

Had  not  Christ,  then,  come  into  the  worl<J,  and  preached  the 
Gospel  to  mankind;  the  Jews  would,  perhaps,  have  been,  sub- 
stantially, what,  since  the  destruction  of  their  nation,  they  have 
been  in  fact ;  reprobates  ;  outcasts  from  God ;  possessing  hearts 
harder  than  the  nether  millstone  ;  impervious  to  truth ;  impenetra- 
ble by  argument ;  siiorn  from  the  side  of  virtue  ;  vagabonds  in 
the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the  natui*al.  world ;  roaming  now  in  quest 
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of  gain,  or  prey*  to  satisfy  immediate  lust  $  now  wandering  in  a 
benighted  wilderness  through  every  by-path,  to  find  eternal  life» 
mod  mistaking  the  glimmerings  of  every  ignis  fatuus^  by  which 
they  are  misled,  for  the  light  of  heaven. 

We^  in  the  mean  time,  together  with  all  the  present  offspring 
of  the  Gentile  world,  should  have  been  prostrating  ourselves  be- 
fore calves  and  crocodiles,  dogs  and  cats,  an  image  of  brass,  or 
the  Stock  of  a  tree.  Instead  of  the  churches,  which  on  a  thousand 
kiUs  now  stand  open  for  the  worship  of  Jbrovah,  we  should,  with 
the  heathen  of  the  Old  World,  have  consecrated  to  a  multitude  of 
bmtal  Gods  the  dark  groves,  and  still  darker  caves,  of  our  moun- 
tains ;  or  erected,  with  immense  expense  and  suffering,  splendid 
temples  to.  the  honour  of  thieves,  strumpets,  and  murderers,  or 
far  the  inhabitation  of  blocks  and  statues.  Instead  of  the  hymns, 
which  here  daily  ascend  to  heaven,  perfumed  with  the  incense  of 
Redemption,  our  ears  would  have  been  stunned  with  the  outcries 
of  the  Priests  of  Baa/,  or  the  yells  of  the  Priestesses  of  Bacchut* 
Instead  of  the  communion  table,  which  now  holds  out  the  bread 
of  life,  and  invites  us  to  eat,  and  live.  Altars  would  here  have 
smoked  with  the  offerings  of  pollution,  or  streamed  with  the  blood 
of  human  victims.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  invitations  to  re- 
noonce  iniquity;  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  lay 
hold  on  a  glorious  immortality,  given  by  God  himself,  and  an- 
nounced weekly  from  this  desk ;  the  youths  who  are  before  me 
might,  in  some  instances  at  least,  have  been  trembling  beneath 
the  fit>wn  of  a  Dnddj  prepared  to  plunge  his  knife  into  their  bo- 
soms, as  an  offering  to  the  Gods  of  superstition ;  no  uncommon 
bte  of  bright  and  promising  young  men,  in  ancient  times,  through- 
out that  Island,  from  which  our  ancestors  emigrated  to  this  Coun- 
try. 

From  all  these  evils,  and  from  that  perfect  dissolution  of  the 
moral  character,  of  which  they  are  either  the  cause,  or  the  sub- 
stance, Christ  has  delivered  those,  who  receive  and  obey  his  in- 
structions. The  darkness,  in  which  men  groped,  and  siumbltd^ 
andfeii,  in  the  pursuit  of  eternal  life,  he  has  scattered  by  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Gospel.  The  objects  of  our  faith,  and  the  rules  of 
our  duty,  he  has  written  in  living  colours.  To  ignorant,  sorrow- 
ful, and  despairing  man,  despairing  of  future  enijoymonr.  and  fb- 
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tore  being,  he  has  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  life  eternal.  To 
yebels  and  enemies  he  has  published  eyerlastingpeacem  To  Zim 
he  has  announced  that  the  God,  who  reigns  over  heaven  and  earthi 
is  her  God.  How  beaut^l  on  the  nunmtaim  are  the  feet  of  this 
divine  Messenger,  descended  from  the  regions  of  immortality  to 
proclaim  grace,  mercy^  and  peace,  to  this  ruined  world ! 

Sdly.  Christy  €U  a  Preacher ^  is  a  perfect  pattern  to  everj/Mmt* 
tsrofthe  GospeL 

That  he  is  such  a  pattern  m  the  substance  of  his  preaching  is  a 
truth,  which  can  need  no  comment.  Every  Minister,  whatever 
may  be'  his  opinions  in  other  respects,  will  admit,  unconditionsil- 
ly,  that  what  Christ  has  said  is  the  guide,  and  the  substahce,  of 
all  which  he  is  to  say.  Nor  are  many  words  necessary  to  show, 
that  he  is  a  pattern  equally  perfect,  and  equally  obligatory,  as  to 
his  manner.  It  is  not  here  intended,  that  the  characteristical  man* 
ner  of  Christy  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  every  other 
preacher,  is  demanded  of  any  Minister  of  the  GospeL  In  this  re- 
spect,  Christ  cannot  be  copied  by  any  man.  The  style,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Elast  spoke  their  discourses,  differs  materi- 
ally from  that,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Europe^  and  this  coun- 
try ;  and  each  is  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  respective  inhabitants. 
The  characteristical  style  of  each  individual,  also,  differs  usually 
from  that  of  other  individuals  ;  and  that  of  each  will  ever  be  the 
best  for  himself;  and  that  which  he  will  most  advantageously 
employ  in  discoursing  with  his  fellow-men.  The  manner  of 
Christ,  in  tliis  respect,  is  not  here  intentionally  required  of  any 
preacher.  It  is  wholly  peculiar  to  Him,  and  inimitable  by  others. 
At  the  same  time,  although  every  preacher  may  learn  the  best 
lessons  from  ih.e  plainness  and  simplicity,  with  which  the  Redeem- 
er taught,  and  is  bound  ever  to  keep  him  in  view,  as  in  this  re- 
spect the  proper  object  of  a  general  imitation  ;  yet  it  ought  also 
to  be  observed,  that  no  preacher  is  warranted  to  assume  the  aur 
ihority,  with  which  Christ  taught,  enjoined,  and  reproved;  or 
the  peremptorinessj  witli  which  he  threatened  and  promised. 
These  are  characteristics  peculiar  to  himself;  which  notliing,  but 
direct  inspiration,  will  authorize  any  man  seriously  to  imitate; 
and  which,  accordingly,  no  Christian,  except  the  Apostles^  ha^ 
vcntiu*4^d  to  assume. 
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71Ui  Spirit^  discovered  by  the  Redeemer  in  his  manner  of  io« 
stmction,  is  the  object,  which  it  is  designed  here  to  urge  upon 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  for  their  imitation ;  particularly,  the 
€amdour,patienc%  gentleness,  and  tenderness,  displayed  by  him  on 
every  proper  occasion.  These  are  characteristics,  which  cannot 
Cadi  to  adorn  every  discourse,  addressed  by  a  preacher  of  thei 
Gospel  to  his  fellow-men.  If  a  preacher  has  any  sense  of  his  own 
guilt,  dangers,  wants,  hopes,  or  blessings ;  he  cannot  fail  to  feel 
in  a  corresponding  maimer  those  of  others.  If  he  have  just  views 
of  the  worth  of  his  own  soul,  and  the  importance  of  his  own  salva- 
tioD;  he  cannot  but  tenderly  regard  the  souls,  and  the  salvation, 
of  others.  If  he  comprehend,  at  all,  his  own  infirmities,  and  the 
unceasing  need,  which  he  has  of  tenderness  and  patience  from  his 
fellow-men ;  if  he  remember,  at  all,  how  persuasive  and  efficacious 
candour  and  gentleness  have  heretofore  been  in  influencing  his 
own  mind ;  he  cannot  but  discern  the  importance  of  exercising 
them  towards  his  flock. 

Nor  is  it  less  indispensable,  that  the  Preacher  should  possess, 
aad  exhibit,  the  same  openness,  boldness,  and  integrity •  The  pos* 
session  of  these  things  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  the  ap- 
pearance  of  them  in  his  discourses,  and  in  his  life.  All  counterfeits 
will,  at  the  best,  be  suspicious ;  and  chiefly  fail  of  their  intended 
efiect,  after  a  little  period.  But  a  full  conviction  of  the  Preacher's 
unmingled  integrity ;  which,  if  it  exist,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
distinctly  perceived ;  will  more  powerfully  persuade  his  hearers, 
than  all  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  attainable  by  the  hu- 
man mind.  At  the  same  time,  this  characteristic  will  aim  at  doing 
them  good  in  ten  thousand  ways,  unthought  of  by  the  insincere- 
preacher.  Beyond  this,  it  will  accomplish  the  good,  where  all 
skill  and  contrivance  will  fail.  To  an  honest,  open,  undaunted 
preacher,  thoroughly  believed  to  be  such,  all  men  will  listen,  who 
will  listen  at  all.  By  such  a  preacher  all  men  will  be  moved, 
who,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  be  moved  at  all.  His  dis- 
courses will,  of  course,  appear  to  be  delivered  in  earnest :  not, 
perhaps,  with  animation,  or  eloquence,  properly  so  called :  with 
respect  to  these  his  constitutional  character  may  be  unfavourable 
and  his  habits  unhappy :  but  with  seriousness,  solemnity,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  realising  conviction,  that  he  is  uttering  the  me$* 
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sage  of  God.  Such  a  message,  so  uttered,  can  scarcely  fail  01 
making  some  useful  impression  on  the  mind.  If  not ;  it  will  be 
because  the  mind  is  not  in  a  state,  fitted  to  receive  useful  im- 
pressions. 

3dly.  77lc  Preaching  of  Christ  is  a  forcible  reprotf  to  JMfnu- 
ters* 

Ministers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sermons  which  they  pub- 
lish, are,  in  some  instances  at  least,  guilty  of  sophistry.  Every 
preacher,  who  indulges  himself  in  this  mode  of  reasoning,  has 
failed  to  propose,  or  to  remember,  Christ  as  his  pattern ;  and 
whenever  he  solemnly  reviews  this  part  of  his  conduct,  must  feel 
himself  powerfully  reproved  by  the  open,  sincere,  and  exact  ar- 
gumentation of  his  Redeemer,  his  fair  and  candid  statements  ol 
the  opmions  of  his  adversaries,  and  his  solid  answers  to  theii 
cavils. 

Ministers, at  times,  are  petulantj  angry ^  and  contentious;  noi 
for  truth^.butfor  victory.  Let  him,  who  indulges  any  part  of  this 
spirit,  look  to  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  and  be  ashamed  of  his 
neglect  to  walk,  as  Christ  also  walked.  Let  him  lay  aside  the 
spirit  of  a  disputant,  and  a  champion  ;  and  resmnc  that  of  a  dis* 
ciple  of  his  glorious  Lord. 

Not  a  small  number  of  preachers,  in  one  country  and  another 
affect  a  strongly  impassioned^  fervid^  and  enthusiastic  manner  oj 
writing  and  uttering  their  discourses.  Their  language  is  alwayi 
intended  to  be  vehement,  bold,  and  highly  figurative  ;  their  tone? 
loud  and  violent ;  and  their  gestures  accordant  with  both.  Nc 
part  of  this  character  can  be  found  in  the  preaching  of  Christ 
Not  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  enthusiasm  can  be  found  ii 
any  thing,  which  he  said,  or  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  was  said 
not  an  attempt  to  appear  impassioned ;  not  an  effort  to  display 
what  is  customarily  called  eloquence.  When  the  subjects,  whici 
he  canvassed,  inspired  waimth,  prompted  imagination,  and  le< 
to  the  adoption  of  figurative  language  ;  he  indulged  them,  just  aj 
mere  nature  led.  But  he  never  summoned  them  to  his  assistanc< 
as  a  part  of  his  scheme  ;  nor,  what  is  more  to  the  present  pur 
pose,  did  he  ever  form  the  scheme,  with  an  intention  to  give  him 
self  opportunity  of  calling  in  these  auxiliaries  to  his  discourse 
A  temperate  manner ;  solemn  indeed,  and  plainly  earnest ;  fa: 
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distant  from  that  cold  and  uninterested  mode,  sometimei  seen  in 
the  desk ;  but  still  temperate  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  and  rais- 
ed  only  on  extraordinary  ones ;  was  the  characteristical  mannei* 
of  the  Redeemer.  His  voice  was  pre-eminendy  the  iiillj  unall 
voice  of  truth  and  piety ;  and  he  did  not  strive^  nor  Itft  yp^  nor 
cstite  it  to  be  heard  in  the  streets* 

How  different  this  pattern  from  the  efforts  of  separatical  preach- 
ers, and  indeed  of  many  others,  in  our  own  times !  There  is  n6 
small  reason  to  fear,  that  by  many  men  of  modern  days  Christy 
if  now  on  earth,  would  be  thought  a  very  imperfect  example  of 
the  best  mode  of  preaching. 

Ministers  in  some  instances  employ  their  discourses  in  minute, 
mire-drawn  disquisitions.  Such  disquisitions  can  rarely  be  necei* 
sary  in  the  desk ;  and,  wherever  they  are  not  necessary,  they  arc* 
mischievous.  No  example  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  th^ 
preaching  of  the  Redeemer.  The  minds  of  hearers  are  lost  in 
such  disquisitions ;  their  feelings  blunted ;  and  the  truth  and  duty, 
recommended,  are  forgotten  in  the  labour  of  following  the  inge- 
nious discussions  of  the  preacher. 

The  timidity  of  ministers  is  also  forcibly  reproved  by  that  un- 
daunted firmness,  which  Christ  displayed  in  the.midst  of  his  bit* 
ter  enemies ;  men,  from  whom  he  could  expect  nothing  but  hatred 
and  violence.  It  is  to  be  always  remembered,  that  there  are  oc- 
casions, on  which  some  subjects  cannot  be  urged  with  any  hope 
of  success,  and  only  with  a  prospect  of  disadvantage.  It  will, 
therefore,  not  only  be  justifiable,  but  commendable,  to  withhold 
the  communication  of  certain  truths,  and  the  injunction  of  certain 
duties,  in  peculiar  seasons ;  because  those,  who  should  hear,  can- 
not (in  the  language  of  Christ)  bear  them  now.  But  the  preach- 
er is  bound  to  withhold  them,  only  because  he  is  fairly  convinc- 
ed, that  the  communication  will  do  evil,  and  not  good.  Evcit 
here,  great  caution  is  to  be  used ;  lest  the  preacher's  own  tiiuidi> 
ty,  and  not  the  performance  of  his  duty,  be  the  governing  motive. 
In  all  cases,  where  thb  duty  does  not  forbid,  (and  these  instance*; 
are  of  course  few,)  he  is  bound  to  speak  the  truth  boldly  and 
plainly,  whether  they  will  hear^  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  Lcf 
every  timid  preacher,  who  shuns  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of 
Gody  under  the  influence  of  his  timidity,  fix  his  eyes  on  the  ex- 
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ample  of  his  Saviour ;  and  he  will  see  himself  most  affecting] 
reproved,  and  most  solemnly  reminded,,that  the/ear  of  man  onl 
hrmgtthamartm 

The  love  of  applause  may  be  said  to  be  instinctive  in  the  min 
of  man ;  and  has,  of  course,  a  seat  in  that  of  Preachers,  as  well  s 
of  other  men.  Against  this  seductive  passion,  al#ays  ready  t 
operate,  and  operating  almost  of  course  widi  an  unhappy  ii 
fluence,  every  Preacher  will  find  the  strongest  guard  in  the  ei 
ample  of  the  Redeemer.  No  instance  can  be  produced,  in  whic 
this  passion  appeared  in  him.  To  teach  truth,  and  enforce  dut 
on  his  hearers,  was  plainly  the  whole  end,  proposed  by  him  i 
all  his  instructions.  Such  ought  to  be  the  only  end,  aimed  at  i 
the  dascourses  of  every  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Finally,  all  persons,  who  assemble  to  hear  the  Gospel,  are  hei 
taught  the  manner,  in  which  they  are  bound  to  receive  the  truti 
They  are  bound  to  receive  it  in  Us  puriiy  amd  smplieUy^  just  as 
was  taught  by  Christ.  They  are  bound  to  hear  it  with  a  rev< 
lentialt  ready,  and  obedient  mind ;  as  the  law  of  life,  and  the  od 
means  of  salvation.  The  Jems^  who' would  not  thus  receive  i 
perished.  Those,  who  at  the  present  time  will  not  receive  it  i 
%hk  manner,  will^  unless  they  assume  a  new  character,  perish  al« 
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dndhe  sailh  unto  themj  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  andpreath  th» 
Qospel  vnto  every  creaiurem  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized^ 
shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  And 
they  went  forth,  and  preached  every  where}  the  Lord  working 
with  them^  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following*  Amen* 

\h  a  former  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  prophetical 
character  of  Christ,  as  displayed, 

1st.  In  his  Personal  Preaching }  and, 

Sdly.  In  his  Preaching  hy  his  Apostles. 

The  former  of  these  subjects  I  have  accordingly  considered  at 
large.  The  latter  I  shall  now  examine  with  some  attention.  In' 
the  text  we  are  presented,  among  other  things,  with  a  Commis'^ 
sum,  given  to  his  Apostles,  and  others,  to  go  into  all  the  worlds 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  ;  and  with  an  accoiaU  of 
thefactj  that  under  this  Commission  t^ey  went  forth,  and  preach* 
ed  every  where.  Their  preaching,  therefore,  was  a  business  of 
mere  delegation,  and  a  mere  performance  of  a  duty ,  enjoined  by 
Christ.  In  other  words,  Christ  preached  the  Gospel  by  their  In- 
strumentality. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  8how» 
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I.  The  Fact  that  the  Apostles  actually  preached  the  Gospel  «f 
Christ ;  or  were  inspired : 

II.  The  Necessity  of  their  preaching  the  Gospel : 

III.  7%e  Things  J  which  they  preached :  and, 

IV.  The  Consequences  of  their  preaching. 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  showj  that  the  Apostles  actually  preach* 
ed  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  or  were  inspired. 

Many  Unitarians,  who  have  admitted  that  Christ  himself  wai 
inspired,  have,  nevertheless,  both  questioned,  and  denied,  the  in- 
spiration of  his  Apostles.  As  this  is  a  subject  of  vast  impo^ 
tance  id  the  Christian  scheme ;  it  cannot  but  be  necessary,  in  a 
system  of  Theology,  to  settle,  as  far  as  may  be,  just  opinions  con- 
cerning this  subject.  I  shall ,  therefore,  consider  it  at  some  length. 
It  will  be  remembered,  here,  that  we  are  not  at  issue  with  Infidelu 
The  persons,  with  whom  we  contend,  however  unfavourable  to 
the  Scriptures  their  opinions  on  this  or  any  other  subject  may 
seem,  are  yet  professed  believers  in  Divine  Revelation.  We  are, 
therefore,  at  full  liberty  to  bring  whatever  arguments  we  please 
from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Nay,  the  Scriptures  are,  in  the 
present  case,  peculiarly  proper  sources  of  evidence :  sources,  to 
which  our  antagonists  can  make  no  objection.  When  Dr.  Priestley 
denies  what  he  calls  the  particular  inspiration  of  the  several  books 
of  the  Bible,  he  alleges,  as  his  warrant  for  this  denial,  that  they 
do  not  pretend  to  any  such  inspiration.  Whether  this  doctrine  is 
true,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine.     In  the 

1st  place,  7%c  Commission^  and  the  Fact,  recorded  in  the  text, 
prove  thai  the  Apostles  were  inspired. 

In  the  text,  the  Apostles  are  commissioned  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, or  good  news  of  Salvation.  In  other  words,  they  were  com* 
missioned  to  declare  the  terms,  on  which  God  will  forgive  sin^  and 
restore  sinners  to  his  favour  and  blessing.  These  terms  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  know,  except  by  means  of  immediate  re- 
velation to  themselves,  or  information  from  a  person,  to  whom 
they  were  revealed.  The  Gospel,  it  is  agreed  by  all  who  believe 
it,  discloses  the  Will  of  God  concerning  this  subject.  But  this 
Will  cannot  be  known,  except  by  direct  communication  from 
God.  The  knowledge  of  it,  therefore,  must  terminate,  of  course, 
in  ultimate  revelation.     If,  then,  i(  was  not  revealed  immediate* 
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*V  ly  to  the  Apostles,  it  was  communicated  to  them,  verbally,  by 
Christ.  But  no  power  of  human  memory  could  enable  them  to 
retain  such  a  mass  of  communications,  for  any  length  of  time ; 
much  less  for  such  a  length  of  time,  as  intervened  between  their 
reception  of  them,  and  the  publication  of  those  writings,  in 
which  they  were  conveyed  to  the  world.  If  we  consider  the  nu- 
merous events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  which  they  have  recorded, 
and  still  more  the  numerous  discourses,  which  they  have  profess- 
ed to  recount;  we  must  either  admit,  that  these  records  are  very 
imperfectly  (rue,  because  necessarily  not  exact;  or  that  the  Apos- 
tles had  such  supernatural  assistance,  as  to  make  them  exacts 
and  in  this  manner  true.  This  assistance  can  be  no  other  than 
Inspiration.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  written,  according 
to  the  earliest  calculation,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Christ ; 
that  of  Markf  and  that  of  Luke,  about  the  year  64;  more  thalk 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ;  and  that  ofJohn^  to  say 
the  least,  at  a  much  later  period.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident* 
than  that  these  writers  could  not,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  re- 
tain by  the  mere  natural  force  of  memory  the  things,  which  they 
have  recorded.  Particularly  is  this  impossibility  manifest  with 
respect  to  the  numerous  discourses,  recorded  by  St.  John ;  of 
which  in  so  great  a  proportion  his  Gospel  consists ;  discourses, 
differing  from  all  others,  ever  known  in  the  present  world ;  strong- 
ly characteristical,  and  therefore  fairly  presumed  to  be  genuine ; 
discourses,  raised  up  by  events  distinctly  recorded,  and  perfect- 
ly suited  to  those  events ;  composed  of  questions  and  answers, 
arguments  and  objections,  so  minutely  specified,  as  to  wear  the 
appearance  of  having  been  taken  down  on  the  spot,  and  at  the 
moment,  with  uncommon  skill  and  felicity.  He  who  believes, 
that  St.  John  could  have  remembered  these  things  in  his  old  age, 
by  the  mere  natural  force  of  memory,  certainly  can  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  any  proposition,  because  it  asserts  something 
miraculous  :  for  no  miracle  involves  a  more  absolute  counterac- 
tion of  the  known  laws  of  nature  than  that,  which  is  involved  in 
this  supposition.  Instead  of  being  thus  tenaciously  retained,  at 
the  end  of  so  many  years,  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  they  could 
have  been  remembered,  in  tho  same  manner,  for  one  day. 
Vol.  n.  3fi 
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But  if  the  Evangelists,  when  professedly  recording  these  dis- 
courses, did  not  record  them  exactly ;  they  did  not  record  then 
truly.  If  Christ  did  not  say  the  very  things,  which  they  have  ai> 
scrted  ;  their  assertions  are  so  far  false ;  and  they  cannot  sustaio 
even  the  character,  which  Dr.  PrUsiley  concedes  to  them,  of  d^ 
serving  the  confidence  of  mankind  as  witnesses  :  for  their  testi* 
mony  plainly  cannot  be  true. 

Beyond  this,  we  know  btforehandj  that  it  is  untrue :  for,  ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  it  is  not  possible,  that  it  should  be  true. 
The  utmost,  that  can  be  said  of  it  according  to  this  scheme,  is,  that 
it  may  be  a  well  meant,  but  must  be  a  loose,  general,  and  umt- 
tisfactory  account,  in  many,  and  those  often  important,  particu- 
lars. Ifecensarily  untrue  ;  and  e^'ery  where,  unless  in  some  few 
prominent  particulars,  neceuarily  uncertain. 

But  can  it  be  supposed,  that  Christ  directed  the  Apostles  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  this  manner  ?  Can  he  be  supposed  to 
have  directed  them  to  preach  it  at  all,  if  they  were  necessitated 
to  preach  it  in  this  manner  only  ?  Can  he,  who  came  to  publish  the 
will  of  God  to  mankind  concerning  this  immensely  important  sub- 
ject, have  left  it  to  be  chiefly  published,  under  his  authority,  by 
the  mere  force  of  human  memory ;  and  mixed  with  human  frailties 
and  human  opinions;  and  thus,  necessarily,  to  have  become 
a  m.iss  of  truth  and  falsehood,  so  blended,  that  those  who  read 
their  writings,  or  heard  their  discoui^es,  could  never  be  able 
to  separate  the  falsehood  from  the  truth  ?  Does  any  human  legis- 
lature suffer  its  own  laws  to  be  published  in  such  a  manner  ?  Was 
Christ  possessed  of  less  wisdom,  or  less  integrity,  or  less  benevo* 
lence,  than  human  Legislators  ?   Did  God  give  him  a  commission 
thus  to  act  ?  Or  did  he  fail  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  commis- 
sion, which  he  really  received  ? 

Further,  the  Evangelists  have  left  all  their  declarations^  in  the 
form  of  unqualified^  peremptory  assertions.  If,  then,  the  asser- 
tions are  not  true,  the  authors  of  them  are  false  witnesses  con- 
cerning Christ.  They  have  lK>ldly  and  roundly  declared  that  to 
have  been  said,  and  done,  which  they  did  not  know  to  have  been 
said  or  done.  This  is  no  other  than  direct  dishonesty  ;  such  as 
nothing  can  justify,  or  palliate.  He,  who  directly  asserts  that  for 
truth,  which  be  does  not  know,  or  believe  himself  to  know  to  be. 
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true,  is  a  liar.  The  Apostles,  therefore,  instead  of  deserviDg  cre- 
dit as  witnesses,  must  in  this  case  be  branded  as  liars,  even  with 
regard  to  the  facts,  in  relating  which.  Dr.  Priestley  assures  us,  they 
are  wholly  to  be  trusted.  To  deserve  credit  in  this,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  even  of  common  honesty,  they  ought  to  have 
told  us,  originally,  that  the  facts  and  conversations,  which  they 
were  about  to  relate,  were  recorded  by  them  in  as  faithful  and  ex- 
act a  manner,  as  was  in  their  power ;  but  that,  as  they  wrote 
from  mere  memory,  they  could  give  only  qualified  assertions ;  of 
which,  although  as  correct  as  they  could  make  them,  they  could 
not  however,  be  certain.  In  this  case,  they  would  have  discharg- 
ed their  duty,  and  deserved  credit.  Their  writings  would  have 
then  claimed  the  title  of  a  Revelation  just  as  much,  as  any  other 
piece  of  honest  Biography;  and  no  more.  But  the  Writers 
would  have  acted  the  part  of  honest  men. 

Sdiy.  This  doctrine  is  evident  from  a  part  of  the  same  commis- 
sion^ recorded  by  St.  John. 

TTan  said  Jesus  unto  them^  Peace  he  unto  you.  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he  had  said  this^  he 
breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  themj  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unio  themf  and  whose 
soever  sins  ye  retain^  they  are  retained.  John  xx.  21 — 23.  In 
this  passage  of  Scripture,  Christ  tells  his  disciples,  that  he  gives 
them  generally  the  same  mission,  which  the  Father  had  given 
him ;  so  that  they  were  now  to  stand  in  his  place,  as  embassadors 
from  God  to  this  sinful  world.  That  they  might  be  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  this  mission,  he  gave,  or  as  I  conceive  it 
ought  to  be  understood,  he  promised,  them  the  Holy  Ghost ;  even 
as  he  had  been  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  Power,  to 
qualify  him  for  the  duties  of  the  same  mission. 

That  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  indispensable  to 
their  entrance  on  their  mission  is  evident  from  Luke  xxiv.  49 ; 
where  Christ,  referring  to  this  mission,  says^  Behold  I  send  the 
promise  of  my  Father  upon  you.  Bui  tarry  ye  in  Jerusalem^  until 
je  be  endued  with  Power  from  on  high.  And,  again,  fi'om  Acts 
i.  4 ;  where  St.  Luke  informs  us,  that,  being  assembled  together 
9ith  thenij  he  commanded  /Aem,  that  they  should  not  depart  from 
Jerttsalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father^  whichj  xaith  he. 
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yt  have  heard  of  me.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  promise  of 
the  Father^  or  the  object  here  promised,  will  not,  I  suppose  be 
questioned.  If  it  should  be,  the  point  is  unanswerably  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  Apostles  waited  in  Jerusalem^  with  scnipo- 
lous  obedience  to  this  command,  and  did  not  begin  to  preach  the 
Gospel  at  all,  till,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  they  actually  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  wonderful  manner,  described  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  chapter.  On  this  occasion  they  became  in 
the  strict  sense  inspired ;  as  I  shall  have  opportunity  to  evince 
in  the  sequel. 

In  the  last  verse  of  this  quotation,  Christ  declares  to  them, 
Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  to  them  ;  arid  whost 
soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  art  retained :  that  is,  Ye  shall  prescrSbt^ 
and  publish,  the  terms,  on  which  the  sins  of  the  whole  htnnan  race 
shall  be  remitted  or  retained.  Now  let  me  ask  any  sober  man, 
whether  he  can  possibly  believe,  that  God  placed  this  stupen- 
dous and  amazing  power  in  the  hands  of  these  men,  and  left  them 
lo  exercise  it,  merely  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  dis- 
cretion, and  the  strength  of  their  own  memory  f  Was  their  un- 
ficrslanding,  or  the  understanding  of  any  created  being,  sufficient 
lo  enable  them  to  prescribe,  and  publish,  the  terms,  obedience  to 
which  should  be  followed  by  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  disobe- 
dience to  which  should  prevent  sin  from  being  forgiven  ?  Our 
Saviour  declares,  expressly,  in  this  passage,  that  whose  soevei 
sins  they  remitted  God  would  remit ;  and  whose  soever  sins  they 
retained,  Gou  would  retain.  In  other  woixls,  the  very  terms, 
which  they  should  prescribe,  as  the  proper  foundations  for  the 
remission,  or  retention,  of  sin,  would  be  the  terms,  according  to 
which.  Cod  would  remit  or  retain  them.  That  this  was  intended 
in  the  most  absolute',  unqualified  sense  to  be  fulfilled,  is  rendered 
V  ertain  by  the  2d  verse  of  the  text.  He  that  beiieveth,  andjis  bap- 
tized^ shall  be  saved  ^  but  he  that  belicveth  not  shall  be  damned. 
Here  our  Saviour  declares,  that  he  who  cordially  believes  the 
<Ios})el,  prrachfd  by  the  Apostles,  shall  have  eternal  life  ;  and 
iliat  he,  who  docs  not  dius  believe  this  Gospel,  shall  not  have 
.:tenial  life.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Apostles  alone  pub- 
Mslied  the  Gospel  to  mankind.  The  Gospel,  as  published  by 
ibrrn*  fhei'cfpre.  i«  that,  which  is  the  object  of  belief,  here  refer- 
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red  to  by  Christ :  for  by  this  Gospel  only  do  we  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  character,  mission,  doctrines,  precepts,  or  even  the 
existence,  of  a  Saviour.  Of  course,  the  only  belief,  of  which 
Christ  can  be  supposed  to  speak  in  this  passage,  is  the  belief  of 
the  Gospel,  which  they  have  published. 

On  the  belief  of  this  Gospel,  then,  Christ  has  made  the  salva- 
tion of  the  whole  hnman  race  absolutely  to  depend  :  that  is,  so  far 
as  it  should  be  published  to  them.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the 
infinitely  wise  and  just  God,  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind ;  who  perfectly  knows,  that  many, 
very  many,  errors  exist  of  course  in  the  best  and  wisest  men ;  who 
perfectly  knew,  that  very  many  errors  must  in  this  very  case  be 
published  by  these  men,  if  left  to  themselves ;  and  that  any  num- 
ber, even  one,  of  those  errors  would  prove  fatal,  not  to  one  only, 
but  to*  hundreds,  and  thousands,  and  millions,  nay,  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  human  race ;  unless  he  himself  should  ultimately  for- 
give sin  on  terms  not  his  own,  and  not  accordant  with  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  wisdom  and  righteousness  ?  Can  it  be  suppos- 
ed, that  the  infinitely  wise  and  just  God  committed  to  these  frail, 
erring  beings  the  incomprehensibly  important  business  of  publish- 
ing, from  their  own  judgment  and  memory,  the  terms,  on  which 
the  sins  of  that  and  every  succeeding  age  should  be  forgiven,  or 
retained  ?  Can  he  have  said,  that,  after  they  had  published  such 
terms,  as  to  themselves  appeared  the  proper  ones,  he  who  believed 
ihem  shtnddbe  saved^  and  he  who  believed  them  not  should  be  damn- 

oir 

To  this  conclusion,  however,  the  scheme  of  those,  with  whom 
I  am  contending,  irresistibly  conducts  us ;  for  the  only  alterna- 
tive is,  that  Christ  has  here  uttered  an  untruth.  If  those^  who  be- 
lieve the  Apostles  in  this  case  will  not  be  savedj  and  those  who  be- 
lieve not  will  not  be  damned  ^  if  the  sins^  which  thev  remit ,  in  thr 
Gospel  published  by  them,  will  not  be  remitted  by  God,  and  the 
sinsj  which  tiiey  retain^  will  not  be  retained  by  him ;  then  Christ 
has  here 'declared  an  absolute  falsehood,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
important  of  all  cases.  Of  course,  he  may  be  fairly  presumed 
to  deceive  in  every  other  case ;  and  cannot  deserve  the  confi- 
dence of  mankind  in  any  thing.  This  conclusion,  together  witi; 
the  doctrine  on  which  it  is  fotmded,  is,  I  suppose,  too  horrid  tf- 
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be  admitted  by  any  man»  who  does  not  regard  the  Scriptures  witk 
absolute  contempt. 

Sdly.  TTU  same  tnUh  i$  evident  frmn  the  promitef  given  to  tki 
Apostles  btf  ofur  Saviour  in  his  last  discourses  ^  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  tpon  them. 

The  several  parts  of  this  promise,  so  far  as  they  refer  partioi- 
larly  to  the  point  in  question,  are  contained  in  the  following  pas- 
sages. 

Bui  the  Con^orter,  who  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name^  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  thiuft 
to  your  remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.  John  ziv.  36. 

But  when  the  Comforter  is  come^  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from 
the  Father^  even  the  Spirit  of  TVmIA,  who  proceedeth  from  the  A- 
ther,  he  shall  testify  of  me.  And  ye  also  shall  bear  witneee,  becoMti 
ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning.  John  zv.  26,  37. 

Howbeit,  when  he,  the  Sjphrit  of  JVuth,  is  come.  He  shall  guide  ytm 
into  all  the  truth  ;  and  he  shall  shew  you  things  to  come.  He  shall 
glorify  me  ;  for  he  shall  receive  qfmine,  andsheUl  shew  it  untoyoum 
John  xvi.  13,  14. 

In  this  promise  are  included  the  following  things : 

1.  That  the  Spirit  would  certainly  come  to  the  Apostles,  after 
the  Ascension  of  Christ : 

2.  That  he    would  testify  to  them  concerning  Christ:    H^ 
shall  testify  of  me  : 

3.  That  this  testimony  would  be  accompanied  by  the  coin^ 
cident  testimony  of  the  Apostles :  and  ye  also  shall  bear  wit'' 
ness :   &c. 

4.  That  the  Spirit  of  truth  should  receive  from  Christ  that, 
which  was  his ;  viz.  his  truth,  pleasure,  or  Gospel;  and  should 
declare  it  to  the  Aposdes :  He  shall  receive  of  mine,  (of  the  things 
which  are  mine,  Greek,)  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you : 

5.  That  he  should  glorify  Christ  in  this  communication : 

6.  That  he  should  shew  to  the  Apostles  things  to  come,  or 
future  things :  or,  in  other  words,  should  endue  them  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy : 

7.  That  he  should,  guide  the  Apostles  into  all  (the^  Greek,) 
'ntth :  that  is,  into  all  Evangelical  truth ;  the  truth,  by  n-ay  of 
eminence  : 
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8.  That  he  should  teach  them  all  things';  that  is,  all  things 
rhich  they  needed  to  be  taught  originally ;  or  which  Christ  had 
ot  already  taught  them  :  He  shall  teach  you  all  things : 

9.  That  he  should  bring  up  to  the  full  view  of  their  memo* 
y  the  things,  which  Christ  had  taught  them :  And  shall  bring  att 
UvV  to  your  remembrance ^  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  slightest  attention,  that  the  thingSi 
lere  promised,  contain  whatever  is  involved  in  the  plenary  inspi' 
afton  ^  the  Apostles.  The  testimony,  given  by  them,  was  a  tes- 
hnony  concerning  Christ.  It  glorified  Christ  in  die  highest  man- 
ler  conceivable.  All  the  parts  of  it  were  exhibited  by  them,  as 
Alls  of  Christ's  own  Gospel ;  and,  united  together,  they  are  de- 
Jared  by  them,  often,  to  be  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  testimo- 
ijrcontains,  also,  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  their  remembrance  of 
he  things,  which  Christ  said,  and  did ;  such  as  must  plainly  be 
mpossible,  unless  they  had  been  divinely  assisted.  Further,  it 
»ntains  all  the  truth :  that  is,  all  Evangelical  truth,  or  the  whole 
If  ill  of  God  concerning  the  salvation  of  men.  Finally,  it  con- 
(ains  many  wonderful  predictions  concerning  future  things,  of 
irhich  many  have  been  already  fulfilled  in  a  marvellous  manner. 

Concerning  all  these  things,  except  one,  there  cannot  be  even 
1  debate ;  and  that  one  is ;  That  the  Apostles  were  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  all  Evangelical  truth.  On  this  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  say  more  hereafter.  At  present  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  promise  itself.  Concerning  this  I  observe,  that  it 
nther  was  fulfilled,  or  it  was  not  fulfilled.  If  it  was  ftffilled ;  then 
the  Apostles  wrote,  and  preached,  the  Gospel  under  the  plena- 
ry inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  because  the  promise  assures 
them  of  such  inspiration  in  the  amplest  terms  conceivable.  If  it 
was  not  ililfilled,  then  Christ  was  a  fieilse  Prophet;  because  he 
promised  that,  which  he  did  not  fulfil. 

4thly.  The  same  truth  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  the  Apos* 
ties  themselves. 

Dr.  Priestley  y  in  his  letters  to  the  Philosophers  and  Politicians 
of  France f  makes  the  following  observation ;  **  That  the  Books  of 
Scripture  were  written  by  particular  Divine  inspiration  is  a  thing,  to 
which  the  writers  themselves  make  no  pretensions.^^  I  have  often 
been  astonished  at  this  declaration ;  especially,  as  comin;^  fi-om 
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a  Minister  of  the  Gospel.    Whether  there  be  any  foundation  for 
it,  or  not,  will  farther  appear. 

1.  They  testify^  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  them,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  effects,  which  Christ  had  pro* 
mised. 

This  testimony  is  thus  summarily  given :  ^'  On  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, while  the  Apostles  and  their  companions  were  together, 
waiting  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  or  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  a  sound  came  from  heaven,  as  of  a  nuhing,  mighty  wind; 
and  it  filed  the  room,  where  they  were  sitting*  And  there  appear' 
ed  tmto  them  cloven  tongues,  as  off  re,  and  sate  upon  each  of  them; 
and  they  were  all  filed  with  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  they  began  to 
speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  l^rit  gave  them  utteranccm^^  The 
things  which  they  spoke  are  testified  by  those,  who  heard  them, 
in  these  words.  We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  won- 
derful  works  of  God.  In  this  story  we  have  a  direct  account  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Apostles  and  their  com- 
panions, exactly  according  to  the  promise  of  Christ.  We  are  in- 
formed, that  the  Holy  Ghost  became  to  them  the  Spirit  of  Inspi- 
ration ;  endowing  them  with  the  supernatural  power  of  speaking 
with  tongues  ;  or  languages  which  they  had  never  learned ;  and 
of  speaking  in  those  languages  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  Ac- 
cordingly, wc  find  St.  Peter y  on  this  very  occasion,  addressing 
the  assembly,  whom  this  wonderful  miracle  had  called  together, 
with  a  new  Spirit,  with  views  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  altogether 
new,  and  with  an  equally  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.  Nothing  was  more  unlike  his  former  character,  in 
all  respects,  except  that  he  was  before,  as  well  as  now,  a  good 
man.  Before,  he  had  spoken,  and  acted^  as  a  child;  be  had  now 
become  a  man,  and  put  away  childish  things. 

Besides,  we  find  him,  and  the  other  Apostles,  immediately  af- 
terwards employed,  not  only  in  preaching,  in  the  same  mannerp 
but  also  in  prrforming  wonderful  miracles,  to  prove  that  what 
they  preached  was  the  truth  of  God. 

2.  TTiey  testify  directly,  that  the  Gospel,  which  they  preached^ 
was  revealed  to  them  by  God. 

A  few  Proofs  of  this  nature,  out  of  a  great  multitude,  which 
can  be  directly  alleged  from  the  New  Testament,  are  all,  which 
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lie  time  will  allow  me  to  recite.  In  the  Gospel,  says  St.  Paulj 
'he  Righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  from  faith  to  faith.  The 
Sospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation.  Romans  i.  16,  1 7.  Can 
rither  of  these  things  be  possibly  said,  with  truth,  concerning 
mere  uninspired  opinions  ?  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
mj/stery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom,  which  God  ordained  before  the 
norld  unto  our  glory.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
kovf  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him.  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto 
Mf  fly  his  Spirit.  JVbxo  we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  which  is  of 
\he  worlds  hut  the  spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the 
Mngs  which  are  freely  given  u$  of  God.  Which  things  also  we 
^peak^  not  in  the  words  which  man^s  wisdom  teacheth,  hut  which 
\kt  Holy  Ghost  teacheth  ;  comparing  spiritual  things  zoith  spirituals 
[>r,  as  the  last  phrase  is  rendered  by  Dr.  Macknight,  explaining 
spiritual  things  in  spiritual  words.  In  this  passage  the  things, 
rantained  in  the  Gospel,  are  directly  asserted  to  be  revealed  to 
the  Apostles  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  to  be  the  wisdom,  even  the 
hidden  wisdom,  of  God ;  and  to  be  freely  given  unto  them  of  God. 
It  is  also  asserted,  that  they  had  received  the  Spirit  of  God  for 
this  very  end,  viz.  that  they  might  know  these  things.  Finally, 
it  id  declared,  that  Paul  and  his  companions  spoke  these  things 
to  others,  not  in  the  words  devised  by  human  wisdom,  but  in  words 
lirectly  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  they  thus  explained 
spiritual  things  in  words  which  were  also  spiritual ;  or  if  the  com- 
mon translation  be  preferred,  comparing  the  spiritual  things  thus 
nercaled  with  other  spiritual  things  revealed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Again,  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
md  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  1  Cor.  iii.  1.  Ministers  of 
Christ,  here,  denote  those,  commissioned  by  Christ  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ :  Stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  those,  who 
are  entrusted  by  God  with  his  own  will,  revealed  by  him,  and 
dtherwise  bidden  from  mankind. 

Again ;  f  certify  you  brethren,  that  the  Gospel  which  was  preach- 
id  by  me  was  not  after  man,  (that  is,  devised  by  human  reason,) 
For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  J  fanght  it,  bu4  by  the 
revelation  of  Jeexa  Christ. 

Vol.  II.  S7 
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It  pleated  God  to  reveal  hit  San  in  me,  that  I  tnigkt  premck  kim 
among  the  heathen,  or  Gentiles.  6al.  i.  1 1 ,  13,  16, 16. 

Once  more,  ^onjf  man  think  himself  to  be  MpirUualr  (that  is,  a 
spiritual  man,  possessing  the  miraculous  power  of  disceming  spi* 
rits  or  doctrines,)  or  a  prophet,  let  him  acknowledge,  that  the  ihrngw^ 
which  I  write  unto  you,  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lordm  One 
would  think,  that  suck,  as  now  stand  in  the  place  of  these  spiri- 
lual  men  in  the  Church,  rh^  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  would  feel 
themselves  bound  to  make  the  same  acknowledgment. 

These  may  serve  instead  of  near  two  hundred  different  pas- 
sages, in  which,  in  one  manner  and  another,  St.  Paul  aMertSi 
explicitly,  the  Inspiration  of  himself  and  his  Companions  in  die 
Grospel :  for  these  decide  the  point,  if  any  declarations  can. 

I  intended  to  have  recfted  diedarations,  to  the  same  purpose^ 
from  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  but,  as  the  time 
is  so  &r  elapsed,  I  shall  omit  them. 

3.  7%ey  declared  the  same  thing  by  styling  the  Gospel,  wMch 
they  preached,  the  Gospel  of  God  ;  and  of  Christ^ 

Quotations,  to  prove  this  fact,  cannot  be  necessary  for  such,  as 
read  the  New  Testament.  I  shall  therefore  only  observe,  it 
proves  directly,  that  this  Gospel  was  revealed  by  God :  other- 
wise, any  other  human  production  on  the  same  subject  might  be 
called  the  Gospel  of  God. 

4.  The  importance,  attached  by  them  to  the  Gospel,  is  a  full 
declaration,  that  it  was  revealed  to  them. 

They  declare,  that  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth  ;  a  Savour  of  life  unto  life  ;  able  to  make  men 
wise  to  salvation  ^  quick,  or  living,  and  powerful  ^  iLC.  piercing  j  &c. 
a  discemer,  &c. 

They  declare,  that  Christ  will  pmish  with  an  everlasting  de» 
struction  them  that  obey  not  this  Gospel. 

St.  Paul  says,  Woe  is  me,  if  f  preach  not  the  Gospel. 

He  further  says.  If  any  man,  or  if  any  Angel,  preach  anfither 
Gospel,  (that  is,  another  than  this  which  he  preached  to  mankind,) 
let  him  be  accursed. 

He  also  says,  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men,  at  the  final 
day,  according  to  this  Gospel. 

He  says  also,  that  God  shall  send  upon  a  portion  of  mankind 
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Hr9ng  deltitumj  that  they  should  believe  a  /te,  that  they  might  all 
be  damned^  because  they  believed  not  the  truths  (that  is,  this  very 
dospel,)  tui  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness. 

&•  Peter^  also,  styles  it  the  word  of  God  ;  incorruptible  seed  j 
pronoimees  it  the  means  of  regeneration,  and  eternal  life ;  de* 
clu*es,  that  it  lives ^  and  endures  for  ever;  and  asserts,  that  th€ 
Angels  J  stooping  down^  desire  to  look  into  it. 

Let  me  now  ask,  whether  all,  or  any  one,  of  these  things  can 
possibly  Tie  said  concerning  the  mere  opinions  of  men  ? 

5»  The  Apostles  wrought  innumerable  miracles^  to  prove  the 
tfulh  ifthe  Oospel. 

God  only  can  work  a  miracle,  and  therefore  he  wrought  these 
miracles*  If  the  Gospel  was  not  revealed  to  the  Apostles ;  then 
it  is  a  mere  collection  of  human  testimonies  and  opinions ;  and  of 
coofse,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  is  false.  According  to 
this  sappositioQ,  then,  God  wrought  miracles,  to  prove  a  mixtio'e 
of  ftdse  and  tme  human  opinions^  incapable  c^  being  separarted 
by  man,  to  be  true.  The  sB{^sition»  that  God  wrought  mira- 
cles, to  prove  the  truth  of  even  just  human  opinions,  is  absurd. 
The  supposition,  that  he  wrought  miracles  to  support  any  false- 
hood is  blasphemy. 

Tq  this  Evidence  .the  Apostles  appeal  with  fiill  confidence. 
The  third  verse  of  the  text  is  such  an  appeal.  And  they  went 
forik,  0nd  preached  every  where  ;  the  Lord  working  with  Mem,  and 
confirming  the  word  toith  signs  following  ^  Amen.  In  the  same 
manner  Stm  Paulj  Heb.  ii.  3,  4,  says,  How  shall  we  escape^  if  we 
neglect  so  great  salvation  ;  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by 
the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  those  thai  heard  him  ?  God 
qIso  beari:%g  them  witness,  both  with  signs  and  wonders^  and  divers 
miffieltSj  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  according  to  his  own  will. 
In  these  two  passages,  the  sacred  Writers  plainly  consider  the 
miracles,  wrought  by  the  Apostles,  as  the  testimony  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  to  the  fact,  that  the  Gospel,  preached  by  them,  was 
dpQtated  by  God,  and  communicated  by  Inspiration. 

6.  The  Apostles  spent  their  lives  for  the  Oospel. 

It  is  not  here  my  intention  to  dwell  on  what  the  Apostles  either 
^d,  or  suiTered.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  gave  up, 
^ntlaotarily,  all ^aifMy  comforts,  and  hopes,  and  underwent,  cbeer> 
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fully,  all  the  evils  which  can  betide  human  life,  for  the  sake  of  tl 
Gospel.  All  these  things  they  encountered,  solely  from  con 
dence  in  Christ,  his  promises,  doctrines,  and  precepts,  as  tl 
source,  and  the  means,  of  eternal  life.  All  these  things  tb^ 
terminated,  also,  by  quietly  yielding  their  lives  to  a  violent  ai 
untimely  death ;  a  death,  which,  together  with  their  other  suffe 
ings,  was  foretold  to  them  by  their  Master.  Thus  they  esteems 
all  things  but  loss^for  the  ExcelUruy  of  the  kntmledge  of  Chris* 
for  whom  they  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things:  Accounting  not  evt 
their  lives  dear  to  them^  so  that  they  might  fnish  their  course  toi 
joy  J  and  the  ministry  which  they  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ^ 
testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  (rod. 

Now  the  Apostles  knew  whether  Christ  was  what  he  profes 
odjiimself  to  be,  so  far  as  his  Character  was  an  object  of  hums 
observation.  Particularly  they  knew  whether  his  promises  t 
them  concerning  their  life,  their  supernatural  endowments,  the 
Inspiration,  and  the  power  of  working  miracles,  were  fulfilled,  i 
not.  If  they  were  not  fulfilled,  they  could  not  but  know,  tb 
Christ  was  an  Impostor ;  and  could  not  have  failed  to  give  up 
cause,  from  which  nothing  but  evil  had  sprung,  or  could  evi 
spring.  Their  perseverance  is  therefore  complete  proof,  tb 
these  promises  were  all  fulfilled  :  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descendc 
on  them  ;  guided  them  into  all  the  truth  ^  taught  them  all  thing 
pertaining  to  this  subject;  or,  in  the  language  of  St.  Peter  ^pt 
taining  to  life  and  godliness ;  brought  to  their  remembrance  a 
things  whatsoever  Christ  had  said  unto  them ;  and  shewed  the 
things  to  come.  They  have,  therefore,  in  this  manner  prove 
that  they  were  inspired ;  so  inspired  as  to  become  authoritati^ 
teachers  of  the  Will  of  God  concerning  our  salvation ;  and  \ 
to  assure  us,  that  whatever  they  have  taught  is  true,  and  even 
so  momentous  a  case  is  to  be  believed,  and  obeyed  with  fin 
■infety  to  our  well-beirifi:. 
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^nd  he  said  tmlo  tJUm,  Go  yt  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gotpel  unto  every  creature.  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeih  not  shall  be  damned.  And 
ihsy  went  forth,  and  preached  every  where;  the  Lord  working 
with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following*  Amen. 

hs  the  preceding  discourse,  I  proposed,  from  these  words,  to 
Wosider  the  following  subjects : 

L  The  Fact  that  the  Apostles  actually  preached  the  Gospel  of 
Christ ;  or  were  inspired : 

II.  TTie  Necessity  of  their  preaching  the  Gospel : 

III.  The  Things,  which  they  preached :  and, 

IV.  7%e  Consequences  of  their  preaching. 

The  first  of  these  heads  I  examined  largely  in  that  discourse. 
1  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  three  last. 

On  the  II.  viz.  The  Necessity  of  their  preaching  the  Gospel,  I 
make  the  following  observations. 

Christ  in  his  discourse  to  the  Apostles,  recorded  John  xvi. 
says.  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  he  shall  testify  of  me.  And 
ye  also  shall  bear  witness.  This  testimony  they  accordingly  gave  to 
the  Messiahship  and  universal  Character  of  their  Master,  in  their 
oral  preaching,  their  writings,  their  miracles,  and  their  lives.     All 
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these  they  uniformly  attributed  to  him.  Their  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts they  declared  to  be  derived  from  his  instructions,  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  Spirit ;  their  miracles  from  his  power ;  and  their 
holiness  from  his  grace ;  all  communicated  by  the  same  divine 
Agent.  In  his  name,  and  under  the  authority  of  a  Commission 
given  by  him,  they  preached,  wrote,  and  acted,  as  the  propaga- 
tors of  the  Gospel,  and  the  builders  of  the  Church.  Thus  every 
thing  which  they  said,  or  did,  was  a  testimony,  borne  to  ChrisU 

That  this  testimony  should  be  thus  borne  by  the  Aposdes  was 
necessary  in  the  divine  Economy  of  Redemption,  in  the 

1st  place,  Because  the  Apostles  hmd  been  with  Christ  fr^m  the 
beginning. 

It  has  doubtless  been  observed  by  those  who  hear  me,  that  I 
have  all  along  mentioned  the  Apostles,  as  if  alone  concerned  in 
this  business.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  under  thi^ 
)Damc  I  mean,  here,  to  include  their  inspired  Coadjutors  also. 

The  reason  which  I  have  now  allegjcd,  is  given  by  Christ  him* 
•self ;  and  is  recited  in  his  own  words,  John  xvi.  27,  And  ye  skull 
tear  witness  also,  because  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning. 

The  importance  of  this  reason  will  be  manifest,  if  we  consider 
the  nature  of  a  great  part  of  the  testimony,  which  the  Apostles 
have  given  concerning  the  Redeemer.  This  is  composed  partly 
of  facts,  and  partly  of  discourses  ;  at  both  of  which  they  were 
present,  and  to  which  they  were,  of  course,  eye  and  ear  witnesses. 
The  only  decisive  human  evidence  concerning  facts  is  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses,  customarily  called  Experience.  This, 
wherever  it  exists  in  its  perfection,  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  decisive.  In  it  all  other  human  evidence  concerning  facts  is 
supposed  to  terminate,  and,  whenever  it  is  valid,  actually  termi- 
nates. If,  then,  human  testimony  were  to  be  given  to  the  missioUi 
character,  and  doctrines,  of  Christ ;  it  must  be  indispensable,  that 
it  should  rest  on  this  kind  of  evidence.  No  other  persons  could 
be  valid  witnesses  of  the  life,  and  miracles,  of  Christ,  but  those 
who  saw  them ;  nor  of  his  discourses  but  those  who  heard  them. 
Accordingly,  St.  Paul  though  an  incontrovertible  witness  to  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  in  many  respects,  was  not  employed 
to  write  a  history  of  the  Redeemer ;  while  LtJce  and  Mark,  though 
i^ot  Apostles,  were  made  his  historians  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  be- 
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cause,  as  St»  Luke  says  of  himself,  they  hadpetfect 
of  all  things  from  the  very  first* 

It  is  true,  that  God  could,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  have  disclos* 
ed  everj  one  of  the  things  recorded  in  his  Gospels,  to  any  other 
Penoo,  by  an  original  Revelation.  It  is  not^  however,  the  way^ 
established  in  the  Divine  proceedings,  to  fumbh  miraculous  com^ 
monications,  where  they  are  not  plainly  necessary,  or  miraculous' 
erideoce,  where  evidence  derived  from  other  sources  is  suffi- 
cient* Besides,  there  would  have  been  a  serious  imperfectionr 
attending  any  such  Revelation,  if  the  fects  revealed  had  been  un- 
attested by  those;  in  whose  presence  they  took  place.  The. 
mind  would  instinctively  have  asked,  why  none  of  those,  who* 
were  present  had  testified  their  existence ;  and  why  no  record, 
no  valid  trace  of  them,  bad  been  conveyed  down  from  the  begin- 
ning* It  must,  I  think,  have  been  impossible,  or  at  least  very 
difficult,  to  answer  these  questions  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  satis- 
fy the  mind,  by  which  they  were  proposed. 

The  importance  of  this  evidence,  in  the  case  before  us,  cannot 
bat  be  manifest  to  every  one,  accustomed  to  investigations  of  thia 
Datnre ;  and  peculiarly  to  such,  a^  have  been  conversant  with  de> 
bates  concerning  the  divine  origin  of  the  Grospel.  Every  such 
person  knows,  that,  among  the  arguments  on  this  subject,  that,, 
which  is  derived  from  the  impossibility  of  the  Apostles  being  de- 
ceived with  respect  to  the  great  facts,  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
Gospel,  as  having  been  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  and  witnesses  com- 
petent and  unexceptionable,  has  ever  holden  a  primary  place.. 
Every  man,  versed  in  this  subject,  knows  this  to  be  an  argument, 
which  Infidels  have  never  been  able  to  obviate,  and  which,  after 
the  efforts  of  two  centuries,  as  well  as  all  those  made  in  ancient 
tisies,  remains  immoveable,  and  beaten  in  vain  by  the  billows  of 
opposition. 

9dly.  Because  the  Apostles  s^trvhed  the  Ascension  of  Christ* 

From  this  circumstance  many  advantages  were  derived,  of  very 
great  importance.  Had  Christ  written  the  whole  Gospel,  that 
is,  all  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  have"  written,  and  written  it 
at  the  only  time,  when  he  can  reasonably  be  imagined  to  have 
written  it ;  not  a  small,  nor  unimportant,  part  of  the  things,  pertain- 
ing to  hie  own  history  mid  discw^rses,  (f»  «?f  nan  find  fhem  in  the- 
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Oospeh  properltf  so  called^  must  have  been  lost  to  th$  worUL  The 
account  must,  I  think,  have  been  closed,  antecedently  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Lord's  Supper:  for,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
celebration  of  the  passovcr  preceding  it,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  opportunity  of  writing  at  all.  Of  course,  the^  cele- 
bration of  this  passover ;  the  institution  of  the  eucharist ;  his  wash- 
ing the  disciples  feet,  and  his  instructions  on  that  occasion ;  his  coo* 
solatory  discourses ;  his  intercessory  prayer ;  his  agony  in  the 
garden  ;  the  treachery  of  Judas  ;  his  trial,  condemnation,  deaths 
and  burial ;  his  resurrection ;  his  subsequent  appearances  to  his 
disciples ;  and  his  final  ascension  to  the  heavens ;  together  with 
all  the  things  connected  with  them,  could  have  found  no  pbice  m 
the  Gospel.  But  these  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  objects  of 
our  faith,  the  means  of  our  instruction,  and  the  rules  of  our  duty* 
I  need  not  observe,  that  these,  also,  are  objects  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  every  man,  who  reads  the  Gospel ;  essential  parts  of 
the  dispensation ;  without  which  the  system  would  be  broken  and 
lame ;  without  which  the  most  important  inquiries  of  the  mind 
could  never  be  satisfied ;  and  without  which  the  chief  wants  of 
the  probationer  for  Eternal  life  could  never  be  supplied. 

Further,  Christ  uttered  a  number  of  predictions  ^  which  zoere  not 
fulfilled  during  his  life,  nor  intended  to  be  ;  but  which^  according 
to  the  nature  of  his  declarations,  were  to  be  fulfilled  soon  after  his 
ascension.  Among  these,  were  his  prophecies  concerning  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  the  success 
oiflhc  Apostles  in  preaching  the  Gospel;  the  miracles,  which 
they  were  to  accomplish ;  the  sufferings,  which  they  were  to  un- 
dergo ;  and  the  extensive  establishment  of  the  Church,  by  their 
preaching,  among  the  nations  of  men.  All  these  prophecies  are 
of  such  a  nature,  that  the  mind  of  every  reader  would  unavoida- 
bly demand  an  account  of  their  fulfilment.  Had  no  such  account 
been  given  ;  as,  if  the  Gospel  had  been  finished  by  Christ,  must 
have  been  the  fact ;  the  omission  would  have  been  perceived  by 
every  reader  to  be  an  unhappy  chasm  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
which  nothing  could  successfully  fill  up,  and  about  which  thcif 
would  have  arisen  many  doubts,  perplexities,  and  distresses. 

The  Christian  Sabbath  zvas  adopted  as  a  commemoration  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead.     The  only  hint  concerning 
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it,  which  we  find  given  by  Christ,  is  contained  in  his  answer  to 
the  Pharisees  ;  when  they  asked  him,  why  his  disciples  did  not 
fast,  as  did  their  own  disciples,  and  those  of  John  the  Baptist: 
The  children  of  the  bride-chamber  cannot  fasty  while  the  bride^ 
groom  is  with  them  :  but  the  days  comey  when  the  bride-groom  shall 
he  taken  away :  then  shall,  they  fast.  Christ  was  taken  away  on 
the  eveniag,  preceding  the  seventh  day,  or  Jewish  sabbath ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  day  lay  buried  in  the  tomb.  On  this 
day,  then,  he  declares,  they  should  fast ;  and  in  this  declaration 
indicates,  that  the  Jewish  sabbath  should  then  come  to  an  end ; 
so  fer  as  the  day  was  concerned,  on  which  it  was  celebrated. 
The  Sabbath  is  a  festival ;  not  a  fast :  a  day  of  joy  only,  and  not 
of  sorrow.  When,  therefore,  Christ  declared,  that  the  seventh 
day  should  be  a  day  of  fasting  to  his  immediate  disciples,  he  may 
fririy  be  considered,  as  indicating  that  this  day  should  no  longer 
be  a  Sabbath  to  them. 

In  conformity  to  this  indication,  the  Apostle^  introduced  the 
first  day  to  Christians,  for  their  future  observance  as  the  Sabbath, 
by  their  own  adoption  of  it  in  their  religious  practice.  In  this 
manner,  principally,  is  it  announced  to  us  in  their  writings,  as 
Ae  proper  Sabbath  for  all  the  followers  of  the  Redeemer.  On 
the  wisdom,  displayed  in  this  manner  of  introducing  the  Chris- 
tian sabbath,  I  design  to  discourse  more  particularly  hereafter. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  at  the  present  time,  that,  had  Christ 
completed  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  manner  of  in- 
troducing the  Sabbath  could  have  taken  place ;  and  it  is  evident^ 
that  this  account  of  it  could  not  have  been  given. 

Finally,  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  contained  in  the  Acts 
of  the  ApostleSy  would,  in  this  case,  have  been  lost  to  the  Chris- 
tian world.  No  part  of  the  Word  of  God  is,  in  many  respects, 
more  filled  with  instruction,  or  consolation,  than  this  book.  The 
doctrines,  which  it  contains,  are  of  the  highest  importance,  for 
their  wisdom ;  the  precepts,  for  their  plainness  and  excellence ; 
the  examples,  for  their  number,  their  variety,  and  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  different  circumstances  and  characters  of  Christians. 
The  history  of  this  hook,  also,  is  of  the  greatest  value,  for  its 
edifying  and  instructive  nature,  for  the  satisfaction  which  it  fur- 
nishes concerning  the  state  of  the  Church  at  that  interesting  pe^ 
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riod,  far  the  life,  sufferiogt  and  deliverances,  the  preacbing  and 
success,  of  the  Apostles,  the  opposition  which  they  met,  and  the 
causes  which  produced  it ;  the  sufferings,  patience,  and  perseve- 
rance,  the  errors  and  faults,  of  the  first  converts ;  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  and  the  extension  of  the  Church ;  together  witk  a 
multitude  of  other  things  interwoven  with  these*  How  useful^ 
how  necessary,  these  things  are,  to  instruct,  edify,  and  comfioit, 
every  Christian,  particularly  every  Minister,  1  need  not  explain; 
nor  need  I  observe,  that  in  a  Gospel,  written  by  our  Saviour,  thej 
could  have  had  no  place. 

3dly.  Because  it  loas  necessary ^  thai  th&  humeJUaie  foUomers  ^f 
Christ  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity  should  be  clearly  stemti^ 
he  commissioned  of  God* 

It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  a  body  of  men,  so  small, 
so  uneducated,  so  humble,  so  unfriended,  as  the  Apostles  and 
their  companions  wei^,  must  have  wholly  foiled  of  spreading  the 
Gospel  through  the  world  by  any  efforts,  which  they  could  have 
made,  independently  of  peculiar  assistance  from  Heaven.  Let 
us  inquire,  then.  What  was  the  assistance,  which  they  needed? 
Was  lithe  gift  of  speaking  with  tongues?  What  purpose  would 
this  have  answered,  if  their  minds  had  been  ignorant  concerning 
what  they  were  to  speak;  or  whether  that,  which  they  were 
about  to  speak,  was  the  will  of  God,  and  justly  demanded  the 
faith  and  obedience  of  their  hearers.  Was  it  the  Power  of  work- 
ing miracles?  For  what  purpose  were  their  miracles  to  be 
wrought  ?  For  what  purpose  could  they  be  wrought  ?  Plainly 
for  no  other,  but  to  prove,  that  that,  which  was  spoken  by  those 
who  wrought  them,  was  true.  But  if  they  were  not  inspired,  that 
which  they  uttered  was,  and  could  at  the  best  be,  no  other  than 
the  opinions,  and  the  remembrance,  of  honest  men.  Of  course, 
it  must,  necessarily,  be  partially  false.  Their  miracles,  there- 
fore, would  be  wrought  to  prove  the  truth  of  falsehood ;  and  God. 
if  they  actually  wrought  miracles,  would  set  his  seal  to  this  false* 
hood,  and  employ  his  power  to  deceive  their  hearers.  To  refute 
this  blasphemous  opinion  certainly  cannot  be  necessary. 

It  is  plain  then,  that  no  assistance  could  be  given  to  them,  short 
of  Inspiration,  which  would  at  all  qualify  them  for  the  difiusion 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  erection  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world. 
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The  sole  end  of  all  other  miracaloos  powers,  so  far  as  their  Com* 
mission,  and  their  employment,  were  concerned,  was  evidently 
to  prove  them  inspired  with  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  con- 
cerning the  salvation  of  men,  and  sent  to  declare  it  to  their  fel- 
low-men. Independently  of  this  great  purpose,  their  supernatu- 
ral powers  were  of  no  other  use,  except  to  amuse  and  astonisk 
mankind. 

'  In  exact  accordance  with  this  scheme,  Si.  Paxd^  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
asserts  directly  the  Inspiration  of  himself,  and  his  companions  in 
the  ministry ;  and  in  the  xiv.  Chapter  declares  the  superioritgr  of 
it  to  all  other,  supernatural  endowments  for  the  edification  of  the 
CIrarCh*  To  ont^  he  says,  t>  given  by  the  Spirit  the  Ward  of  Wh" 
iom  ;  to  another  the  Word  of  Knowledge ;  by  the  same  Spirit.^ 
Ih  another  faith  }  to  another  gifts  of  healing;  to  another  the  work- 
ing of  miracles  ;  to  another  the  discerning  of  spirits^  or  doctrines^ 
In  the  31st  verse  he  directs  them  to  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts. 
hi  the  39th  verse  of  the  1 4th  chapter,  he  says.  Wherefore  brethren^ 
covet  to  prophesy^  that  is,  to  declare  the  will  of  God  by  inspiration, 
and  forbid  not  to  speak  with  tongues.  Greater^  he  says,  is  he  thai 
prophcsieth^  than  he  that  speakethwith  tongues.-  And  again,  ^ow^ 
brethren^  if  I  come  imto  you  speaking  with  tongues^  what  shall  Ipro- 
Jttyou,  except  I  shall  speak  to  you  either  by  Revelation^  or  by  know 
ledge,  or  by  prophesying,  or  by  doctrine  ?  All  these  are  only  dif* 
ferent  words  to  express  that  Inspiration,  by  which  they  either  ori- 
ginally received,  or  unerringly  understood,  proposed,  explained, 
or  enforced,  divine  trutli.  Without  this,  he  declares  expressly, 
that  he  should  not  profit  the  Church  in  its  spiritual  concerns  at 
all.  Accordingly,  after  having  directed  them  to  covet  earnestly 
the  best  gifts,  he  fiirther  directs  them  to  covet  the  giftofprophtsy* 
xng,  and  not  forbid  speaking  with  tongues :  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  Covet  to  receive  from  God,  by  Revelation,  divine  truth;  and 
the  gifts  of  unerringly  explaining,  declaring,  and  enforcing,  it  to 
oChei^ ;  as  being  things  of  supreme  importance  and  usefulness  : 
ktibe  same  time,  forbid  not  to  speak  with  tongues;  as  being  an 
endowment,  really,  though  very  subordinately  useful.'* 

From  these  passages  I  think  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  a 
Revelation,  such  as  Dr,  Priestley,  without  meaning,  calls  ;>ar(fC9/' 
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far,  eziated  in  a  standiag  manner  in  the  minds  of  the  Apotilt$  and 
ikeir  eampanionit  f  in  the  latter  to  direct  them  in  their  preaching; 
iji  the  former  J  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  still  more  im()ortant 
one,  of  committing  the  Word  of  God  to  writing,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  all  succeeding  generations.  So  extensive,  and  common, 
yas  this  Revelation,  as  to  be  made  the  proper  subject  of  a  sys- 
tem of  directions  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthian  Church:  a 
thing  wholly  inexplicable,  if  this  fact  had  not  existed. 

From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that  without  inspiration  all 
the  other  supernatural  endowments  of  the  Apostles  must,  if  given, 
liave  been  given,  to  no  valuable  end ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  only  have  served  to  establish  falsehood  and  delusion  ;  and 
that,  unless  they  were  inspired,  it  may  certainly  be  concluded, 
that  they  were  in  no  other  respect  supernaturaJly  endowed* 
Their  inspiration,  therefore,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prove 
their  commission  to  be  firom  God. 

If  it  had  not  been  made  evident,  that  the  Apostles  were  com- 
missioned from  God,  this  fact  must,  I  think,  have  been  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  In  this  case,  although  we  might  have  ac- 
knowledged Christ  to  be  a  Divine  Missionary ;  yet  we  shouki 
have  naturally  and  unanswerably  have  said,  ^'  What  authority  did 
these  men  possess  to  transmit  his  instructions  and  precepts  to  us  i 
What  proof  have  we,  that  they  understood  them ;  remembered 
iheni ;  or  expressed  them  with  correctness  and  certainty  ?  Why 
are  we  bound  to  regard  what  they  have  said,  any  more  than  the 
numerous  Gospels,  written  by  others?  Christ  wrote  nothing. 
Had  he  intended  to  require  our  Faith  and  Obedience  to  his  pre- 
cepts, he  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  effectual  care,  that  we 
should  receive  them  in  such  a  manner,  and  from  such  persons,  as 
would  assure  us,  that  they  were  his,  and  only  his.'' 

To  US,  ii  ought  to  be  observed,  the  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles 
famishes  a  proof,  that  they  were  commissioned  from  God,  whicii 
is  additional  to  the  proofs,  given  to  those  who  heard  them  preach* 
III  their  writings  they  have  left  on  record  a  number  of  important 
iMophecies.  Several  of  these  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled ; 
ind  others  are  daily  receiving  their  fulfilment.  In  the  fulfilment 
•t:'  th^-ie  prophecies  we  have  a  direct  nroi»f  of  tlieir  Inspiration, 
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and  consequendy  of  their  divine  ccmunission,  whioh  is  immovea- 
ble, and  which  could  not,  in  the  same  degree,  be  discerned  bj 
their  cotemporaries. 

4thly.  Because  tnamf  preachers  were  necessary  far  such  an  eas* 
tetuive  establiskmeni  of  the  Church,  as  that  which  actually  took 
place  ;  the  great  body  of  whom  needed,  for  a  timcy  to  sustain  ike 
tame  character. 

Oa  this  subject  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell.  If  the  pre- 
ceding arguments  be  allowed  to  prove  the  point,  for  which  they 
were  alleged,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  also  conceded,  that  Inspira- 
tion was  as  necessary  for  some,  at  least,  of  those,  who  preached 
in  one  place,  as  for  any,  who  preached  in  another.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  objected,  that  this  is  proving  too  much ;  and  alleging 
inspiration  in  a  wider  extent,  than  has  hitherto  been  pretended. 

To  prevent  any  misconceptions  on  this  point,  I  will  state  my 
own  views  of  this  subject,  a  litdc  more  particularly  than  I  have 
hitherto  done.  The  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  I  suppose  to  have 
consisted  in  the  following  things. 

1.  TTuU  they  received  immediately  from  God  every  part  of  tht 
Chrisiian  dispensatioti,  which  they  Jid  not  know  by  other  means. 

2.  I%at  in  the  same  manner  they  were  furnished  with  a  fore- 
knowledge of  future  events. 

3.  Thai  in  things  which  they  did  'otherwise  know  partially,  thi 
deficiencies  of  their  knowledge  were  in  the  same  manner  supplied. 

Am  That  those  things  which  they  had  once  known,  and  whicl 
were  parts  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  were  by  divine  Powet 
brought  distinctly,  and  fully,  to  their  remembrance. 

6.  Thai  they  were  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  selectiof 
of  just  such  things,  and  such  only,  and  to  precisely  such  a  nusnnei 
ff  exhibiting  them,  as  should  be  true,  just,  most  useful  to  mankind 
asidsnosi  agreeable  to  the  Divine  wisdom. 

6.  JluU  each  one  was  left  so  far  to  his  own  manner  of  writ 
mgf  or  speaking,  as  that  the  style  was  strictly  his  own  ;  and  ye 
thai  the  phraseology,  used  by  him  in  this  very  style,  was  so  directed 
aMiieoHirolled,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  lead  him  to  the  most  ex'aci 
and  useful,  exhibition  of  Divine  truth:  his  OTon  words  being,  in  thi 
important  sense,  words  not  drvised  by  human  icisdom,  but  taught  bi 
*h^  Holy  Ghost,  and, 
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7.  TTkat  each  inspired  man  wasj  as  to  his  preachmgy  w  his 
writing  ahsolvJttly  preserved frtnn  error. 

.  All  these  particulars  cannot  be  applied  in  the  same  degree, 
and  some  of  them  cann6t  be  applied  at  all,  to  all  the  inspired 
Preachers*  But,  in  my  own  view,  every  such  Preacher  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  Inspiration  so  far,  as  he  needed  them  to  enable  him 
to  preach  the  Gospel  truly,  and  usefully,  to  mankind  ;  so  for,  as  to 
preserve  him  firom  false  narratives,  erroneous  doctrines,  and  un- 
sound, or  useless,  precepts.  That  this  wa^  equally  necessary  for 
every  preacher,  before  the  written  Canon  fornished  mankind  with 
an  unerring  standard,  with  which  they  might  compare  the  things 
which  were  preached  to  them,  so  as  to  determine  their  soundness 
or  unsoundness,  will,  I  suppose,  be  granted  by  all  those,  who  ac- 
knowledge  the  necessity  of  Inspiration  to  any  preacher. 

5thly«  Because  it  was  necessary ^  that  Christ  should  appear  to  aet^ 
and  to  control  the  affairs  of  his  Churchy  after  his  Ascension^ 

The  Apostles  preached,  wrought  miracles,  spoke  with  tongues, 
and  executed  all  the  parts  of  their  ministry,  under  the  authorityt 
in  the  name,  and  by  the  power,  of  Christ.  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth  I  command  thee  to  arise  and  walk.  JEntas^ 
Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole,  Christy  having  received  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Father,  hath  shed  forth  thisj  which  ye  »ee,  and  hear.  If 
Christ  he  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is 
also  vain.  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening  me. 
Paul,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  language,  which, 
in  substance,  the  Apostles  use  on  every  occasion,  when  the  sub- 
ject comes  into  view.  At  the  same  time,  they  inform  us,  that 
their  commission-  was  given  them  by  Christ ;  and  that  in  his 
name,  and  by  his  mission,  and  in  no  sense  of  themselves,  they 
went  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  evince  its  divine  origin 
by  miracles.  The  power,  by  which  they  acted  in  all  their  won- 
derful works,  the  wisdom,  which  they  preached,  and  the  grace, 
by  which  they  were  sanctified  and  sustained,  they  ascribe  wholly 
to  him.  Beyond  this,  they  declare,  that,  while  he  resided  in  this 
world,  he  promised  them  all  these  things ;  and  that  he  continual- 
ly, and  exactly,  fulfilled  this  promise.  His  presence  with  them 
on  various  occasions,  whenever  it  was  demanded  by  their  circum- 
;5tances,  and  his  interference  on  their  behalf,  whenever  it  was  ne- 
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cessary,  they  testify  in  the  amplest  and  mo5t  decisiYe  maimen 
Thus,  in  every  thing,  which  they  taught,  or  did,  He  is  the  foun-^ 
tain,  whence  every  stream  proceeded.  He,  according  to  their 
own  declarations,  is  the  Agent ;  and  they  are  merely  Instruments 
in  his  hand. 

But  this  agency  of  Christ  on  earth,  after  he  had  ascended  to  the 
heavens,  is  a  most  important,  indispensable,  and  glorious  part  of 
his  character ;  important  and  indispensable  to  mankind,  and  glo- 
rious to  himself,  ilvidence  is  furnished  by  it  to  prove,  that  He 
is  in  aU  places,  and  beholds  all  things ;  that  he  is  faithful  to  per- 
form every  thing,  which  he  has  promised,  and  able  to  do  every 
thing,  which  Christians  need ;  whi^ h  no  Unitarian,  hitherto,  has 
had  sufficient  ingenuity  to  answer,  or  avoid.  We  see  him  actually 
exemplifying  in  his  conduct  all  these  things  to  his  early  followers ; 
and  are  therefore  certainly  assured,  that,  so  far  as  our  necessities 
require,  he  will  substantially  exhibit  them  to  us.  Christians  in  all 
ages,  succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles,  are  here  furnished  with  the 
strongest  proofs,  that  Ht  possesses  all  those  attributes,  on  which 
their  hope  may  most  securely  repose ;  and  the  most  lively  incite- 
ments to  center  in  him  their  evangelical  confidence. 

6thly.  Because  the  Gospel,  in  its  present  form^  is  far  more  use^ 
fid  to  mankind,  than  if  it  had  been  written  by  one  person^  on  one  OC' 
coribn,  and  in  one  manner.  By  the  Gospel,  here,  I  mean  the  whole 
New  Testametit.  Christ,  I  acknowledge,  could  have  written  it, 
if  he  had  pleased,  in  the  very  form,  nay,  in  the  very  words,  in 
which  it  is  now  written.  But  it  would  have  been  a  plain  and  gross 
absurdity  for  Christ  to  have  written  a  history,  such  as  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  or  such  as  that  of  the  events  immediately  preceding 
and  succeeding  his  own  death,  concerning  facts  which  had  not  yet 
happened ;  or  Epistles  to  Churches  not  yet  in  being,  concerning 
business,  duties,  and  dangers,  of  which  no  vestige  had  hitherto 
appeared  to  have  existed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  irreverent,  or 
improper,  to  say,  that  Christ  could  not,  so  far  as  we  can  conceive, 
have  written  the  New  Testament  in  its  present  form,  without  pal* 
pable  improprieties,  inwoven  in  the  very  nature  of  the  work. 

In  its  present  form,  the  Gospel  is  far  more  useful,  than  it 
would  have  been,  if  written  in  the  manner,  which  I  have  suppos- 
ed, in  many  respects.    It  is  in  a  much  greater  degree*  composed 
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of  facte;  unless,  indeed,  the  same  facts  had  been  communicated 
in  prediction.  In  the  historical  farmj  in  which  they  now  appear, 
they  are  much  more  easily  and  strongly  realized ;  more  readily 
believed  ;  more  ca|)able  of  being  substantiated  by  evidence ;  and 
more  powerfully  felt;  tlian  if  they  had  been  only  predicted. 
J%e  Epistles  are  also,  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances,  written 
on  sul^ects  of  real  business ;  and  for  that  reason  are  more  easily 
proved  to  be  genuine  ;  are  far  more  interesting,  and  for  more  in- 
structive, than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  Their  dif- 
ferent dates  continue  the  indubitable  history  of  the  Church 
through  a  considerable  period ;  and  iiimish  us  with  a  number  of 
very  important  facts,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  Their 
direction  to  Churches  in  different  countries  presents  us,  also. 
with  the  extension,  and  state,  of  the  Church,  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  at  that  time.  The  business,  concerning  which  they 
were  written,  occasions  a  display  of  the  difficulties,  doubts,  er- 
rors, temptations,  controversies,  and  backslidings ;  the  faith, 
comforts,  hopes,  repentance,  brotherly  love,  piety,  and  general 
excellence;  of  the  Christians,  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
These  arc  the  peculiarly  interesting  circumstances  of  all  other 
Christians.  The  instructions  therefore,  the  exhortations,  com- 
mands, reproofs,  encouragements,  and  consolations,  addressed 
to  these  Churches,  are  to  all  other  Christians,  as  to  them,  the 
very  best  means  of  reformation,  improvement,  and  comfort. 

The  examples  of  the  Apostles^  which  in  a  Gospel,  completed  by 
Christ,  could  not  have  been  recorded,  are  among  the  most  edify- 
ing, as  well  as  most  interesting,  parts  of  the  sacred  Canon. 

The  variety  of  form  and  manner^  now  introduced  into  the  New 
Testament,  is  attended  with  peculiar  advantages.  It  renders  the 
Scriptures  far  more  pleasing,  A  greater  number  of  persons  will 
read  them.  All,  who  read  them,  will  read  them  oftener,  and  will 
more  deeply  feel  thoir  contents.  It  renders  them  far  more  in- 
i»tructivi .  In  consequence  of  the  various  application  of  the  doc- 
trines aiul  precepts  to  so  many  different  concerns  of  mankind, 
clearer  views  are  given  of  their  extent,  and  comprehensiveness. 
By  a  comparison  also  of  the  different  passages,  thus  written,  with 
each  other,  as  they  arc  thus  written  with  a  various  reference  and 
application,  new  truths  are  obviously,  as  well  as  certainly,  infer 
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led  firom  them,  almost  without  any  limitation  of  their  number. 
The  truths,  also,  which  are  thus  inferred,  are  always  important,  and 
frequently  of  very  great  importance.  By  this  variety  of  manner, 
application,  and  inference,  the  Scriptures  are  always  new,  improv* 
ing,  and  delightful ;  and  exhibit  incontrovertible  evidence  of  Di- 
vine wisdom  in  the  manner,  in  which  God  has  directed  them  to 
be  written,  as  well  as  in  the  wonderful  and  glorious  things,  which 
diey  contain. 

I  have  now  finished  this  interesting  head  of  my  discourse ;  and 
dnll  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  remaining  ones ; 
which,  respecting  subjects  generally  understood,  will  demand  our^ 
attention  but  a  few  moments. 

7%e  III.  8uhject  proposed^  wat  the  TTiings,  which  the  Apostles 
preached. 

On  this  I  observe  in  the 

1st  place.  T%e  Apostles  have  written  the  whole  New  Testament  j 
both  the  things  which  were  said,  and  done,  by  Christ,  and  the  things 
which  were  said^  and  done,  by  themselves. 

2dly.  They  have  either  originally  communicated,  or  materially 
explained,  many  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  were  either  omitted, 
or  partially  commwiicatedj  by  Christ, 

Among  these  I  select  the  following. 

The  connection  which  runs  through  the  whole  system  of  Re- 
demption ;  the  patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  Christian  di«pensations ; 
their  mutual  dependence ;  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  on  Christ; 
and  the  sameness  of  the  manner  and  principles  of  salvation  in  all ; 
the  extent  of  the  curse,  and  the  unhappy  efficacy  of  the  Apostasy  of 
our  first  parents ;  the  parrallelism  between  the  first  and  second 
wf<2afii,&nd  between  the  ruin  and  recovery  of  mankind ;  theim|>er» 
fection  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant ;  the  superior  glory  and  blessings  of 
the  covenant  of  grace ;  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  formed  afier  the  ot' 
der  of  Melchisedek  ;  his  Government  of  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church;  his  intercession  in  behalf  of  his  followers,  before 
the  throne  of  God ;  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  Abraham,  and 
to  the  Israelites  ^  Justification  by  the  grace  of  God  through  faith 
in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  founded  on  that  righteousness  as 
its  meritorious  cause ;  the  sameness  of  Abraham^s  justification 
with  that  of  all  other  <3aints,  both  before  and  after  the  comiufj  of 
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Christ ;  the  sameness  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  the  extension  of  the  Mediation  of  Christ,  not  only  to  the 
JtwM  but  to  all  mankind ;  the  nature  of  Evangelical  faith ;  the 
nature  of  Evangelical  love ;    the  progressive  sanctification  of 
Christians  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  difficulties  of  the  Christian 
warfare,  and  the  struggle  between  sin  and  holiness  in  the  sancti- 
fied mind ;  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  resurrection ;  the 
process  of  the  final  judgment ;  the  conflagration  of  the  earth  and 
visible  heavens ;  the  worship  rendered  to  Christ  in  the  heaven- 
ly world ;  and  his  peculiar  agency  in  administering  to  his  follow- 
ers  the  happiness  of  a  glorious  immortality.     These,  together 
with  a  train  of  important  prophesies,  concerning  the  afiairs  of 
the  Church  throughout  every  age  of  the  Christian  Dispensation, 
the  Apostles  have  added  to  the  other  contents  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  more  perfectly  explained  them  to  mankind. 
IV.  The,  Consequences  of  their  preaching • 
1  St.  TTif.  Aposlles^i  and  their  converts  ^  were  furiously  persecuted^ 
soon  after  they  had  begun  to  preach  the  Gospel^  particularly  by  the 
Jews  ;  and  not  long  after  by  the  Gentiles  also* 

This  subject  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  discussion  from  me. 
It  is  extensively  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and  largely  in- 
sisted on  in  Ecclesiastical  history. 

2dly.  The  Apostles  preached  the  Gospel  with  wonderful  success* 
Beside  the  many  thousand  converts,  whom  they  made  among 
the  Jews,  they  spread  the  Gospel  from  Hindoostan  to  Gaul ;  and 
planted  Churches  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
in  Persia^  Hindoostan,  and  several  other  Countries.  The  num- 
ber of  their  disciples  in  these  extensive  regions  was  immensely 
great ;  and  this  vast  wilderness  was  made  to  blossom  as  the  gar- 
den of  God. 

Exclusively  of  the  residence  of  Christ  in  the  world,  nothing 
has  ever  taken  place  among  mankind,  so  wonderful  and  glorious, 
as  this  event;  nothing  more  unliiie  the  ordinary- progress  ot 
things ;  nothing  more  declarative  of  the  presence  and  agency  of 
God ;  nothing  more  evincive  of  the  reality  of  Revelation.  Whe- 
ther we  consider  the  religion  to  which  mankind  were  converted; 
the  difficulty  of  producing  a  real  reformation  in  the  human  heart; 
the  original  chai'acter  of  the  converts ;  the  bigotry  of  the  Jews : 
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the  ignorance  and  wickedness  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  vastncM,  uni- 
formity, and  enduring  nature,  of  the  change ;  or  the  seeming  insig* 
nificance  of  the  instruments  by  which  it  was  brought ;  fisfieivnen} 
publicans,  and  tent-makers;  few,  feeble,  friendless,  despised, 
persecuted,  and  in  many  instances,  put  to  a  violent  death ;  we 
are  astonished  and  lost.  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  fact ;  the  success  of  the  Gospel ;  might  easily  and 
usefully  fill  a  volume,  but  cannot  be  pursued  at  the  present  time* 
It  has  been  a  theme  of  exultation  and  joy  to  all  succeeding  ages 
of  the  Church ;  and,  as  we  have  the  best  reason  to  conclude,  of 
peculiar  wonder  and  transport  in  the  world  above. 

The  evidence,  which  it  furnishes  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gos- 
pel, is  immoveable ;  and  has  accordingly  been  always  insisted  on 
by  Christians  with  'superiority  and  triumph*  Infidels  have  la- 
boured to  diminish  and  obscure  it  with  extreme  earnestness  and 
assiduity ;  but  they  have  laboured  in  vain.  Gfii6on,  particularly, 
with  much  art,  a  malignant  hostility  to  the  Christian  cause,  and 
the  most  strenuous  exertion  of  his  talents,  has  struggled  hard  to 
account  for  this  event  by  assigning  it  to  other  causes  than  the 
frue  one.  The  real  effect  of  his  labours  has,  however,  been  to 
leave  the  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  more  clear, 
isore  convincing,  and  more  unexceptionable,  than  it  was  before* 
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Psalm  ex.  4. 

Tht  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent:  Thou  art  a  Priest  for 

ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek. 

liV  a  series  of  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Prophetical  cha- 
racter of  Christ.  I  hhall  now  proceed,  according  to  the  plan, 
originally  proposed  for  the  investigation  of  his  oflSce  as  Mediator 
between  God  and  Man,  to  consider  his  Priesthood. 

In  order  to  a  proper  examination  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  usc- 
fiil  to  examine  summarily, 

1st.   The  Origin, 

2dly.   The  Office,  and, 

3dly.   The  Character,  of  a  Priest ;  and, 

Afterward,  to  inquire  in  what  manner,  the  office  and  character  of 
a  Priest  may  be  said  to  belong  to  Christ. 

I.  7%e  office  of  a  Priest  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world.  The  earliest  mention,  made  of  this  subject  in 
form,  is  found  in  Genesis  xiv.  18,  And  Melchisedek,  King  of  Sa- 
!\yn.  brought  forth  bread  and  wine  ^  and  he  was  the  Priest  of  the 
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moit  High  Oodm  The  oflSce  was,  however,  in  being  long  befete 
this  period.  Cam  and  Abel  performed  the  public  datiea  of  it  for 
themselves  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  was  regular* 
\y  continued  from  their  time  through  every  succeeding  period,  to 
the  coming  of  Christ. 

So  soon  as  mankind  became  distributed  into  families,  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable,  that  the  Father  of  the  family  exercised 
tliis  office  in  all  instances,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  household. 
Several  instances  of  this  nature  are  recorded  :  J^oah  was  plainly 
^Ae  Priest  of  his  own  family,  and  Abraham^  haac^  Jacobs  and  Joh^ 
^f  theirs.  It  is  probable,  that  heads  of  families,  generally^  held 
^lie  office  in  the  same  manner. 

When  mankind  became  settled  in  tribes  and  nations,  the  prince 
^Dr  chief  ruler,  and  at  times  some  other  ruler  of  great  distinction, 
^>ecame  the  priest  of  the  nation.  Thn^  Mdchistdek  V(f^^  at  the 
9ame  time  the  King  and  Priest  of  the  people  of  Salem  ;  and  thus, 
ss  we  know  from  profane  history,  many  other  princes  held  the 
9ame  office  among  the  people,  over  whom  they  presided. 

Under  the  Mosaic  economy,  the  office  was  by  divine  institution 
appropriated  to  a  particular  class  of  men.  All  these,  except 
one,  were,  originally,  ordinary  priests;  over  whom,  that  one 
presided,  in  the  character  of  High  Priest.  To  this  officer  pecu- 
liar duties  and  privileges  were  attached.  His  weight  and  influ- 
ence were  almost  invariably  second  only  to  those  of  the  Prince, 
and  not  unfrcquently  paramount  even  to  them.  Similar  esta- 
blishments were  early  made  among  the  Gentiles.  In  the  time  of 
Josephj  we  find  the  Priests  a  separate  class  of  men  in  the  land  of 
Egypim  An  institution,  essentially  of  the  same  nature,  appears 
to  have  existed  in  many  other  nations  at  a  very  early  date ;  aind 
a  Priesthood  in  one  form,  or  another,  has  been  found  in  almost  all 
the  nations  of  men,  in  every  age  of  the  world.  This  fact  proves 
unanswerably,  that  the  priesthood  hns  its  origin  either  in  a  Divine 
appointment,  handed  down  by  universal  tradition,  or  in  such  a 
sense,  felt  by  the  human  mind,  of  its  utility  and  importance,  as  to 
persuade  all  nation.^,  for  this  reason,  not  only  to  institute,  but  to 
maintain,  it  with  groat  expense  and  self-denial.  As  we  find  the 
office  commenring  with  the  very  first  age  of  the  world  ;  we  arc 
furnished  by  fhi«  fart  with  a  strong  presumptive  argument,  to 
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prore  that  it  was  derived,  originally,  from  a  divine  institution. 
Tliis  argument  receives  no  small  strength  from  the  consideration, 
thai  the  ufBce,  however  corrupted  and  mutilated,  was,  in  sab- 
stance,  every  where  the  same  ;  and  was  professedly  directed  to 
the  same  objects. 

IL  T%e  Office  of  a  Priest  involved  the  following  things. 

1st*  Intercession* 

This  is  so  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  always  ft 
pert  of  the  duties  of  a  Priest,  as  to  need  neither  proof  Tior  expla- 
nation.   In  conformity  to  it  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  commanded  to 
bless  the  children  of  Israel^  by  praying  for  them  in  this  remarkable 
language.    Jehovah  bless  thee^  and  keep  thee*    Jehovah  make  his 
face  to  shine  upon  thee^  and  be  gracious  unto  thee  !  Jehovah  lift  up 
his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace  !  In  the  same  manner 
also,  in  the  days  of  the  Prophet  Joe/,  the  Priests,  the  ministers  of 
the  Lord  were  commanded  to  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar^ 
^nd  to  say.  Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord!  and  give  not  thine  heritage 
to  reproach !  that  the  heathen  should  rule  over  them  /  Wherefore 
should  they  say  among  the  people^  Where  is  their  God? 

Amonp;  the  Gentiles,  also.  Priests  customarily  prayed  for  the 
people. 

2dly.  Another  branch  of  the  Pries fs  office*was  the  offering  of 
sacrifices  and  other  oblations. 

Every  high  Priest,  taken  from  among  men,  says  St.  Paul,  is  or- 
dained for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may  offer  both 
gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sin.  Intercession  seems  to  be  a  duty  of 
natural  religion,  and  may  he  easily  supposed  to  be  a  service, 
properly  performed  by  beings,  who  have  not  fallen  from  tfeeir 
oBedience.  But,  in  such  a  state,  the  offering  of  sacrifices  could 
evidently  have  no  propriety,  nor  foundation.  Sacrifices  are,  in 
my  view  beyond  all  doubt,  of  Divine  appointment,  and  have  their 
foundation  in  the  apostasy  of  man.  Of  this  the  proof  seems  to 
me  complete,  both  from  reason  and  Revelation.  It  cannot  be 
supposed,  as  it  cannot  be  proper,  that  on  this  occasion  I  should 
enter  upon  a  detailed  account  of  this  proof.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  sacrifices  existed  among  all  the  ancient  nations, 
and  that  therefore  they  arc  derived  from  one  common  source : 
that  no  nation,  beside  the  Jews  ran  give  any  account  of  the  ori- 
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this  ritei  or  any  reason  for  which  it  was  founded ;  nar  show, 
unless  loosely  and  unsatisfactorily,  any  purpose,  which  it  could 
rationally  be  expected  to  answer :  that  all  nations  still  hoped  bj 
means  of  their  sacrifices  to  become  acceptable,  thou^  they  could 
not  tell  how,  or  why,  to  their  Gods  ;  and  accordingly  made  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  the  principal  rite  of  their  respective  reli- 
gions :  that,  to  a  great  extent,  they  offered  the  same  sacrifices ; 
and  those  chiefly  such,  as  are  styled  clean^  in  the  Scriptures* 
These  sacrifices  were,  also,  esteemed  in  some  sense  or  other, 
though  none  of  the  heathen  could  explain  that  sense,  expiations 
for  sin.     At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  there  is^ 
to  the  eye  of  reason,  no  perceptible  connexion  between  sacrifices 
and  religion  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  rite,  particularly, 
which  can  lead  the  understanding  to  suppose  it  in  any  sense  ex* 
piatory.     The  true  dictate  of  reason  on  this  subject  is,  that  the 
causeless  destruction  of  the  life  of  an  animal  must  be  in  itself  an 
evil ;  an  act  of  inhumanity ;  a  provocation  to  God ;  only  increas- 
ing the  list  of  crimes  in  the  suppliant :  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
supposition  that  Go^  can  be  appeased,  or  reconciled,  by  the 
death  of  an  animal,  burnt  upon  an  altar,  is  an  obvious  and  mon- 
strous absurdity.     Well  might  Balak  doubt,  when  he  asked  so 
anxiously,  under  the^  strong  influence  of  traditionary  custom^ 
Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thou$andsoframSy  or  with  ten  thou- 
sands of  rivers  of  oil?     Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  trans- 
gression; the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?     I%e  only 
sacrifices  of  God  ;  that  is,  the  only  sacrifices,  which  God  will  ac- 
cept, if  he  will  accept  any  from  man ;  are  in  the  eye  of  common 
sense,  as  well  as  in  that  of  David,  a  broken  spirit  and  a  contrite 
heart :  a  disposition,  as  specified  by  Balaam  in  his  answer  to 
Balakj  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  our 
dodm     From  these  observations,  taken  in  their  connexion,  it  is^ 
1  think,  fairly  evident,  that  sacrifices  were  not,  and  cannot  have 
been,  devised  by  mankind. 

In  the  Scriptures  the  same  doctrine  is,  I  apprehend,  rendered 
unquestionably  certain.  /Ihcl  offered  a  sacrifice  to  G6d,  and 
was  accepted.  By  St.  Paul  we  are  informed,  that  he  offered  this 
sacrifice  in  faith.  While  it  is  incredible,  that  he  should  have 
r'frwrf  this  rite  as  an  act  of  reh'cjion.  it  is  anti-scriptural,  and 
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therefore  incredible,  that  he  should  have  been  accepted  in  any 
act,  beside  an  act  of  obedience  to  God.  But  such  an  act,  his  sa- 
crifice could  not  have  been,  unless  it  had  been  commanded  of 
God.  Nor^s  it  possible  to  conceive  in  what  manner  his  iaith 
could  have  beenexerted,  or  to  what  object  it  could  have  been  di- 
rected, unless  it  was  directed  to  some  divine  promise.  But  oo 
divine  promise  is,  in  the  Scriptures,  exhibited  as  made  to  man- 
kind, except  through  the  Redeemer.  Ahel,  therefore,  must  have 
believed  in  the  future  existence,  and  efficacious  interference,  of 
that  Seed  of  the  Woman^  which  was  one  day  to  bruise  the  head  of 
the  Serpent.  With  the  eye  of  faith  he  saw,  that  through  this  glo- 
rious person  there  was  forgiveness  with  God^  and  therefore /far- 
ed, or  reverenced  him.  He  hoped  in  the  divine  promi^^e  that 
through  him  there  was  plenteous  redemption  for  the  children  of 
men;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  hope  he  performed  such  acts  of 
worship,  as  Go^J  had  enjoined.  Had  he,  on  the  contrary,  like 
Nadah  and  Abihu,  brought  an  oiTering  which  the  Lord  had  wA 
commanded^  we  are  warranted  from  analogy  to  conclude,  that 
he  would  have  been  rejected,  as  they  were.  ^ 

After  the  deluge,  Noah^  as  we  are  told,  bmlded  an  altar  uniQ 
the  Lord  ^  and  took  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl^ 
and  offered  burnt-offerings  on  the  altar.  On  this  occasion,  also, 
tlie  offering  was  accepted.  To  this  fact  the  same  reasoning  is 
applicable  with  the  same  force.  But  it  is  further  evident  from 
this  story,  that  both  fowls  and  beasts^  were,  at  that  time,  knownj 
and  designated^  as  clean,  and  unclean.  That  this  designation  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  ^oaA,  and  was  customary  language,  known 
to  him  and  others  at  that  time,  is  certain,  from  the  fact,  that  he 
selected  only  such  as  were  clean  ;  and  is  still  further  illustrated 
by  the  fact,  that  God  directed  him  to  take  of  every  clean  beasts 
and  every  clean  fowl,  by  sevens,  into  the  ark;  and  that  Noah  ex- 
actly ohpyed  this  command,  and  therefore  perfectly  knew  what 
it  im])oiiod.  Beasts  and  fowls  were,  of  course,  distinguished  as 
clean  and  unclean  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  those  which  might,  and 
those  which  might  not,  be  offered  to  God.  But  beasts,  in  them- 
selves, are  all  equally  clean,  and  equally  unclean  :  nor  can  com- 
mon sense  discern  a  reason,  why  or»e  should  be  offered  rather 
than  another,  any  more,  than  why  any  of  them  shouhl  be  offered 
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at  all.  The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean,  or  acceptable  and 
unacceptable,  cannot  have  been  founded  in  any  thing,  but  the  di- 
vine appointment.  But  this  distinction  we  find  thus  early  made : 
and,  as  Abel  offered  clean  beasts,  also,  aynd  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock ;  the  very  sacrifice  commanded  afterwards  to  the  Israelites ; 
there  is  ample  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  same  distinction  was 
made  from  the  beginning. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Scriptures  involve  a  plain,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  most  important,  meaning.  All  of  them  were  typical 
merely ;  and  declared  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  faith  of  the 
worshipper  in  the  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  in  the  blessings  promised  by  God  through  his  mediation. 
Considered  in  this  light,  sacrifices  are  highly  significant  acts  of 
worship;  worthy  of  being  divinely  instituted;  deeply  affecting 
the  heart  of  the  suppliant ;  naturally  and  sti;ongIy  edifying  him 
in  iaith,  hope,  and  obedience ;  and  well  deserving  a  place  among 
the  most  important  religious  rites  of  all,  who  lived  before  the  ob- 
ktion  of  the  great  Sacrifice,  made  for  mankind. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  evident, 
that  sacrifices  were  divinely  instituted ;  and  that  this  institution 
was  founded  in  the  future  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  made  by 
the  Redeemer.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  also,  that  this  part  of  the 
priest's  office  is  derived  from  the  apostasy  of  mankind ;  and  can 
have  a  place,  only  among  beings,  who  need  an  expiation. 

3dly.  Another  part  of  the  PriesVs  office  was  to  deliver  the  ora- 
des^  or  answers  of  God,  to  the  people. 

This  was  done,  partly  by  the  now  inexplicable  mode  of  Urim 
and  Thummim^  and  partly  by  declarations,  made  in  the  com- 
mon manner. 

The  heathen  priesthood,  in  imitation  of  that,  which  was  insti- 
tuted by  God,  gave  the  pretended  answers  of  their  oracular  D^ 
vinities  to  such,  as  came  to  consult  them. 

4thly.  Another  part  of  the  Priest^  s  office  was  deciding  the  legal 
tmUraversies  of  individuals,  or  judging  between  man  and  man. 

For  the  institution  of  this  duty  of  the  Priests,  see  Deuteronomy 
xvii.  9, 10.  Accordingly,  several  of  the  priests  are  mentioned  in 
succeeding  ages,  as  judges  of  the  people. 

Vol.  II.  40 
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5thly*  Another  part  of  the  PriesVs  office  woi  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple in  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  Law. 

T%e  priest'^t  lipSj  says  Malachiy  should  keep  knowledge  ;  and  thty 
should  seek  the  Law  at  his  nuniUh :  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  this  Office  the  offering  of  Sacrifices  and 
other  Oblations  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  and  impor- 
tant* It  was  originally  enjoined  in  the  authoritative  separation 
of  Jlaron  and  his  softs  to  the  priesthood.  It  is  every  where  more 
insisted  on  as  the  great  business  of  the  priests,  throughout  the 
Law  of  Masts,  and  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  JemiA 
Economy.  It  is  accordingly  mentioned,  (done^  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chapter  v.  verse  1 ,  as  the  sum  of  the 
duty  of  the  High  Priest.  Every  high  priest — is  ordained — that 
he  may  offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins.  This,  then,  is  the 
peculiar  Office,  or  duty,  of  the  Priesthood ;  while  the  others  are 
only  appendages. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  priest  was  every  where 
considered  in  the  Law  of  Moses, ,^%  making  an  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  person,  or  persons,  by  whom  the  offerings  were  pre- 
sented :  sometimes  for  individuals ;  sometimes  for  the  whole  na- 
tion. This  great  object,  the  only  rational  means  of  explaining 
the  institution  of  sacrifices,  is  abundantly  inculcated  in  the  for- 
mal institution  itself,  and  in  all  the  precepts,  by  which  the  duties 
of  it  are  regulated;  so  abundantly,  that  I  know  not  how  it  can 
be  misconstrued.  Accordingly,  the  Scriptures  have  been  un- 
derstood in  this  manner  only  by  the  great  body  of  Christians, 
from  the  beginning. 

But  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sins.  These  sacrifices, 
therefore,  were  never  designed  to  purify  those,  by  whom  they 
were  offered.  They  were  plainly,  and  certainly,  mere  types, 
holding  forth  to  the  suppliant  the  great  and  real  sacrifice,  by 
which  the  Author  of  it  hath  perfected  for  evzr  them  that  are  sancti- 
fied. In  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin^  God  said  by  Da- 
vid.  Psalm  xl.  he  had  no  pleasure.  They  were  not,  therefore,  or* 
dained  for  their  own  sake  ;  but  to  point  the  eyes  of  worshippers 
«o  the  Son  of  Gody  who  came  to  do  his  will;  for  whom  a  body  waf 
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prepared;  and  who,  having  offered,  in  that  body,  one  eacr^cefor 
iinsy  sate  down  for  ever  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  scheme  of  Atonement,  then,  appears  evidently  to  haw 
been  a  part,  and  a  chief  part,  of  the  divine  Economy  in  the  pre- 
sent world,  in  all  ages,  or  from  the  beginning. 

Accordingly,  when  Christ  had  performed  this  great  duty  of  his 
own  priesthood,  the  priesthood  of  men  ceased.  The  Jewitk 
priesthood  was  terminated  within  a  few  years  after  his  Ascension. 
The  Office,  except  as  holden  by  Christ,  has  no  place  in  the  Chris* 
tian  Church ;  and,  unless  in  a  figurative  sense,  cannot  be  applied 
to  Christian  Ministers  without  a  solecism. 

-  III.  TTu  Character  of  a  Priest,  as  disclosed  in  the  ScriptureSy 
eonsisted  principalis/  of  the  following  things, 

1st.  ^  Priest  must  be  called  of  God* 

Jio  man,  says  St.  Paul,  taktth  this  honour  unto  himself  but  he 
that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron*  So  also  Christ  glorified  not 
himself  to  be  made  an  High  Priest ;  but  he  that  said  unto  Aim,  7%ott 
art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Nothing  is  more  plain, 
than  that  he,  who  ministers  to  God  in  divine  things,  ought  to  be 
approved  of  God ;  and  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  he,  who  is  not 
called,  cannot  expect  to  be  approved.  To  thrust  one's  self  into 
an  office  of  this  nature  must  be  the  result  of  mere  impudence  and 
impiety :  a  spirit,  which  cannot  meet  the  divine  acceptance. 

3dly.  A  Priest  must  be  holy. 

Aaron  and  his  sons  were  originally  sanctified,  externally,  by  a 
series  of  most  solemn  ofierings  and  ceremonies.  The  Garments 
of  the  High  Priest  were  also  pronounced  holy,  and  styled  holy 
garments.  The  oil,  with  which  he  was  anointed,  was  styled  holy ; 
and  was  forbidden  to  all  other  persons,  on  a  severe  and  dreadful 
penalty.  Holiness  to  the  Lord  was  engraved  on  a  plate, 
which  he  was  directed  to  wear  upon  his  mitre. 

Such  an  high  priest,  says  St.  Paid,  became  lu,  who  is  holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners. 

No  absurdity  can.be  more  obvious,  or  more  gross,  than  an  un- 
holy, polluted  character  in  a  man,  whose  professional  business 
it  is  to  minister  to  God.  The  very  Heathen  were  so  sensible  of 
this,  that  their  priests  claimed  generally,  and  laboured  to  pre- 
lerve,  that  character,  which  they  esteemed  sanctity. 
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3dly.  A  Priest  must  be  learned  in  the  Scry^tures* 

As  the  Priests  were  to  teach^  so  they  were  to  keqf^  knomleige. 
Exra^  accordingly,  is  declared  to  have  been  a  ready  Scrtte  in  the 
Law  of  Moses  ;  and  to  have  prepared  his  hetM  to  seek  the  Law  rf 
ihe  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  atid  to  teach  in  Israel  staiutes  and  judgments. 
Artaxerxesy  also,  in  hts  decree  testifies,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  was 
m  the  hand  of  Ezra.  Every  priest  was  implicitly  required  to  pos* 
sess  these  three  great  characteristics  of  the  Priesthood. 

I  have  discussed  the  preceding  subjects,  viz.  T%e  originj  l%i 
office  and  the  character ^  of  the  Priesthood,  that  the  various  obser- 
vations, which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  in  the  further  exa- 
mination of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  may  be  the  more  distinctly 
understood. 

/  shall  now  inquire  in  what  manner  the  office  and  character  ofs 
Priest  may  zoith  propriety  be  said  to  belong  to  him. 

In  the  text,  God  the  Father  is  exhibited  as  having  sworn  with 
a  solemn  and  unchangeable  decree  to  the  Son,  Thou  art  a  Prietl 
for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek.  As  the  person,  to  whom 
this  oath  was  addressed,  is  expressly  .declared  both  by  Christ 
and  St.  Paul  to  be  Christ ;  there  can  be  no  debate  concerning 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

Further,  as  Christ  is  here  declared  by  God  the  Father  to  be  a 
priest,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  he  sustained  this  office.  It 
may,  however,  be  proper  to  remind  those,  who  hear  me  and  who 
wish  to  examine  the  Scriptural  account  of  this  subject,  that  the 
establishment  and  explanation  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  occu- 
pies a  great  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

But,  although  this  fact  cannot  be  questioned ;  it  cannot  easily  &il 
to  be  a  useful  employment  in  a  Christian  assembly,  to  show,  tlist 
Christ  actually  sustained  the  whole  character,  and  perfonnedal 
the  duties,  of  a  priest  of  God.  TTiis  purpose  I  shall  endeavour  to 
accomplish,  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  discourse. 

1st.  Christ  sustained  the  whole  character  of  a  Priest  of  (hi. 

He  was  called  of  God  to  this  office.  Of  this  the  proof  is  com- 
plete, in  the  passage  already  quoted,  from  Hebrews  v.  4,  5,}f* 
man  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself  but  he  that  is  called  of  Goi^ 
was  Aaron.  So  also  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  on 
high  priest ;  but  he  that  said  unto  him.  Thou  art  mj/  Son ;  toJv 
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ktnt^  I  begotten  thee.  In  the  following  verse,  the  Apottle  with  on- 
answenble  force  alleges  the  text,  as  complete  proof  of  the  saint 
point.  At  he  ioiih  alto  in  another  place^  7%oii  art  €^  Priettfar 
ever,  e/ter  the  order  of  Melchitedek.  In  the  9th  and  10th  verses, 
alM>,  he  renews  the  declaration  in  a  different  form,  from  the  same 
words.  Jlnd^  being  made  perfect^  he  became  the  author  of  eternal 
t&hoHon  %mto  all  them  that  obey  him  ;  Called  of  God  an  highpriett 
afier  the  order  of  Melchitedek.  In  consequence  of  this  divine  call 
ID  the  priesthood,  he  was  anointed  to  this  office,  not  with  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  employed  in  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  Aaronie 
priesthood,  but  with  the  antitype  of  that  oil ;  the  Spirit  of  grace, 
poored  upon  him  without  measure  by  the  hand  of  God. 

He  was  holy.  Such  an  high  priest,  says  St.  Paul^  became  us,  who 
wot  holy  J  harmless  J  undefled,  and  separate  from  sinners.  Who  did 
no  tin,  says  St.  Peter,  neither  was  guile  found  in  hh  mouth.  The 
prince  of  this  world  comethj  says  our  Saviour,  and  has  nothing  in 

:  that  is,  nothing,  on  which  he  can  found  an  accusation  against 


Bk  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Law  of  God.  This  is  abun- 
dantly declared  by  Christ  himself  in  many  forms ;  particularly, 
when  he  says,  For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  sheweth  him  all 
MngSj  whatsoever  he  doeth.  And  again ;  No  one  knoweth  the  Fa- 
ther but  the  Son,  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him*^ 
And  again,  lam  the  light  of  the  oor/dt.  And  again.  Thy  Law  is 
wiihin  my  heartl.  Of  this  acquaintance  with  the  divine  Law  he 
gave  the  most  abundant  proofs,  while  he  resided  in  this  world,  in 
his  discourses  generally.  But  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount  he  gave 
a  more  clear,  minute,  and  comprehensive  explanation  of  its  na- 
ture, and  extent,  than  was  ever  furnished,  elsewhere,  to  the  chil- 
dfen  of  men. 

Sdly.  He  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  Priest  of  God,  exeepk^ 
one}  to  wit,  determining  judicially  the  controversies  between  men; 
n  thing  irrecondleable  to  his  office  as  a  Priest. 

He  tai^ht  the  Law,  or  will  of  God  to  his  people,  and  ultimately 
H  mankind,  in  a  manner  far  more  extensive,  perspicuous,  forci- 
Me,  and  every  way  perfect,  than  all  the  priests,  and  all  the  pro- 

*  Mjitt.  in.  SS,  t  John  iz.  5.  t  Ptalpi  xl.  8. 
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phets,  who  preceded  him  had  been  able  to  do*  On  this  subject  I 
have  dwelt,  while  considering  his  character  as  a  Prophet,,  with  so 
much  minuteness,  as  to  preclude  all  necessity  of  further  discussion. 

In  this  instruction  he  has  included  all  things  perlainif^  io  Itft 
and  to  Godliness,  necessary  to  be  known  by  man ;  and,  therefore, 
has  involvec)  in  them  every  oracular  answer^  or  antmer  of  God  to 
the  inquiries  of  mankind  after  their  interest  and  duty,  which  they 
can  ever  need,  on  this  side  of  the  grave* 

Ht  has  performed,  and  still  performs,  for  this  sinful  worldj  ths 
great  office  of  an  Intercessor.  ' 

But  this  man  (says  St.  Paul)  becaiue  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an 
unchangeable  Priesthood.  Wherefore  he  is  able,  also,  to  save  them 
to  the  tUtermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him  ;  seen^  he  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  them*  If  any  man  sin,  says  St»  John,  m 
have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  Of 
this  Intercession  his  prayer,  in  the  1 7th  Chapter  of  John,  has 
been  considered  as  an  example* 

Finally*  He  performed  the  great  duty  of  offering  sacrifice.  Whs 
needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  Priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first 
for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  peoples :  for  this  he  did  once, 
when  he  offered  up  himself  And  again  ;  Now,  once  in  the  end  of 
the  worldj  hath  he  appeared,  to  put  away  sin,  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self. And,  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this 
the  judgment  ;  So  Christ  was  once  offered,  to  bear  the  sins  of  many. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  farther  to  multiply  proofs  of  this  point* 

It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  obviate  a  difficulty,  which  may 
not  very  unnaturally,  arise  in  the  mind,  when  contemplating  this 
subject.     It  is  this. 

How  can  Christ  be  said  to  have  offered  himself,  when  he  was  ap' 
prehended,  condemned,  and  crucified,  by  others  ?  This  difficulty 
will  be  easily  removed,  if  we  remember  the  following  things* 

1st.  7%at  Christ  could  not  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  suicide 
have  put  himself  to  death.  And,  therefore,  could  not  be  virtuously 
offer  edy  on  his  own  part,  unless  put  to  death  by  the  hand  of  others : 

2dly«   TJiat  he  voluntarily  came  into  the  world,  to  die  for  sinners : 

3dly.  TTiat  he  predicted  his  own  death,  and  therefore  certain^ 
foreknew  it :  and, 

4thly.  That  he  could,  with  perfect  ease,  have  resisted^  and  over- 
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came  kii  enemies  ;  aehe  preved  unanswerably  by  his  miracles  ;  and 
pariiadarfy  by  cancelling  ^  through  the  awe  of  his  presence,  those 
very  enemies  to  fall  backward  to  the  ground^  at  the  time,  when  ih^ 
first  attempted  to  take  him*  From  these  things  it  is  evident,  be- 
yond a  debate,  that  he  himself  made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin; 
and  of  hifhself  hrid  down  his  life^  and  took  it  up  again,  when  none 
eautdtakeit  out  of  his  hand. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  was,  in  the 
most  proper  sense,  a  priest  of  God ;  and  that  he  sustained  all  the 
characteristics,  and  performed  all  the  duties,  belonging  to  the 
priesthood  :  particularly,  that  he  was  called  of  God,  consecrated, 
and  anointed,  to  this  office ;  and  that  he  performed  the  great  duty 
of  offering  sacrifice,  for  which  the  office  was  especially  instituted* 

Let  me  now  ask,  whether  these  things,  so  strongly  and  abun- 
dantly declared  in  the  Scriptures,  can  be  made,  in  any  sense,  te 
accord  with  the  Unitarian  doctrine ;  that  Christ  died  merely  as  a 
witness  to  the  truth  of  his  declarations.  Every  Christian  Martyr, 
as  bis  name  sufficiently  indicates,  yielded  his  life  as  a  testimony 
to  the  truth.  But  was  every  Christian  Martjrr  therefore  a  Priest 
of  God  ?  Did  every  Martjrr  offer  sacrifice  ?  Was  St.  Paid  a 
Priest;  or  St.  Peter?  They  were  both  witnesses  to  the  truth; 
and  voluntarily  gave  up  their  lives  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth. 
Bat  did  they,  therefore,  offer  sacrifice  ?  Were  they,  therefore, 
Priests  ?  Did  any  man  ever  think  of  applying  to  them  language 
of  this  nature? 

But,  further,  Christ  is  expressly,  and  often,  declared  to  have  of" 
ftred  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sins. 

For  whose  sins  did  he  offer  this  sacrifice  ?  Not  for  his  owd : 
for  he  did  no  sin^  neither  was  guile  fotmd  in  his  mouth.  For  the 
sins  of  others,  then,  was  this  offering  made.  According  to  the 
declaration  of  S^  Peter ^  He  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree.  His  sacrifice  of  himself  was,  therefore,  an  Atonement,  an 
Expiation,  of  the  sins  of  mankind. 

Thus  from  the  nature,  origin,  and  institution,  of  the  Priest's 
Office  it  is  evident,  that  Christ,  the  great  High  Priest  of  our  pro- 
fession, became,  by  the  execution  of  his  Official  duties,  (if  I  may 
call  them  such,)  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  So  far  is  the 
Unitarian  doctrine  on  this  subject  from  being  countenanced  by 
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the  Scriptural  represenlations,  that  it  is  a  dicect  contradictioa  of 
eyery  thing,  said  in  the  Scriptures  coQcaming  the  priesthood 
and  particularly  that  of  Christ* 

On  this  subject  I  propose  to  insist  more  at  large  hereafter :  bit 
I  thought  it  useful  to  show,  at  the  introduction  of  it  into  a  systea 
of  Theology,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Priest's 
Office.  Nor  can  I  fail  to  wonder,  how  any  man,  reading  the  ac- 
counts, given  of  it  in  the  Bible,  should  adc^t  any  other  opinioD 
concerning  this  part  of  the  Mediation  of  the  Redeemer. 


*  I 
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THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST. 


HIS  HOLINESS  OF  CHARACTER. 


Hebrews  vii.  26. 

Ar  such  an  high  priest  became  usy  who  is  holy^  harmless^  wi^ 
defiUdj  separate  from  sinnersj  and  made  higher  than  the  hea* 
vensm 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  Origin,  Office^  and 
Character^  of  the  Priesthood;  and  showed  that  this  office,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  belonged  to  Christ ;  and  that  the  end  of  its  esta- 
blishment in  the  world  was  no  other,  than  to  hold  out  to  the  view 
of  the  Ancients  the  priesthood  of  the  Redeemer. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  a  Priest,  I  mentioned  it  as  an  in- 
dispensable one,  that  he  should  be  holy.  This  characteristic  of 
the  Redeemer  I  shall  now  make  the  subject  of  consideration ; 
and  in  discussing  it  shall 

I.  Mention  several  particulars y  in  which  this  attribute  was  exem- 
plified;  and, 

n.  Explain  its  importance. 

I.  I  shall  mention  several  particulars ,  in  which  this  attribute  qf 
Christ  was  exemplified* 

In  the  text,  the  Aposlle  declares,  that  Christ  was  holy,  harm- 
lessy  undefiledj  and  separate  from  sinner.^.     The  word,  holyy  in 

Vol.  II.  m 
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this  passage,  naturally  denotes  the  positive  excellence  of 
character :  the  word,  harmless^  an  absolute  freedom  from  the 
guilt  of  injuring  and  corrupting  others :  the  word,  undeflei,  his 
freedom  from  all  personal  comption :  and  the  phrase,  separatij 
or  separated,  from  sinners^  the  entire  distinction  between  Am,  wsi 
all  beings  who  are,  in  any  sense^  or  degree^  the  subjects  of  situ 
The  character,  here  given  of  Christ  by  the  Apostle,  includes, 
therefore,  all  the  perfection,  of  which,  as  an  intelligent  being, 
the  Saviour  was  capable.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  thisehh 
racier  is  given  of  him  as  a  Priest  ^  and,  of  course,  belongs  esp^ 
cially  to  him,  as  exercising  this  part  of  his  Mediatorial  office. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  a  person,  examining  this  subject  with  8 
very  moderate  degree  of  attention,  that  Christ,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain this  character,  must  have  fulfilled  all  the  duties,  enjoined  od 
him  by  the  positive  precepts  of  the  divine  law,  and  have  abstain- 
ed from  every  transgression  of  the  negative  ones ;  that  in  thought, 
word,  and  action,  alike,  he  must  have  been  uniformly  obedient 
to  the  commands  of  God ;  that  his  obedience  must  have  been  ren- 
dered in  that  exact  and  perfect  degree,  in  which  it  was  required 
by  those  commands ;  and  that  it  must  have  included,  in  the  same 
perfect  manner,  all  the  duties,  which  he  owed  immediately  to 
God,  to  mankind,  and  to  himself:  in  other  words,  that  his  vir- 
tue, qfr  moral  excellence,  must  have  been  consummate. 

That  such  was  in  fact  the  character  of  Christ,  we  have  die 
most  abundant  testimony. 

•  The  Scriptures  declare  every  part  of  this  character.  St.  Peter 
asserts  directly,  that  he  did  no  sin  ;  ih^t guile  was  not  foimdin  his 
mouth  ;  and  styles  him  a  Lamb  without  blemish^  and  without  spot. 
He  calls  him  The  holy  one^  and  the  just ;  and  declares,  that  he 
went  about  doing  good.  St.  Paul  declares,  that  He  knew  no  sin. 
St.  John  declares,  that  in  him  was  no  sin.  David  styles  him  the 
Holy  One  of  God.  Isaiah,  or  rather  God  speaking  by  Isaiahy  calls 
him  His  own  righteous  Servant ;  his  Elect ;  his  Beloved^  in  whom 
his  sold  delighted,  Jeremiah  styles  him  The  Lordj  ottr  righteous^ 
ness.  Christ  himself  declaims  in  his  intercessory  prayer  to  the 
Father,  /  have  glorified  thee  on  earthy  I  Jiave  finished  the  work, 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do  ;  and  asserts,  that  the  Father  andkim' 
self  are  one  ;  and  that  he^  who  hath  seen  him^  hath  seen  the  Father. 
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9c  ako  says,  TTu  Prince  of  this  world  conuthy  and  halh  nothing 
nwum  At  his  baptism  also,  and  during  his  transfiguration,  God, 
ht  Father,  himself  declared  his  character,  in  those  memorable 
muds,  This  is  my  beloved  son^  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  A  si- 
HUlar  testimony  was  given  by  the  Spirit  of  truth  when  he  descend* 
nI  upon  Christ  in  a  bodily  shapcj  like  a  dove. 

To  these  and  the  like  declarations,  which  might  be  easily  mul-  - 
iMied  to  a  great  extent,  various  other  kinds  of  testimony  are 
laded  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  Jewsy  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee^  when 
lytembled  to  behold  the  cure  of  the  deaf  man,  who  had  an  impe^ 
linient  in  his  speech,  exclaimed,  amid  their  astonishment  at  the 
Biracle,  He  hath  done  all  things  well.  During  his  life,  his  ene- 
mies laboured  hard  to  fix  some  imputation  upon  his  character ; 
but  their  efforts  terminated  in  the  groundless  and  senseless  ca- 
hpDoies,  that  he  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebtibj  lAe  prince  of  de'ifils  / 
Etid  that  he  was  a  man  gluttonous j  and  a  wine-bibber  ;  a  friend  of 
fAlicans  and  sinners :  calumnies,  daily  and  completely  refuted 
bj  the  testimony  of  those,  among  whom  he  continually  spent  his 
dnie,  and  even  by  the  demons  which  he  cast  out,  and  the  maniacs 
iriKMii  they  possessed*  Even  these,  felt  themselves  constrained 
Id  say,  I  know  thee^  who  thou  arty  the  Holy  One  of  God. 

In  his  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  afterwards  before  Pilate^ 
wnxj  art,  which  cunning  could  devise,  fraud  sanction,  or  malice 
execute,  was  practised,  in  order  to  fasten  upon  him  at  least  some 
ipecies  of  criminality.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  subornation  and 
perjury,  to  which  they  had  recourse,  they  were  unable  to  prove 
lum  guilty  of  a  single  fault.  Pilate^s  repeated  examinations  of 
terminated  with  this  public  declaration,  IJtnd  no  fault  in  this 


r,  after  he  was  called  as  a  disciple,  lived  with  him  through 
iB  Us  public  ministry,  and  was  a  witness  of  his  most  private  con- 
hct;  a  companion  of  his  most  retired  hours;  a  partner  in  his 
Met  undisguised  conversation*     At  these  seasons,  if  ever,  the 

£18  brought  out  to  view.    At  these  seasons,  hypocrisy  and 
latere  feel  the  burden  of  concealment  too  strongly,  not  to 
bow  off  the  mask ;  uncover  themselves,  to  obtain  a  necessary 
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relief  from  the  pressure  of  constraint,  and  cease  awhile  to  fofce 
nature,  that  they  may  be  refreshed  for  new  imposition. 

But  Judas  never  saw  a  single  act,  and  never  heard  a  singfe 
word,  which,  even  in  his  own  biassed  judgment,  left  the  smalksi 
stain  upon  the  character  of  his  Master.  This  he  directly  dech^ 
ed  to  the  chief  priests  in  that  remarkable  assertion,  /  have  sinmid^ 
in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood.  Far  beyond  this,  when 
the  least  fault  in  the  conduct  of  Christ,  could  he  have  recollected 
it,  would  have  relieved  the  agonies  of  his  conscience,  and  justifi- 
ed, or  at  least  palliated,  his  treason  ;  he  put  an  end  to  his  owb 
life,  because  he  could  not  endure  the  misery,  springing  from  t 
sense  of  his  guilt.  In  this  gross  and  dreadful  act  he  gave,  there- 
fore, the  strongest  testimony,  which  is  possible,  to  the  perfect  in* 
uoccnce  of  the  Redeemer. 

Correspondent  with  this  testimony  is  that  of  all  antiquity.  Nei- 
ther the  Mishna,  nor  the  Talmudy  which  contain  the  whole  sub* 
stance  of  the  Jewish  testimony  on  this  subject;  neither  Ce2fiii| 
Porphyry y  nor  Julian^  who  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having 
given  us  the  whole  of  heathen  testimony ;  have  fixed  upon  Chritf 
the  minutest  charge  of  either  sin  or  folly.     To  the  time  of  OrigeHf 
we  have  his  declaration,  (which  is  evidence  of  the  most  satis&ctiy 
ry  nature,)  that  within  the  vast  compass  of  his  information  no 
thing  of  this  nature  had  ever  appeared.     In  modern  times,  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  have  laboured  with  great  industry  and 
ingenuity  to  &sten  upon  him  some  species  of  accusation.     But 
they  have  laboured  in  vain.     Unlike,  in  this  respect,  that  gloria 
ous  Orb,  to  which  he  is  compared  in  the  Scriptures,  nothing  has 
ever  eclipsed  his  splendour ;  no  spot  has  ever  been  found  on  his 
aspect. 

That  we  may  form  just  and  affecting  views  of  this  part  of  our  Sa- 
viour^s  character,  it  will  be  useful,  without  dwelling  any  longer 
on  a  general  survey  of  his  holiness,  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  particulars,  in  which  it  was  especially  exemplified. 

1st.  T%f  Piety  of  Christ  was  uniform^  and  complete* 

His  supreme  love  to  God  was  divinely  manifested  in  the  cheer- 
Ailness,  with  which  he  undertook  the  most  arduous,  and  at  the 
«:ime  time  the  most  benevolent,  of  all  employments,  and  of  course 
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that,  which  was  most  pleasing  to  him,  and  iqoAt  honourahle  to  his 
name*  His  faith  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the  unshaken  con* 
stancy,  with  which  he  encountered  the  innumerable  difBculties 
in  hia  progress ;  His  patience^  in  the  quietness  of  spirit,  with  which 
he  bore  every  affliction ;  and  his  stAmissian^  in  his  ready  acquies- 
cence in  his  Father's  will,  while  requiring  him  to  pass  through 
die  deepest  humiliation,  pain,  and  sorrow.  However  humbling, 
however  distressing,  his  allotments  were,  even  in  his  agony  in  the 
garden,  and  in  the  succeeding  agonies  of  the  cross,  he  never  ut- 
tered a  complaint.  But,  though  afflicted  beyond  example,  he 
exhibited  a  more  perfect  submission,  than  is  manifested  by  the 
most  pious  men  under  small  and  ordinary  trials.  No  inhabitant 
of  this  world  ever  showed  such  an  entire  reverence  for  God,  on 
any  occasion,  as  he  discovered,  on  all  occasions*  He  gave  his 
Father,  at  all  times,  the  glory  of  his  mission,  his  doctrines,  and 
Ub  miracles ;  seized  every  proper  opportunity  to  set  forth,  in  terms 
aie*eminently  pure  and  sublime,  the  excellrnce  of  the  divine  cha- 
incter;  and  spoke,  uniformly,  in  the  most  reverential  manner  of 
va  word,  the  law,  and  the  ordinances,  of  God. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  constant  and  fervent  in  the  worship 
^jTOod;  in  prayer,  in  praise,  and  in  a  cheerful  compliance  with 
mM  the  requisitions  of  the  Mosaic  system ;  civil,  ceremonial  and 
iMwal ;  celebrated  the  fasts,  feasts,  and  sacrifices,  of  his  nation ; 
and  thus,  according  with  his  own  language,  fulfilled  in  this  re- 
Mpeci all  righteousness*  Such,  in  a  word,  was  his  whole  life;  so 
unspotted ;  so  uniform ;  so  exalted  ;  that  all  persons,  who  have 
succeeded  him,  both  inspired  and  uninspired,  have  found  them- 
selves obliged,  whenever  they  wished  to  exhibit  a  perfect  pat- 
tern of  piety,  to  appeal  to  the  example  of  Christ. 

9dly.  His  performance  of  the  duties^  which  he  owed  to  mankindj 
voff  equally  perfect. 

This  part  of  our  Saviour's  character  cannot  be  properly  un- 
derstood without  descending  to  particulars.  I  obsen'e,  there- 
fore, in  the 

First  place,  that  his  filial  piety  was  of  this  remarkable  nature. 

Notwithstanding  ho  was  so  magnificently  iritroduccd  into  the 
world  by  a  long  train  of  types  and  predictions,  and  by  illustrious 
instances  of  the  immediato  ministration  of  Angels ;  he  was  entire- 


It 
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other  persons,  with  whom  he  conversed ;  even  to  that  of  his  own 
Apostles. 

In  the  same  generous  manner  he  treated  the  publicans;  re- 
garded by  their  countrymen  as  the  vilest  of  sinners*  In  the  same 
manner,  also,  he  treated  the  Samaritans ;  against  whom  the  Jews 
exercised  the  most  furious  hatred,  and  with  whom  they  refused 
to  have  any  dealings  ;  even  those  of  the  most  indifferent  and  ne- 
cessary kind. 

The  same  disposition  he  showed  with  respect  to  doctrines, 
opinions,  and  customs.  No  specimen  can  be  produced,  from  the 
history  of  his  life,  of  bigoted  attachment  to  his  own  doctrines,  or 
those  of  his  nation,  or  those  of  his  friends ;  of  prejudice  against 
those  of  strangers  or  enemies ;  of  fiaivouritism  or  party  spirit ;  of 
contracted  regard  to  any  custom  because  sanctioned  by  public 
usage,  or  general  respect,  of  reluctance  to  conform  to  any  inno- 
cent practice,  by  whomsoever  adopted;  or  of  any  narrowness  of 
mind  whatever. 

When  invited  to  a  marriage,  he  cheerfully  went ;  when  bidden 
to  a  feast,  he  readily  consented  to  become  a  guest*  Nor  did  it 
make  any  difference,  because  the  host  was  on  the  one  hand  Jlfo/- 
thew  or  Zacchtus^  a  publican;  or,  on  the  other,  Simon,  a  Phari' 
see.  In  a  word,  he  adopted,  and  commended,  nothing,  except 
what  was  true  and  right ;  and  neither  refused,  nor  condemned, 
any  thing,  except  that  which  was  false  and  evil.  Nor  did  it 
make  the  least  difference  with  him,  whether  that  which  was  ap- 
proved, or  censured,  was  adopted  by  friends,  or  enemies. 

Thirdly.  His  Prudence  was  consummate  on  all  occasions. 

Particularly  was  it  manifested  in  avoiding  the  wiles,  and  open 
assaults,  of  the  Jews.  Notwithstanding  the  invincible  firmness 
of  mind,  universally  displayed  by  our  Saviour;  notwithstanding 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  doing  good ;  yet  he  never  wantonly  ex- 
posed himself  to  any  suffering :  discovering  clearly,  on  every  oc- 
casion, a  total  opposition,  to  that  vain  and  idle  fool-hardiness, 
which  rushes  into  danger,  merely  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being 
courageous. 

The  same  prudence  is  strongly  evinced  in  teaching  his  disci- 
ples, and  others,  as  their  minds  were  able  to  receive  his  instrur- 
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tions ;  giving  milk  to  babes,  and  strong  meat  to  men ;  opening 
new  doctrines,  and  duties,  by  degrees;  and  never  pouring  new 
wku  into  old  bottles.  At  the  same  time,  he  commended  bis  pre- 
cepts, both  to  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  by  their  formm 
Atone  time,  he  communicated  them  in  short  aphorisms ^  easily 
understood,  deeply  felt,  long  remembered,  and  readily  applied  to 
practice.  At  another,  he  conveyed  them  in  parables ;  simple, 
beautiful,  natural,  and  affecting ;  catching  the  imagination  and 
feelingS)  as  well  as  convincing  the  understanding*  At  another, 
he  entered  into  plain,  but  profound,  curious,  and  unanswerable, 
reasonings :  showings  both  from  the  works  and  the  word  of  God, 
that  his  precepts  were,  just,  and  his  doctrines  true.  Thus  he 
charmed  by  variety  and  novelty,  as  well  as  proved  by  argument 
and  evidence ;  and  became^  innocently,  all  things  to  all  men  ;  that 
at  least  he  might  gain  some. 

The  same  character  he  discovered  in  a  manner,  not  less  re- 
markable, in  answering  the  questions,  and  resolving  the  cases, 
proposed  to  him  by  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  In  every  in- 
stance of  this  nature  he  refuted  their  arguments,  exploded  their 
opinions,  defeated  their  crafty  designs  against  him,  and  publicly 
pat  them  to  shame  and  to  silence.  Thus  he  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed the  truth  of  that  memorable  declaration,  which  he  had  ancient- 
ly  made  concerning  himself,  /,  wisdom^  dmell  with  prtidence. 

The  same  truth  he  still  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  uni- 
form tenour  of  his  life.  This  was  such,  as  to  defeat  all  the  ma- 
licious accusations  of  his  numerous  and  bitter  enemies ;  and  to 
place  his  character  beyond  a  doubt  of  its  innocence  and  upright- 
ness. To  this  end  it  was  not  sufficient,  that  he  was  really  inno- 
cent and  upright.  It  was  additionally  necessary,  that  he  should 
be  consummately  prudent.  In  proportion  to  their  want  of  pru- 
dence, all  men  are  endangered  in  this  respect ;  and  most  become 
sufferers.  But  Christ  was  regularly  considered  as  an  innocent 
man  by  all  persons,  even  of  moderate  candour ;  had  a  high  repu- 
tation for  worth  in  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  and,  when  tried,  on 
the  accusation  of  enemies  and  villains,  before  a  malignant  and 
unprincipled  tribunal,  was  pronounced  clear  of  every  imputation. 
Equal  proof  of  prudence,  as  wcllns  innorcnre.  was  never  fnrnish- 
fd  in  the  present  world. 

Vor.  11.  4? 
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Fourthly.  His  Integrity  was  equally  perfect. 

This  dignified  characteristic  is  strongly  visible  in  several  of 
the  things  already  recited  as  proofs  of  his  Cami^mr :  candour 
itself  being  no  other,  than  a  particular  mode  of  exercising  inte- 
grity.  Of  this  nature  are  his  impartial  censures  and  commeiids- 
tions  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies*  The  same  spirit  is  con- 
*spicuous  in  his  reproofs,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  were  boM, 
open,  and  sincere,  and,  on  the  olhel*,  were  perfectly  firee  Iroa 
selfishness  and  ill  nature*  It  is  also  strikingly  evident  in  the 
perfect  simplicity  of  his  instructions  and  conversation.  In  tbeii 
all,  there  cannot  be  found  a  single  instance  of  flattery,  sarcasm, 
ambiguity,  affectation,  vanity,  arrogance,  or  ill-will.  Nay,  no- 
thing is  enlumced  beyond  the  strictest  bounds  of  propriety.  No- 
thing is  so  coloured  as  to  deceive ;  nothing  left  so  defective  as 
to  mislead.  The  strongest  specimen,  ever  given  of  integrity  in 
the  manner  of  communication,  is  found  in  the  instructions  of 
Christ. 

Many  persons  have  been  distinguished  for  their  integrity ;  and 
so  distinguished,  as  to  leave  behind  them,  in  their  history,  little 
or  no  stain  upon  their  reputation  in  this  respect.  But  Christ 
differs,  evidently,  from  them  all  in  the  degree^  in  which  he  mani- 
fested this  attribute ;  and  so  differs  from  them,  as  that  simplici- 
ty and  openness  of  communication  forms  a  remarkable  characte- 
ristic ofthestyUj  in  which  he  spoke;  and  constitutes, eminently, 
what  may  be  called  his  orvn  original  manner*  As  this  runs 
through  all  his  discourses,  as  recited  by  the  several  Evangelists; 
it  is  evident  from  this  fact,  that  it  was  his  own  manner,  and  not 
theirs. 

The  same  illustrious  attribute  was,  in  the  same  manner,  evinc- 
ed in  all  his  conduct.  By  applause  he  was  never  allured  :  b}* 
obloquy  he  was  never  driven.  Popular  favour  he  never  covet- 
ed :  popular  odium  he  never  dreaded.  To  friends  and  enemies, 
to  the  populace  and  the  Sanhedrim^  he  declared  truth,  and  pro- 
claimed their  duty,  without  favour  or  fear.  When  he  stood  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim,  and  was  on  trial  for  his  life ;  being  adjured 
by  the  high  priest  to  declare  whether  he  was  the  Son  ofCrod;  he 
boldly  said,  though  he  knew,  that  death  would  be  the  conse- 
quence, /am.    And,  to  place  the  declaration  beyond  all  reasona- 
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Ue  doubt,  subjoined,  And  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  siiik^  on  the 
right  hand  of  power ^  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven^  In  a 
word,  he  treated  all  men,  while  he  was  teaching,  exhorting,  and 
reproving  them,  as  being  merely  rational  and  immortal  beings ; 
and  not  as  friends  or  enemies ;  nor  as  members  of  any  sect,  par- 
ty, or  nation.  In  this  manner  he  left  a  noble  example  to  every 
succeeding  Teacher  of  mankind. 

5thly.  His  Benevolence^  also^  was  without  an  example. 

Many  of  the  observations,  already  made,  strongly  illqstrate 
this  glorious  attribute  of  the  Redeemer.  It  will,  however,  be 
ifsefiil  to  mention  other  things,  more  particularly,  as  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  disposition.  Among  the  numerous  miracles,  wrought 
by  Christ,  there  is  not  one,  which  was  not  performed  for  the  di- 
rect purpose  of  lessening  distress,  or  danger,  or  producing  safe- 
ty,  comfort,  and  happiness,  to  mankind.  Many  of  these  mira- 
des,  also,  were  wrought  for  those,  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  ene- 
mies ;  with  the  fuU  conviction,  on  his  part,  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  be  his  enemies.  While  his  life  was  filled  up  with  that 
peculiarly  bitter  provocation,  which  arises  from  ingratitude, 
diily  repeated,  never  wearied,  and  even  increased  by  the  very 
kindness,  which  should  have  melted  the  heart ;  even  this  provo- 
cation never  slackened  his  hand,  nor  moved  his  resentment. 
When  he  came  in  sight  of  that  ungrateful  city,  Jerusalem^  where 
so  many  prophets  had  been  killed,  where  so  many  of  his  bene- 
irolent  offices,  and  so  many  of  his  wonderful  miracles,  had  been 
performed  in  vain ;  notwithstanding  all  the  injuries,  which  he 
had  received  from  the  inhabitants ;  notwithstanding  they  were 
now  employed  in  devising  means  to  take  away  his  life ;  he  wept 
over  the  guilty,  abandoned  spot ;  and  cried  with  inexpressible 
tenderness,  O  Jerusalem !  Jerusalem  !  that  killest  the  prophets^ 
and  stonest  them  who  are  sent  unto  thee^  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chick* 
ens  under  her  wings  ;  andye  would  not*  On  the  Cross  he  forgave, 
and  prayed,  and  secured  eternal  life,  for  murderers,  while  they 
were  imbruing  their  hands  in  his  blood,  and  rendering  a  most  bit- 
ter death  still  more  bitter  by  adding  insult  to  agony.  At  the 
same  time,  he  communicated  faith,  and  peace,  and  hope,  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  and  an  earnest  of  immortal  glory,  to  the  misera- 
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ble  malefactor,  who,  by  his  side,  hung  orer  the  burnings  of  de« 
Touring  fire. 

6thly.  Equaify  wanierfid  wtu  kU  dismiereitedneis. 

This  attribute,  though  often  considered  as  the  same  widi  he- 
nerolence,  is  really  a  qualification  of  benevolence :  as  is  erident 
trom  the  mere  phraseolbgyi  so  customarily  adopted,  of  iluiiitef- 
eiied  benevolence.  But  it  is  the  crown,  the  glory,  the  finishmg. 
of  this  character. 

There  is  not  an  instance,  in  which  Christ  appears  to  have  pro- 
posed his  own  private j  sepibrate  good,  as  the  end  either  of  hiB 
actions  or  sufierings.  He  came,  to  live,  and  die,  for  others ;  and 
those,  enemies,  and  sinners.  Prom  them  he  needed,  and  could 
receive,  nothing.  From  him  they  needed  every  thing ;  and  from 
him  alone  could  they  receive  that  which  they  needed.  For  isach 
beings  all  his  labours,  instructions,  and  sorrows,  were  plannedi 
and  completed.  The  objects,  which  he  had  in  view,  were  die 
most  disinterested,  public,  and  honourable,  which  the  UniverM 
has  ever  known ;  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  sin  and  mise- 
ry, their  elevation  to  virtue  and  hap'^iness,  and  the  supreme  glo- 
ry of  God  in  thid  divine  and  most  wonderful  work.  These  ob- 
jects he  accomplished  with  extreme  difficulty  and  self-denial,  and 
with  immense  expense  on  his  own  part.  This  arduous  work  he 
began  with  a  fixed  purpose;  pursued  with  unshaken  constancy; 
and  triumphantly  completed,  in  spite  of  every  discouragement, 
difficulty,  and  danger.  On  all  his  progress  heaven  looked  with 
wonder  and  gratulation  ;  and,  at  his  return  to  that  happy  worid, 
the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  exclaimed,  and  will  for  ever  exclaim, 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb,  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
and  vfisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  as^htessisig. 
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tbr  such  an  high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy^  harmless^  wn- 
defiled^  separate  from  sinnerSj  and  made  higher  than  the  hea- 
vens. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  holiness  of  Christ 
as  one  great  branch  of  his  Priestly  character.  In  the  course  of  this 
consideration  I  stated,  summarily,  my  views  concerning  the  man- 
ner, in  which  Christ  performed  the  duties,  owed  by  him  immediate- 
ly to  Ood,  and  to  mankind.  I  shall  now  make  a  few  observations 
concerning  those^  which  he  owed  more  immediately  to  himself. 
The  two  former  classes  are  generally  denoted  by  the  names  piety 
and  benevolence  ;  the  latter  is  usually  denominated  temperance,  or 
self-government. 

It  ought,  here,  to  be  observed,  that  our  Saviour's  life  was  re- 
gulated by  the  rules  of  perfect  virtue  in  all  those  ordinary  and  less 
delicate  cases,  in  which  mankind  so  commonly  transgress ;  and 
in  which  we  usually  look  for  the  proofs  of  a  gross  and  guilty  cha- 
racter. The  truth  is,  imputations  of  the  kind  here  referred  to, 
are  not  made  on  the  Redeemer  even  by  the  worst  of  men  ;  and 
have  ceased,  notwithstanding  the  groundless  and  brutal  calum- 
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nies  of  his  contemporary  enemies,  who  accused  him,  as  a  man 
gluttonous  and  a  wine-bibber^  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners^  to 
have  any  place  in  the  belief,  or  even  in  the  obloquy,  of  mankind. 
To  say,  that  our  Saviour  was  chaste,  and  temperate,  is  so  far 
from  seeming  like  a  commendation  of  his  character,  that  it  rather 
wears  the  aspect  of  that  cold  approbation,  which  is  considered  as 
grudged ;  and  is  yielded,  merely  because  it  cannot  with  decency 
be  refused.  Nay,  it  may  with  strict  propriety  be  said,  that  the  rery 
e^pproach  to  this  subject  savours  in  a  degree  rather  of  improprie- 
ty and  indelicacy  ;  and  wears  more  the  appearance  of  an  anziooi 
and  sedulous  disposition  to  shield  a  doubtful  reputation,  by  watch- 
ful efforts  to  say  every  thing,  which  can  be  said,  in  its  favour,  than 
of  a  sober  determination  to  utter  the  sincere  approbation  of  the 
understanding,  and  the  just  applause  of  the  heart. 

With  these*  observations  premised,  I  observe, 

1st.  Thattke  Industry  of  Christ  was  wonderful • 

St.  Peter  describes  the  character  of  the  Redeemer  in  these  me- ' 
morable  words ;  Who  went  about  doing  good.  Acts  x.  38.  This 
emphatical  description  exhibits  the  active  part,  or  side,  of  his  life 
just  as  it  really  was  ;  and,  though  extremely  summary,  it  is  com- 
plete. Doing  good  was  his  only  proper,  professional  employ- 
ment ;  in  this  employment  he  did  not,  like  other  beneficent  per- 
sons, stay  at  home,  where  he  might  meet  with  solitary  and  casual 
t>bjecls  of  his  kindness,  but  went  unceasingly  from  place  to  place, 
to  find  the  greatest  number,  and  those  on  whom  his  kindness 
might  be  most  advantageously  employed. 

The  whole  life  of  Christ  was  a  perfect  comment  on  this  text. 
He  himself  has  often  told  us  his  own  views  concerning  the  great 
duty  of  industry  in  the  service  of  God.  When  his  mother  gently 
reproved  him  for  the  anxiety,  which  he  had  occasioned  to  his  pa- 
rents, when,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  staid  behind  at  Jerusalem, 
while  they  went  forward  three  days' journey  towards  Xazareth^ 
he  replied,  How  is  t7,  that  ye  have  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not,  that 
I  must  be  about  my  Father^ s  business  ?  This  honourable  scheme 
of  life,  so  early  adopted,  and  so  forcibly  expressed,  was  the  uni-* 
form  rule  of  his  conduct  at  every  succeeding  period ;  and  is  often 
mentioned  by  him,  as  such,  during  the  progress  of  his  public 
ministry.     Tlius,  in  his  reply  to  the  disciples,  asking  him  a  ques- 
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tkm  conceraing  the  man^  who  wa$  bom  blind,  ke  said,  I  must  wprk 
the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  dag.  The  night  cometh^ 
when  no  man  can  work.  John  ix.  4.  Thus,  when  the  Pharisees 
iofermed  him,  that  Herod  would  kill  him,  and  urged  him,  ^ere- 
fiire,  to  get  him  out,  and  depart  thence,  he  said  unto  them,  OoyOj 
ami  tell  thai  fox.  Behold ^  I  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cures  ^  tO'dojf 
timd  tO'fnorrcw  ;  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected^  Xeverthe^ 
UsSj  imust  work  to-day y  and  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following. 
Thitt,  also,  he  declared,  universally,  the  character  of  his  life,  in 
Aofe  memorable  words,  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  mtfmier- 
iiiMlo,  but  to  minister.  Who  could  claim,  with  so  much  proprie- 
ty to  be  ministered  unto,  as  Christ  ?  From  whom  ought  not  mi- 
niBtering  to  be  expected,  rather  than  from  him  ?  Finally,  when 
he  Was  conversing  with  the  woman  of  Afchar^  and  his  disciples 
^licitfHl  him  to  eat,  he  answered.  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
ihdt  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work. 

In  exact  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  these  declarations,  we 
fnd  him,  immediately  after  his  baptism,  going  into  the  wilder- 
ness, to  suffer,  and  to  overcome,  in  his  temptation.  As  soon  as 
this  was  ended,  he  journeyed  unceasingly  throughout  Judaa,  Gfo- 
l^ee,  and  Peraa,  and  occasionally  in  the  neighbouring  countries ; 
instructing,  healing,  comforting,  and  befriending,  all,  whom  he 
Ibund  willing  to  hear  his  words,  or  fitted  to  receive  his  assistance. 
His  early  life  was  a  life  of  industrious  labour,  literally  so  called* 
His  public  life  was  also  an  uninterrupted  course  of  laborious  ex- 
ertions, made  in  a  different  manner ;  a  period,  filled  up  with  duty 
and  usefulness*  With  an  unwearied  hand  he  scattered  blessings 
wherever  he  went.  The  manner  in  which,  and  the  object  to 
whom,  the  good  was  to  be  done,  were  to  him  things*  indifferent,^ 
if  It  was  really  done.  Whether  they  were  firiends  or  enemies, 
Jews  or  Heathen,  disciples  or  strangers ;  whether  they  were  to 
be  taught,  healed,  restored  to  sight,  hearing,  or  life ;  he  was  al- 
ways prepared  to  bestow  the  blessing,  wherever  there  was  ne- 
cessity to  demand,  or  faith  to  receive,  it.  So  wonderfully  nume- 
rous were  the  labours  of  Christ,  as  to  furnish  a  solid  foundation  of 
propriety  for  that  hyperbolical  and  singular  declaration  of  St. 
John,  with  which  he  concludes  his  Gospel :  ^nd  there  are  also 
memy  other  thit^s,  which  Jesus  did  ;  the  which,  if  they  should  be 
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written^  every  one,  /  ^m/^pose,  that  even  the  world  itie^f  could  not 
contain  the  books  that  should  be  written*     Amen* 

A  stronger  instance  of  this  disposition  can  hardly  be  given, 
than  one  of  those,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Hungry, 
weary,  and  faint,  in  his  journey  through  the  country  of  Samarioj 
he  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  Stfchar^  and  seated  him- 
self on  Jacobus  well,  A  woman,  a  miserable  inhabitant  of  that 
city,  came  out  to  draw  water,  and  presented  him  with  an  object, 
to  whom  good  might  be  done,  and  who  infinitely  needed  it.  For- 
getting all  his  own  suflfcrings,  our  Saviour  applied  himself  with 
the  utmost  diligence  to  accomplish  the  conversion  of  this  sinful 
woman,  and  that  of  her  countrymen.  After  he  had  conversed  a 
considerable  time  with  her,  she  left  him,  to  call  the  people  of  the 
city.  His  disciples  then  prayed  Asm,  sayings  Master  eat.  But  he 
said  unto  them^Ihave  meat  to  eat^  that  ye  know  not  of*  Therefore 
said  the  disciples  one  to  another^  Hath  any  man  brought  him  out  t$ 
eat  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  /Aem,  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that 
sentme^  and  to  finish  his  work.  The  sentiments,  here  expressed, 
and  on  this  occasion  gloriously  exemplified  in  the  diligence,  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  converting  this  poor 
woman,  and  her  neighbours,  were  the  rules,  by  which  he  govern- 
ed his  whole  life. 

As  he  drew  near  to  the  close  of  his  ministry,  he  appears  to 
have  been  even  more  industrious,  if  possible ;  and  to  have 
taught,  and  done,  more,  than  during  any  former  period  of  the 
same  length  :  as  if  he  thought  the  remaining  time  valuable,  in 
proportion  to  its  shortness. 

Thus  he  was  able  to  say  with  perfect  confidence,  and  exact 
truth,  after  he  had  ended  his  ministry,  Father^  Ihave  glorified  thee 
on  earth:  I  have  finished  the  zoorA,  which  thou  gav  est  me  to  do* 

2dly.  His  Fortitude  was  not  less  remarkable. 

This  characteristic  of  Christ  is  every  where  discovered,  and 
with  the  highest  advantage.  To  form  just  views  of  it,  we  ought 
to  remember,  that  he  was  alone,  poor,  and  friendless ;,  that  he 
was  more  opposed  than  any  other  person  ever  was  ;  and  that  he 
was  opposed  by  the  government,  and  nation,  of  the  Jews  ;  espe- 
cially by  the  learned,  wise,  and  great.  We  ought  to  remember, 
Hiat,  wherever  he  was,  he  found  enemies ;  enemies  to  his  person, 
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and  to  his  mission ;  subtle,  watchful,  persevering,  base,  and  ma- 
lignant. All  his  strength,  in  the  mean  time,  was,  under  God, 
in  himself;  in  his  mind  ;  in  his  wisdom  and  virtue.  Yet  he  met 
every  danger  with  unshaken  firmness,  with  immoveable  constan- 
cy. He  bore,  not  only  without  despondency,  without  shrinking, 
and  without  a  murmur,  but  with  serenity  and  triumph,  all  the 
evils  of  life  ;  and,  except  the  hiding  of  his  Father's  face,  and  the 
numifestations  of  his  anger  against  sin,  all  the  evils  of  death.  At 
the  same  time,  all  this  was  done  by  him,  while  these  evils  were 
snflfered  by  continual  anticipation. 

They  were,  in  a  sense,  always  in  his  view.  He  foretold  them 
daily;  and  yet  encountered  them  with  invincible  constancy. 
Other  men,  however  boldly  and  firmly  they  encounter  actual  ca- 
lamities, are  yet  prone  to  sink  under  such  as  are  expected.  The 
distresses  of  a  foreboding  heart  who  can  bear  ? 

When,  during  his  agony  in  the  garden,  the  sweat  flowed  from 
him  in  the  form  of  great  drops  0/ blood;  he  coolly  met  the  guard 
which  approached  to  seize  him,  reproved  Peter  for  his  violence, 
heated  the  wounded  ear  of  Milchusy  secured  the  escape  of  his 
disciples,  and  deliverer!  himself  up  to  those  very  soldiers,  whom 
his  presence  had  awed  into  statues. 

With  the  same  invincible  spirit  he  endured  the  miseries,  and 
injuries,  of  the  crucifixion.  All  the  insults,  which  were  mingled 
with  his  agonies  on  the  cross,  were  insufficient  to  remove  his  self- 
possession,  or  disturb  his  serenity,  for  a  moment.  Amidst  them 
alU  he  was  able  to  forget  himself,  to  pity  and  admonish  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  to  provide  for  the  future  comfort  of  his 
Mother,  and  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  his  Mur- 
derers. 

3dly.  J/bt  less  wonderful  was  his  Meekness* 

Meekness  is  a  voluntary  and  serene  quietness  of  mind  under 
provocations,  perceived  and  felt,  but  of  choice  unresented. 

No  person  was  ever  so  abused,  or  provoked,  as  Christ ;  nor 
in  circumstances,  which  so  gready  aggravated  the  provocation. 
He  came  from  heaven,  lived,  and  died,  only  to  do  good  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  received  all  his  abuses,  while  occupied  in  this  divine 
employment.  Ingratitude,  therefore,  and  that  of  the  blackest 
kind,  was  mingled  with  every  injury,  and  added  keenness  to  its 
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edge.    At  the  same  time,  emy  abuse  ^Rit  caoselets  and 
ton :  without  even  an  imaginary  wrong  done  by  him,  to  ejcdte  ill 
will  in  his  persecutors. 

But  no  person  erer  bore  any  provocation  with  such  madness, 
as  he  exhibited  in  every  instance  of  this  nature.  Neither  re- 
venge, nor  wrath,  as  this  word  is  usually  understood^  everfDoai 
a  place  in  his  breast*  His  character  was  maligned ;  Ua  aotioas 
were  perverted  by  the  worst  misconstruction;  himself  waakisuk- 
ed  often,  and  alway ;  and  all  the  amiaUdtaess  and  worth  of  hii 
most  benevolent  conduct  insolently  denied ;  yet  whm%  rgiilsdi  h 
reviled  noi  ugain;  vAen  Ae  nffwed^  ht  Amtitmud  ma%  f  kmitm^ 
miited  himeelf  to  Him  thai  j%idgeth  righUom$fym  In  his  trial#  pa^ 
ticularly,  and  at  his  crucifixion,  he  was  nKxdmd,  and  inarils^ 
beyond  eiaaqile.  Yet  though  beaten,  boAtted,  pierced  wilh 
thorns,  spit  upon,  derided  with  mock-worship,  and  wounded  wiili 
every  other  inaolt^  which  the  ingenuity  of  his  enemies  could  de- 
vise, he  quietly  submitted  to  them  all. 

71U  naiure  tfmU  iheaty  alto^  heperfBdlg  fmJkr$toodf  stnd  the 
sting,  which  each  conveyed,  he  deeply  felt.  The  tenderoeaa  sf 
Christ's  affections,  the  exquisiteness  of  his  sensibility,  are  stroo|^ 
ly  evident,  not  only  in  the  history  of  his  life,  but  also  in  those  re- 
markable predictions,  contained  in  the  32d,  40th,  69th,  and  88th, 
Psalms.  Here,  in.  prophetical  language,  Christ  utters  the  very 
feelings,  which  he  experienced,  both  while  he  lived,  and  wh^ 
he  died.  No  picture  of  sorrow  is  drawn  in  stronger  colours^  or 
formed  of  more  vivid  images ;  or  can  more  forcibly  exhibit  ex* 
quisite  tenderness  and  sensibility.  In  this  picture,  the  injuries 
and  insults  which  Christ  received,  while  on  earth,  hold  a  distin- 
guished place ;  particularly  those,  which  surrounded  him  at  his 
trial  and  crucifixion.* 

The  manner,  in  which  he  felt  them  all,  he  himself  has  explain- 
ed to  us  in  these  psalms  ^  and  has  taught  us  to  consider  them,  as 
filling  his  heart  with  anguish  and  agony.  Still,  he  quietly  yield- 
ed himself  to  them  all,  without  a  momentary  resentment;  with- 
out a  single  reproachful  or  unkind  observation.  No  cloud  of 
passion  appears  to  have  arisen  in  his  breast ;  or  obscured,  for  a 
moment,  the  steady  sunshine  of  his  soul.  Calm,  and  clear,  and 
bright,  amid  the  rage  of  the  tempest  beneath,  he  pursued  hit  ce- 
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lestial  course  with  an  undisturbed  progress,  with  a  divine  sere- 
nity. 

4thl]r.  Equally  extrixordinary  was  his  Humility. 

No  person  ever  had  the  same  reason  to  entertain  a  high  opi- 
nion of  himself;  or  would  have  been  so  naturally  justified,  or  so 
ftur  excusable,  in  indulging  lofty  thoughts  of  his  own  character, 
and  in  wearing  a  deportment  of  superiority  to  his  fellow-men. 
No  person  was  ever  so  ushered  into  the  world*  Think,  for  a 
moment,  what  it  is  for  a  person  to  be  prophesied  of,  during  four 
thousand  years  before  he  was  born ;  to  be  announced  to  the 
world,  repeatedly,  in  the  songs  and  predictions  of  Angels  ;  to  be 
the  Antitype  of  a  long  train  of  august  institutions,  and  a  glorious 
succession  of  the  most  distinguished  personages,  numbered  among 
mankind.  No  person  ever  did  so  great  and  wonderful  things. 
Think  what  a  splendour  of  character  is  displayed  in  healing  the 
sick ;  cleansing  the  leper ;  restoring  soundness  to  the  lame,  hear- 
ing to  the  deaf,  sight  to  the  blind,  and  speech  to  the  dumb  ;  in 
calling  the  dead  from  the  grave ;  silencing  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  and  casting  out  demons  from  the  possession  of  man ;  and 
all  this  by  a  command.  Think  what  it  is  to  receive  the  homage 
and  obedience  of  angels ;  to  be  proclaimed  by  a  voice  from  hea- 
ven, ike  beloved  Son  of  God  ;  to  have  the  spirit  of  God  descend 
upon  him  in  a  visible  form ;  and  to  see  all  nature,  animated  and 
unanimated,  obey  his  voice,  and  execute  his  pleasure ;  and  thus 
to  stand  alone  among  the  race  of  Adam,  exempted  from  the  com- 
mon character  of  men  by  marks,  the  most  clear,  certain,  and 
glorious. 

His  situation,  at  the  same  time,  was  such,  as  most  to  excite 
vain  glory,  and  flatter  ambition.  To  these  wonderful  things  he 
rose  from  the  most  humble  condition  of  life  :  a  condition,  height- 
ening by  contrast  the  splendour  of  all  the  great  things,  which 
he  did,  and  received.  Persons,  rising  from  such  a  condition 
into  the  admiration  of  mankind,  are  usually  much  more  strongly 
affected,  than  those,  who  have  lived  always  in  superior  circum- 
stances, and  been  from  the  beginning  objects  of  distinguished 
applause. 

Christ  also  possessed  far  more  wisdom,  than  any  other  person 
ever  possessed ;  wisdom,  respecting  the  most  noble  and  sublime 
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«ibjects ;  such  as  the  character  of  God^^  iaprkible  woiid,  di- 
?inc  Providence,  and  the  nature,  duties,  and  everiastiDg  Ciii- 
cems,  of  man.  On  all  these  subjects,  the  wisdom,  G6ii.taitted  in 
his  instruotions,  totally  excels  all  the>risdom  of  the  greatest'and 
wisest  men  of  every  age.  Thjji  wisdom,  also,  he  poasested  with- 
out the  aid  of  education.  His  precepts  and  doctrines  were  hii 
own ;  and  underived  from  any  preceding  instruction,  fint  no* 
thing  more  inflates  the  pride  of  wise  men,  than  to  be  indebted 
for  th^ir  wisdom  to  themselves  alone ;  to  native  geniua,  to  ori- 
ginal thought,  invention,  and  research  $  and  thus  to  have  become 
the  authors  of  discoveries,  which  have  eluded  the  ingenutt^^  and 
escaped  the  invention,  of  all  who  went  before  them. 

These  things  bis  countryoien  saw,  heard,  and  acknowltdgtd ; 
and  that,  in  a  manner,  experienced  by  no  other  inhabitant  of  ifab 
world.  They  saw  him  crfken  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  grsa^ 
est  men  of  hjs  age  and  country,  concerning  subjects  of  the  hq^ 
est  impoctariceto  They  saw  kim  uniformly,  and  cenpletdy^  vic- 
torious, and  thmn  always  put  to  silence,  and  to  fiighti  flb 
triumph  they  not  only  beheld,  but  frequently  enjoyed;  and,tNi 
account  of  it,  publicly  gave  glory  to  God.  They  declared  him 
to  be  a  prophet ;  the  peculiar  Prophet  promised  by  Ahsts  f  and 
the  Messiah ;  rang  his  praises  throughout  Juiea,  and  thf  sur- 
rounding countries ;  attempted  to  make  him  their  King ;  and, 
spreading  their  garments  where  he  was  to  pass,  sung  hosannas 
before  him,  to  glorify  his  character. 

But,  fitted  as  these  motives  were  to  kiiMlle  every  latent  sparii 
of  pride  in  the  human  heart,  and  to  blow  up  a  flame  of  ambition, 
which  should  reach  to  heaven,  he  was  superior  to  them  all^  and 
that  from  the  beginning.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  astonished 
the  wise  and  great  among  his  countrymen  with  his  wisdom.  Yet 
he  obeyed  the  first  call  of  his  parents ;  and  returned  with  them 
from  the  scene  of  applause  to  their  humble  cottage.'  When  his 
countrymen  sought  him,  that  they  might  place  him  on  a  throne, 
he  retired  into  the  desart.  When  greeted  with  hosannas  by  the 
enraptured  multitude,  he  changed  neither  his  demeanour,  nor  his 
daily  employments ;  but  forgot  the  splendour,  the  applause,  and 
himself,  to  weep  over  Jerusalem^  and  deplore  the  approaching 
ruin  of  that  ungrateful  city. 
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He  chose  the  humblest  life ;  the  humblest  associates ;  the  hum* 
blest  food  ;  the  humblest  dress ;  and  the  humblest  manners  ;  and 
Yolontarily  yielded  himself  to  the  most  humiliating  death.  Nor 
was  his  character  more  distinguished  by  greatness,  wisdom,  and 
moral  dignity,  than  by  his  humility  of  mind  and  life.  He  himself 
has  alleged  it,  as  one  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  that  the  poor  had 
the  Oosptl  preached  to  them  by  his  mouth. 

REMARKS. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  proposed  to  make 
under  the  first  general  head,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  dis- 
course ;  and  have  given  anaccovnt^  so  far  as  I  thought  necessary^ 
of  several  things^  in  which  the  holiness  of  the  Redeemer  was  exem- 
pKfiedm  The  second,  viz.  the  importance  of  this  attribute  to  his 
priesthood,  I  shall  reserve  for  future  discussion ;  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  make  two  or  three  remarks,  naturally  arising  from  what 
has  been  already  said. 

1st.  We  have  here  seen  ample  proof  that  Christ  was  what  he  de- 
dared  himself  to  he. 

The  precepts  of  Christ  required  mankind  to  be  absolutely  holy, 
or  perfect ;  and  allowed  no  defect  of  obedience,  as  well  as  no  de- 
gree of  transgression  :  declaring  this  character  to  be  the  only  one, 
which,  for  its  own  sake,  could  be  accepted  of  God.  In  what  has 
been  said,  we  have  the  fullest  proof,  that  he  was  exactly  such,  as 
he  taught  others  to  be ;  a  complete  example  of  the  character, 
which  he  required.  Of  all  the  things,  attempted  by  man  on  this 
side  of  the  grave,  none  is  more  difficult,  or  more  transcends  hu- 
man efforts,  than  the  attainment  of  this  perfection.  The  world 
has  never  seen  a  second  specimen  of  this  character.  How  re- 
mote, then,  must  it  be,  when  the  best  of  mankind  have  fallen  so 
far  short  of  it,  from  the  possible  attainment  of  hypocrites,  impos- 
tors, and  pretenders  ?  How  distant  from  every  counterfeit  ?  How 
absolutely  unattainable,  hitherto,  by  the  least  blemished  integri- 
ty, and  the  most  exalted  piety,  which  has  been  merely  human. 
A  single  act,  or  a  few  actions,  may,  to  the  eye  of  spectators,  seem 
great,  spotless,  and  exalted.  A  retired  life,  little  seen,  and  scarce- 
ly observed,  may  not  disclose  its  defects.     But  a  life,  spent  in  the 
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■udat  of  mMkiiid,  and  dailj  eiqioaed  I0  tht  neir  of  oirititade^ 
and  filled  up  with  actions  of  every  kind,  caniMit  fiul  to*,  diacovtii 
oven  in  the  best  of  men,  continual  and  mmierous  impeiitctiabs. 
Perfect  rectitude  of  A<arl,  therefore,  can  alone  have  produced  pei^ 
ttct  rectitude  of  Itfe^  in  our  Saviour.  Of  course^  he  was  what  he 
declared  himself,  and  what  he  is  every  where  declared,  to  be^  ia 
the  Scriptures.  Of  course,  he  was  the  Messiah ;  theSonofGod^ 
the  Saviour  of  Mankind.  His  doctrines  and  precepts  were  fieom 
God ;  and  require,  with  divine  authority,  the  faith  and  obeditnce 
of  all  men.  His  l^e  toa$  given  09  a  Rahiomfwr  mwy,  Mid  km 
JUikfor  the  life  oftlu  wwrU.  He  did  not,  therefinre,  die,  imimr 
miineMM  to  the  tmih  of  hit  doeirmee;  but  ae  a  prepUiaHon/kr  sa, 
emdaranecmfar  eirmere.  As  such,  therefore,  we  are  requirad  la 
believe  on  Umy  if  we  wish  to  be  saved. 

A  strong  aiditionttl  proof  of  the  truth,  now  under  consideratioi, 
is  furnished  h^fiis  cireumitaneee  m  wAtcA  Chriet  was  ftom,  md 
Uved.  He  was  bom,  and  educated,  as  has  been  observed  b^ 
fore,  in  the  humblest  circumstances,  and  continued  in  them 
throughout  his  life.  With  plain  and  ignorant  men  only  did  he 
spend  almost  the  whole  of  his  days ;  men,  whom  he  instructed, 
but  from  whom  he  could  never  receive  instruction.  At  the  same 
time,  the  learned  men  of  his  age  and  country  had  wandered, 
in  their  doctrines,  &r  from  truth  and  righteousness.  Their 
opinions,  grounded  partly  on  a  perverted  revelation,  and  pardy 
on  a  wretched  and  debasing  collection  of  traditions,  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  false,  foolish,  and  stupid,  beyond  all  easy  concep* 
tion.  Their  worship  was  a  vain  and  miserable  round  of  exter- 
nal rites.  Their  morals,  also,  were  licentious,  and  polluted  by 
all  the  dictates  of  lust,  pride,  and  avarice ;  and  their  whole  cha- 
racter was  a  gross  and  dreadful  mixture  of  bigotry,  hypocrisy, 
oppression,  violence,  and  impurity. 

In  such  an  age,  in  such  circumstances,  among  such  men,  and 
in  the  midst  of  such  errors  and  sins,  Christ  was  Ix^n  and  educat- 
ed, lived  and  died.  Let  every  honest,  every  sober,  man  now 
say,  whence  it  arose,  that  he  was  an  exception  to  the  character 
of  all  his  countrymen,  and  to  that  of  mankind ;  that  his  wisdom 
transcended  that  of  all  other  men ;  and  that  his  life  left  that  of 
«^very  child  of  ^dam  out  of  comparison,  and  out  of  sight :  a  Sun 
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of  righteausnessj  at  whose  presence  every  star  disappears  fironi 
the  firmament, 

2dly«.  Theft  Observations  strongly  evince  the  Inspiration  of  th§ 
Jfyostles. 

This  perfect  character  of  Christ  they  have  left  on  record.  It 
18  perfectly  delineated  ;  not  by  general  description,  or  loose,  un- 
meaning panegyric ;  but  by  filling  up  a  plain,  simple,  natural 
history  with  charactcristical  actions  and  discourses ;  and  tracing 
features,  distinct  in  themselves,  and  yet  harmonious ;  blending  into 
one  complete  whole,  totally  distinguished  from  every  other  cha- 
racter, hitherto  drawn  by  man  :  as  unlike,  nay,  much  more  unlike, 
any  other  person,  ever  seen,  or  heard  of,  in  this  world,  than  that 
^  Hamlet^  Lear^  Achilles^  or  Hector. 

Attempts  to  form  such  a  character,  as  should  be  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  perfect,  have  been  often  made ;  but  they  have  invaria- 
bly failed  of  success.  The  efforts  of  the  heathen  philosophers, 
and  poets  to  paint  their  wise  and  perfect  men  are  well  known  to 
be  miserably  imperfect.  The  Mntas  of  Virgil  is  a  picture  of  this 
kind;  but,  notwithstanding  the  genius  of  the  writer,  is  so  far 
firom  perfection,  as  not  to  be  even  amiable  ;  but  gross,  vicious, 
and  hateful.  The  Wise  man  of  Philosophy  is  little  better :  for 
be  18  impious,  proud,  impure,  false,  and  unfeeling.  Infidels  have 
succeeded  no  better ;  and  even  Christians  have  been  compelled 
to  derive  all,  that  is  good  and  commendable  in  the  characters, 
drawn  by  them,  from  the  very  record  left  by  the  Apostles  ;  the 
life,  precepts,  and  doctrines,  of  Christ. 

Whence,  then,  were  these  men  able  to  perform  a  task,  too  hard 
ftur  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow-men  ?  Plainly  not  from  learning ; 
for  they  had  none :  not  from  genius ;  for  in  this  most  of  them 
were  evidently  excelled  by  many  others  :  not  from  the  exam- 
ples, furnished  to  them  in  their  own  Scriptures.  Abr^ham^  the 
most  perfect  example  of  this  nature,  exhibited  at  length,  is  won- 
derfully inferior  to  the  character  of  Christ;  although  wonderful- 
ly superior  to  the  best  men  of  heathen  antiquity.  All  the  saints 
of  the  Old  Testament  could  not,  were  their  excellences  united, 
supply  the  most  ingenious  mind  with  materials,  out  of  which  the 
life  of  Christ  could  be  formed,  even  by  such  a  mind.  Nor  could 
all  the  doctrines,  contained  in  that  invaluable  book,  enable  such 
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a  mind  to  originate,  by  its  own  powers,  the  instructions  of  Christ. 
The  character  is  not  only  superior,  but  singular.  The  wisdom 
is  not  only  greater,  more  various,  and  more  satisfactory  ;  but  is 
wrought  into  forms,  communicated  in  discourses,  and  started 
by  incidents,  all  of  which  are  too  particular,  too  natural,  and  too 
appropriate,  to  :)Jmit,  not  the  belief  merely,  but  the  possibility, 
of  their  having  been  compiled.  The  character  is  perfectly  new 
and  original ;  like  nothing  which  preceded,  and  nothing  which 
has  succeeded,  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  all  of  a  piece ;  every 
part  being  suited  exactly  to  every  other  part,  and  all  the  parts  to 
the  whole.  As  this  character  could  not  have  been  formed  by  the 
Apostles,  without  an  actual  example  ;  it  was  equally  impossible, 
that  it  should  have  been  formed,  at  the  time^  when  they  wrote, 
with  the  aid  of  such  an  example.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
was,  according  to  the  earliest  computation,  written,  as  I  formerly 
observed,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  How  plainly 
impossible  was  it,  that  he  should  have  remembered  Christ's  ier- 
mon  on  the  motmt ;  his  Parabolical  Sermon  ;  or  his  discourses  coH' 
ceming  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  final  judgment  ?  How 
evidently  impossible  is  it,  that  he  should  have  made  them  ?  Who 
could  make  them  now  ?  Compare  them  with  the  noblest  efforts 
of  Socrates^  Plato,  Aristotle^  and  Cicero.  Who  now,  what  pea- 
sant, what  beggar,  what  child  of  twelve  years  of  age,  would  take 
ihcir  discourses  as  his  creed  ;  as  the  directory  of  his  conscience  ; 
as  the  law  of  his  life  ?  But  the  discourses  of  Christ  were  the 
crecil,  the  wisdom,  the  boast,  the  glory,  of  Bacon^  Lockc^  Jiewton, 
Butler  J  Boyle,  Berkley,  Addison,  and  Johnson.  Can  it  be  ima- 
gined, that  this  Jewish  publican  possessed  a  mind  sufficiently  sub- 
lime and  capacious,  sufliciently  discerning  and  pure,  to  command 
the  adniiration,  belief,  and  obedience,  of  these  great  men  ?  Can 
it  be  believed,  (hat,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  before  them, 
and  their  own  superior  understanding  to  direct  their  choice, 
they,  and  ton  thousand  other  enlightened  men,  should  bow,  with  a 
single  heart  and  voice,  to  precepts  and  instructions,  devised  by 
the  mere  native  abilities  of  this  uneducated  inhabitant  of  Judea/ 
But  if  Matthew  could  not  have  devised,  nor  remembered,  the 
life  and  discourses  of  Christ ;  what  shall  be  said  of  John  ?  His 
Gospel  was  written  about  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  Sa- 
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▼iour;  and  contains  more,  and  more  wonderful,'  discourses  of 
this  glorious  Person.  All  these,  also,  are  exhibited,  as  spring- 
ing out  of  appropriate  occasions,  minutely  specified  ;  and  are 
exactly  fitted  to  each  occasion.  The  writer,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  fisherman  on  the  lake  of  Gennesarei ;  and  followed 
this  business,  sometime  after  he  arrived  at  manhood.  A  mere 
fisherman,  therefore,  wrote  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  Suppose  the 
experiment  were  now  to  be  made.  Suppose  an  American  fisher- 
maDf  who  had  read  the  Bible  from  his  childhood,  were  to  be  em- 
ployed to  form  a  new  Gospel,  and  to  delineate  anew,  as  particu- 
lariy  as  John  has  done,  the  life  and  discourses  of  such  a  person 
as  Christ ;  both  of  them  to  be  drawn  wholly  from  the  stores  of 
his  own  mind.  What  must  we,  what  must  all  men,  be  obliged 
to  believe,  would  be  the  result  of  his  efforts  ?  Undoubtedly,  the 
same  narrow-minded,  gross,  and  contemptible  compound,  which 
we  now  and  then  behold  in  a  pamphlet,  written  by  an  ignorant 
man ;  iriiich  scarcely  any  person  reads  through,  unless  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  what  such  a  man  can  write :  a  production,  devoid 
of  understanding,  wisdom,  incident,  character,  entertainment,  and 
thought :  a  trial  of  patience ;  a  provocative  of  contempt  and 
pity.  Such,  all  analogy  compels  us  to  believe,  must  have  been 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  had  it  been  devised  by  the  mere  force  of 
his  own  mind. 

That  he  could  have  remembered  the  incidents  and  discourses, 
contained  in  it,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  I  need  not  attempt 
to  disprove :  since  it  was  never  believed,  and  will  never  be  be- 
lieved, by  any  man. 

But  the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  by  a  fisherman.  The  wri* 
tcr  himself  declares  it ;  and  the  declaration  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  all  antiquity.  Read  this  book;  consider  the  sub* 
lime  and  glorious  wisdom  which  it  contains,  and  tlie  wonderful 
life  which  it  records  ;  and  then,  tell  me,  whether  the  supposition, 
that  it  was  revealed,  or  that  it  was  written  without  Revelation, 
involves  the  greater  miracle. 

Vol.  II.  i4 
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For  nek  m  High  friut  bteoim  tw,  sio  ii  &•%,  temlan.  < 
defiled,  teparatt  from  litmen,  and  made  Miglur  iMmt  At  I 


Ih  the  two  preceding  ducounea,  I  btve  considered  thtp 
holmeit  o/Chritt  in  its  three  great  diviaions  of ^te^i  temtvotmct, 
and  telf-govemment.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  •  diacuaion  of  the 
.9d  bead  of  dincourse,  originally  proposed  conccning  Oiia  aubject, 
and  endeavour  to  »■ 

Explain  the  importance  of  Ihit  offriMe  fa  Cftrir^  '•*  the  Bi^ 
Priest  of  mankind. 

1  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  remembered,  that  I  am  not  iaqniriog 
why  personal  holiness,  or  inherent  moral  ezcelleoce  waa  neceasa- 
ty  to  Christ.  Personal  holiness  is  indiapenaable  to  evety  itttH»> 
al  being,  in  order  to  his  acceptance  witti  God :  being  no  other 
than  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  whatever  situation  be  H 
placed.  My  inquiries  respect  solely  the  necessity  of  Christ's 
manifesting  to  the  world  his  holiness  of  character  in  a  life  of 
perfect  obedience ;  such  as  he  actually  exhibited.    Christ  might 
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bave  become  incarnate,  and  died  immediately;  and  yet  have 
been  a  perfectly  holy  being.  I  ask  here  why  it  was  necessary 
for  him,  as  the  High  Priest  of  men,  to  exhibit  such  a  life,  as  he 
iictually  lived. 

7%e  pre-eminent  holiness  of  Christ  wasj  in  this  character^  neces- 
tary  to  him. 

L   To  give  him  that  distinction,  which  was  indispensable. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  Christ  as  an  extraordinary 
Person,  as  hardly  to  ask  for  any  reason,  why  this  peculiarity  of 
character  was  necessary  to  him  ;  or  what  influence  it  had,  or  was 
intended  to  have,  on  his  priesthood.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  this  subject ;  yet  I  will  suggest  a  few  considerations, 
which  have  occurred  to  me,  at  the  present  time. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  by  all  persons,  who  admit  the 
[nriesthood  of  Christ,  that  this  office  was  the  most  important,  ever 
assumed  in  the  present  world.  He  who  has  expiated  the  sins  of 
mankind,  and  opened  the  way  for  their  reconciliation  to  God, 
their  restoration  to  holiness,  and  their  introduction  to  heaven, 
has,  undoubtedly,  sustained  the  most  important  character,  and 
performed  the  most  important  acts,  which  have  been  ever  known 
to  the  human  race.  That  a  person,  of  whom  these  things  can  be 
truly  said,  must  be  rationally  supposed  to  be  separated  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  by  many  marks,  both  of  personal  and  official  dis« 
tinction,  is  an  assertion,  which  needs  no  proof.  All  men  are  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  prepared  to  admit,  beforehand,  that 
he,  who  is  destined  to  so  extraordinary  an  office,  must  also  pos- 
sess an  extraordinary  character. 

The  Jews^  led  by  the  several  predictions,  given  in  their  Scrip- 
tures concerning  the  Messiah,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree,  also, 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  formed  concerning  him  apprehensions, 
generally  of  this  nature.  They  mistook,  indeed,  the  things,  by 
which  his  personal  character  was  to  be  distinguished ;  but  were 
perfectly  correct  in  their  belief,  that  his  character  was  to  be  sin- 
gular, as  well  as  his  ojice.  His  life,  in  their  view,  was  to  find 
its  peculiar  distinction  in  external  splendour,  conquest,  and  do- 
minion over  all  nations  ;  who  were  to  be  subjugated  by  his  arm. 
He  was  to  reign  with  a  glory,  utterly  obscuring  that  of  every  pre- 
ceding conqueror ;  and  was  to  divide  among  them,  his  favourite 
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people,  the  pomp,  wealth,  and  power,  of  this  lower  world.  To 
them,  as  the  People  of  the  Saints  of  the  Most  High,  was,  in  a  literal 
sense,  to  be  given  the  kingdom  and  dominionj  and  the.  greatness  of 
the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven.  To  a  people,  conquered  as 
they  were,  impatient  of  their  yoke,  panting  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, proud  of  their  pre-eminence  as  the  chosen  people  of 
God,  gross  in  their  conceptions  of  divine  truth,  and  confining, 
with  an  animal  relish,  all  reaf  good  to  the  gratifications  of  sense; 
it  can  scarcely  seem  strange,  that  this  should  appear  a  rational 
interpretation  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Redeemer;  par- 
ticularly of  some,  which  are  couched  in  terms  highly  figurative. 
From  such  a  people,  in  such  a  state,  we  could  hardly  expect  just 
a])prebensions  concerning  those  sublimer  glories  of  the  MessiaBi 
which  lay  in  excellence  of  mind,  and  excellence  of  life  ;  obtain- 
ed the  unmingled  complacency  of  the  Father;  and  called  forth 
the  admiration,  love,  and  homage,  of  all  the  virtuous  among 
mankind.  Still,  even  the  expectations  of  the  Jewi  accord  with 
the  general  truth,  that  he,  who  siutains  such  an  offtet,  must  als9 
possess  a  character  suited  to  that  office. 

The  necessity  of  this  character  to  give  distinction  to  Christ  as 
the  High  Priest  of  mankind,  appears  in  a  striking  manner  from 
several  considerations.  Particularly,  it  was  indispensable  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end  of  his  priesthood  ;  and,  therefore,  of  his 
whole  Mediatorial  office,  that  he  should  engage,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  attention  of  mankind.  0\\  this,  in  a  great  measure,  depended 
the  importance  and  success  of  his  public  ministry,  both  among 
his  cotemporaries,  and  among  men  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Had 
he  not  been  an  object  of  public  curiosity,  and  inquiry,  in  his  own 
time ;  his  instructions,  if  uttered  at  all,  must  have  been  uttered  to 
the  rocks  and  the  winds ;  and  his  character,  unregarded  in  that 
age,  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the  next.  Or,  if  we  suppose  a 
record  to  have  been  made  of  his  instructions,  they  would  have 
been  the  instructions  of  an  individual,  obscure,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  his  parentage,  and  the  humble  circumstances  of  his  life, 
but  on  account  of  every  thing  else.  Whatever  they  were ;  how- 
ever wise,  pure,  and  unexceptionable,  they  would  have  failed  to 
arrest  the  attention,  and  command  the  regard,  of  future  times,  be- 
cause they  were  not  enforced  by  a  distinguished  character  in  their 
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author.  For  extraordinary  sentiments  the  mind  instinctively 
looks  to  an  extraordinary  man.  If  Christ  had  not  been  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Adam  by  singular  characteristics, 
it  would  have  been  boldly  questioned  whether  these  instructions 
ever  came  from  him ;  and  the  record,  which  asserted  them  to  be 
hisy  could  scarcely  have  been  furnished  with  such  proofs  of  authen* 
licity,  as  to  place  the  question  beyond  rational  doubt.  If  this 
point  had  been  admitted ;  new  and  equally  perplexing  inquiries 
would  have  arisen  concerning  the  authority  of  the  teacher ;  con- 
cerning the  strangeness  of  the  fact,  that  God  had  destined  such  a 
man  to  the  office  of  giving  such  precepts  to  the  world ;  and  con- 
cerning the  irreconcileablencss  of  so  insignificant  an  appearance 
with  a  character,  distinguished  by  such  wonderful  wisdom* 
Strong  objections  are  even  now  made  by  Infidels  to  the  humble 
chaiBCter,  in  which  Christ  appeared.  What  would  they  not 
have  objected,  if  he  had  been  marked  by  nothing  extraordinary  f 
These  observations  respect  Christ  in  all  his  offices.  Had  he 
not  possessed  this  distinction  in  some  clear,  acknowledged  man- 
ner, and  in  a  degree  unquestioned,  he  would  never,  in  any  sense, 
have  become  the  object  of  any  peculiar  regard ;  and  would,  of 
course,  have  failed  of  the  end  of  his  mission.  The  arguments, 
already  alleged,  are,  therefore,  applicable  to  every  part  of  his 
character  as  Mediator.  But  they  are,  in  some  respects,  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  his  Priesthood.  A  great  part  of  the  truths^ 
which  he  taught,  respected  himself,  as  the  High  Priest  of  the  hu- 
man race.  These  were  truths,  indispensable  to  the  salvation  oi 
mankind.  The  Atonement,  made  by  him  in  this  office  for  the 
sins  of  men,  is  the  only  foundation,  even  for  the  hope  of  eternal 
life.  The  belief  of  men  in  this  great  fact  is  the  basis  of  all  our 
confidence  in  Christ  as  our  Saviour  ;  and  this  confidence  is  the 
only  mean  of  our  justification.  But  in  this  fact  few  men,  to  say 
the  most,  can  be  supposed  to  have  believed,  had  not  Christ 
been  distinguished  from  other  persons  by  peculiar  and  very  ho- 
nourable characteristics.  There  is  something  so  repugnant  to  all 
our  most  rational  and  satisfactory  thoughts,  in  the  supposition, 
that  a  person,  ranking  in  all  tilings  with  such  beings  as  we  are, 
should  sustain  this  glorious  office,  and  accomplish  thi*;  marvellous 
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end ;  that  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  have  gained  admission 
into  the  mind  of  any  sober  man. 

Should  it  be  answered,  that  a  distinction  of  some  kind  or  other^ 
m  the  degree  specified^  was  indeed,  necessary  to  the  character  of 
Chkist,  in  order  to  render  him  the  object  of  the  confidence,  or 
even  the  attention,  of  mankind ;  but  that  this  distinction  was  sttf* 
fidently  estahlished  by  his  power  of  working  miracles,  so  often,  and 
SO  illustriously,  exemplified  while  he  was  in  the  world :  I  answer, 
that  this  power  distinguished  Christ  from  other  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  very  honourably,  but  could  not  distinguish  him  suffi* 
ciently  for  the  purpose  in  view.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact, 
that  in  this  respect  he  was  not  sufficiently  unlike  Moses  and  £/t- 
jah,  who  also  wrought  many  and  great  miracles,  or  his  Apostles^ 
who  did  greater  works  than  his  own  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
trariety to  all  rational  thinking,  in  the  supposition,  that  a  man, 
invested  with  no  other  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  character, 
should  work  such  stupendous  miracles,  or  any  miracles  at  all :  It 
is  perfectly  evident,  that  he  could  never  be  the  object  of  any  mo- 
ra/ regard,  unless  in  his  moral  character  he  had  appeared  suffi- 
ciently important  to  claim  it ;  much  less  of  that  supreme  moral  re* 
gardj  Evangelical  Faiths  In  the  exercise  of  this  Faith,  the  Soul 
surrenders  itself  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  Christ.  But  such 
a  surrender  cannot  be  made,  unless  to  a  being  of  such  conse- 
quence, as  to  make  the  act  rational,  and  warrantable,  in  the 
view  of  the  understanding.  But  the  understanding  can  never  be 
persuaded,  that  a  person,  undistinguished  by  pre-eminent  holi- 
ness, however  superior  might  be  his  natural,  or  supernatural,  en- 
dowments, could  be  regarded  by  God  as  an  acceptable  propitia- 
tion for  its  sins.  Nor  could  it  by  any  means,  of  which  I  am  able 
to  conceive,  feel  itself  warranted  to  exercise  this  confidence  to- 
ward any  being,  unpossessed  of  that  consummate  rectitude,  par- 
ticularly of  that  sincerity  and  good-will,  upon  which  it  is  ulti- 
timalely  founded.  If  Christ  had  not,  in  this  respect,  been  supe- 
rior to  other  men,  the  faith  placed  in  him  would,  I  think,  have 
been  the  same  with  that,  which  is  placed  in  other  men  ;  and  have 
differed  from  that,  neither  in  kind,  nor  degree. 

Holiness  is  the  supreme  distinction  of  moral  beings,  and  the 
supreme  object  of  moral  regard.     Especially,  in  all  cases,  where 
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the  approbation  and  acceptance  of  God,  or  the  confidence  of 
intelligent  creatures,  are  concerned ;  is  this  the  object,  on  which 
our  thoughts  ultimately  rest,  in  comparison  with  which  all  others 
are  of  little  importance. 

IL  To  enakle  him  to  magnify  the  Law  of  Godj  and  make  ii  ho* 
fumrabU, 

Christ  performed  this  important  office,  an  office  predicted  by 
the  Prophet  haiah^  and  also  by  himself,  many  age<)  before  hit 
iQcamation,  in  a  manner  absolutely  perfect.  The  following  par- 
ticulars will,  if  I  mistake  not,  illustrate  this  subject  with  advan- 
tage. 

1st.  Christ  in  his  ovm  obedience  showed,  that  the  Law  was  capa* 
Ue  of  being  perfectly  obeyed  by  mankind. 

By  this  I  mean,  that  beings,  possessing  exactly  such  natural 
powers,  as  we  possess,  are,  if  properly  disposed,  proved,  by  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  to  be  capable  of  perfecdy  obeying  the 
hwofGoD. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  Christ  possessed  any 
other  natural  powers,  than  those,  which  arc  possessed  by  man- 
kind generally.  The  difference  between  him,  and  them,  lay,  ra- 
dically, in  the  disposition  :  His  being  that  of  a  dutiful  child ;  and 
theirs  being  froward  and  rebellious.  With  these  powers  Christ 
perfectly  obeyed  the  law  of  God  ;  and  thus  proved,  that  it  might 
be  perfectly  obeyed  by  any  other  person,  possessing  the  same 
powers.  No  difference  of  intellect  can  be  pleaded  here;  be- 
cause, Christ  thus  obeyed  in  every  stage  of  his  life ;  with  the 
intelligence  of  an  infant ;  of  a  child ;  of  a  youth  ;  and  of  a  man. 
The  least  degree  of  intelligence  which  he  possessed,  after  he  be- 
came a  moral  agent,  is,  therefore,  sufficient  to  enable  any  other 
moral  agent  thus  to  obey.  The  difficulty  of  obeying,  experienc- 
ed by  us,  does  not,  therefore,   lie  in  the  want  of  understanding. 

The  importance  of  this  article  will  be  easily  realized,  if  we 
call  to  mind  how  prone  we  are  to  justify  ourselves  in  sin,  and  to 
feel  secure  from  the  danger  of  punishment,  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  we  have  not,  naturally,  sufficient  power  to  obey ;  and, 
if  at  the  same  time,  we  remember,  that,  even  to  the  present  day, 
not  only  ordinary  men  and  plain  Christians,  but  even  philoso- 
phers and  divines,  hold  this  doctrine,  and  insist  on  it  as  a  part  of 
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their  cmtonarjr  imtniction.  The  jntitf  here  fomiahed,  thet 
the  doctriDe  U  wholly  erroneous,  b  oompletB :  for  it  cao  mnrv 
be  said,  that  the  mind  of  CeaisT,  at  its  entrance  upon  monl 
agency,  possessed  mote  intelligence,  and  more  natmral  ability  is 
dbey,  than  that  of  a  mature  man.  Christ  obeyed  throygfioiit  hh 
infiincy,  and  childhood.  Baewi,  Jfewton^  and  Lodce^  were  siaM 
beings.  The  reason,  why  they  were  sinfiil  beings,  was  aoC  a  de- 
fect of  intelligence.  The  difference  between  ikem  as  moeel  bs* 
ings,  and  CaaisT,  while  an  in&nt,  tf  ft  child,  was  a  ammI  dift* 
rence;  involved  moral  turpitude  on  their  part;  and  wtaimd 
them  deserving  of  blame  and  punishment. 

In  this  manner  Cbmst  proved  the  practicability  of  obedieDce, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  law.  If  Ha,  with  the  sansk  aati* 
ral  powers,  which  we  possess,- could  obey  the  law ;  obedienee  ■ 
naturally,  and  certainly,  practicable  to  us.  If  Caaisr  dbeytd, 
while  an  infitat,  or  a  little  chiI4;  the  requisitions  of  the  law  can* 
not  be  unreasonable.  The  importanee  of  hit  giorjfyimg  As  Jae^ 
in  Mi  rt$fe^t  needs  no  illustration. 

3dly.  CaaiST,  m  eteyiHg,  fumiihed  mmnkutd  mm  sapfsnifss,  md 
most  uieful,  commeni  on  the  law  ofOod. 

A  mementos  recollection  will  show  us,  if  we  need  to  be  shown, 
that  the  nature  of  all  precepts  is  more  perfecdy  seen  m  iho$%  oe* 
lton#,  which  are  conformed  to  them,  than  it  can  be  in  the  oAtlmd 
oontemplation  of  the  precepts  themselves.  The  life  of  CnaiST  was 
exactly  conformed  to  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law ;  and  was, 
therefore,  a  more  perfect  exhibition  of  their  true  nature,  than  any 
other,  of  which  they  were  capable.  It  was,  particularly,  a  per- 
fect exhibition  of  the  nature^  and  extenty  of  every  requirtmenif  so 
far  as  it  was  applicable  to  Attn.  In  seeing  what  he  did,  we  learn, 
exactly,  what  we  are  required  to  do  ;  more  exacdy,  than  we  cook) 
possibly  learn  from  the  precept  itself. 

It  exhibited,  also,  the  beaviy  and  excellency  of  obedienesm  This 
is  discerned  very  imperfectly  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  the 
precept,  by  which  it  is  required.  That  application  of  the  pre* 
cept,  through  which  alone  its  proper  influence  can  be  discerned 
by  mere  contemplation,  is  made  so  imperfectly,  and  seen  so  ob- 
scurely, by  the  mind,  that  the  proper  efficacy  of  the  precept  can- 
not, in  this  way.  be  ever  realized.    In  example,  in  ocifiom,  on  the 
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contrary,  the  true  nature,  the  beauty,  the  desirableness,  of  the 
wise  and  good  precepts,  by  which  such  actions  are  governed,  are 
distinctly  perceived,  and  comprehended.  The  example  of  Christ' 
18,  beyond  debate,  far  the  most  amiable  and  glorious  of  all  the 
moral  objects,  ever  exhibited  to  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  an  exact  display  of  the  nature  and  influence  of  the  precepts  of 
the  divine  law ;  as  being  no  other  than  a  course  of  mere  obe- 
dience to  them. 

Thus  Christ  lias  taught  us  what  it  is  to  obey  the  Law  of  God  ; 
what  conduct  is  obedience,  in  every  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed;  in  what  respects,  within  what  limits,  and  to  what  de- 
gree, obedience  is  to  be  exhibited ;  what  words  we  are  to  use  ; 
what  actions  to  perform ;  what  affections  to  indulge,  and  to  dis- 
covw;  and  when,  or  how  far,  we  are  to  withhold,  to  restrain, 
and  to  deny,  them  all.  These  several  things,  also,  he  has  taught 
us  with  a  distinctness  and  perfection,  of  which  all  other  instruc- 
tion is  incapable.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  shown  us  the  beauty 
and  loveliness  of  Obedience  in  the  strongest  colours ;  divinely 
fair,  divinely  amiable  ;  beheld  by  God  the  Father  with  infinito 
complacency ;  and  admired,  loved,  and  adored,  with  supromn 
regard  by  Angels  and  good  men. 

3dly.  Christ  in  his  obedience  has  made  the  Lmw  honourable^  be- 
cause it  was  the  Obedience  of  a  Person^  possessed  of  infinite  dignity, 

I  have  formerly,  and,  as  I  flatter  myself,  with  success,  attempt- 
ed to  show,  that  Christ  was  God  as  well  as  Man.  In  these 
united  natures  he  was  one  person ;  and  all  his  actions  were  the 
result,  not  only  of  human  views  and  aflections,  but  of  a  Divine 
approbation  and  choice  ;  of  a  created  mind,  voluntarily  devoted 
to  perfect  rectitude,  and  to  perfect  truth,  and  thus  coinciding  in 
the  most  exact  manner  with  the  will  of  God  ;  and  of  the  divine 
wisdom,  complacently  regarding  all  the  dictates  and  conduct  of 
this  mind,  and  concurring  with  it  in  every  afiection  and  efibrt. 
The  obedience  of  Christ  is  the  obedience  of  this  glorious  person. 

As  Christ  is  a  person  of  infinite  knowledge^  it  is  impossible, 
that  he  should  not  discern  with  entire  exactness  the  propri^y, 
or  impropriety,  of  becoming  a  subject  to  the  lam  of  Gody  in  the 
character  of  Mediator.  In  conformity  to  this  perfect  discern- 
ment he  became  such  a  subject.     In  this  character  he  discerned 
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with  the  same  exactness  the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  all  the 
conduct,  presented  by  the  circumstances,  in  which  he  was  plac- 
ed, to  his  view ;  and  of  course  the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of 
his  absolute  obedience  to  the  divine  law*  But  in  this  manner  he 
actually  obeyed. 

The  infinitt  rectitude  of  Christ  prompted  him  to  tliat  conduct, 
and  that  only,  which  in  all  respects  was  right.  But,  under  the 
influence  of  this  rectitude,  he  became  subject  to  the  law ;  and, 
when  he  had  become  a  subject,  conformed  his  whole  life,  in 
every  minute,  as  well  as  every  important,  particular,  to  the  pit- 
cepts  of  that  law.  In  this  manner  he  showed  with  the  most  d^ 
cisive  evidence,  the  evidence  of  life  and  conduct,  that  infinite 
knowledge  and  rectitude  dictated  to  him  to  assume  the  office  of 
Mediator;  to  become  a  subject  of  the  divine  law;  and  in  that 
character  to  yield  to  its  precepts  an  universal  and  perfect  ob^ 
dience. 

Christ  is  a  person  of  infinite  dignity.     By  this  I  mean,  not 
only  the  splendour  of  moral  and  intellectual  greatness,  with  which 
his  character  is  invested  ;  but  the  dignity  also,  which  is  confe^ 
red  by  omnipotence,  eternity,  and  immutability,  and  by  supre- 
macy of  station  and  dominion.     With  this  transcendent  exalta- 
tion over  all  thingfi  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  he  still  chose  to  be- 
come subject  to  the  divine  law ;  and,  as  a  subject,  to  obey  every 
one  of  ils  precepts,  which  at  any  time  respected  either  his  cha- 
racter or  his  conduct.     Thus  he  taught,  in  a  manner  which  can- 
not be  questioned,  and  with  a  decisiveness  allowing  of  no  doubt, 
hat  infinite  Knowledge  and  Rectitude  regarded  the  divine  law  as 
possessing  such  infinite  excellence  and  glory,  that  it  was  not  un- 
becoming a  divine  person  to  conform  his  own  actions  to  its  dic- 
tates, even  in  the  minutest  particulars ;  that  it  was  not  unsuitable 
to  a  divine  person  to  become  subject  to  its  control,  and  in  this 
state  of  suhjf action  to  obey  its  precepts  in  an  absolute  manner. 

These  considerations  exhibit  my  own  views  o{  that  Active  obe- 
dinirr,  or  Righteous rtr:\s\  of  Christ,  by  which  we  are  said  in  the 
Scriptures  lo  be  justifitd.  Christ,  as  a  mere  many  was  of  necessity 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  equally  with  all  other  moral  creatures. 
His  obedience  in  this  character,  therefore,  was  necessary  to  his 
^>\vn  justification,  and  coidd  not  be  the  means  of  ours.     As  a  di- 
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9i$u  Person,  he  was  subject  to  no  law;  and  needed,  and  could 
need,  no  justification.  By  the  union  of  his  divine  and  human  na- 
tures he  became  One  Person,  as  Mediator  between  God  and 
man ;  in  such  a  sense  One,  that  all  his  actions  and  sufferings  be- 
came the  actions  and  sufferings  of  this  One  Mediator.  The  value 
which  was  inherent  in  his  conduct,  as  a  divine  Person,  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  union  extended  to  all  the  conduct  of  the  Mediator, 
Jesus  Christ.  When,  therefore,  this  glorious  Person  voluntari- 
ly yielded  himself  as  a  subject  of  the  divine  Law ;  the  act  was 
tlie  result  of  Infinite  knowledge,  and  rectitude ;  and  was  in- 
stamped  with  the  worth,  necessarily  belonging  to  all  the  determi- 
nations, and  conduct,  to  which  these  Perfections  give  birth.  The 
same  moral  excellence  and  glory  are  attached  to  all  the  acts  of 
Christ's  obedience,  subsequent  to  his  assumption  of  the  character 
of  a  subject.  Every  one  of  them  is  an  act  of  the  Mediator ;  and 
derives  its  true  worth,  and  importance,  from  the  greatness  and 
excellency  of  his  Personal  character. 

As  Christ  assumed  the  Office  of  a  Mediator^  and  the  condition 
of  a  subject,  voluntarily  ;  as  he  was  originally  subject  to  no  law, 
ind  could  be  required  to  yield  no  act  of  obedience ;  he  could,  if 
be  pleased,  become  with  propriety  a  substitute  for  others;  and 
perform,  in  their  behalf,  vicarious  services,  which,  if  possessing 
I  nature  and  value,  suited  to  the  case,  might  be  reckoned  to  their 
benefit,  and  accepted  in  their  stead*  Had  these  services  been 
]ue  on  his  own  account,  and  necessary  to  his  own  justification, 
IS  all  the  services  of  Intelligent  creatures  are,  tliroughout  every 
nomcnt  of  their  existence  ;  they  could  never  have  assumed  a  vi- 
rarious  character,  nor  have  availed  to  the  benefit  of  any  person, 
It  his  final  trial,  beside  himself.  .Yozo,  the  services  of  the  real 
Mediator  were  all  gratuitous  ;  demanded  by  no  law ;  and  in  no 
jense  necessary  to  the  justification  of  himself.  All,  therefore, 
hat  could  in  this  case  be  required,  to  render  them  the  means  of 
ustification  to  others,  must  be  these  two  things  only ;  that  they 
should  be  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  and 
hat  they  should  be  of  sufficient  value. 

That  the  actual  services  of  the  Mediator  were  suited  to  the 
•ea!  nature  of  the  case,  we  know  ;  because  they  were  prescribed, 
iP.f]  accepted,  by  fh^  Father.     Wo  may,  also,  bo  *^atisfied  of 
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this  truth  by  the  manner,  in  which  the  si&bject  is  exhibited  by  the 
Scriptures.  The  law  of  God  is  there  declared,  as  it  is,  also,  by 
the  nature  of  the  fact  itself,  to  be  dishonoured  by  the  transgres- 
sions of  men.  This  dishonour,  as  is  evident  from  both  these 
sources  of  information,  is  equally  done  to  the  character  and  go« 
vernment  of  the  Lawgiver.  To  pardon  the  transgressors  in  this 
case  would  be  to  consent  to  the  dishonour ;  and  to  acknowledge, 
practically,  that  the  law  which  they  had  transgressed,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Lawgiver  who  prescribed  it,  and  the  government 
founded  on  it,  were  unreasonable  and  unjust.  It  wouM  be  to  de- 
clare, and  that  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  such  obedience, 
as  was  enjoined  by  the  law,  could  not  be  demanded,  nor  expect- 
ed, by  a  righteous  and  benevolent  Lawgiver.  But  this  declara- 
tion would  be  false ;  and  could  therefore  never  be  made  on  the 
part  of  God. 

But,  when  Christ  offered  himself  aB  the  substitute  for  sinners, 
he  restored,  to  use  his  own  language,  thatj  which  he  took  not  aoMi^. 
He  restored  that  honour  to  the  divine  law,  character,  and  govern- 
ment, which  men  had  refused  to  render ;  and  removed  the  disho- 
nour, done  to  them  all  by  their  disobedience.  Nay,  he  did  much 
more.  In  obeyins;  the  precepts  of  the  law,  he  testified,  that  they 
were  such,  as  Infinite  perfection  was  pleased  to  obey;  that  the 
government  founded  on  them,  and  the  character  of  him  who  pub- 
lished them  to  the  universe,  as  the  rule  by  which  he  intended  to 
govern  it  for  ever,  wore  of  the  same  glorious  and  perfect  nature. 
This  testimony  none  but  Christ  could  give.  A  testimony  of  equal 
weight,  the  universe  could  not  furnish.  Thus  in  a  manner,  which 
nothing  else  could  rival,  he  magnified  the  law,  and  made  it  honour- 
able, uncording  to  the  prediction  of  God  by  the  prophet  Isaiah^  in 
the  sightof  Angds  and  men. 

The  influence  of  this  conduct  of  Christ  upon  the  future  obedi- 
ence of  virtuous  beings  could  not  fail  to  be  supreme.  What  crea- 
ture, however  exalted,  can  refuse  to  be  subject  to  that  law,  to 
which  the  Son- of  God  voluntarily  became  subject?  Who  can 
deny  those  precepts  to  be  reasonable,  all  of  which  Ac  exactly,  and 
cheerfully,  obeyed  ?  Who  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  law  to  be 
holy,  just,  and  good ;  who  can  doubt,  that  it  is  infinitely  honour- 
able to  its  Author,  and  supremely  beneficial  to  the  universe*  wher. 
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he  knows,  and  remembers,  that  a  person  of  infinite  knowledge, 
rectitude,  and  dignity,  of  his  own  accord  submitted  both  his  af- 
fections and  his  conduct  to  its  absolute  control*  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  higher  glory  was  reflected  on  this  great  rule  of  righteousness 
by  the  obedience  of  Christ,  than  could  have  resulted  from  the 
anited  obedience  of  the  whole  Intelligent  creation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  iht  obedience  of  Christ, 
and  his  holiness^  are  convertible  terms ;  and  that  all  the  impor- 
tance of  the  things,  mentioned  under  these  three  heads,  is  no 
other  than  the  importance  of  this  attribute  to  his  priestly  character. 

Ill*  To  give  the  necessary  efficacy  to  his  sufferings  for  mankind* 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  of  no  value,  as  mere  sufferings. 
There  is  no  worth,  or  excellence,  in  the  mere  endurance  of  evil. 
The  real  merit  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  of  all  other  meritori- 
ous sufferings,  lay  in  these  two  things ;  that  they  were  under- 
gone for  a  valuable  End ;  and  that  they  were  borne  by  a  good 
Mind  with  the  spirit  of  Benevolence  and  Piety.  The  End,  for 
which  Christ  endured  the  Cross,  and  all  the  other  evils  of  his  hu- 
■liliation,  was  the  best  of  all  ends ;  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
salvation  of  men.  ,The  Mind  of  Christ  is  the  best  of  all  minds ; 
and  the  Spirit,  with  which  he  encountered,  and  sustained,  his  suf- 
ferings, was  that  of  supreme  Benevolence  and  supreme  Piety. 

In  undertaking  the  Office  of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
he  gave  the  most  solemn  and  glorious  tcstim9ny  to  the  equity  of 
the  divine  law  in  all  its  precepts,  and  in  all  its  penalties.  In  en- 
during the  sufferings,  which  he  underwent  as  the  substitute  for 
sinners,  he  completed  this  testimony  by  cheerfully  consenting,  in 
this  character,  to  obey,  and  to  suffer.  If  he  had  not  been  perfectly 
holy,  he  would,  instead  of  becoming  a  substitute  for  others,  have 
needed  a  substitute  for  himself,  to  expiate  his  sins.  No  supposi- 
tion can  be  more  absurd,  than  that  Christ  should  make  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  others,  when  he  needed  an  atonement  for 
his  own  sins ;  or  that  God  should  accept  him  as  a  Mediator  for 
sinners,  when  he  himself  was  a  sinner;  or  that  he  should  be- 
come the  means  of  delivering  mankind  from  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  when  he  himself  deserved  to  suffer  that  penalty. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  without  consummate  holiness  Christ' 
would  not  only  have  utterlv  failed  to  execute*  to  the  divine  ac- 
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ceptance,  the  office  of  a  priest ;  but  that  he  could  not  have  en* 
tered  upon  that  office. 

IV.  To  qualify  him  for  executing  the  office  of  Intercessor, 

Absolute  holiness  seems  entirely  necessary  to  render  the  pray- 
trs  of  any  being,  even  when  offered  up  for  himself,  if  offered  in 
his  own  name,  acceptable  to  God.  The  same  holiness  seems 
even  more  indispensable  to  render  intercession  for  others  accept- 
ed ;  and  especially  for  a  world  of  sinners.  Such  intercessioiii 
also,  appears  plainly  to  demand,  as  a  previous  and  essential 
qualification  on  the  part  of  the  intercessor,  that  he  should  ac- 
knowledge, in  the  amplest  manner,  the  perfect  rectitude  of  the 
divine  government  in  condemning  sinners  to  that  punishment,  for 
their  deliverance  from  which  his  intercession  is  undertaken.  It 
cannot,  I  think,  be  supposed,  even  for  a  moment,  that  God  would 
accept  of  any  person  in  this  office,  who  denied,  doubted,  or  did 
not  in  the  most  open  and  complete  manner  acknowledge,  the 
equity  and  propriety  of  his  administrations.  It  seems  further 
necessary,  that  he,  who  made  this  acknowledgment,  should  be 
a  competent  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  divine  government;  so 
that  the  acknowledgment  should  he  made  with  intelligence  and 
certainty,  and  not  be  merely  a  profession  of  faith. 

The  holiness  of  Christ,  manifested  in  his  obedience  lx>th  to 
the  preceptive  and  penal  parts  of  the  divine  law,  was  the  most 
direct  and  coniplrtc  acknowledgment  of  the  rectitude  of  the  di- 
vine law,  antl  the  divine  government,  which  was  possible  ;  be- 
cause it  was  voluntarily  undertaken,  and  perfectly  accom- 
plished. It  was,  at  the  .=>ame  time,  the  obedience  of  a  person, 
who  was  a  finished  judge  of  the  nature  of  both,  from  the  entire 
rectitude  of  his  disposition,  and  the  unlimited  greatness  of  his 
understanding.  It  was,  also,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  person, 
possessed  of  infinite  dignity,  in  the  nature  of  all  his  attributes,  in 
the  >uprcmacy  of  his  siiiiion,  and  in  the  eternal  and  immeasura- 
ble extent  of  his  douiiniun. 

As  an  intercessor.  tliLTcfore,  Christ  comes  before  his  Fea- 
ther, both  in  the  most  amiable  and  the  most  exaU<Mj  c  hai-acter; 
having  confirmed,  beyond  all  future  debate,  the  rectitude  of  his 
law  and  government,  and  supremely  glorified  his  n;jnic  in  the 
•'ight  of  the  Universe:  and  |)Ieading  with  divine  nflicjc  y  both  hi j^ 
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obedience  and  his  sufferings,  on  the  behalf  of  those  for  whom  he 
intercedes.  What  must  not  such  an  Intercessor  be  able  to  ob- 
tain ?  From  such  an  intercession  what  may  not  penitent  sinners 
hope  ?  How  plain  is  it,  that  such  an  high  priest  became  us  ;  was 
fitted  to  expiate  all  our  sins,  and  to  secure  to  us  an  inheritance 
vndefiled  and  w^failing  in  the  everlasting  love  of  God ;  an  high 
priest  who  was  holy^  harmless  y  undejiled^  separate  from  sinners ^ 
and  made  higher  than  the  f^avens  ? 
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HIS  EXAMPLE. 


1  John  ii.  5. 

Hcy  that  saith  he  abideth  in  him,  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk^  even 

as  he  walked. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Fmpoftance  of  the  Holi- 
ness of  Christ,  in  his  character  of  High  Priest ,  as  being  necessary 
to  give  him  that  distinction,  without  which  the  attention  and  confix 
dence  of  men  could  not  have  been  excited  towards  him  ;  as  necessa- 
ry  to  enable  him  to  magnify  the  Law  of  God  ^  and  to  become  a 
propitiation^  and  an  Intercessor,  for  the  children  ofAdam^ 

The  subject,  which  naturally  offers  itself  next  for  our  conside- 
ration, is  the  Importance  of  this  attribute  to  Christ,  as  an  Example 
in  mankind. 

That  Christ  was  intended  to  be  an  Example  of  righteousness 
to  the  human  raoe  is  completely  evident  from  the  passage  of 
Scripture,  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  theme  of  this  discourse, 
//e,  that  saith,  he  abideth  in  him;  that  is,  he,  who  professes  him- 
self a  Christian  ;  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he  walked, 
Kvery  Christian  is  here  required  to  follow  the  example  of  Christ. 
But  ovrrv  man  i^  bound   to  become  a  Christian.     Therefore, 
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every  man  is  required  to  follow  the  same  example.  I  have  given 
you  an  example^  said  our  Saviour,  when  he  washed  his  disciples 
feet,  that  ye  should  do,  as  I  have  done  to  you.  John  xiii*  15.  And 
again ;  If  any  man  zoill  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me.  John  xii.  26. 
Be  ye  followers  of  me,  says  St.  Paid,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ. 
1  Cor»  xi.  1 .  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesusj  says  the  same  Apostle,  urging  upon  the  Philippians  the 
doty  of  humility,  and  arguing,  at  length,  their  obligation  to  be 
humble,  from  our  Saviour^s  example.  Phil.  ii.  54,  &c.  In  the 
like  manner,  he  urges  upon  the  Romans  the  character  of  benevo- 
lence,  from  the  same  source  of  argument ;  Rom.  xv.  1,  iic.  and 
the  Hebrews  to  patience  and  fortitude  in  the  Christian  race ;  Heb. 
xi.  1,  &c.  It  will  be  useless  to  multiply  passages,  any  farther, 
to  this  purpose.  Even  these  will  probably  be  thought  to  have 
been  unnecessarily  alleged. 

The  example  of  Christ  is  formed  of  his  holiness,  directed  by 
his  wisdom^  or  more  properly  by  his  understanding.  Of  all  its 
parts,  holiness  is  the  substance,  and  the  soul.  Without  this  at- 
tribute, he  would  only  have  been  a  more  sagacious  sinner,  and 
therefore  a  more  malignant  example,  than  other  men.  A  proper 
exhibition  of  the  example  of  Christ,  in  which  its  nature  and  use- 
iulness  are  sufficiently  displayed  for  the  present  purpose,  will,  of 
course,  be  a  proper  exhibition  of  the  importance  of  this  attribute 
to  Christ,  in  this  character. 

The  excellence  of  Christ,  as  an  Example  to  mankind,  I  shall 
attempt  to  exhibit  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  He  was  an  Example  of  all  virtue. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  was  an  example  of  piety,  benevolencei 
and  self-government,  alike.  This  truth  has  been  sufficiently  il- 
lostrated  in  the  two  first  sermons  on  this  subject.  To  add  any 
thing,  therefore,  to  what  has  been  so  lately  said  must  be  unne- 
cessary. 

By  the  Example  of  Christ,  considered  in  this  light,  we  arc  de- 
cisively taught,  that  virtue  is  no  partial  character.  The  appre- 
hension, not  unfrequently  entertained,  that  a  man  may  love  God, 
and  not  love  his  neighbour,  and  yet  be  a  virtuous  man ;  that  is» 
in  the  Evangelical  sense ;  the  contrary  apprehension,  much  more 
frequently  entertained,  that  a  man  may  lovo  his  neighbour.  an4 
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not  love  God ;  and  the  opinion,  still  more  generally  adopted,  that 
a  man  may  love  both  God  and  his  neighbour,  and  thus  be  vir* 
luous,  while  he  yet  does  not  confine  his  passions  and  appetites 
within  scriptural  bounds  ;  are  completely  done  away  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ.  Hej^  that  saithy  he  abideth  in  him^  is,  in  the  text, 
required  to  walk  as  he  toalktd  t  and  in  Rom.  viil.  9,  St.  Paul  de- 
clares, that  if  any  man  hath  net  the  Spirit  of  Christy  he  is  none  of 
his.  But  if  any  man  has  the  spirit  of  Christ,  it  will  dictate  the 
same  conduct,  which  it  dictated  to  Christ.  If  he  is  Christ's, 
therefore ;  in  other  words,  if  he  is  a  virtuous  man ;  the  subject  of 
that  holiness,  of  which  Christ  was  the  subject,  and  beside  which 
there  is  no  virtue ;  he  will  walk  as  Christ  also  walked.  This  is 
one  of  those  commands  of  our  Saviour,  which  he  himself  has  made 
the  test  of  our  discipleship,  and  of  our  love  to  him.  If  therefore 
we  are  his  disciples  indeed ;  if  we  love  him  ;  we  shall  keep  this 
command f  and  be,  as  he  was,  pious,  benevolent,  and  self-go- 
verned, alike. 

Further,  Christ  performed  all  the  duties  of  life,  prompted  btf  thae 
three  great  divisions  of  virtue.  This  conduct  of  ouv  Savkxir 
leaches  us,  irresistibly,  that  he,  who  does  not  carry  the  virtuei 
which  he  professes,  into  practice ;  or  who  does  not  perform  those 
acts,  or  external  duties,  which  are  the  proper  effusions  of  such  a 
spirit,  as  that  of  Christ ;  is  not  a  disciple  of  Christ.  Christ  ha- 
bitually prayed  to  God.  He,  who  does  not  thus  pray,  is,  there- 
fore, not  a  disciple  of  Christ.  Christ  praised  God  ;  blessed,  and 
gave  thanks  for,  his  food ;  worshipped  God  in  his  house ;  and 
celebrated  all  the  institutions  of  the  sanctuary.  He  therefore, 
who  does  not  these  things,  since  he  walks  not  as  Christ  also  walk- 
ed, has  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  is  none  of  his.  Christ,  also, 
universally  befriended,  in  all  the  ways  of  justice  and  charity,  his 
fellow-men,  by  furnishing  that  relief  to  their  wants  and  distresses, 
which  they  needed.  In  vain  will  that  man  pretend  to  be  his  dis- 
ci|)Ic,  who  is  unjust  in  treatment  of  others ;  or  who  does  not  rea- 
dily  open  his  heart,  and  his  hand,  to  relieve  his  fellow-creatures 
in  their  wants  and  distresses ;  or  who  docs  not,  like  the  Redeem- 
er also,  administer  to  them  advice,  reproof,  and  consolation,  a^ 
they  need ;  and  employ,  with  sincere  and  tender  affection,  all 
:>hc   proper- means,  in  his  power,  to  promote  their  salvation 
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durist  spdte  the  truth,  at  all  times,  with  perfect  exactness.  No 
liar,  no  prevaricator,  no  sophist,  can  be  his  disciple*  Christ 
abstained  from  every  fraud,  and  from  every  hard  bargain ;  from 
gaining ;  from  reproaches  ;  from  obloquy ;  from  obscenity  ;  from 
jestihg  with  sacred  things ;  from  loose  and  irreverent  observa- 
tions concerning  God,  his  works,  word,  and  institutions ;  from 
all  tcffe  words;  and  from  wrath,  bitterness,  and  revenge.  He 
who  indulges  himself  in  these,  or  any  of  these,  is  not  Christ's 
disciple. 

At  the  same  time,  the  example  of  Christ,  in  this  respect,  teaches 
us  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  he,  who  performs  one  class 
of  these  external  duties,  and  neglects  the  others ;  or  who  ab- 
stains from  one  class  of  sins,  and  commits  another ;  is  not  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ.  For  example ;  a  man  may  pay  his  debts ;  speak 
tmth ;  and  give  alms  to  the  poor ;  yet,  if  he  does  not  pray  to 
God  in  his  closet,  his  family,  and  the  church,  he  is  not  a  disci- 
ple of  Christ. 

Generally,  the  example  of  Christ  teaches  us,  beyond  a  de- 
bate, what  may,  indeed,  be  clearly  proved  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  that  virtue  has  noty  and  cannot  have^  a  partial  existence. 
No  man  can  love  God,  without  loving  his  neighbour ;  or  his  neigh- 
boar,  without  loving  God  ;  or  both,  without  restraining  his  pas- 
sions and  appetites.  He,  who  supposes  himself  to  do  one  of  these 
things,  when  he  does  not  the  others,  is  guilty  of  a  gross  self-de- 
ception ;  and  is  employed  in  preventing  his  own  attainment  of 
eternal  life. 

H.  Christ  was  an  example  to  all  classes  of  men* 

It  ought,  I  think,  rationally  to  be  expected,  as  plainly  it  ought 
to  be  most  earnestly  desired,  that  the  person,  intended  by  God 
to  be  the  great  pattern  of  righteousness  to  mankind,  should  so  ap- 
pear^ and  live^  and  act,  in  the  world,  as  to  become  such  a  pattern 
to  men  of  every  description.  Such  a  pattern  Christ  has  in  fact 
become ;  a  fact,  derived,  in  a  great  measure ;  from  the  lowly  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  he  was  bom,  lived,  and  died* 

Had  our  'Saviour  appeared,  as  the  Jens  expected  him  to  ap- 
pear, in  the  character  of  a  prince,  and  con^eror,  reigning  with 
nnprecedcnted  splendour,  perpetual  triumph,  and  universal  do- 
minion ;  he  would,  as  an  example,  have  been  useful  to  but  few 
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of  mankind ;  and  to  them  in  comparatively  few  respects.  The 
great  and  splendid,  only,  would  have  been  materially  benefited ; 
and  even  they,  in  but  a  small  part  of  the  truly  excellent  hamaa 
characteristics.  In  the  seat  of  splendour  and  do^iinion,  certain 
exercises  of  virtue  may  be  exhibited  with  peculiar  advantage ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  are  attendant  on  the  just  and  wise  adminis- 
trations of  government,  and  the  honourable  distributions  of 
princely  favour.  But  these  are  chiefly  such,  as  few  of  mankind 
have  it  in  their  power  to  imitate.  Men  in  exalted  stations; 
princes,  nobles,  and  statesmen;  may,  indeed,  learn  wisdom, 
worth,  and  dignity  of  character,  from  these  attributes,  when  dis- 
played in  a  superior  manner  by  persons,  occupying  places  of  su- 
perior distinction.  Hon  few  persons  derive  moral  advantages 
firom  reading  the  actions  of  kings  and  conquerors,  recorded  in  ge- 
neral history,  compared  with  the  multitudes^  who  are  seriously 
profited  by  a  single  instance  of  well  conducted  biography  ? 

In  the  humble  station,  which  Christ  actually  occupied,  all  hit 
excellencies  were,  and  arc  plainly  seen  to  have  been,  merely  per- 
sonal ;  springing  from  nothing  accidental ;  blended  with  nothing 
adventitious  ;  the  inherent  excellencies,  and  the  natural  emana- 
tions, of  his  own  goodness  of  character ;  neither  enhanced,  nor 
obscured,  by  the  dazzling  glare  of  office  ;  nor  liable  to  any  mis- 
apprehensions of  ours  from  that  prejudiced  awe,  that  imposing 
veneration,  with  which  we  arc  prone  to  regard  the  great.  The 
virtues  of  Christ  were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  all  his  own  ;  the  ex- 
cellencies of  an  Intelligent  being  merely;  of  a  man,  unincum- 
bered with  office,  place,  or  power,  or  any  other  of  those  gaudy 
trappings,  in  our  attention  to  which,  just  views  of  the  real  charac- 
ter are  apt  to  be  perplexed,  or  lost.  These  excellencies  consti- 
tute an  example  for  man,  as  s^uch  ;  and  are,  therefore,  fitted  to  in- 
struct, and  improve,  every  child  of  Adam. 

To  the  great  he  became  a  glorious  pattern  of  that  condescen- 
sion, meekness,  and  humility,  which  they  ordinarily  need  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  learn;  and  which,  when  learned,  is  their 
prime  ornament  and  glory.  When  kings  and  nobles  behold  Aim, 
who  was  declared  by  a  voice  from  heaven  to  be  the  Beloved  Son 
of  God;  and  who,  on  earth,  commanded  the  winds  and  the 
\raves,  and  I'aised  the  dead  to  life :  characterizing  himself  as 
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jiMdt  ami  lomljf  Qf  heart,  and  retiring  into  a  desert  to  avoid  the 
ofibr  of  a  throne ;  it  is  impossible,  that  they  should  not  feel,  un- 
ion lost  to  rational  sentiments,  their  own  pride,  haughtiness, 
and  irritability,  strongly  reproved.  If  they  have  hearts  open  to 
fBtional  conviction,  and  not  dead  to  virtuous  impressions,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  not  to  feel,  that  the  meekness  and  lowliness 
of  mind,  which  iq  the  Redeemer  were  so  excellent  and  exalted, 
most,  of  course,  constitute  the  highest  amiableness  and  exalta- 
tion of  their  own  characters. 

7b  men  of  inferior  ckuses^  down  to  the  peasant  and  the  beg- 
g»i  the  slave  and  the  child,  Christ  is  an  universal  example.  In  all 
the  excellencies  of  which  they  are  capable,  or  which  are  compa- 
tiUe  with  their  circumstances,  Christ  has  gone  before  them,  as  a 
glorious  original,  which  they  are  required  unceasingly  to  copy. 
The  pattern'  is  distinct ;  it  can  therefore  be  clearly  seen.  It  is 
exactly  suited  to  their  circumstances ;  with  a  suitable  disposition 
it  can,  therefore,  be  easily  followed.  It  is  fauldess ;  and  can, 
therefore,  conduct  them  to  no  sin.  It  is  sublime  and  lovefy ; 
and  allures,  therefore,  irresistibly  to  virtue. 

When  we  remember,  that  men  of  these  classes  constitute  al- 
Biost  all  the  human  race ;  when  we  remember,  that  among  them 
are  found  almost  all  those,  who  are  willing  to  follow  any  virtuous 
example ;  when  we  remember,  that  Christ,  by  appearing,  and 
living,  in  humble  circumstances,  has  furnished  a  perfect  pattern 
of  righteousness  to  this  part  of  mankind,  and  consulted  in  this  ef- 
ficacious manner  their  highest  good :  when  we  remember,  that  he 
iias,  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  efficacy  pursued  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  remaining  class ;  those  in  exalted  stations ;  by  recom- 
mending to  them  the  virtues,  which  they  most  need  to  be  taught : 
we  shall  see,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the 
Redeemer  in  condescending  to  appear  in  so  humble  a  character* 
7b  ike  Jews  this  .was  a  stumbling  block  ;  to  Infidels  it  has  been 
foolishness.  But  the  foolishness  of  God  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  wiser  than  men. 

To  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  the  example  of  Christ  commends  it- 
self with  peculiar  energy.  Christ  himself  was  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel :  sonf  by  his  Father  in  tho  samo  mann<»r,  in  which  he  hnr 
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sent  them.  As  a  Ruler  in  bis  Church ;  as  a  Preacher,  and  Pat- 
tern, of  Righteousness  ;  he  is  the  great  Archetype,  of  which  they 
are  bound  to  be  as  exact  copies,  as  it  shall  be  in  their  power  to 
become.  It  ought,  here,  to  be  observed,  that  Christ,  not  impro- 
bably to  render  his  exsimple  more  useful  to  them  by  adapting  it 
more  to  their  circumstances,  and  their  capacity  of  imitation,  has, 
in  this  respect,  acted  almost  only  in  the  character  of  a  mere  man, 
and  not  as  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  nor  as  the  Lawgiver  of  his 
Church.  Where  he  has  acted  otherwise,  the  distinction  is  so 
dearly  and  successfully  made,  that  it  may  usually  be  understood 
without  difficulty.  His  example  in.this,  as  in  all  his  private  con- 
duct, is  that  of  a  mere,  though  perfect,  man ;  is,  of  course,  easily 
transferred  to  the  practical  concerns  of  every  Minister,  and  it 
both  understood,  and  followed,  without  perplexity.  Ministers, 
therefore,  are  peculiarly  without  excuse,  if  they  are  not  followers 
of  Christ. 

I  shall  only  add,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  the  example 
of  Christ  is  to  all  men  authoritative.  It  is  not  merely  a  bri^t 
and  beautiful  pattern,  which  we  are  invited  to  copy,  because  this 
conduct  will  be  pleasing,  honourable,  and  useful,  to  us  ;  but  it 
is  a  law,  also ;  requiring  of  us,  with  divine  authority,  to  go^  and 
do  likewise.  Our  obligation  to  obey  is  indispensable.  Nor  can 
any  man  be  excused  for  a  moment,  who  does  not  labour  faithful- 
ly to  resemble  Christ  in  all  the  merely  personal  and  moral  parts 
of  his  character. 

III.   TTie  Example  of  Christ  was  perfect. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  in  all  cases  he  did  exactly  that,  and  that 
onli/j  which  was  right.  The  truth  of  this  observation  I  have  suf- 
ficiently illustrated  in  a  former  discourse.  Nothing  more,  there- 
fore, will  be  necessary  on  this  subject,  at  the  present  time,  than 
to  show  its  application,  and  usefulness,  to  the  concerns  of  man- 
kind. Regarded  in  this  light,  Christ  is,  to  us,  a  finished  standard 
of  moral  excellence ;  and  as  such  has  taught  us, 

1  St.   What  we  ought  to  be. 

In  the  progress  of  these  discourses,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
the  manner,  in  which  Christ  walked  ;  in  which  he  glorified  God, 
and  did  good  to  men.     The  two  great  commands  of  the  moral 
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law,  which  regulate,  or  should  regulate,  the  conduct  of  all  Intel- 
hgent  creatures,  are,  TTum  shalt  love  the  Lord^  thy  God,  wiih  all 
My  heart ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

In  conformity  with  the  first  of  these  commands,  God  held  the 
supreme  place  in  his  views  and  affections.  He  came  into  the 
world,  to  accomplish  a  work,  which  his  Father  had  appointed 
him.  This  work,  in  all  its  parts,  he  steadily  pursued,  while  he 
was  in  the  world ;  and,  when  he  left  the  world,  his  work  was 
done :  so  that  he  was  able  to  say  at  the  close  of  life,  Father,  I 
have  glorified  thee  on  earth;  I  have  finished  the  workj  which  thou 
gaveU  me  to  do.  But  he  did  nothing  else.  When  he  left  the 
world,  he  left  nothing  unfinished,  and  nothing  superadded.  The 
end  of  all,  which  he  did,  or  said,  or  thought,  was  the  glory  of  his 
Father.  This  end  he  accomplished;  and,  in  the  pursuit,  left 
himself  out  of  consideration ;  cheerfully  subordinating  to  it  his 
own  convenience,  pleasure,  and  comfort  -,  and  cheerfiiUy  under- 
going every  trouble,  difficulty,  and  danger.  The  whole  lan- 
goage  of  his  heart,  on  which  the  whole  language  of  his  life  was  a 
glorious  conmient,  was,  J^ot  my  will,  biU  thine,  be  done  !  This  is 
the  pattern,  which  we  should  set  always  before  us  ;  this  the  piety, 
at  which  we  should  unceasingly  aim. 

To  Mankind  also,  he  yielded  himself,  to  promote  their  com- 
fort, relieve  their  distresses,  and  secure  their  salvation.  God  is 
always  glorified,  when  good  is  voluntarily  done  to  mankind  ;  and 
was  in  this  manner  singularly  glorified  by  Christ.  He  taught 
men  truth  and  righteousness.  He  taught  them  all  the  doctrines 
which  they  needed  to  know,  and  all  the  duties  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  perform,  for  the  attainment  of  eternal  life.  At  all  times 
be  prayed  for  them,  even  while  he  was  agonizing  on  the  cross  ; 
and  wrought  for  them,  with  extreme  self-denial,  many  wonder- 
fill  and  beneficent  miracles.  In  a  word,  he  lived  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  even  his  hard-hearted,  unbelieving,  and  malignant  coun- 
trymen were  coaipelled  to  say,  He  hath  done  all  things  well. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  did  nothing  ill.  He  never  omitted  a  duty, 
nor  committed  a  sin.  He  was  neither  idle,  nor  vain.  He  nei- 
ther flattered  nor  slandered,  neither  deceived  nor  defrauded,  nei- 
dier  corrupted  nor  neglected,  his  fellow-men.  By  their  favour 
he  was  not  enticed  :  bv  their  resentment  ho  was  not  awe<l.     His 
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mind  indulged  no  wrath ;  his  bosom  harboured  no  revenge. 
Boldly  and  uniformly,  without  fear  and  without  fondness,  he 
told  the  truth,  and  did  that  which  was  kind,  just,  and  right. 

To  friends  he  was  never  partial ;  to  enemies  he  was  never  re- 
sentful* In  his  virtues  he  was  not  rigid ;  in  his  doctrines  nol 
severe ;  in  his  worship  not  superstitious :  but  in  all  was  rational, 
gentle,  meek,  faithful,  self-possessed,  and  sublimely  excellent. 

He  was  born  in  an  age,  in  which  jmre,  undefiltd  religion  had 
wonderfully  decayed,  and  given  place  to  an  almost  absolute 
round  of  superstitious  and  vain  extemities*  Whenever  men  rely 
on  these  observances  for  acceptance  with  God,  they  resign  of 
course  all  ideas  of  internal  purily*  He,  who  expects,  that  wuih^ 
ing  his  hands  will  give  him  a  title  to  heaven,  will  never  conoen 
himself  with  cleansing  his  heart.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  wick- 
edness of  every  kind  will  triumph ;  all  the  doctrines  of  Religioe 
will  be  modelled  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  those,  who  practise 
it ;  and  the  whole  system  of  faith  will  become  a  complication  of 
folly,  falsehood,  authoritative  dogmas,  and  implicit  submissions 
of  credulity.  But  in  an  age,  and  country,  distinguished  by  these 
evils  more  than,  perhaps,  any  other,  Christ  uniformly  and  victo- 
riously resisted  them  all.  He  received  no  doctrine,  he  required 
his  hearers  to  receive  none,  except  when  known  and  proved  by 
unanswerable  evidence,  to  be  from  heaven.  All  his  own  instruc- 
tions he  proved  in  this  manner.  Not  an  instance  can  be  produc- 
ed, in  which  he  used  the  argument  from  authority*  In  his  coo- 
duct  there  is  not  an  example  of  superstition,  enthusiasm,  or  bigot- 
ry. Harmless  enjoyments  he  never  refused ;  sinful  ones  he  never 
indulged.  No  man  was  the  better,  or  the  worse,  treated  by 
him,  on  account  of  the  sect,  party,  nor  nation,  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

In  his  beneficence  he  was  a  glorious  example  to  all  men.  His 
afTections  were  literally  universal :  and  his  beneficence  was  ao 
exact  expression  of  his  aflections.  As  it  was  dictated  by  no 
idle  dreams  of  Philosophy,  by  no  cobweb  systeni  of  abstraction, 
but  by  plain,  practical  truth ;  it  was  real,  useful,  uniformly  ho- 
nourable to  himself,  and  invariably  profitable  to  mankind.  He 
never  spent  his  time  in  sending  his  thoughts  abroad  to  distant 
countries,  to  inquire  what  eirors,  abuses,  or  sufferings,  existed 
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e,  which  demanded  correction,  reformation,  or  relief.  He 
DOl  sit  down  in  the  exercise  of  vain  philanthropy,  to  employ 
in  unavailing  sighs,  and  tears,  for  the  sufferings  of  distant 
itries,  and  ages ;  nor  give  himself  up  to  the  useless  despair 
sing  any  good  to  mankind,  because  he  could  not  do  all  which 
r  circumstances  required.  He  did  not  satisfy  himself  with  la- 
ting  the  distresses  of  his  fellow-men,  and  teaching  others  to  re- 
i  them.  In  a  manner,  directly  opposed  to  this  visionary,  use- 
philosophy,  he  made  his  whole  life  a  life  of  the  most  active  be- 
:ence.  Instead  of  seeking  for  objects  of  charity  in  Persia^ 
t  Jidme,  he  found  them  in  his  own  Country ;  on  the  spot^ 
re  he  was ;  among  the  sufferers,  daily  presented  to  his  eyes, 
ing  his  private  life,  he  contributed  by  his  daily  efforts  to  sup- 
f  and  befriend,  the  family  of  his  Father.  Throughout  his 
Btry,  he  took  an  effectual  and  daily  charge  of  his  own  family 
isciples ;  and  travelled  unceasingly  from  one  place  to  an- 
r,  to  find  new  objects,  on  whom  his  kindness  might  be  suc- 
fiiUy  employed.  Thus  he  loved  mankind,  not  in  wordj  n«j- 
m  tangtUj  but  in  detd^  and  in  truth.  The  weight  of  his  ez- 
le  is,  in  this  respect,  singular ;  because  the  great  purposes 
B  mission  were  more  extensive,  more  absolutely  general,  than 
which  ever  entered  into  the  human  mind.  Like  his  views, 
lei^evolence,  also,  was  in  the  absolute  sense  universal.  Yet 
pent  his  life  in  doing  good  within  the  sphere,  in  which  he 
I,  and  to  the  objects,  within  his  reach.  Thus  he  has  taught 
resistibly,  that,  instead  of  consuming  our  time  in  wishes  to 
ood»  where  we  cannot,  the  true  dictate  of  universal  good-will 
do  it  where  we  can. 

t  the  same  time,  he  denied  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts. 
Lvaricious,  ambitious,  proud,  or  sensual  desire  found  a  place 
B  mind.  Every  selfish  aim  was  excluded  from  his  heart ; 
y  unworthy  act,  from  his  life.  Omniscience  itself,  looking 
his  soul  with  a  perfect  survey,  saw  nothing  but  pure  excel- 
ij  supreme  beauty,  and  divine  loveliness :  a  sun  without  a 
:  a  splendour,  formed  of  mere  diversities  of  light  and  glory. 
be  perfection  of  this  wonderful  example  we  cannot  expect, 
lope,  to  attain :  but  a  character  of  the  same  nature  we  may, 
if  we  would  be  interested  in  the  favour  of  God,  we  must,  ac- 
Jh  II.  17 
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quire*  Like  him,  we  must  consecrate  ourselves  absolutely  ta 
the  glorification  of  God.  Like  him,  we  must  willingly,  and  al<' 
way,  do  good*  Like  him,  we  must  steadily  resist  temptation, 
and  overcome  iniquity* 

Obedience,  and  not  pleasure,  must  be  the  commanding  object 
of  our  purposes*  The  pleasure,  at  which  we  supremely  aim, 
must  be,  not  the  pleasure  of  sense ;  but  the  peace j  which  pa$$eti 
all  understanding ;  the  joy^  which  no  stranger  meddles  withal;  a 
self-approving  mind ;  the  consciousness  of  personal  worth ;  the 
enjoyment  of  virtuous  excellence ;  accompanied,  and  cherished, 
by  a  glorious  hope  of  the  final  approbation  of  God,  and  an  ete^ 
nal  residence  in  his  house,  in  the  heavens* 

Sdly.  The  example  of  Christ  teaches  us  how  far  the  character  of 
niarJcind  is  from  what  it  ought  to  be. 

We  are  often  told  very  flattering  things  concerning  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  man ;  the  number  and  splendour  of  his  virtues ; 
and  the  high  moral  elevation  to  which  he  has  attained*  The  er- 
rors, into  which  we  fall  in  forming  this  estimate  of  the  human 
character,  are,  together  with  many  others  respecting  our  own 
character,  the  consequence  of  referring  the  conduct  of  ourselves, 
and  our  fellow-men,  to  a  false  standard  of  moral  excellence.  No 
man  ever  intends  to  rise  above  the  standard,  which  he  prescribes 
for  himself.  All  men  expect  to  fall  below  it*  If  the  standard, 
then,  be  too  low ;  their  character  will  be  lower  still*  If  it  bo 
imperfect ;  their  life  will  be  more  imperfect.  If  it  be  erroneous ; 
their  conduct,  under  its  influence,  will  err  still  more  extensively. 
The  true  aim  of  every  man  ought  to  be  pointed  at  perfection. 
Of  perfection  he  will,  indeed,  fall  short ;  but  his  life  will  be  more 
excellent,  than  if  he  aimed  at  any  inferior  mark*  For  this  rea- 
son, probably,  among  others,  the  Scriptures  have  directed  us  to 
make  the  attainment  of  perfection  our  daily,  as  well  as  ultimate, 
aim. 

The  formation  of  a  defective  standard  of  excellence  was  one 
of  the  predominant  errors,  and  mischiefs,  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phy. The  wise  man  of  the  Stoics,  PlatonistSy  and  Peripatetics, 
felt  himself  to  be  all  that  he  ought  to  be,  because  he  so  grossly 
misconceived  of  what  he  ought  to  be*  Proud  •  vain ;  impious 
a  the  Gods ;  a  liar ;  an  adulterer ;  and  even  a  Sodomite ;  he 
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boasted  of  his  morality  and  piety,  just  as  the  Stoic  boasted 
is  happiness,  while  writhing  under  the  pangs  of  the  choiic,  or 
gout.  The  reason  plainly  was  ;  he  believed  all  these  enor- 
38  to  be  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  Wise  man.  Cice* 
lought  warj  (that  is,  the  butchery  of  mankind,  and  the  devas- 
>n  of  human  happiness,)  when  undertaken  for  the  love  of  glo- 
ind  unstained  with  peculiar  cruelty,  justifiable.  Why  ?  Be- 
e  he  had  previously  determined  the  love  of  glory  to  be  virtue^ 
le  real  excellence  of  man ;  and  therefore  concluded,  that  the 
ns  of  indulging,  and  gratifying,  this  passion  must  be,  at  least, 
latent  with  virtue.  In  the  same  manner,  men  of  all  descrip- 
(,  when  they  have  formed  to  themselves  a  false  standard  of 
fUence,  are  satisfied,  if  they  only  embrace  the  errors,  and 
mit  the  sins,  which  that  standard  allows ;  and  will  in  fact 
race  more  errors,  and  commit  more  sins. 
e,  who  will  compare  himself  with  the  perfect  standard  of  vir- 
fumishcd  by  the  life  of  Christ,  will  see  at  once,  and  without 
ubt,  how  far  his  character  falls  below  what  God  has  requir- 

The  best  man  living  will,  in  this  case,  cordially  unite  with 
I  in  exclaiming,  O  wretched  man^  that  lam!  Who  ihall  deli' 
fufrom  the  body  of  this  death  ?  and,  with  Job^  humbled  by  the 
ediate  presence  of  God,  in  the  kindred  exclamation.  Where' 
I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  ^^  How  dif- 
it)"  will  he  say,  '^  is  my  life  from  that  of  the  Redeemer? 
'  different  the  heart,  from  which  it  has  been  derived !  To  me 
igeth  shame  and  confusion  offacej  because  I  have  sinned^  and 

this  great  wickedness.  But  to  thee,  O  Divine  Saviour  of 
I  be  blessings  and  honour  ^  and  glory  ^or  ever  and  ever.  Amen.^^ 
such  be  the  state  of  the  best,  in  the  light  of  this  comparison, 
:  must  be  the  state  of  others  ?  What  of  men,  who  feel  them- 
es to  be,  not  only  decent,  but  in  a  good  degree  virtuous,  and 
?  What  shall  be  said  of  him,  who  neglects  the  worship  of 
in  his  family,  or  closet ;  who  attends  in  the  sanctuary,  occa- 
lUy  only,  and  is  inattentive  to  the  worship,  when  present ; 
neglects  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed ;  who  justifies 
r,  in  certain  circumstances ;  who  uses  sophistry ;  who  makes 
bargains ;  who  preaches  moral  essays,  efiusions  of  genius,  and 
iphysiral  disquisitions,  instead  of  the  Gospel ;  and  himself, 
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his  resenlments,  or  his  flattery,  instead  of  Christ ;  who  wastes 
his  time  in  light  and  fanciful  reading ;  or  devotes  life  to  amuse- 
ment, instead  of  duty  ?  All  these,  and  all  other  similar,  persons 
are  contrasts  to  the  character  of  Christ,  and  not  resemblances. 
They  zoalk  not  as  Oirut  walked.  7%e  same  mind  is  not  in  ikem, 
which  was  in  ChrisL 

The  meek  and  lowly  virtues  were  peculiarly  the  virtues  of  the 
Redeemer.  By  this  I  mean,  that  he  exhibited  them  most  fre- 
quently, urged  them  most  extensively  and  forcibly,  and  describ- 
ed his  own  character  as  being  formed  of  them  in  a  peculiar  degree. 
The  proud,  therefore,  the  vain,  the  insolent,  the  wrathful,  and 
the  revengeful,  are  irresistibly  compelled,  when  they  read  his 
character,  to  know  that  they  are  none  ofhis* 

IV.  The  example  of  Christ  was  highly  edifying* 

By  this  I  intend,  that  it  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  strongly  to  in- 
duce, and  persuade,  mankind  to  follow  him.  On  this  part  of  the 
subject,  interesting  as  it  is,  I  can  make  but  a  few  observations. 

7%e  example  of  Christ  zoas  singular*  No  other,  corresponding 
with  it,  has  ever  appeared  in  the  present  world.  The  best  of 
men  are  only  faint  and  distant  copies  of  his  excellence.  When 
exhibited  by  him,  it  was  a  novelty  ;  and  has,  since,  been  always 
new,  as  well  as  always  delightful.  In  this  view,  it  is  formed  to 
engage  attention,  and  command  a  peculiar  regard. 

It  was  the  example  of  an  extraordinary  person;  who  taught 
wonderful  wisdom,  lived  a  wonderful  life,  and  wrought  wonder- 
ful miracles.  Such  a  person  naturally  compels,  beyond  any 
other,  our  admiration  and  respect ;  an  admiration,  mightily  en- 
hanced by  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  in  which  he  was 
born  and  lived ;  the  humble  education  which  he  received ;  the 
lowly  condition  and  character  of  those  with  whom  he  consorted ; 
the  superiority  of  his  precepts  and  life  to  those  of  all  who  went 
before  him;  and  their  total  opposition  to  those  of  his  own  con- 
temporaries. All  these  considerations  lead  us  to  a  full  and  af- 
fecting conviction,  that  his  wisdom  was  self-derived,  and  his  life 
the  mere  result  of  his  own  unrivalled  virtue.  Accordingly,  all 
these  facts  astonished  those,  who  lived  around  him ;  and  have 
filled  with  wonder  men  of  every  succeeding  age. 

The  example  of  Christ  was  an  example  of  benevolence  only*     All 
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his  emplojrments  were  directed  to  no  other  earthly  end,  than  the 
promotion  of  human  happiness.  His  miracles  were  directed  only 
to  such  objects,  as  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick,  giving 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  restoring  life  to  the  dead.  His  precepts, 
and  his  life,  terminated  in  illuminating  the  soul,  diminishing  the 
power  of  sin,  invigorating  virtue,  and  securing  the  salvation  of 
men. 

h  was  the  example^  ahoj  of  a  person  struggling  with  suffering 
and  sorrow ^  unceasing  obloquy  and  hitter  persecution.  The  hea- 
then could  say,  ^^  The  Gods  themselves  behold  not  a  nobler 
spectacle,  than  a  good  man,  firmly  enduring  Adversity."  Christ 
was  supremely  good ;  and  encountered  extreme  Adversity. 
The  patience  with  which  he  submitted,  and  the  firmness  with 
which  he  endured,  invest  his  character  with  a  greatness,  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel.  The  fire  of  persecution,  instead  of  consum- 
ing him,  merely  lent  its  gloomy  lustre,  to  show  the  splendour  of 
the  object,  which  it  surrounded. 

It  was  the  example  of  a  person^  employed  in  accomplishing  the 
greatest  worky  which  was  ever  done^  and  introducing  into  the  uni- 
verse the  most  extensive  good^  which  it  ever  beheld.  There  is  a 
moral  grandeur,  a  divine  sublimity,  in  this  employment  of  Christ* 
at  which  the  mind  gazes  with  wonder,  and  is  lost ;  which  Angels 
behold  with  amazement  and  rapture ;  and  which  eternity  itself 
will  hardly  be  able  to  unfold  to  a  created  understanding. 

//  is  the  example  of  a  person^  devoting  all  his  labours ^  and  under- 
going all  his  sufferings^  for  the  benefit  of  others  and  proffering  with 
an  open  hand  the  immense  good^  which  he  procured  at  an  immense 
price,  to  strangers ^  sinners,  apostates,  enemies  to  himself  and  chil- 
dren of  perdition.  Not  for  himself,  but  for  guilty,  ruined  men, 
he  was  bom,  lived,  laboured,  suffered  through  life,  and  expired 
on  the  cross.  To  every  one,  who  is  willing  to  be  like  him,  he 
shut  the  prison  of  woe,  and  opened  the  gates  of  heaven. 

//  is  an  example,  in  itself  pre-eminently  beautiful  and  lovely. 
His  meekness,  gentleness,  humility,  compassion,  and  universal 
sweetness  of  disposition,  are  not  less  distinguished,  than  his  great- 
ness and  glory.  Solomon,  beholding  his  character  in  distant  vi- 
sion, exclaimed,  He  is  the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  alto- 
gether lovely  f    David,  in  prophetic  view  of  the  excellence  of 
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his  life,  exclaimed,  Thou  art  fairtr  than  the  Sons  of  men.  Go» 
THE  Father,  beholding  him  with  infinite  complacency,  an- 
nounced his  character  to  the  worid  with  a  voice  from  heaven, 
TTiis  if  mjf  beloved  Son,  m  whom  I  «fii  well  pletued.  To  these 
divine  declarations  all  virtuous  beings  have  subjoined  their  Amen. 
Finally  J  ii  is  an  example,  in  which  divine  wisdom  and  excelltnct 
united  with  the  most  perfect  human  mind  ;  coinciding  with  all  its 
designs,  and  guiding  it  to  unmingled  excellence.  To  the  amia- 
bleness  and  beauty  of  the  most  finished  created  virtue,  were  su- 
peradded, and  united,  the  authority  and  greatness  of  the  Divini- 
ty, by  which  that  Mind  was  inhabited.  The  combination,  there- 
fore, was  a  combination  of  all  that  is  lovely  with  all  that  is  awful, 
exalted,  and  divine.  What  mind,  that  pan  be  persuaded  from 
•in,  must  not  this  Example  persuade  ?  What  mind,  that  can  be 
allured  to  holiness,  must  not  this  Example  allure  ? 
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f  justified  freely  hy  his  grace  through  the  redemption  that  tV 
Christ  Jesus.  Whom  Crod  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation^ 
rough  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
mission  of  sins ,  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  ofOod^ 
}  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness  ;  that  he  migh^ 
just,  and  the  Justifier  of  him,  which  believeth  in  Jesus* 

former  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider^  as  parts  of  the 
sthood  of  Christ, 
U  Holiness  of  his  character : 
ke  Sacrifice,  which  he  offered  for  sin :  and, 
U  Intercession  which  he  makes  for  sinners^ 
\e  first  of  these  subjects  has  been  examined  at  length.     Thr 
ent  discourse  shall  be  occupied  by  the  second. 
BB  Sacrifice  or  Christ  for  the  sins  of  men. 

considering  this  subject  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 

TheKature; 
>  The  Necessity ;  and, 

[.  The  Existence  ;  of  an  atonementfor  sin :.    - 
K  The  Manner,  in  which  if  was  performed:  and. 
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y.  Its  Extent. 

L  I  shall  attempt  to  show  the  Jfature  of  an  Atonemeni. 

The  word,  Atonement^  in  its  original  sense  always  denotes  some 
amends,  or  satisfaction,  for  the  neglect  of  some  duty,  or  the  com- 
mission of  some  fault ;  a  satisfaction,  with  which,  when  suppos- 
ed to  be  complete,  the  person  injured  ought  reasonably  to  be  con- 
tented, and  to  demand  of  the  offender  nothing  more  on  account 
of  his  transgression.  This  satisfaction  may,  in  certain  cases,  be 
made  by  the  offender  himself.  Whenever  he  has  owed  some 
piece  of  service,  and  this  was  all  he  has  owed,  he  may,  if  he  have 
failed  to  perform  this  duty,  atone  for  the  fault  by  a  future  ser- 
vice, which  he  did  not  owe  ;  and  which  is  equivalent  to  that  which 
he  neglected,  and  to  the  damage  occasioned  by  his  neglect.  A 
servant,  who  owes  an  estimated  day's  work  to  his  master,  every 
day,  may,  if  he  have  neglected  to  work  half  a  day,  atone,  thus,  for 
his  fault  by  such  future  labour,  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  extent 
of  his  neglect,  and  to  the  injury  occasioned  by  it  to  his  Master. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  atonement  respects  only  the 
fiiult,  which  has  been  committed.  The  Servant  owed  his  master 
so  much  labour.  The  payment  of  so  much  labour  would  be  a 
discharge,  therefore,  of  the  debt.  But  we  do  not  say,  that  the 
debt  in  this  case  is  atoned.  The  fault,  only,  which  has  been 
committed  in  neglecting,  or  refusing,  to  pay  in  the  proper  season, 
and  manner,  demands,  or  admits,  of  an  atonement.  In  every 
other  case  where  an  atonement  exists,  it  is  in  the  same  manner  a 
satisfaction  for  an  injury,  or  fault. 

In  some  cases,  the  party  offending  cannot  atone  for  his  offence, 
but  the  atonement,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  made  vicarioiLsly^  that 
is,  hy  the  intervention  of  a  third  person  between  the  offender  and  the 
offended.  Of  this  nature  is  every  case,  in  which  the  offender 
owes,  as  absolutely,  every  duty,  which  he  could  afterwards  per- 
form, as  he  owed  that,  the  non-performance  of  which  constituted 
his  fault.  In  this  case,  all  his  future  efforts  are  necessarily  due 
for  the  lime  being ;  and  can,  therefore,  never  become  a  satisfac- 
tion for  faults,  which  arc  past.  Amends  for  an  injury  can  never 
be  made  by  services,  which  arc  due  to  the  injured  person  on  other 
grounds,  and  the  refusal  of  which  would  constitute  a  new  injury. 
In  other  woixls,  they  must  be  services,  rendered  only  on  account 
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the  injury,  already  received.  He,  therefore,  who  owes  to  an- 
ler  all  his  services  for  himself,  can  never  become  the  means  of 
ning  to  him  for  the  faults  of  another.  In  all  cases  of  vicarious 
•nement,  the  Bubstitute  must  be  under  no  personal  obligation  to 
ider  the  services,  which  are  to  be  accepted  as  a  satisfaction  of 
principal ;  or  in  other  words  the  offender.  Nothing  is  more 
in,  than  that  what  is  due  for  himself  ,  cannot  be  transferred  to 
account  of  another. 

\n  every  case  of  personal,  or  vicarious,  atonement,  the  services 
dered  must  be  of  such  value  ;  as  to  become  a  reasonable,  and 
Ij  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  :  all,  that  justice  can  fairly 
nand,  or  render:  such,  as  will  place  the  person  injured  in  as 
mI  a  situation,  as  that,  which  preceded  the  injury.  Where 
injury  has  been  great,  therefore,  or  multiplied,  the  services 
Bt  also  be  proportionally  great. 

tn  atonement  for  a  crime^  committed  against  a  Government^  of 
f  kind,  supposes  the  offender j  if  he  is  to  receive  the  benefit  ofit^ 
»#  pardoned.  In  this  case*  it  must  be  such,  as  to  leave  the  Go- 
lunent  in  as  good  a  state,  as  firm,  as  honourable,  as  easify  and 
ely  efficacious  in  its  future  operations,  after  the  offender  is 
tloned,  as  it  would  have  been,  if  be  had  been  punished  with 
ict  justice.  Tn  no  other  manner  can  it  become  a  satisfaction 
the  injury.  If  all  the  services  of  the  offender,  in  this  case, 
re  due  to  the  Government,  after  his  crime  was  committed  ;  it 
aid  be  impossible  for  the  atonement  to  be  made,  unless  by 
ither  person. 

Un  is  a  crime,  committed  against  the  Government  of  God.  All 
services  of  sinners  are  owed  to  God,  for  the  time  being.  No 
ire  services  of  any  sinner,  therefore,  can  be  any  satisfaction 
his  past  sins.  If  an  atonement  be  made  in  th(is  case,  then,  it 
St  be  made  by  a  substitute  ;  and  this  substitute  must  be  able 
■ender  services,  of  sufficient  value  to  repair  the  injury  done. 
the  performance  of  these  services  he  must  leave  the  Divine 
vemment  as  firm,  as  honourable,  as  efficacious  in  its  opera- 
is,  after  the  atonement  is  made,  as  it  was  before  the  crime 
s  committed. 

twill,  perhaps,  be  objected  here,  that  the  Divine  Government 
inot  become  less  firm,  or  less  honourable,  than  it  originally 
ioh.  If.  4R 
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was ;  because  it  is  supported  in  its  full  strength  by  Infinite  pow- 
er and  wisdom.  To  this  objection  I  answer,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  God  over  his  moral  creatures  is  a  moral  Government ; 
that  is,  a  Government  of  rules  and  motives ;  or  of  laws,  rewards, 
and  punishments.  Such  a  Government,  even  in  the  hand  of  Om- 
ni|K)tence,  may  become  weak  and  inefilcacious,  in  the  view  of 
its  subjects.  A  law,  which,  after  it  has  been  violated,  is  not 
vindicated  by  punishing  the  violator,  loses,  of  course,  a  part  of 
its  authority.  A  moral  Governor  will  cease  to  be  regarded  with 
veneration,  if,  when  he  is  insulted  by  his  subjects,  he  does  not  in- 
flict on  them  the  proper  punishment.  A  Government  of  fmn 
power  may  be  upheld  in  its  full  strength  by  the  exercise  of  pow- 
er only.  But  a  moral  Government  cannot  be  thus  preserved, 
unless  the  motives  to  obedience  are  continued,  to  the  view  of  its 
subjects,  in  their  full  force.  An  atonement  for  sin,  therefore, 
that  is,  a  complete  atonement,  must  be  such,  as  to  leave  these  mo- 
tives wholly  unimpaired.  It  must  consist  of  such  services,  as, 
whatever  else  may  be  their  nature,  will,  after  the  .sinners  .are 
pardoned,  leave  the  Government  of  God  in  no  degree  less  ve« 
nerablc,  less  efficacious,  or  less  likely  to  be  punctually  obeyed, 
than  before  the  sins  were  conmiitted.  As  these  sins  have  been 
numerous,  and  very  great;  it  is  further  evident,  that  the  ser> 
vices,  rendered  as  a  satisfaction  for  them,  must  be  of  great  value. 

II.  /  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  J>tecess%ty  of  an  Atonement. 

In  order  to  understand  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  I  forewarn 
my  hearers  that  it  is  a  part,  of  high  importance  to  the  subject  it- 
5!>c]f,  and  to  all  just  views  of  the  Christian  system,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  bring  up  to  view  the  state  of  man,  as  a  transgressor 
of  the  divine  law. 

The  language  of  this  law,  and  its  only  language,  was,  Ht  that 
doth  these  things  shall  live  by  them.  This  do,  and  thou  shait  live* 
Cursed  is  every  one,  that  continueth  not  in  all  things,  VMritten  in  the 
book  of  the  Law,  to  do  them.  This  law  God  published,  as  the 
rule,  by  which  his  own  infinite  wisdom  and  rectitude  determined 
to  govern  the  world.  Of  course,  it  is  a  right  and  just  rule.  Of 
course  also,  it  is  a  rule,  which  the  same  wisdom  and  rectitude  are 
pledged  to  maintain  in  its  full  force.  The  very  reasons,  for  which 
it  was  enacted,  require  with  their  full  strength,  that  it  should  be 
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abo  maintained.  If  it  was  wise  and  right  to  enact  it,  it  was 
equally  wise  and  right  to  maintain  it.  If  to  enact  it  was  the  dic- 
tate of  Infinite  wisdom  and  rectitude ;  to  maintain  it  must  equally 
be  the  dictate  of  the  same  attributes. 

If  these  observations  be  admitted ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
cannot  be  refused  an  admission  ;  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  no 
sinner  can  be  forgiven,  consistently  with  this  law,  or  the  honour 
of  the  Lawgiver,  unless  on  the  ground  of  an  Atonement.  In  the 
law  he  had  declared,  that  the  soul  which  smneth  shall  die.  To 
pardon  the  sinner,  without  any  change  from  that  state  of  things, 
which  existed  when  the  law  was  published,  would  be  to  declare, 
by  declining  to  carry  the  sentence  of  the  law  into  execution,  that 
Infinite  wisdom  and  rectitude  had  formed  new  views  concerning 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  the  demerit  of  the  sinner ;  views, 
contrary  to  those,  with  which  the  law  was  published.  When  the 
law  was  published,  God  declared,  that  the  sinner  should  die. 
Now  he  must  declare,  by  pardoning  the  sinner,  that  he  should 
not  die.  Yet  no  change  in  the  state  of  things  had  taken  place ; 
nor  is  any  supposed  to  have  taken  place ;  to  occasion  this  change 
in  the  divine  conduct.  No  reason  is  even  supposed,  why  the 
conduct  of  God  should  be  thus  changed.  The  change  itself 
most)  of  course,  be  wanton,  causeless,  and  disgraceful  to  the  di- 
vine character.  If  the  law  was  originally  just,  it  was  now  just. 
Justice,  therefore,  required  the  execution  of  its  penalty  upon 
every  transgressor.  In  pardoning  the  transgressor,  God  would 
declare,  that  the  law  was  not  just ;  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
declaration,  which  he  made  of  its  justice,  when  he  published  it, 
as  the  rule,  by  which  he  intended  to  govern  the  world.  If  the 
Law  was  originally  wise ;  it  must  now  be  wise  to  execute  it. 
But  in  pardoning  the  sinner  God  must  declare,  that  the  execution 
of  the  Law  was  *taot  consistent  with  wisdom.  If  the  Law  was 
originally  good;  that  is,  formed  by  a  benevolent  mind,  so  as  to 
promote  benevolent  purposes;  it  was  now  equally  good.  But 
in  pardoning  the  sinner  God  must  declare,  that  the  execution  of 
the  law  was  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  benevolence.  The 
change,  therefore,  manifested  in  the  divine  character,  and  con- 
duct, by  pardoning  the  sinner,  where  no  change  of  circumstances 
existed  to  justify  it.  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  great  and  essen- 
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tial ;  no  less  than  God's  denying  himself;  and,  on  the  otheri 
would  be  causeless,  weak,  and  contemptible.  Can  such  a  change 
be  attributed,  even  in  thought,  to  the  immutable  and  perfect  Je- 
hovah ? 

In  the  Law,  God  had  manifested  an  infinite  love  to  holiness, 
and  an  infinite  hatred  to  sin ;  or,  if  the  language  should  be  pre- 
ferred, a  supreme  love  to  the  one,  and  a  supreme  hatred  to  the 
other.  But,  to  pardon  the  sinner,  without  any  change  in  the 
state  of  things,  would  be  to  treat  the  sinner  and  the  faithful  sub- 
ject exactly  in  the  same  manner ;  or  to  treat  the  sinner  in  the 
same  manner,  as  if  he  had  faithfully  obeyed.  Declarations, 
made  by  conduct,  are  altogether  the  most  solemn  and  efficacious 
of  all  declarations.  In  this  conduct,  therefore,  God  would  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  declare,  that  he  regarded  holiness  and  sia 
alike ;  because  he  treated  the  sinner  and  the  saint  alike ;  and 
that  neither  of  them  was  an  object  of  his  serious  regard.  The 
views  of  a  lawgiver  are  always  expressed  in  the  whole  of  his  Go- 
vernment, taken  together ;  and  from  this  cannot  but  be  distinct- 
ly understood.  If  his  Laws  are  unwise ;  he  will  be  pronounced 
to  be  unwise.  If  his  administration  be  unwise ;  he  will  be  con- 
sidered as  sustaining  the  same  character.  If  either  of  them  be 
unjust ;  he  will  be  pronounced  to  be  unjust.  If  they  be  incon- 
sistent ;  inconsistency  will  necessarily  be  attributed  to  his  cha- 
racter. How  perfect  a  violation  would  this  conduct  be  of  the  at- 
tributes of  justice,  wisdom,  and  immutability? 

At  the  same  time,  all  subjects  of  the  Divine  Government  would 
be  encouraged  lo  disobedience  by  these  proofs  of  a  changeable, 
weak,  and  inconsistent  character.  Angels,  we  know,  can  diso- 
bey. This  is  complete  [)roof,  that  all  inferior  creatures  are  ca- 
pable of  the  same  disobedience.  Angels  have  disobeyed ;  when, 
at  loiifsi,  they  supposed  the  law  to  mean  exactly  what  it  threat- 
eud ;  and  without  the  least  hope,  founded  on  any  declaration  of 
God,  of  any  possible  exemption  from  the  penalty,  actually  de- 
nounced. Man  also  disobeyed  in  the  same  circumstances.  Both 
also  revolted,  when,  antecedently,  they  had  been  only,  and  per- 
fectly, holy.  In  these  facts  we  have  complete  evidence,  that  no 
t'lass  of  holy  beings  is  secure  from  disobedience,  even  under  a 
iaw,  which  givc^  not  a  single  encouragement  of  escape  to  those 
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who  disobey.  Should  such  encouragement,  then,  be  holden  out 
by  the  actual  forgiveness,  much  more  by  the  universal  forgive- 
ness, of  the  penitent,  without  an  atonement,  who  might  not  be 
expected  to  rebel  ?  Who,  when  temptation  powerfully  assailed, 
and  the  wish  to  sin  was  strongly  excited,  would  not  feel  assured 
of  his  own  future  repentance,  and  his  consequent  safety  from 
future  punishment? 

Of  such  beings,  as  men  now  are,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
they  themselves  furnish  ample  proof  of  what  might  be  rationally 
expected  under  such  a  dispensation.  This  will  appear,  if  we 
consider, 

l8t«  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  completely  opened  the 
door,  for  the  exemption  of  all  penitents  fromi  the  punishment, 
threatened  by  the  law ;  and  yet,  that  the  number  of  those,  who 
really  repent,  is  ordinarily  very  small,  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  those,  who  transgress. 

3dly.  That  not  even  one  of  these  becomes  a  penitent,  of  his 
own  accord;  as  the  Scriptures  abundantly  assure  us;  but  as- 
sumes this  character,  only  in  consequence  of  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  his  heart. 

3dly.  That,  of  this  number,  few,  very  few,  are  ever  awakened, 
or  convinced,  by  the  encouragements  and  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  but  almost  all  by  the  denunciations  of  the  law.  The  bless- 
ings of  immortality,  the  glories  of  heaven,  are  usually,  to  say  the 
least,  preached,  with  little  efficacy,  to  an  assembly  of  sinners. 
I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  dull,  inattentive,  and  sleepy, 
such  an  assembly  has  been,  amidst  the  strongest  representations 
of  these  Divine  subjects,  combining  the  most  vivid  images  with 
a  vigorous  style,  and  an  impressive  elocution. 

4thly.  That  those  persons,  who  disbelieve  a  future  punishment, 
are  distinguished  by  a  licentiousness  of  character,  even  beyond 
other  licentious  men.  Kcpentance,  and  religion,  are  certainly 
never  seen  by  the  common  eye  among  infidels,  or  univcrsalists  ; 
and  no  revival  of  religion,  no  considerable  prevalence  of  reli- 
gion, has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  the  consequence  of  preaching 
Unitarian  doctrines. 

All  these  arc  direct  prools.  that  men,  who  now  sin  so  exten- 
sively, and  perseverinijly,  wonUl.  if  the  denunciations  of  the  Law 
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were  proved  to  be  false,  by  the  extension  of  forgiveness  to  sin- 
ners without  an  atonement,  sin  with  a  harder  heart,  with  a  bolder 
hand,  and  throughout  a  more  uniformly  guilty  life. 

Restraint  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  law,  and  every  govern* 
ment:  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  ^  but  no  further ,  being  invariably 
the  language  of  both.  All  restraint  is  a  hindrance  of  inclination ; 
a  prohibition  of  the  indulgence  of  desire.  In  itself,  it  is  always 
regarded  as  an  evil ;  and  is  really  such,  whenever  it  does  not  pre- 
vent some  other  evil  or  accomplish  some  good.  Adam,  in  a  state 
of  innocence,  in  the  end  considered  the  prohibition  of  the  forbid- 
den tree  as  an  evil.  We,  with  sinful  propensities  only,  should 
undoubtedly  regard,  and  naturally  do  in  fact  regard,  every  re- 
stTdint  in  the  same  manner.  If,  then,  God  were  not  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  us  for  our  transgressions,  but  were 
to  forgive  the  sinner  without  an  atonement,  we  should  undoubt- 
edly sin,  not  only  invariably,  but  with  a  boldness,  constancy,  and 
extent,  not  often  seen,  even  in  this  guilty  world. 

If  any  person  should  think  this  conclusion  harsh,  and  severe; 
let  him  remember  how  soon  after  the  apostasy  mankind,  in  the 
possession  of  long  life,  and  abundant  enjoyments,  forgot  the  loss 
of  their  immortality ;  and  corrupted  themselves,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  infinitely  benevolent  Author  of  their  being  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  sweep  away  the  whole  human  race,  except  one  family, 
with  the  besom  of  Destruction,  Let  him  remember  how  little  re- 
formation followed  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  or 
the  terrible  plagues  of  Egypt.  Let  him  remember,  that  the  Is- 
raelites worshipped  a  calf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Simit  ;  and  sunk 
into  all  the  abominations  of  the  Canaanites,  as  soon  as  the  genera- 
tion, which  destroyed  them,  had  gone  to  the  grave.  Let  him  re- 
member, that,  amid  all  the  judgments,  and  mercies,  which  they 
received,  they  apostatized  from  God,  at  the  end  of  every  little  pe- 
riod, and  were  finally  given  up,  as  hopeless,  to  captivity  and  ruin. 
Let  him  remember,  that  their  descendants  crucified  Christ; 
and  that,  after  the  sufferings  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  those 
extreme,  they  are  still  unbelieving,  impenitent,  and  harder  than 
the  nether  millstone.  Let  him  remember,  finally,  how  soon  the 
Christian  world  itself  degenerated  into  idolatry,  impurity,  persc- 
'.  iirion,  fore^ctfulness  of  God,  a  general  conniption  of  Christianity, 
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and  a  general  dissolution  of  morals.  With  these  things  in  his 
view,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  think  the  conclusion,  which 
I  have  drawn,  either  unwarrantable,  or  unkind. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  although  all  these  evils  might  indeed 
iakeplace^  if  Ood  shotdd  pardon  sinners  without  repentance  }  still 
the  forgiveness  of  penitents  involves  no  such  consequence*  To 
this  allegation,  which  I  believe  to  be  made  by  almost  every  hu- 
man heart,  I  answer, 

1st.  JTu  threatening  of  the  law  against  transgression  is  abso' 
hUt.  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die.  In  this  threatening  there  is 
no  mention,  and  plainly  no  admission,  of  repentance,  as  the 
foundation  of  escape  to  the  transgressor.  If  an  exception  was 
intended  to  be  made  in  fisivour  of  the  penitent;  why  was  it  not 
expressed,  or  at  least  hinted,  by  the  law  ?  There  is  not,  that  I 
know,  a  single  intimation,  of  this  nature,  in  any  of  the  expres- 
aions,  which  it  contains*  Should  it  be  said,  that,  although  this  ex- 
ception is  not  made  in  the  words  of  the  law  itself  yet  it  is  suffi* 
ciendy  declared  in  the  Comments  on  the  law,  given  us  by  Moses 
and  the  succeeding  prophets ;  I  answer,  that,  wherever  these  Com- 
mentators speak  of  repentance,  as  connected  with  our  escape  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  they  speak  of  it,  either  as  connected  with  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  or  not.  If  they  mention  it  as  connected 
with  this  atonement ;  then  the  Objector  will  be  obliged  to  admit, 
that  the  atonement  itself  is  the  foundation  of  the  Penitent's  escape. 
If  they  do  not  speak  of  it  as  connected  with  the  atonement,  then 
it  follows,  that  the  penitent  is  pardoned,  ttnder  the  law^  or  legal  dis- 
fensatian.  An  act  of  pardon  is  an  act  of  grace ;  and  no  act  is 
mcve  eminently  gracious,  or  free.  To  this  grace  the  Gospel  can 
add,  and  does  in  fietct  add,  nothing  material.  Grace,  therefore, 
came,  according  to  this  supposition,  originally  by  Moses,  and  not 
by  Christ,  and  the  Oospel  is  not  the  good  news,  or  the  glad  ti- 
Jbngs  of  the  grace  of  Crod;  as  it  is  often  styled  by  the  writers  ol 
it;  because  the  tidings  which  it  professes  to  bring,  were  long  be- 
fore published  by  the  law. 

Further,  it  will  not  be  in  this  case  true,  that  heaven  and  earth 
shall  sooner  pass  away^  than  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  of  the  law  shall 
pass,  ttntil  all  be  fulfilled^  Not  only  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  but  the 
whole  penal  sontrnre,  of  tho  law  is.  according  to  this  scheme,  loft. 
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and  will  for  ever  be  left,  unfulfilled ;  without  any  other  reason  to 
forbid  its  fulfilment,  beside  what  existed,  and  was  known  to  ex- 
ist, at  the  time,  when  it  was  published  to  the  world. 

2dly.  The  absolute  threatening  of  the  law  was  denounced  by  God 
in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  perfections^  When  he  denounced  it, 
therefore,  in  this  manner,  that  is,  unconditionally,  he  acted  wise* 
ly  and  justly.  The  denunciation  he  intended  cither  to  execute, 
or  not.  If  he  did  not  intend  to  execute  it,  he  acted,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  discern,  insincerely ;  because  in  publishing  it  be  de- 
clared, that  he  would  do  what  he  intended  not  to  do.  If  he  in- 
tended to  execute  it,  he  will  certainly  execute  it ;  because  no 
reason  exists,  in  the  case  supposed,  to  forbid  the  execution,  which 
did  not  exist  in  his  view,  when  he  published  the  threatening.  It 
will  not  be  denied,  that  he  foresaw  every  instance  of  repentance, 
which  would  afterwards  be  exhibited  by  mankind.  As  God  is 
immutable ;  it  must,  at  the  least,  be  conceded,  that  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  change  his  determinations,  in  any  case,  especially  a 
case  of  such  importance,  where  no  reason  whatever  exists  for 
the  change,  beside  those,  which  existed  when  the  determinatioo 
was  made. 

3dly.  The  repentance  of  the  sinner  cannot  be  an  atonement  for 
his  crime.  Repentance  consists  in  sorrow  for  sin ;  confession  of 
it ;  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  God  in  punishing  it ; 
resolutions  of  future  obedience  ;  and  actual  reformation.  These 
things  undoubtedly  constitute  an  important  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sinner;  but  they  alter  not  the  nature,  or  degree,  of 
the  guilt  which  he  has  already  incurred.  For  this  he  is  condemn- 
ed ;  and  for  this,  even  according  to  his  own  penitential  views, 
ho  has  merited  punishment.  In  what  manner  does  his  present 
penitence  atfect  this  guilt?  Certainly  in  no  such  sense,  as  to 
lessen  its  degree,  or  desert  of  punishment.  In  what  manner, 
then,  can  it  prevent  him  from  being  punished?  Plainly  in  none, 
except  that,  which  will  make  amends  for  the  evils,  which  he  has 
committed ;  the  dishonour,  which  he  has  done  to  the  law,  and 
government,  of  God.  But  what  is  therein  his  repentance,  which 
can  make  these  amends  ?  In  what  manner  will  it  discover,  that 
the  character  of  God,  in  threatening  punishment  to  his  sins,  and 
declining,  on  account  of  a  repentance  originally  foreseen,  to  in- 
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:t  that  punishment,  was  the  same  character ;  or  that  God,  when 
threatened  the  punishment,  and  vrhen  he  refused  to  execute 
regarded  holiness  and  sin  in  one  unohangeable  manner  ?  Will 
MXTOw  for  sin  make  it  cease  to  be  sin  ?  Will  the  confession 
bis  guilt  make  him  cease  to  be  guilty  ?  Will  his  acknowledg- 
nt  of  the  justice  of  the  punishment,  which  he  has  deserved, 
ke  it  cease  to  be  just  ?  Will  his  resolutions  of  amendment,  or 
actual  reformation,  efface,  or  lessen,  the  guilt  of  his  past  life  ? 
me  of  these  things  will,  I  suppose,  be  pretended.  How,  then, 
)  the  repentance  of  a  sinner  become  a  proper  ground  for  his 
giveness,  and  acceptance  f  If  he  is  actually  forgiven,  on  this 
mnd,  it  cannot  but  be  seen,  and  will  with  truth  be  said,  that 
d  in  the  formation,  and  the  administration,  of  his  law  has  act- 
inconsistently  ;  and  that  either  the  law  was  unjust  and  unrea- 
lable,  or  that  his  failure  to  execute  it  was  unwise  and  disho- 
irable  to  himself.  For  this  evil,  which,  for  aught  that  ap- 
irs,  may  be  great  beyond  any  assignable  limit,  this  scheme 
Dishes,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  remedy. 

But  St  may  be  further  asked,  Wtndd  it  not  be  more  konourabU 
Godj  or  at  least  equally  honourable^  to  forgive  the  penitent^  with" 
an  Atonement  f  Whence  is  it^  that  sufferingj  or  punishment, 
omes  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  his  glory  in  the  Oovem* 
ni  of  the  Universe  F 

To  these  questions  I  answer,  that  it  ill  becomes  a  creature  of 
itefday  to  employ  himself  in  contriving  a  government  for  the 
liverse ;  or  a  system  of  regulations,  by  which  the  Author  of 
I  Universe  may  direct  his  immense  and  eternal  administration. 
en  to  understand  that  state  of  things,  which  really  exists,  is, 
a  few  instances  only,  possible  for  us;  and,  in  almost  all,  utter- 
transcends  the  extent  of  our  faculties.  A  little  child  would  be 
y  absurdly  employed  in  contriving  a  system  of  government 
s  kingdom,  or  in  forming  decisions  concerning  the  wisdom  or 
ly,  the  justice  or  injustice,  by  which  it  was  governed.  The 
liverse  is  more  disproportioned  to  the  powers  of  a  man,  than  a 
igdom  to  those  of  a  child  ;  and  the  government  of  God  as  ab- 
utely  transcends  the  comprehension  of  an  Angel,  as  that  of  a 
nee  exceeds  the  understanding  of  a  child.  An  attempt  to  an- 
er  these  questions,  thrroforc;  must  bo,  and  from  the  nature  of 
Vol.  it  40 
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the  case  be  seen  to  be,  lame,  imperfect,  and  in  many  respect! 
unsatisfactory.  Nothing  more  can  be  expected  on  this  subject 
by  a  sober  man,  than  a  removal,  or  diminution,  of  some  of  the 
most  obvious  doubts ;  and  even  this,  perhaps,  may  be  attempted 
in  vain.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  difficulties, 
attendant  upon  our  inquiries  in  the  present  case,  arise,  not  from 
any  perceptible  absurdity  of  what  we  know,  but  from  the  mere 
inexplicablenoss  of  what  we  do  not  know;  from  the  nature  oftkt 
subject^  in  itself  free  from  all  absurdity,  but  incomprehensible  by 
such  minds  as  ours. 

With  these  things  premised,  I  will  suggest,  as  a  direct,  but 
partial,  answer  to  these  inquiries,  the  following  observations. 

1  St.  fVe  are  prejudiced  judges  of  this  subject.  Our  own  case, 
and  that  a  case  immensely  interesting  to  us,  is  concerned.  Where 
we  have  interests  depending,  of  very  moderate  importance,  our 
judgments  usually  are  partial.  Here  they  must  of  course  be  ex- 
tremely partial. 

2dly.  Ml  government  of  the  Universe  can  become  the  charmeter 
of  the  Creator  J  except  a  moral  govemmentm  A  government  if 
force  would  be  obviously  destitute  of  any  moral  excellence,  or 
any  intellectual  glory.  The  ruler,  so  far  as  he  was  obeyed, 
would  be  obeyed  only  from  fear,  and  never  from  confidence,  or 
love.  This  is  the  obedience  of  a  slave  ;  as  the  government  would 
be  that  of  a  tyrant.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  words,  to 
prove,  that  in  this  case  the  ruler  could  never  be  reverenced,  nor 
loved,  by  his  subjects  ;  or  that  his  subjects  could  never  be  vir- 
tuous and  amiable  in  themselves,  or  loved  and  approved  by  him. 

3dly.   The  Law  of  God  is,  and  must  of  necessity  be,  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion for  an  immense  multitude  of  beings j  that  is,  for  the  whole  in- 
telligetit  Universe,  throughout  eternity.     The  wise  and  perfect  re- 
gulation of  this  vast  kingdom  cannot  but  require  a  course  of  ad- 
ministration, in  many  respects  difierent  from  that,  by  which  a 
little  part  of  this  kuigdom  might,  perhaps,  be  effectually  govern- 
ed.     Regulations,   also,   v/hich  are   to  extend  their  influence 
through  eternity,  must  of  course  differ  from  those,  whose  influ- 
ence is  confined  to  a  little  period  of  lime.     Particularly, 

4thly.  The  Motives  to  obedience  must  be  greats  uniform,  alwdf* 
present^  and  always  operative.     We  well  know  by  familiar  expc- 
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rimce,  that  a  little  State  can  be  kept  in  order  bjr  what  is  com- 
■Mmly  called  a  very  gentle  administration  :  that  is,  the  govern- 
■lent  may  consist  of  mild  laws,  holding  out  motives  to  obedience 
tf  moderate  efficacy,  and  an  administration  of  those  laws,  pre- 
flenting  by  its  gentleness  similar  motives.  Whereas  a  great  em- 
pire, containing  vast  multitudes  of  people,  can  be  successfully 
Dontroiled,  only  by  what  is  called  a  more  vigorous  or  energetic 
government ;  inducing  obedience  by  more  poweriul  motives,  ad- 
hessed  unceasingly  to  every  subject,  both  in  the  laws  and  in  the 
idministration.  The  degree,  to  which  these  motives  need  to  be 
iKtended  in  the  government  of  the  universe,  can  be  comprehend- 
ed  only  by  an  unlimiterl  understanding.  * 

6thly«  All  motives  to  obedience  are  comprised  in  natural  good 
md  natural  evil ;  that  is,  in  enjoyment  and  suffering*  As  a  mo- 
■^  government  influences  only  by  motives,  and  only  in  this  way 
smerves  the  peace,  and  ensures  the  happiness,  6f  those  who 
>bey  ;  it  is  plain,  that  these  motives,  found  in  enjoyment  and  suf- 
*ering,  must  in  such  a  kingdom,  as  this,  possess,  if  its  peace  and 
lappiness  are  to  be  secured,  very  great  power ;  power,  sufficient 
o  accomplish  the  end.  How  great  the  suffering,  or  the  enjoy- 
nent,  proposed  by  the  law,  and  produced  by  the  administration, 
18  motives  to  obedience  and  disobedience,  must  be,  God  only 
:an  determine. 

6th!y.  A  great  part  of  all  the  motives  to  obediencey  in  such  a 
jfovemmentj  is  presented  by  the  Uniformity ^  and  ex€u:tness,  of  the 
administration.  No  State,  in  the  present  world,  is  ever  well  go- 
remed ;  is  ever  orderly,  peaceful,  and  happy ;  under  an  adminis- 
tration inconsistent  with  itself;  an  administration  at  one  time  ri- 
pd,  at  another  lax ;  at  one  time  severe,  at  another  indulgent. 
Fbis  is  proverbially  acknowledged.  Such  a  government  of  the 
Universe  would,  not  improbably  within  a  little  time,  throw  its  af- 
fairs into  confusion,  and  involve  its  inhabitants  in  very  extensive 
evil,  if  not  in  absolute  ruin.  If  the  law  of  God,  then,  were  not 
x>  be  executed,  unless  occasionally;  if  its  peq^ties  were  not  in- 
licted  on  penitents ;  this  inconsistency  would  be  seen  in  all  its 
sxtent,  and  be  productive  of  all  its  evil  consequences.  But  this 
H>uld  not  be  honourable  to  God ;  nor,  as  if  would  seem,  useful 
!0  his  Intelligent  kingdom. 
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7lhly.  7%e  law  of  (rod  is  formed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  ensure^ 
if  obeyed^  the  supreme  glory  of  his  character,  and  the  highest  hap* 
piness  of  his  subjects.  Nothing  can  be  so  honourable  to  God,  ai 
to  sit  at  the  head  of  an  immense  and  an  eternal  kingdom,  composed 
of  subjects,  who  lave  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  each  other  as 
themselves  ;  a  kingdom,  therefore,  of  perfect  order,  harmony,  and 
rectitude.  But  these  immense  blessings  are  secured,  as  well  as 
generated,  by  this  law.  A  law  of  such  importance  can  neither 
be  given  up,  nor  changed  in  any  manner,  consistently  with'  the 
honour  of  God. 

8thly.  The  advent  of  Christ  is  every  where  exhibited,  as  fraught 
with  peculiar  blessings  to  mankind.  It  was  published  by  the 
Angel  to  the  Bethlehem  shepherds,  as  an  event,  the  news  of  which 
were  good  tidings  of  great  joy.  It  was  sung  by  his  heavenly 
companions,  as  the  foundation,  and  source,  of  glory  to  God  in  tki 
highest,  peace  on  earthy  and  good-will  towards  men.  But  if  Christ 
did  not  make  an  atonement  for  sin,  it  will  be  difficult ;  I  pre- 
sume it  will  be  impossible  ;  to  point  out,  or  to  conceive,  in  what 
respect  his  advent  was  of  such  importance,  either  to  the  glory  of 
God,  or  to  the  good  of  mankind.  On  this  ground,  he  certainly 
was  not  the  means  of  pardon  to  men  ;  because  they  are  pardoned 
without  his  interference.  He  was  not  the  means,  even  oipuhlish* 
ing  this  pardon  ;  for  it  had  been  published  long  before,  and  am- 
ply ;  by  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  ^  broken  heart,  ami 
a  contrite  spirit,  says  David,  thou  wilt  not  despise*  Let  the  wick- 
ed forsake  his  way^  says  Isaiah,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts  ;  and  let  him  turn  to  the  Lord,  for  he  will  have  mercy  on 
him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon. 

If  Christ  made  an  Atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind ;  all  the 
rnngnifirent  expressions  concerning  his  mission,  and  character, 
ihc  declarations,  that  he  is  the  only  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and 
that  thfre  is  Salvation  in  no  other  j  are  easily  understood;  if  not, 
1  am  unable  to  see  how  they  can  be  explained.  Particularly,  1 
am  unable  to  discern  how  God  is  so  solemnly  said  to  be  pecu- 
liarly glorified  by  the  mission  of  Christ :  for,  according  to  this 
scheme,  he  was  sent  for  no  purpose,  which  had  not  been  accom- 
plished before ;  and  which  might  not,  for  aught  that  appears,  have 
been  accomplished  aftprwaitls,  without  his  appearance  in  the 
world. 
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jBeif^  juMtiJUd  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  thai  ie 
m  Christ  Jeeus.  Whom  God  hath  set  'forth  to  be' a  propitmtian 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past  ^  through  the  forbearance  qfOod. 
To  declare^  I  say  3  at  this  time  his  righteousness  ;  that  he  m^;ht 
be  just  J  and  the  Justifier  ofhim^  which  believeth  m  Jesus. 

In  the  last  sermon,  I  proposed  to  discourse  on  the  Atonement  of 
Christy  under  the  following  heads ; 

I.  J%e  Jiaturey 

II.  7%e  /Necessity,  and, 

III.  7%e  Existence ,  of  an  Atonement  for  sin : 

IV.  7%6  Manner^  in  which  it  was  performed :  and, 

V.  Its  Extent. 

The  two  first  of  these  I  considered  sufficiently  in  that  discourse. 
The  three  last  I  propose  to  examine  at  the  present  time ;  and 
shall  proceed,  without  any  preliminary  remarks  to  show. 
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III.  The  Existence  of  an  Atonement  for  sin. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  here,  that,  as  all  our  know- 
ledge of  this  subject  is  revealed,  all  proofs  of  the  £aict  in  ques- 
tion must  be  derived  from  Revelation.  The  proofs,  which  1 
shall  allege,  I  shall  arrange  under  the  following  heads : 

1  St.  TTiose  passages  of  Scripture^  which  speak  of  Christ  as  a 
Propitiation  for  sin. 

These  are  the  Text,  1  John  ii.  2,  and  1  John  iv.  10.  Of  these, 
the  Text  first  claims  our  consideration.  In  the  text  it  is  declar- 
ed, that  God  has  set  forth  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation*  The  word, 
here  rendered  propitiation j  is  iXa^i};iov.  This  word  is  used  only 
twic^  in  the  Greek  Testament ;  viz.  in  the  text,  and  Hebrew 
ix.  5.  Its  proper  meaning  is  the  propitiatory ^  or  mercy-seat ;  as 
it  is  rendered  in  the  latter  passage.  The  mercy-seat,  in  tbe  ta- 
bernacle and  temple,  was  the  place,  where  God  manifested  him- 
self^ peculiarly,  by  the  Shechinahj  or  visible  symbol  of  his  pre- 
sence; heard  the  prayers,  and  accepted  the  offerings,  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  dispensed  to  them  his  mercy,  in  answer  to  their  suppli- 
cations. The  mercy-seat,  we  ar^  taught  in  the  text,  was  a  fype, 
of  which  Christ,  the  true  iKa/e^gw/^  was  the  antitype*  In  him  God 
hears  our  prayers,  and  dispenses  his  own  mercy  to  us.  The 
mercy-seat,  the  place  where  God  exhibited  himself  as  thus  pro- 
pitious to  mankind,  was  itself  a  mere  shadow,  or  symbol,  denot- 
ing Christ;  the  means,  by  which  he  is  rendered  propitious. 
Although  the  word  differs,  therefore,  from  that,  used  in  the  other 
passages  mentioned,  the  meaning  is  the  same.  It  is  accordingly 
rendered  in  the  same  manner  by  the  translators. 

A  propitiation  for  sin  is  the  means,  by  which  God  is  rendered 
merciful  to  sinners.  Christ  is  here  declared  to  be  this  propitia- 
tion. -  But  the  only  possible  sense,  in  which  Christ  can  have  be- 
come the  means  of  rendering  God  merciful  to  sinners,  is  by  mak- 
ing an  atonement  for  them.  This  Atonement  I  have  explained 
to  consist  in  making  sufficient  amends  for  the  faults,  which  they 
have  committed,  and  placing  the  law,  and  government,  of  God  in 
such  a  situation,  that  when  sinners  are  pardoned  both  shall  be 
equally  honourable,  and  efficacious,  as  before.  The  motives  to 
obedience,  also,  must  in  no  degree  be  lessened.  Further  the 
f'haracter  ofGod,  when  pardoning  sinners,  must  appear  perfectly 
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consistent  with  itself  and  exactly  expressed  by  the  law.  Final- 
ly, God  must  be  seen  to  be  no  less  opposed  to  sin,  and  no  leas 
delighted  with  holiness,  than  when  the  law  was  formed. 

This  doctrine  is  completely  established  by  the  text.  God  is 
here  said  to  have  set  forth  Christ  to  declare  his  righteousness^  or, 
as  it  is  better  rendered  by  Macknight^foraproofofhis  ovm  right- 
iousness  in  passing  by  the  sins^  which  were  htfore  committed^ 
through  the  forbearance  of  God;  for  a  proof  also^ofhis  righteous- 
ness^ at  the  present  time^  in  order  that  he  may  be  jt4st,  when  justi- 
fying Atm,  who  believeth  in  Jesus.  In  this  passage,  the  end,  for 
which  Christ  was  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  is  asserted  to  be, 
ihat  Christ  might  declare ,  or  be  a  proof  of  the  righteousness  ofGodj 
in  passing  by^  or  remitting^  sins  which  were  past ;  and  of  his  right* 
iousness,  also^  at  the  present  time,  when  justifying  believers.  In 
these  assertions  we  are  taught  in  the  most  unambiguous  manner, 
that,  unless  Christ  had  been  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  the  rights 
eousness  of  God,  in  remitting  past  and  present  sins,  would  not 
have  been  manifested.  It  it  also  declared  in  the  same  decisiTe 
manner,  that,  if  Christ  had  not  been  set  forth  as  a  propitiatiotty 
Grod  would  not  have  been  just,  when  justifying  believers.  Christ, 
therefore,  in  the  character  of  a  propitiation,  and  only  in  this  cha- 
racter, has  made  the  pardoning,  or  justification,  of  sinners  con- 
sistent with  the  justice  of  God.  To  pardon  sinners,  therefore, 
without  a  propitiation,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  divine 
justice,  and  of  course  impossible. 

The  same  doctrine  is  further  confirmed  by  St.  John,  who  in  his 
first  Epistle  ii.  2,  and  iv.  10,  declares,  that  Christ  is  a  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins.  The  word,  used  in  both  these  passages,  is 
dkaufit^ ;  the  proper  English  of  which  is  a  propitiation,  a  propitia- 
tory sacrifice,  or  sin-offering.  This  wgrd  is  often  used  by  the 
LXX. ;  and  appropriately  signifies,  in  their  use  of  it,  a  sacrifice 
of  atonement.  Thus  *  K^o^*  *iXa(ffMu  is  a  Ram  for  a  sin-offering,  and 
1 9p(f^sg6w  SXiuffiov,  is  to  offer  a  sin-offering.  The  same  significa- 
tion it  has,  and  can  only  have,  as  used  by  5/.  John. 

2dly.  Those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  Christ  as  a 
Ransom  for  mankind.     These  are  Matthew  xx.   28 ;  The  cor- 

*  Ler.  Ti.  6,  7.  Numb.  t.  S.  t  Eiek.  xUt.  57.    Parkhowt.  Macknight. 
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responding  passage  in  Mark  x.  45;  and  1st  of  Timothy  ii.  6. 
The  passage  in  Matthew  is,  Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  t$ 
be  ministered  tmtOj  but  to  minister^  and  to  give  his  life  a  rmuim 
for  many.  That  in  Mark  is  a  repetition  of  this.  That  in  Timo- 
thy^ is,  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all^  to  be  testified  in  due  time. 
The  word,  translated  ransom  in  the  two  first  of  these  passages,  is 
Xur^ ;  which  signifies  the  price^  paid  for  the  dtliverante  of  a  cap- 
tivefrom  the  slavery j  or  deaths  to  which^  among  the  ancients^  a  cap' 
tive  was,  or  might  be,  regularly  condemned*  The  word,  in  TImmk 
thy^  is  avrthtrgw ;  which,  according  to  Estius^  denoted  the  ransom, 
paid  for  the  life  of  a  captive,  by  giving  up  the  life  of  another  perscm. 
The  Xurfov  might  he  a  sum  of  money.  But  the  signification  in  all 
these  passages  is  unquestionably  the  same  in  substance ;  be- 
cause ezacdy  the  same  thing  is  referred  to  in  them  all.  This, 
in  the  passage  from  Timothy,  is  declared  to  be  giving  up  his  omn 
life  for  the  life  of  sinners ;  or,  in  other  words,  dyings  that  sinners 
mghi  live.  I  know  not  how  the  fact,  that  Christ  made  an  atone* 
meat,  could  have  been  declared  in  more  explicit,  or  more  forci* 
ble,  language. 

Of  the  same  nature  are  all  those  passages,  which  declare,  theU 
we  are  redeemed  by  Christ.  The  Greek  word,  which  signifies 
to  redeem,  is  Xvrgoui;  as  that  which  signifies  redemption  is  a«> 
\vrgu&tc  •  both  derivatives  from  Xur^v,  ransom.  Every  one,  who 
has  read  his  Bible,  knows,  that  Christ  is  there  appropriately  styl- 
ed our  Redeemer ;  and  that  we  are  often  said  to  be  rcdeemed^^nd 
to  have  redemption,  by  him.  For  example,  Ephesians  i.  7,  Ai 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood.  Rev.  v.  9,  Thou 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood.  Gal.  iii.  1 3,  Christ  redeem* 
ed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  /aw,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.  In  all 
these,  and  various  other,  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
declared,  that  Christ  redeemed  us :  that  is«  he  brought  us  out  from 
the  bondage  and  condemfiation  of  sin  by  his  bloody  and  by  being 
made  a  curse  for  us,  in  that  he  died  upon  the  accursed  tree.  It  will 
be  unnecessary  to  multipily  words,  to  show  that  exactly  the  same 
ihing  is  here  taught,  as  in  those  passages,  where  Christ  is  declar- 
ed to  have  given  himself  as  a  ransom. 

3dly.   Those  passages ^  In  ivhivh  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a  Subsd- 
fulcfor  mankind.    ' 
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These  are  very  numerous,  and  of  many  forms.  A  few  of  them, 
»ly,  can  be  recited  at  the  present  time.  Surely^  says  Isaiah,  he 
ioM  borne  our  griefs  ^  and  carried  our  sorrows.  But  he  was  wound- 
td  for  our  transgressions ,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  the 
*,kiisiisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
kuJed.  The  Lord  has  laid  on  him  the  iniquUy  of  us  alt ;  for  the 
ransgression  of  my  People  was  he  stricken.  By  his  knowledge 
ikatl  my  righteous  Servant  justify  many  ;  When  thou  shcUt  make  his 
ioul  an  offering  for  sin  ;  For  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  And 
U  bare  the  sin  of  many*.  These  passages  can  need  no  explana- 
ion.  Language  cannot  more  clearly,  or  more  strongly,  assert, 
hat  Christ  was  a  substitute  for  sinners ;  that  he  bore  their  sins, 
md  suffered  for  their  iniquities ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  be- 
wne  an  Atonement  for  them. 

Daniel^  in  his  9th  chapter,  recites,  from  the  mouth  of  Gabriel^ 
he  following  words  :  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  peo* 
}U  f-^^o  finish  the  transgression^  and  to  make  an  end  of  tinSj  mnd 
o  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity^  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
ighteousness^ — and  to  ajtoint  the  most  Holy.  In  the  following 
rerse,  he  further  informs  us,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks, 
he  Mkssiah,  should  be  ctd  o/f,  but  not  for  himself.  Accord- 
Aglyi  ^^  ^^  ^nd  ^f  seventy  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety 
fears,  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  rebttild  JtrU" 
mlem^  published  by  Artaxerxes  LongimanuSy  the  Messiah  was 
mt  offj  but  not  for  himself;  that  is,  within  four  years,  after  he 
lad  been  anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  same 
)rediction.  The  effect  of  his  being  cut  off  was  to  make  an  end 
>f  sin,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity. 

1  Cor.  XV.  3,  Christ  died  for  our  sinSy  according  to  the  Scrip- 
urts.  Here  it  is  not  only  asserted,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  ; 
)ut  this  fact  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  according  to  the  general 
enaur  of  the  Scriptures.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  Christ 
limself,  first  to  Cleophas  and  his  companion,  and  next  to  the  cloven ; 
Luke  xxiv.  2^,  26,  45, 4G.  Then  he  said  unto  them,  O fools,  and 
iowr  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken  I  Ought  not 
1!hrist  to  have  suffered  these  things^  and  to  have  entered  int')  his 
llory  ?     Then  opened  he  their  understanding  that  they  might  tin- 

^  T<aiah  liii. 

Vol.  II.  r)0 
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der stand  the  Scriptures  ;  and  said  unto  them,  TTius  ii  is  written; 
and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer j  and  to  rise  from  the  dead, 
the  third  day.  In  both  these  passages  our  Saviour  asserts  his 
death  to  have  been  due,  or  necessary ;  because  it  had  been  be- 
fore declared  by  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Scriptures ;  reproves 
the  two  disciples  for  not  thus  understanding,  and  believing,  the 
prophets ;  and  teaches  them,  that  this  is  the  substance  cmT  all, 
which  the  prophets  had  spoken ;  and  the  eleven,  that  to  ande^ 
stand  this  great  fact,  in  a  proper  manner,  is  to  understand  the 
Scriptures  themselves  at  large. 

Gal.  u  4,  Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deHnr 
us  from  this  evil  world.  Hebrews  u  3,  fVhen  he- had  by  himse^ 
purged  our  sins.  1  Peter  ii.  24,  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  mf 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  ;  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  shMd  Hve 
unto  righteousness :  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed.  1  John 
iii.  5,  He  was  manifested,  to  take  away  our  sins.  Rev.  I*  5, '  Utilo 
him,  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blooif 
and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  Ood. 

In  every  one  of  these  passages,  as  well  as  many  others,,  it  is 
evident  beyond  all  debate,  that  Christ  stood  in  the  place  of  man- 
kind ;  bore  their  sins ;  and  healed  them  by  the  stripes,  which  he 
suffered :  that  our  iniquities  were  laid  on  him ;  that  he  washed 
our  sins  away ;  became  a  curse  for  us ;  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions ;  made  reconciliation  for  iniquity ;  and  was  cut 
off,  not  for  himself,  but  for  mankind.  The  same  doctrine  is. 
taught  with  equal  precision  in  many  other  forms  of  expression ; 
but,  I  presume,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thin^r  further  on  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

4thly.  /  argue  the  same  doctrine  from  those  passages,  in  which 
we  arc  said  to  be  forgiven,  or  saved,  for  his  sake,  or  in  his  name. 

Acts  iv.  1 2,  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other  ;  for  then 
is  none  other  name  under  Heaven,  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved.  Acts  xiii.  38,  Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore, 
men  and  brethren,  that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  1  John  ii.  12,  /  write  unto  you,  little  chil- 
dren, because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you  for  his  name^s  sake.  1 
Cor.  vi.  11,  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are 
justified,  in  the  name  of  the  L>ord  Jesus.  Eph.  iv.  32,  Even  as 
God  for  Christ^  s  sake  hath  forgiven  you. 
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Now  it  is  plain,  that  we  cannot  be  forgiven,  washed,  justified, 
or  8aved,ybr  the  sake  of  Christy  unless  Christ  was,  in  some  sense, 
(ur  other,  a  nAsiitute  for  us^  stood  in  our  place  ;  did  somethings 
wMeh  wt  had  failed  to  dof  made  amends  for  faults  j  which  we  had 
cmmmitted;  or  in  other  words  made  that  aUmement  for  Wn,  which 
Ood  mas  pleased  to  accept.  Of  the  very  same  import  are  those 
paasages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  sin  is  said  to  be  for- 
given, and  blessings  to  be  bestowed,  upon  mankind  by  God,  for 
iii  name^s  sake,  or  for  his  own  sake.  In  Exod.  xxiii.  21,  God, 
speaking  of  his  own  Angel,  says,  beware  of  him^  and  obey  his 
vmeef  und provoke  him  not;  for  he  mil  not  pardon  your  trans- 
grtMsions :  for  my  name  is  in  him.  The  Jews,  of  ancient  times, 
considered  the  Name  of  God^  mentioned  in  a  great  number  of 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  being  no  other,  than  one  ap- 
pellation of  the  Messiah  ;  and  construed  those  passages,  in 
which  the  forgiveness  of  sin  was  promised  for  the  sake  of  the 
Name  of  God,  in  some,  and  probably  in  all  instances,  as  intend- 
ing, and  really,  though  figuratively,  expressing,  forgiveness  for 
the  sake  of  the  Messiah.  Thus,  when  in  Isaiah  xlviii.  9,  God  says, 
Far  my  name^s  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger;  and  in  the  11th 
verse,  For  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it ;  when  the  Psalmist  says, 
Ps.  XXV*  11,  For  thy  Jiame^s  sake  pardon  mine  iniquity  ;  and  Ps« 
cix*  31,  Do  thou  for  me,  O  God,  the  Lord,  for  thy  Jiame^s  sake  ; 
and  Ps.  cxliii.  11,  Quicken  me  for  thy  Name^s  sake;  and  when 
the  Church  says,  Ps.  Ixxix.  9,  Help  ti^,  O  God  of  our  salvation, 
for  the  glory  of  thy  Name;  and  deliver  us,  and  purge  away  our 
gins  for  thy  Name^s  sake :  the  phraseology  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  what  it  would  be,  if  for  the  sake  of  Christ  had  been  substitut- 
ed in  each  of  these  cases.  This,  however,  is  not  mentioned  as 
being  necessary  to  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  in  hand ;  but  as  evi- 
dence, that  the  same  views  of  it  are  given  us  in  both  Testaments. 

On  the  same  ground  we  are  required  to  offer  up  our  prayers  to 
God  m  Me  Name  of  Christ.  In  John  xvi.  23,  our  Saviour  says,  Fe- 
rily^  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
my  name,  he  wUl  give  it  you.  Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in 
my  name  :  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive  ;  that  your  joy  may  be  full ; 
and  again,  ^t  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name  :  and  in  John  xiv. 
13, 14,  ^nd  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  Ida,  that 
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the  Father  may  ht  glorified  in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing 
in  my  name^  I  will  do  it.  See,  also,  John  xv.  16.  St.  Paul  also, 
(Colossians  iii.  17,)  ^nd  whatsoever  ye  do  in  word^  or  deed^  do  all 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Fa- 
ther by  him.  The  direction,  given  to  us  to  offer  up  our  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  promise,  that 
in  this  case,  and  in  this  only,  we  shall  be  heard,  teaches  us  in 
the  strongest  manner,  that  our  prayers  are  acceptable  to  God  fir 
his  sake^  and  not  our  own;  and  that  in  offering  them  we  are  to 
rely,  wliolly,  for  acceptance,  and  for  blessings  of  every  kind,  on 
what  he  has  done,  and  not  on  what  we  have  ourselves  done.  Of 
course,  the  audience  and  acceptance  which  are  granted,  and  the 
blessings  which  are  given,  to  us^  arc  granted,  and  given,  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  and  not  for  our  own  sakes.  But  no  reason  can 
be  alleged,  why  blessings  should  be  given  to  us  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  uiilcss  he  has  interfered  in  some  manner,  or  other,  in  oar 
behalf,  and  done  something  for  us,  which  has  made  it  pleasing, 
and  proper,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  give  us  blessings  on  this  ac- 
count, which,  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  thought  it  proper  to 
give.  If  God  will  not  give  us  blessings  on  our  own  account,  it 
is  unddubtcdiy,  because  we  have  done  something,  which  renders 
it  improper  for  him  thus  to  give  them.  Otherwise,  the  same  be- 
nevolence, which  feeds  the  sparrow^  and  the  raven^  would  cer- 
tainly be  ready  to  bless  us.  We,  therefore,  by  our  sins  have 
forfeited  our  title  to  all  blessings,  and  even  to  the  privilege  of 
asking  for  them.  If  God  will  give  us  blessings  on  account  of 
Christ,  it  is  certain,  that  Christ  has  done  something  for  us,  which 
has  removed  this  impropriety,  and  which  God  accepts  on  our  be- 
half, notwithstanding  the  forfeiture.  In  other  words,  he  has 
made  it  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  divine  character  and 
government,  that  the  benevolence,  which  we  had  forfeited,  should 
be  roncwedly  exercised  towards  us. 

5thly.  I  argue  the  same  doctrine  from  the  Sacrifces,  under  the 
law  of  Moses. 

St.  Paul  tells  tis,  that  the  ancient  tabernacle  was  a  figure /or 
the  time  present.  In  the  service,  performed  in  it,  victims  were 
continually  offered,  under  the  name  of  sin-offerings  ;  and  by  them 
an  atonement  was  made  for  the  sins,  and  for  the  souls,  of  the 
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people*  On  this  subject,  the  passages,  which  declare  the  doc- 
trine, here  specified,  arc  found  almost  every  where  in  Exodm, 
Leviticus^  and  Mimbers  ;  and  cannot  need  to  be  repeated,  at  this 
time.  But  we  know,  from  the  same  Apostle,  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  the  blood  of  bulls,  and  of  goats,  to  take  away  sin.  Yet  this 
blood  is  said,  in  thirty  or  forty  passages,  to  be  the  means  oftnak- 
mg  an  atonement  for  those  who  offered  it.  In  what  manner  was 
this  true?  St.  Paul  himself  has  taught  us  that  it  was  true,  in  the 
typical,  or  figurative,  sense  only.  All  these  sacrifices,  as  he  has 
taught  us  expressly  in  the  9th  and  10th  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  were  only  types  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and  the 
atonement,  professedly  made  by  them,  was  only  a  type  of  the 
recU  atonement,  made  by  him.  Particularly,  the  ceremonial  of 
the  sacrifice,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  when  the  high  priest 
made  an  atonement  for  himself,  his  family,  the  priests,  and  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel,  was  a  remarkable  and  most  lively 
type  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  On  this  day,  the 
10th  day  of  the  7th  month,  annually,  two  goats  were  selected  for 
an  offering  to  God.  One  of  these  was  killed ;  and  his  blood 
sprinkled  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  before  the  mercy-seat,  and 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar.  This  was  called  making  an  atone- 
ment for  the  holy  place,  and  reconciling  the  holy  place,  the  ta- 
1>emacle,  and  the  altar,  unto  God  ;  as  having  been  polluted,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  by  the  imperfect  and  impure  services  of 
sinful  beings.  On  the  head  of  the  living  goat  the  high  priest  laid 
both  his  hands,  and  confessed  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  chil- 
dren  of  Israel ;  and  sent  him  away  by  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness. 
Of  this  goat  it  was  said,  that  he  should  bearupofi  him  all  their  ini- 
quities unto  a  land  not  inhabited.  This  religious  service  cannot, 
I  think,  need  any  explanation. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider, 

IV^.   The  Manner  in  which  the  atonement  was  performed. 

On  this  subject,  I  observe, 

1st.  That,  in  my  own  viezo,  all  tho  .sufferings  of  Christ  were  in- 
eluded  in  the  atonement,  which  he  made  for  sin, 

Christ  was  perfectly  holy.  No  part  of  his  suft'crings,  therefore, 
can  have  been  inflicted,  or  undergone,  for  his  own  sake.  He  was 
always  beloved  of  God  ;  and  whatever  he  thought,  spoke,  or  did. 
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was  ever  well-pleasing  in  bis  sighu  When,  therefore,  we  are  told, 
that  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise  him,  it  was  not  as  a  punishment; 
for  he  never  merited  punishment ;  not  a  wanton,  causeless  infiic- 
tion ;  for  God  cannot  be  the  author  of  such  an  infliction.  It  was 
only  as  a  substitute  for  mankind,  that  he  was  afflicted  in  any  case, 
or  in  any  degree ;  or  because  he  had  laid  on  him  the  iniquities  of  us 
all.  I  understand  all  such  general  expressions  as  these,  Ought  not 
Christ  to  have  suffered ^  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer^  Christ  miust 
needs  have  suffered  ;  Christ  suffered  for  us  ^  Who. being  rick,  be* 
came  poor^  that  ye  through  him  might  become  rich  ;  as  directly 
indicating,  that  all  his  sufferings  were  parts  of  his  atonement. 

2dly.  The  death  of  Christ,  together  with  its  preceding  and  attend- 
ant agonies,  especially  constituted  his  atonement* 

This  must,  I  think,  have  been  already  made  evident  from  many 
passages,  quoted,  under  the  third  head  of  discourse,  as  proofs  of 
the  Existence  of  an  atonement  for  sin.  I  shall,  however,  add  to 
these,  several  others,  which  must,  it  would  seem,  place  the  point, 
now  in  question,  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  the  text  it  is  said,  that  Christ  is  set  forth  as  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  his  blood.  But  if  the  blood  of  Christ  was  not  the 
means  of  his  becoming  a  propitiation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in 
what  sense  his  blood  can  be  the  object  of  our  faith,  any  more  than 
the  blood  of  Jeremiah,  Peter,  Paul,  or  any  other  Martyr  to  the  truth 
of  God.  Bui  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  says  St.  John — the  blood  of  his 
Son  Jesu£  Christ  clcanseth  u^  from  all  sin.  Ephesians  i.  7,  h 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood  ^  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  y  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  Ephesians  ii«  1 3,  But 
now  in  Christ  Jesu^  ye,  who  sometimes  were  afar  off,  are  made 
nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  1  Peter  i.  1 8,  1 9,  Ye  were  not  re- 
deemed with  corruptible  things, — but  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ  J  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  zoithout  spot.  Rev.  i.  5, 
IVJio  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood.  Rev.  v.  9,  Thou  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  Rom.  v.  9,  Being  justified  by  his 
blood.  In  these  passages  it  is  directly  asserted,  that  mankind  are 
washed,  cleansed,  justifed,  forgiven,  redeemed,  and  made  nigh  unto 
God,  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  He,  who  admits  ihe  Existence  of  an 
Atonement,  cannot,  with  these  declarations  in  view,  hesitate  lo 
;4'linil  also,  that  it  was  accomplished  by  bis  blood,  that  is,  by  hii? 
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death  and  its  connected  sufferings.  The  views  of  Christ  himself 
concerning  this  subject  cannot  easily  be  mistaken,  if  we  remem- 
ber, that  he  said,  that  he  came  to  give  his  life  a  remsamfor  many  f 
that  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep  :  lam  the  living 
breads  which  came  down  from  heaven,  if  any  man  eat  of  this  breads 
he  shall  live  for  ever.  And  the  bread,  that  I  will  give,  is  my  flesh  / 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.     John  vi.  51. 

3dly.  The  peculiar  agonies,  which  preceded,  and  attended,  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  in  which  the  atonement,  made  by  him  for  sinf 
peculiarly  consisted,  were  chiefly  distresses  of  mind,  and  not  of  body. 
This  I  think  evident  from  many  considerations. 

1st.  f%ere  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  lean  see,  to  suppose  that  the 
bodily  sufferings  of  Christ  were  more  severe,  or  even  so  severe^  as 
lA«#e  which  have  been  experienced  by  many  others. 

The  death  of  the  cross,  was  undoubtedly  a  very  distressing 
death.  But  it  was  probably  less  distressing,  than  that,  expe- 
rienced by  many  of  the  Martyrs.  Some  of  these  were  roasted 
by  a  slow  fire.  Some  were  dislocated  on  the  rack,  and  suffered 
to  expire  under  long  continued  tortures.  Some  had  their  flesh 
taken  off,  piece  by  piece,  in  a  very  gradual  manner,  with  red  hot 
pincers.  Others  expired  under  various  other  kinds  of  exquisite 
sufferings,  devised  by  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  man,  and  protract- 
ed with  the  utmost  cruelty.  Multitudes  of  these  Martyrs,  how- 
ever, have  sustained  all  their  distresses  without  a  complaint,  and 
expired  without  a  groan. 

Multitudes  also,  both  of  Martyrs  and  others,  have  died  on  the 
cross  itself;  and,  for  aught  that  appears,  with  bodily  anguish,  not 
Inferior  to  that,  which  Christ  endured.  Yet  of  these,  it  would 
seem,  numbers  have  died  in  the  same  peaceful  manner.  Even 
the  thieves,  who  were  crucified  together  with  our  Saviour,  seem 
to  have  died  without  any  complaint. 

Yet  Christ  uttered  a  very  bitter  complaint  on  the  cross  ;  and 
complained,  also,  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the  garden  of  Gethse- 
mane.  Whence  arose  these  complaints  ?  Not  from  his  want  of 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God  ;  for  no  other  person  was  ever  so 
resigned :  not  from  the  want  of  fortitude ;  for  no  other  person 
ever  possessed  it  in  an  equal  degree.  The  very  complaints, 
which  he  utters,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  respect  to  his  bodily 
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sufferings,  but  to  have  originated  entirely  from  a  different  cause; 
and  that  cause  purely  mental ;  as  I  shall  have  occasion  further 
onward  to  explain. 

^dly.  Christ  is  expressljf  said  to  have  made  his  Saul  an  offering 
for  sin* 

Isaiah  liii.  1 9,  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin. 
In  the  margin,  '^  When  his  soul  shall  make  an  offering  for  tinJ^^ 
In  Lowth,  ^'  If  his  soiil  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrijice.^^  But 
if  his  soul  was  indeed  the  sin-offering,  then  the  sufferings,  which 
he  underwent  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  were  peculiarly  the  suf> 
ferings  of  his  soul ;  or  mental  sufferings.  Accordingly,  they  are 
called  the  travail  of  his  soul*: 

3dly.  The  complaints  of  Christ  in  the  22d,  40th,  69  th,  and  88th 
Psalms^  appear  to  indicate,  that  his  sufferings  were  chiefly  sufferings 
of  mind. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression,  made  on  my  mind  by  read* 
ing  these  passages  of  Scripture  ;  an  impression,  resulting,  not  so 
much  from  detached  parts,  as  from  the  whole  strain,  of  the  coin- 
position.  To  this  mode  of  examining  the  subject  I  shall  refer 
those,  who  hear  mc,  for  their  own  satisfaction. 

4lhly.  Thv  agony ^  which  Christ  underwent  in  the  garden  ofGeth' 
semunc,  exhibits  the  same  truth, 

Christ,  in  this  garden,  had  his  sufferings  in  full  view.  The 
prospect  was  so  terrible,  that  it  forced  from  him  sweat,  as  it  were 
great  drops  of  blood  falling  to  the  ground.  At  the  same  time,  he 
prayed  earnestly  thrice,  that,  //  it  were  possible^  this  cup  might 
pass  from  him.  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  imagined,  even  with  de- 
cency, and  certainly  not  in  any  consistency  with  the  character 
of  Christ,  as  manifested  elsewhere,  that  the  mere  prospect  of 
death,  even  of  a  most  cruel  and  hitter  death,  was  so  overwhelm- 
ing to  his  mint!,  as  to  convulse  his  constitution  in  this  manner, 
or  to  force  from  hiui  buch  a  prayer.  Perhaps  no  person,  under 
the  mere  apprehension  of  death,  was  ever  agitated  in  an  equal 
degree.  Had  it  nol  ^hitstd  Jehovah  lo  bruise  him,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  would  have  !)een  anxiously  solicitous 
concerning  the  utmost  evils,  which  he  could  suffer  from  the  hand« 

'^  fie  shaJl  see  of  the  rriv:*il  orhi--oul,  Hiid  be  satifrfieil.     Ibid. 
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of  men.  He  had  directed  even  his  disciples,  notwithstanding 
their  frailty,  not  to  fear  themy  who  could  kill  the  hody^  and  after 
iheU  could  do  no  more.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  his  own  con- 
duct was  not  exactly  conformed  to  this  precept. 

5tbly.  Christ  himself  appears  to  have  decided  this  pointy  in  the 
fmtnnBT  already  specified. 

In  his  exclamation  on  the  cross,  he  said,  JIfy  Ood^  Myijody  why 
Ami  ihou  forsaken  me  ?  As  this  was  his  only  complaint,  it  must, 
I  think,  be  believed  to  refer  to  his  principal  suffering.  But  the 
evil,  here  complained  of,  is  being  forsaken  by  Ood.  In  the  Ian- 
gasLge  of  the  Psalmist,  God  hid  his  face  from  him;  that  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  withdrew  from  him,  wholly  ^  those  manifestations  of  su- 
prtm»  complacency  in  his  character  and  conductj  which  he  had  al- 
ways before  made.  As  this  was  in  itself  a  most  distressing  testis 
mony  of  the  divine  anger  against  sin ;  so  it  is  naturally  imagin- 
ed, and,  I  think,  when  we  are  informed  that  it  pleased  Jehovah 
io  hrtdse  Attn,  directly  declared,  in  the  Scriptures,  that  this  mani- 
festation was  accompanied  by  other  disclosures  of  the  anger  of 
Ood  against  sin,  and  against  him,  as  the  Substitute  for  sinners. 

The  views,  and  feelings,  of  one  mind  towards  another  can  pro- 
duce  the  highest  sense  of  suffering,  of  which  we  are  capable. 
The  esteem,  and  love,  of  Intelligent  beings  are,  when  united,  the 
most  exquisite  of  all  enjoyment;  and  are  naturally,  and  in  all 
probability  necessarily,  coveted  more  than  any  other,  except  the 
af^robation  of  our  own  minds.  Their  mere  indifference  towards 
us,  when  they  have  opportunity  of  being  so  far  acquainted  with 
us,  as  to  give  room  for  being  esteemed  and  loved  by  them,  is,  or- 
dinarily, the  source  of  severe  mortification.  In  proportion  as 
they  are  more  intelligent  and  worthy,  their  love  and  esteem  are 
more  important  to  us,  and  more  coveted  by  us ;  and  the  refusal 
of  it  creates  in  us  more  intense  distress. 

The  complacency  of  God,  whose  mind  is  infinite,  and  whose 
disposition  is  perfect,  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  all  possible  en- 
joyments. The  loss  of  it,  therefore,  and  the  consequent  suffer- 
ing of  his  hatred  and  contempt,  are  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
evils,  which  a  created  mind  can  suffer ;  evils,  which  will  in  all 
probability  constitute  the  primary  anguish,  experienced  in  the 
world  of  woe.     Omniscionce  and  omnipotence  are  certainly  able 
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to  communicate,  during  even  a  short  time,  to  a  finite  mind  such 
views  of  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  God  towards  sin  and  sinners, 
and  of  course  towards  a  Substitute  for  sinners,  as  would,  not  only 
fill  its  capacity  of  sufiering,  but  probably  put  an  end  to  its  exis- 
tence. In  this  manner,  I  apprehend,  the  chief  distresses  of 
Christ  were  produced.  In  this  manner,  principally,  was  tint 
testimony  of  God  against  disobedience  exhibited  to  the  Redeem- 
er, and  ultimately  to  the  Universe,  which  so  solemnly  supported 
the  sanctions  of  the  divine  law,  and  so  illustriously  honoured  the 
divine  government,  as  to  prevent  the  pardon  of  sinners  firom  be- 
ing regarded  by  Intelligent  creatures,  as  the  mere  indulgence  of 
a  weak  and  changeable  disposition  in  the  infinite  Ruler. 

6thiy.  The  active  obedience  of  Christ  wasj  in  my  apprehefuimii 
essentially  concerned  in  his  Atonement. 

This  position  I  shall  illustrate  under  the  following  particulars* 

Ist.  If  Christ  had  not  obeyed  the  Law  perfectly^  he  could  mA 
have  atoned  for  the  sins  of  mankind  at  all. 

It  was  as  a  lamb  mthout  blemish,  and  without  spot^  that  he  be- 
came a  proper,  acceptable  offering ;  and  in  this  character  only. 
Had  he  been  stained  with  iniquity,  his  sufierings  would  have 
been,  and  would  have  been  regarded  as,  the  mere  punishment  of 
his  own  sins ;  and  not  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  others. 
Had  he  been  of  a  neutral  character,  his  sufferings  would  have 
been  of  no  apparent  value.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  have 
been  considered  as  strange,  inexplicable,  and  resembling  those 
accidents,  which  being  unconnected  with  any  thing  preceding  or 
succeeding,  are  fitted  only  to  excite  a  momentary  attention,  and 
wonder.  The  excellency  of  Christ  gave  all  the  real  value^  and  ef- 
ficacy,  to  his  sufferings.  But  can  it  be  said,  that  that,  which  gave 
all  the  real  value  to  his  sufferings,  constituted  no  part  of  the  atone- 
ment, which  he  made  by  them  ?  The  atonement  of  Christ  cer- 
tainly did  not  consist  in  mere  sufiering ;  but  in  such  sufierings 
of  such  a  person.  But  Christ  could  not  have  been  such  a 
person  without  his  active  obedience;  nor  could  his  sufferings 
have  been  of  such  a  nature,  if  he  had  not  been  such  a  person.  If 
he  had  not  suffered,  he  could  not  have  atoned  for  sin  at  all.  If  hf 
had  not  obeyed,  his  sufi*erings  would  have  beqn  of  no  value. 
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Sdly«  //  was  mdispefisabU  to  the  exisienee  of  the  atonement  of 
Ckrisi,  that  he  should  magnify  the  Law  and  make  it  honourable* 

This  I  consider  as  having  been  done  by  his  obedience  in  the 
first  instance,  and  in  the  second  by  his  sufferings.  The  former 
was  as  truly  indispensable,  as  the  latter ;  and  was  indispensable  to 
tbe  existence  of  the  latter*  In  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  declarations  of  the  New,  similar  stress  is  laid  on 
both  these  great  articles.  As  I  have  expressed  my  views  of  this 
hab|ect  in  a  late  discourse;  I  i^ill  not  repeat  them  here^  but 
irill  only  add,  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  sis  truly  honoured  the 
preceptive  part  of  the  law,  as  his  sufferings,  the  penal.  The 
doctrine,  which  has  been  taught  by  some  wise  and  good  men, 
Ihat,  if  the  Law  is  not  discerned  by  itself  to  be  Ao/y,  just,  and 
foody  the  obedience  of  Christ  cannot  make  it  appear  so ;  but 
only  show,  that  it  was  a  law,  which  he  was  so  desirous  to  sup- 
port as  to  be  willing  to  obey  it ;  is,  I  am  bound  to  say,  contrary 
to  my  own  conviction.  77lc  character  of  Christ,  as  excellenty  is 
certainly  capable  of  being  seen,  and  realized,  independently  of 
the  divine  law.  Christ,  as  all  those,  with  whom  I  am  now  con- 
tending, will  acknowledge,  is  a  Divine  person.  Surely  we  are 
■ot  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  law  of  God,  as  the  only  means 
rf  proving  the  excellency  of  his  character.  Independently  of  this, 
ire  are  able  to  prove,  that  the  infinite  Mind  is  possessed  of  infinite 
excellence ;  and  of  course  cannot  but  discern,  that  a  law,  which  this 
szceltence  is  disposed  to  obey,  as  well  as  to  promulgate,  must  be  of 
Jie  most  glorious  kind  possible.  The  mere  promulgation  of  the  law 
sonsists  in  declarations  only.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  actions 
»rry  with  them  an  evidence,  far  moi^  convincing,  and  especial- 
ly 6r  more  impressive,  than  any  declarations  whatever  ?  At  the 
iame  time^  the  transcendent  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God  lends  the 
lame  lustre  to  his  obedience,  as  to  his  sufferings ;  and  renders 
he  farmer  of  the  same  influence  in  recommending  the  precepts  of 
lie  law,  which  the  latter  possess  in  vindicating  its  penalty. 
Besides,  the  same  objection  may  be  made  against  the  proof,  de- 
rived firom  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  is 
lost.  For  it  may  with  the  same  propriety  be  alleged,  that  if  the 
penalty  of  tbe  law  does  not  appear  just  in  itslHf,  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  can  never  make  it  appear  so :  since  they  prove  no  more* 
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than  that  Christ  was  so  desirous  to  support  the  law»  ms  to  be  wil- 
ling, for  this  end,  to  undergo  such  suflferings.  Should  it  be  said, 
.  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  involved  self-denial ;  and  that  thus 
I  hey  exhibited  the  sincerity  of  his  regard  for  the  law,  because 
self-denial  is  the  strongest  proof  of  sincerity :  I  answer,  that  his 
consent  to  become  a  subject,  and  all  the  parts  of  his  obedience 
involved  self-denial  also;  less,  apparently  at  least,  in  degree; 
but  the  same  in  kind.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the  suflferiogs  of 
Christ  were  a  iestimang  of  OoJPe  disptemute  against  m,  ami  if 
the  righteousness  of  the  penalty  denounced  against  it:  I  answer; 
So  is  his  obedience  equally  a  testin&njf  ofCtod^s  complaemsejf  « 
the  precepts  of  the  Law^  and  the  righteousness  ^requiring  his  m> 
telligent  creatures  to  obey  them.  Should  it  be  said  that  his  vat 
ferings  were  inflictions  from  the  hand  ofOfodz  I  answer,  that  his 
obedience  was  required  by  God,  and  was  therefore  equally  a 
testimony  of  his  pleasure.  Finally,  shoidd  it  be  said,  that 
Christ's  obedience  10115  voluntary ;  I  answer,  dhat  his  sufferings 
were  equally  voluntary  :  otherwise,  they  would  never  have  ex- 
isted^ or,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  existed,  would  have  had 

no  efficacv. 

ft 

Upon  the  whole,  the  attempts  made,  to  discriminate  between 
these  parts  of  Christ's  mediation,  and  to  assign  to  each  its  exact 
proportion  of  influence  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  very  partially  successful. 

V,  I  shall  nowj  in  a  few  words ,  consider  the  Extent  ofChrisCf 
Atonement. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.   The  Atonement  of  Christ  was  complete. 

By  this  I  mean,  that  it  was  such,  as  to  vindicate  the  law,  go- 
vernment, and  character,  of  God.  This  we  know,  because 
Christ  repeatedly  declared,  that  his  work  was  finished;  because 
it  was  appointed,  and  accepted,  of  God  ;  as  we  are  assured  by 
the  many  testimonies  of  his  approbation,  given  to  Christ ;  and 
because  the  Spirit  op  grace  descended  in  a  glorious  mannefi 
en  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  carry  the  design  of  it  into  execution. 

2dly.  The  degree  of  sufferings  which  Christ  underwent  m  mak- 
ing this  atonement^  was  far  inferior  to  that^'' which  will  he  expe- 
•^'i^nccd  by  an  individual  sufferer  beyond  the  grave. 
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It  will  not  be  supposed,  as  plainly  it  cannot,  that  Christ  auf- 
foed  in  his  divine  nature.  Nor  will  it  be  believed,  that  any 
created  nature  could,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  suffer  what 
would  be  equivalent  to  even  a  slight  distress,  extended  through 
eternity* 

3dly«  The  Monenuni  of  Chriit  vm$  still  of  infinite  value. 

The  atonement  of  Christ,  great  as  his  distresses  were,  did  not 
derive  its  value  principally  from  the  degree,  in  which  he  expe- 
rienced them ;  but  from  the  infinite  greatness  and  excellency  of 
Ua  character.  Although  the  Divine  nature  is  necessarily  unsuf- 
Cering ;  yet,  in  this  case,  it  exactly  coincided  in  its  dictates  with 
all  the  conduct  of  the  created  mind  of  Christ ;  and  lent  to  that 
conduct  its  own  infinite  weight  and  worth. 
.  4tiily.  The  atonement  of  Chriet  w€u  stifiicient  in  its  extent  to 
open  the  door  for  tke  pardon  of  all  human  tinners, 

Thb  doctrine  is  so  often  and  so  plainly  declared  in  the  Scrip- 
tores,  that  I  am  surprised  to  find  a  doubt  concerning  it,  entertain* 
ed  by  any  man.  fF%o  gave  himself  says  St»  Paulj  a  ransom  for 
sdlj  to  he  testified  in  due  time :  and  again,  Who  is  the  Saviour  of  all 
tmsn,  especially  of  them  that  believe.  He  is  the  propitiation  for 
mar  tins  ;  says  St.  John,  and  not  for  ours  only^  bui  also  for  the  sins 
rf  the  whole  vforld.  It  is  needless  any  farther  to  multiply  pas- 
sages to  this  effect. 

When  this  discourse  was  first  written,  disputes  concerning  the 
Extent  of  the  Atonement  had  not  Openly  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  I  did  not  suppose  it  to  be  necessary  to  canvass  the  ques- 
tion with  any  particularity.  The  length  of  the  present  discourse 
forbids  me  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  now.  Yet  1  will  very  brief* 
ly  suggest  two  or  three  arguments  for  the  consideration  of  my 
audience. 

1  St.  If  the  Atonement  of  Christ  consisted  in  making  such  amends 
for  the  disobedience  of  man  as  should  place  the  law,  government, 
and  character,  of  God  in  such  a  light,  that  he  could  forgive  sin- 
oers,  of  the  human  race,  without  any  inconsistency  ;  then  these 
Amends,  or  this  Atonement,  were  all  absolutely  necessary,  in 
Older  to  render  such  forgiveness  proper,  or  consistent  with  the 
law  and  character  of  God,  in  a  single  instance.  The  forgiveness 
of  one  sinner,  without  these  Amends,  would  be  just  as  much  a 
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contradiction  to  the  declarations  of  the  law,  as  the  forgiveoeai  of 
a  million.  If,  then,  the  Amends,  actually  made,  were  such,  that 
God  could  consistently  forgive  one  sinner ;  he  might  with  equal 
consistency,  and  propriety,  forgive  any  number,  unless  prevent- 
ed by  some  other  reason.  The  Atonement,  in  other  woidsi 
which  was  necessary  for  a  world  was  equally  necessary,  and  in 
just  the  same  manner,  and  degree,  for  an  individual  sinner. 

3dly.  The  Atonement  was  by  the  infinite  dignity  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Redeemer  rendered  infinitely  meritorious.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  an  infinitely  meritorious  atonement  is  suf- 
ficient for  all  the  apostate  children  of  Adanu 

Sdly.  If  the  Atonement  of  Christ  consisted  in  suffering  what 
those,  for  whose  sins  he  atoned,  deserved  to  suffer ;  his  media* 
tion  did  not  lessen  the  evils  of  the  Apostasy.  All  the  diflference, 
which  it  made  in  the  state  of  things,  was,  that  he  suffered  in  the 
stead  of  those  whom  he  came  to  redeem ;  and  suffered  the  same 
miseries,  which  they  were  condemned  to  suffer.  In  other  words 
an  innocent  being  suffered  the  very  misery,  which  the  guilty 
should  have  suffered.  Of  course  there  is  in  the  divine  Kingdom 
just  as  much  misery,  with  the  mediation  of  Christ,  as  there  would 
have  been  without  it ;  and  nothing  is  gained  by  this  wonderful 
work,  but  the  transfer  of  this  misery  from  the  guilty  to  the  inno- 
cent. 

4thly.  If  Christ  has  not  made  a  sufficient  Atonement  for  others 
beside  the  Elect ;  then  his  Salvation  is  not  offered  to  them  at  all ; 
and  they  are  not  guilty  for  not  receiving  it.  But  this  is  contra- 
ry to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Gospel ;  which  every  where  exhibits 
sinners  as  greatly  guilty  for  rejecting  Christ.  Yet  if  Christ  be 
not  offered  to  them  ;  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  rejecting  him. 

5thly.  The  Gospel,  or  glad  tidings  published  by  Christ,  is  said 
to  be  good  tidings  unto  all  people.  But,  if  there  be  no  Atone- 
ment miidc  for  the  sins  of  all  people ;  the  Gospel,  instead  of  be-* 
ing  good  news  to  them,  is  not  addressed  to  them  at  all. 

Gthly.  Ministers  are  required  to  preach  Faith,  as  well  as  Re- 
pentance, to  all  sinners  as  their  duty.  But  if  no  Atonement  has 
been  made  for  their  sins,  they  cannot  believe :  for  to  them  Chris! 
is  in  no  sense  a  Saviour ;  and  therefore,  not  even  a  possible  oh- 
jeci  of  their  faith. 
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Should  it  be  asked,  why  then,  are  not  all  men  pardoned  ?  I 
answer ;  because  all  mankind  do  not  evangelically  believe  in  this 
Atonement,  and  its  Author.  No  man  is  pardoned  merely  be- 
cause of  the  Atonement  made  by  Christ ;  but  because  of  his  own 
acceptance,  also,  of  that  atonement,  by  faith.  The  way  is  open, 
and  equally  open,  to  all ;  although  all  may  not  be  equally  inclin- 
ed to  walk  in  it. 

The  proflfers  of  pardon  on  the  very  same  conditions  are  made, 
with  equal  sincerity  and  kindness,  to  every  man.  He,  who  does 
not  accept  them,  therefore,  ought  to  remember,  that  nothing 
f  lands  in  his  way,  but  his  own  impenitence  and  unbelief. 


SERMON   LVll. 


THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST. 


ms  ATONEMENT, 


OBJECTIONS  AN8WERBD. 


APPLICATION. 


RoMABTS  iii.  24 — 26. 

Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redempHon  ihA  u 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  it  a  propitiation^ 
through  faith  in  his  bloody  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  Godm 
To  declare  J  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness  ;  thai  he  miglU 
be  just  J  and  the  JuUifier  of  him,  which  believeth  in  Jesus. 

Having  finished  the  observations,  which  I  intended,  concerning 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  proofs  of  its  existence,  and  explamh 
tions  of  its  nature ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  ObjeC" 
tions  to  this  doctrine ;  and  to  suggest  several  practical  Remarks, 
to  which  it  naturally  gives  birth. 

Among  the  Objections,  alleged,  against  this  doctrine,  I  select 
the  following,  as  particularly  deserving  attention. 

1st.  It  is  objected, /Aa/  a  Vicarious  Atonement  for  sin  is  not  con- 
tstfnt  Kith  the  dictates  of  reason. 

**  The  sin,  it  is  observed,  is  ours ;  and  cannot  belong  to  another. 
U  hatevor  atonement  is  to  be  made  ought,  therefore,  to  be  made 
i>v  us  •  particularly  ^uch  an  atonement,  as  is  here  insisted  on: 
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yiz»  such  an  one,  as  is  to  be  made  by  suffering.  The  sufferings* 
which  are  necessary  to  expiate  our  guilt,  are  due  from  the  sinner 
only;  and  cannot  be  justly  inflicted  on  any  other  person/^ 

I  cheerfully  agree  with  the  objector,  that  the  sinner  cannot 
claim  such  an  interference  on  his  behalf,  as  is  made  by  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ.  Strict  justice  demands  the  punishment  of  the 
sinner  only ;  and  can,  in  no  wise,  require  the  punishment  of 
another  in  his  stead.  But  I  still  deny  the  consequence,  which 
>  the  objector  derives  from  these  premises. 

No  person,  who  has  observed  the  affairs  of  the  present  world 
with  attention,  can  hesitate  to  admit,  that  vicarious  interference, 
to  a  great  extent,  producing  in  great  numbers  both  good  and  evil 
consequences,  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  providential  system, 
by  which  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  regulated.  Children  thus 
become  rich,  well  educated,  intelligent,  religious,  and  everlast- 
ingly happy,  by  the  agency  of  their  parents  :  while  other  children 
owe,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  same  agency  the  contrary  evils  of 
poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  final  ruin.  Friends  by  their  inter- 
ference become  the  means  of  wealth,  reputation,  advancement, 
hdinesB,  and  everlasting  life,  to  their  friends  ;  and  rescue  them 
fiKMn  poverty,  bondage,  disgrace,  profligacy,  and  perdition. 
Enemies  accomplish  all  the  contrary  evils  for  their  enemies ;  and 
hf  temptation,  slander,  fraud,  and  treachery,  effectuate  for  those, 
vimm  they  hate,  every  kind  of  destruction.  A  great  part  of  the 
business  of  human  life,  both  public  and  private,  is  in  the  strict 
sense  ricarious :  the  benefits,  or  the  injuries,  rarely  terminating 
in  the  personal  good  of  the  agent  only,  but  almost  of  course  ex- 
tending to  others.  The  agency  of  Washington  has  beneficially 
aflEected  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  That  of  Mosu 
extended  blessings  to  the  Israelituh  nation  through  fifteen  hun- 
dred years.  That  of  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  has  spread 
holiness  through  the  Christian  world  for  seventeen  centuries ; 
and  added  many  millions  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  first- 
bom.  Nay,  this  very  agency  will  hereafter  become  the  means 
of  converting  the  whole  human  race  to  Christianity  ;  people  hea- 
ven with  a  great  miJtitude^  which  no  man  can  number^  of  all  rut' 
tionSy  kindreds^  and  tongues  ;  and  diffuse  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
nortal  life,  throughout  never  ending  ages. 
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From  these  observadons  it  is  evident,  tkat  Ticarioiis  ^gettcf 
is  so  ftir  firom  bebg  an  unreasonable  thing  in  itsd(  an  in  qm 
form  and  another  to  constitute  an  important  part  of  tha>ptfssat 
system  of  things,  and  to  have  a  very  extensive,  and  verjr 
cious,  influence  on  the  most  interesting  concerns  of 
The  whole  anal(^y  of  human  affidrs  in  the  present  norid  fiiiniJi 
es  us,  therefore,  with  every  reason  to  expect,  that  vicnriooa. 
cy  would  be  adopted,  more  or  less,  in  every  part  of  the 
deotial  system. 

What  the  state  of  the  world  thus  natorally  teaches  «,lo  lesk 
ftir,  Revehtion  countenances  in  the  stroi^;est  manner,  ^mk 
gle  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  place  this  truth  in  the  obsMA 
light.  Every  one,  who  is  at  all  acqoaiBted  with  the  Scriptans, 
perfectly  well  knows,  that  they  require  of  all  tten  intercissisa 
for  their  fellow^men ;  and  that  to  this  intercession  blessings  aif 
both  promised,  and  declared  to  be  given,  b  my  riik  mmumgfmt 
says  St.  James,  /el  himeaUfifr  ttu  Eldert  qf  ike  Ckmrtk^  mmi kl 
iktm  proji  o^tr  hw^^^^mdtkt  prtijltr9ffmA9^^ 
ih$  Lord  MhtUl  rm$e  Um  ip  ;  mid,  jfk»  kn^eommkuimmi^^ 
9haU  be  forgiven  him.  If  restoration  from  disease,  and  the  for 
giveness  of  sins ;  blessings  of  the  greatest  temporal  and  spiritasi 
magnittrde ;  are  promised,  and  given,  in  consequence  of  the  i^ 
tercession  of  others ;  our  minds  can  set  no  limits  to  the  fgop^ 
ty,  or  the  efficacy,  of  vicarious  interference,  exhibited  in  othar 
forms. 

In  the  present  case,  (the  case  objected  to,)  the  propriety  of 
admitting  vicarious  interference  is  complete.  Hankind  weie  all 
sinners ;  were  all  condemned  by  the  unalterable  law  of  God ; 
and  were  all,  therefore,  destined  to  final  ruin.  In  themsehei 
there  was  no  power  to  expiate  their  sins,  or  to  prevent  their  de- 
struction. When  it  is  remembered,  that  their  number  was  in- 
calculable, and  that  each  of  them  was  immortal,  the  case  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  great,  and  interesting,  beyond  any 
finite  comprehension.  Both  the  magnitude  of  the  case,  there- 
fore, and  its  desperate  nature,  demanded  of  a  benevolent  being 
every  efibrt  capable  of  being  demanded.  Whatever  could  with 
propriety  be  done  was  plainly,  and  loudly,  called  for  by  circua- 
stances  so  deplorable ;  a  wretchedness  so  vast ;  a  doom  exlend- 
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bg  to  a  collection  of  intelligent  creatures  so  plainly  incompre- 
hensible. But  vicarious  efforts  could  here  )>e  made,  and  made 
with  propriety,  and  success.  The  law  and  government,  here 
diahonouredy  could,  and  I  hope  it  has  been  proved  that  they 
ooald,  be  supported  in  their  full  strength*  and  efficacy ;  the  sin 
oonld  be  expiated ;  the  sinners  restored  to  holiness,  the  favour 
of  God,  and  immortal  life ;  and  the  character  of  God  appear,  not 
Ottly  with  the  same,  but  increased,  glory.  Thus  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  as  well  as  from  the  analogy  of  things,  a  vicari- 
ooi  interference  is  so  far  from  being  in  the  present  instance  im- 
pnbftble^  or  improper,  that  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  our  be- 
lief by  the  very  best  presumptive  evidence. 

9dly.  It  is  objected,  thai  the  punishment  of  an  innocent  person^ 
mck  at  Christ  was,  is  inconsisteni  with  the  plain  dictates  of  jus* 
fjee« 

To  punish  an  innocent  person  for  a  fault,  not  his  own,  will  not 
be  denied  to  be  unjust.  Nor  will  an  inquiry  now  be  instituted 
Donceming  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  consistent  with 
josUce  to  require,  in  any  possible  case,  a  being  perfectly  holy  to 
suffer  for  the  sake  of  other  beings  of  a  different  character,  in  or- 
der to  relieve  them  from  greater  sufferings.  Neither  of  these 
wtU  be  necessary  at  the  present  time.  The  objection  may  be 
oempletely  answered  in  another  manner.     For, 

1st.  1\at  Christ  actually  suffered^  while  yet  he  was  perfectly 
iofyj  the  objector  cannot  deny.  He  therefore,  suffered  for  him- 
self, or  for  mankind.  If  he  suffered  for  mankind ;  the  existence 
of  an  atonement  is  admitted.  If  he  suffered  for  himself;  then 
the  objector  must  admit,  that  he  was  punished,  while  yet  he 
was  perfectly  holy ;  and,  of  course,  that  God  can  inflict  suffer- 
ing, not  only  on  holy  beings,  but  for  their  own  sake;  or,  in  other 
words,  can  retribute  punishment  to  obedience.  I  leave  the  Ob- 
jector to  choose  which  part  of  this  alternative  he  pleases. 

2dly.  Christ  was  not  required  to  suffer.  This  is  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  a  great  multitude  of  passages,  and  in  many  forms, 
too  well  known  to  be  specified  here.  Christ  voluntarily  assum- 
td  the  iffice  of  a  Redeemer  ;  voluntarily  became  a  substitute  for 
man  ;  and  of  his  own  accord  gave  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many. 
It  is  true,  that  in  all  this  he  obeyed  the  will  of  his  Father;  but  it 
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is  not  true,  that  he  did  not  voluntarily  enter  upon  every  part  of 
this  course  of  obedience.  When  he  was  in  the  form  of  Ood^  and 
thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  zrith  God;  he  took  i^on  khmelf 
the  form  of  a  servant ;  and  laid  down  his  own  life^  when  worn 
could  take  it  out  of  his  hand.  But  it  is  evident,  that  there  can  be 
no  injustice  in  requiring  a  being,  perfectly  holy,  to  fulfil  his  own 
engagements,  and  to  do  what  he  has  covenanted  to  do  ;  although 
by  this  covenant  he  has  engaged  to  yield  himself  to  personal  suf* 
fering.  To  consent  to  suffer  may  be  on  his  part  right,  when  bj 
his  suffering  he  can  redeem  others  from  greater  suffering,  or  ac- 
complish in  any  way  what  will,  on  the  whole,  be  superior  good. 
On  the  part  of  God  also,  it  may,  and,  if  nothing  extraneous  pre- 
vent, must,  be  right  to  accept  of  his  sufferings  in  such  a  case,  if 
voluntarily  profferred.  The  objection,  therefore,  is  destitute  of 
weight. 

3dly.  It  is  further  objected,  that^  if  Christ  expiated  the  sins  of 
mankind^  God  is  obliged  by  justice  to  bestow  on  them  Salvation* 

This  objection  is  derived  from  misapprehensions  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  atonement.  The  Scriptures  in  speaking  on  this 
buhject  very  frequently,  as  well  as  very  naturally,  speak  in  figu- 
rative language.  Particularly,  they  exhibit  us  as  bought  with  a 
price  ;  as  purchased ;  as  redeemed ;  that  is,  literally  understood, 
as  bought  from  a  stale  of  bondage  and  condemnation  by  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  as  ransomed  by  the  Xurjov,  or  price  of  redemp- 
tion. This  language,  derived  from  Uiat  fact  in  human  affairs, 
which,  among  the  customary  actions  of  men,  approaches  nearest 
in  resemblance  to  the  atonement  of  Christ,  seems  unwarily  to 
have  been  considered  as  describing  literally  this  atonement. 
But  this  mode  of  considering  it  is  plainly  erroneous.  We  are 
not,  in  the  literal  sense,  bought^  or  purchased^  at  all.  Nor  has 
Christ,  in  the  literal  sense,  paid  any  price,  to  purchase  mankind 
from  slavery  and  death. 

Tho  error,  into  which  the  objector  has  fallen,  has,  I  acknow- 
Irdgo,  born  coimtenanrod  by  many  Christians,  who  have  held  the 
<loctrinc  of  the  atonemrnt.  These  have  supposed  the  satisfac- 
Mon  for  sin,  made  by  the  Redeemer,  essentially  to  resemble  the 
satisfaction,  made  for  a  debtor  by  paying  the  debt,  which  he 
^wed.     In  this  case,  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  creditor  accept  the 
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payment  from  a  third  person,  he  is  bound  in  justice  to  release 
the  debtor.  As  the  two  cases  have  been  supposed  to  be  similar, 
it  has  been  concluded,  that,  since  Christ  has  made  such  a  satis- 
focmon  for  sinners,  God  is  in  justice  also  bound  to  release  them. 
This,  however,  is  an  unfounded  and  unscriptural  view  of  the 
subject.  There  is  no  substantial  resemblance  between  the  pay- 
loent  of  a  debt  for  an  insolvent  debtor,  and  the  satisfaction,  ren- 
dered to  distributive  justice  for  a  criminal.  The  debtor  owes 
money ;  and  this  is  all  he  owes.  If,  then,  all  the  money,  which 
he  owes,  is  paid,  and  accepted ;  justice  is  completely  satisfied, 
and  the  creditor  can  demand  nothing  more.  To  demand  more, 
either  from  the  debtor,  or  from  any  other  person,  would  be  plain- 
ly unjust.  When,  therefore,  the  debt  is  paid  by  a  third  person, 
the  debtor  is  discharged  by  justice  merely.  But,  when  a  crimi- 
nal has  failed  of  doing  his  duty,  as  a  subject  to  lawful  govern- 
ment, and  violated  laws,  which  he  was  bound  to  obey ;  he  has 
committed  a/an/<,  for  which  he  has  merited  punishment.  In  this 
case,  justice,  not  in  the  comnnUative,  but  the  distributive,  sense  ; 
the  only  sense,  in  which  it  can  be  concerned  with  this  subject ; 
demands,  not  the  future  obedience,  nor  an  equivalent  for  the 
omitted  obedience,  but  merely  the  punishment,  of  the  offender. 
The  only  reparation  for  the  wrong,  which  he  has  done,  required 
by  strict  justice,  is  this  punishment :  a  reparation  necessarily 
and  always  required.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  an 
atonement,  such  as  was  described  in  the  first  of  these  discourses, 
may  be  accepted :  An  atonement,  by  which  the  honour  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  government  may  be  preserved,  and  yet  the  offender 
pardoned.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  personal  character  of 
the  offender  is  unaltered.  Before  the  atonement  was  made,  he 
was  a  criminal.  After  the  atonement  is  made,  he  is  not  less  a 
criminal.  As  a  criminal,  he  before  merited  punishment.  As  a 
criminal,  he  no  less  merits  it  now.  The  turpitude  of  his  charac- 
ter remains  the  same ;  and,  while  it  remains,  he  cannot  fail  to 
deserve  exactly  the  same  punishment.  After  the  atonement  is 
made,  it  cannot  be  truly  said,  therefore,  any  more  than  before, 
that  he  does  not  deserve  punishment.  But  if  the  atonement  be 
accepted,  it  maybe  truly  said,  that,  consistently  with  the  honour 
of  the  government,  and  the  public  good,  he  may  be  pardnnfid. 
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Hut  act  offpraceiBallthatlMicankopefar;  aiidlkitlie 
cfaJM,  on  account  of  any  thing  in  hinaaelf^  or  any  thing  to  iriHch 
ka  ia  cntitbd,  bot  only  may  Adjm,  from  the  mera  grace,  or 
gift,  of  the  roler.    Before  the  atonement  waa  madai  tiie 
Iwwever  benevolently  inclined,  could  not  pardon  hin^ 
ently  with  hia  own  chanctcr»  the  honour  of  his  govenuaanly 
the  puUic  good.    After  it  is  made,  he  can  pardon  him,  in 
aiatancy  widi  them  all ;  ai|d  if  the  offender  discover  a 
and  becoming  disposition,  undoubtedly  will,  if  he  be  a  baDaio 
lent  ruler. 
From  these  observations  it  is  manifest,  that  the'uttwiement  «f 

m 

Christ  in  no  sense  makes  it  necessary,  that  God  shookl  accept 
the  sinner,  on  the  ground  of  justice ;  but  only  renders  Ua  fia^ 
gpiveness  not  inconsistent  wilh  the  divine  character.  BeiKO  lbs 
atonement,  be  cooU  not  have  been  forgiven :  after  the 
meat,  this  impossibility  ceases.  The  sinner  can  now  be 
given,  notwithstanding  the  turpitude  of  his  character,  and  ths 
greatness  of  his  oflfences.  But  fo^veness  is  an  act  of  graes 
Oidy ;  and  to  the  same  grace  must  the  penitent  be  inddbled  fv 
all  the  future  blessings  connected  with  forgiveness. 

I  have  now  considered  all  the  objections  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  which  I  consider  as  claiming  an  answer;  and 
shall  therefore  proceed,  as  I  proposed  at  the  commencement  af 
this  discourse,  to  make  some  practical  remarks,  arising  from  die 
preceding  observations  on  this  important  subject. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident, 

Ist.  T%at  those,  who  trust  in  the  expiation  of  Christ,  wHl  ur- 
Htinly  inherit  the  favour  of  God. 

In  the  text  it  is  said,  that  God  set  forth  Christ  as  apropitioHsm 
for  siuy  through  faith  in  his  bloody  to  declare  his  rigkieomsness ; 
that  he  may  be  just,  when  just^ying  him  that  believetk  m  Jesus, 
The  End,  for  which  Christ  was  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  is,  that 
, /God,  consistently  with  justice,  may  justify  those  who  believe  is 
Christ.  The  peculiar  and  essential  nature  of  the  Suth  of  such, 
as  believe  in  Jesus,  is  in  one  important  particular  exactly  defin- 
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ed,  also,  in  the  text,  when  it  is  styled /atf  A  in  his  blood :  the  faith, 
through  which  alone  he  is  exhibited  in  the  text  as  becoming  a 
propitiation  to  men.  This  faith,  or  as  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
call  it,  trust  J  or  confidence^  (for  such  I  hope  hereafter  to  show 
it  to  be,)  is  not,  indeed,  nor  is  it  here  asserted  to  be,  feith  in  the 
atonement  on/y;  but  it  is  faith  in  the  atonement  pre'Cminentiff. 
We  are  required  to  believe  in  the  whole  character,  and  in  all  the 
oflices,  of  Christ ;  but  we  are  required,  peculiarly,  to  believe  in 
him,  as  the  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin.  Every  one,  wtio 
is  the  subject  of  this  faith,  the  real,  and  only,  means  by  which 
we  become  interested  in  this  propitiation,  is  amply  exhibited  in 
the  text  as  entitled  to  justification. 

That  every  such  believer  will  certainly  inherit  the  favour  of 
God  cannot  be  rationally  doubted.  While  he  was  yet  a  sinner, 
condemned  and  ruined,  God,  moved  by  his  infinite  benevolence, 
sent  into  this  world  his  beloved  Son,  to  become  incarnate ;  to 
become  a  subject  of  his  law,  and  a  substitute  for  mankind ;  to 
lead  a  life  of  humiliation ;  and  to  die  the  accursed  death  of  the 
cross ;  that  he  might  redeem  such  sinners  from  the  curse  of  the 
law ;  from  a  guilty  character,  and  the  endless  miseries  of  devomv 
ing  fire.  The  condition,  proposed  by  himself,  on  which  we  be- 
come entitled  to  the  blessings  of  this  redemption,  are  all  summed 
up  in  this  single  phrase,  Faith  in  Christy  and  pre-eminently  m  Ait 
atonement.  This  condition  the  believer  has  performed  ;  and  is^ 
therefore,  entitled  to  these  blessings.  His  title  is  secured  to  him 
by  the  covenant  of  Redemption,  by  the  immutable  promise  of 
God  to  him,  by  the  glory  and  excellency  of  Christ's  mediation, 
and  by  that  amazing  and  immense  purpose  of  infinite  love,  which 
proposed,  and  accomplished,  all  the  parts  of  this  wonderful  work. 
Who  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  He,  who  proposed,  He,  who 
accomplished,  this  astonishing  design,  will  go  on  to  accomplish 
every  thing,  which  it  draws  in  its  train  ?  He^  that  spared  not  his 
own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not,  with  him 
also,  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  Can  any  thing  be  too  dear  to  be 
given  to  those,  for  whom  Christ  was  given  ?  Can  any  thing  be 
too  great  to  be  expected  by  those,  who  are  united  to  the  Son  of 
God,  as  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones  ;  who 
are  become  his  seed  in  the  everlasting  covenant :  and  to  whom^ 
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unasked,  he  has  from  his  own  overflowing  goodness  given  ike 
glory,  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  ever  the  world  wa$  f 

Let  every  believer,  then,  bo  completely  assured,  that  his  cause 
is  safe  in  the  hands  of  God.  He  has  chosen  the  good  part  j  and  it 
shall  never  be  taken  from  him.  He,  who  has  begun  to  befriend 
him  in  this  infinite  concern,  will  never  leave  him  nor  forsake  hisu 
All  the  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord.  Though,  ks 
fallj  yet  shall  he  rise  again ;  and  his  mercy  God  will  not  utterlg 
take  from  him*  In  the  seed,  sown  in  his  heart,  there  is  a  blessing; 
the  beginning  of  immortal  life.  Cold  and  wintry  as  is  the  climate, 
beneath  which  it  has  sprung;  unkind  and  barren  as  is  the  soil, 
in  which  it  grows ;  doubtful  and  fading  as  we  often  see  its  pro- 
gress ;  it  cannot  die.  The  hand,  that  planted  it,  will  cultivate  it 
with  unceasing  care ;  and  will  speedily  remove  it  to  a  happier 
region,  where  it  will  flourish,  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit,  for 
ever.  I  am  persuaded^  says  5/.  Paul^  thai  neither  deaths  nor  life^ 
nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depths  nor  any  other  creature,  shall 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord* 

3dly.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  those,  who  reject  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  are  without  any  hope  of  the  divine  favour. 

The  favour  of  God  is  proffered  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  worU 
through  Christ  alone  ;  and  those  only  are  promised  an  interest  io 
it,  who  cordially  believe  in  him,  as  the  expiation  of  sin.  Had 
there  been  any  other  condition,  upon  which  this  glorious  blessing 
could  be  communicated,  the  same  benevolence,  which  planned 
and  accomyilishcd  our  redemption,  would,  undoubtedly  have  com- 
municated it  to  us.  No  such  communication  has,  however,  been 
made.  On  the  conti*ar) ,  it  is  often  declared  in  the  roost  ezph- 
cit  language,  that  he  who  beltevethnot  shall  be  damned. 

Even  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  silent,  and  no  such  awful  de- 
clarations had  been  found  in  them,  the  nature  of  the  subject  holds 
out  the  strongest  discouragement  to  every  presumption  of  this 
kind.  After  such  amazing  efl'orls,  made  on  the  part  of  God,  to  bring 
mankind  back  from  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  to  restore  them  to 
virtue  and  happiness,  it  cannot  but  be  believed,  that  their  obsti- 
nate contitiuance  in  sin  must  be  regarded  by  him  with  supreme 
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■bhorrence.  His  law  condemned  them,  for  their  original  aposta* 
Bjj  to  final  ruin.  To  the  guilt  of  this  apostasy,  unatoned,  unre-> 
pented  of,  and  therefore  remaining  in  all  its  enormity,  they,  in 
Ihis  case,  add  the  peculiar  guilt  of  rejecting  the  singular,  the  emi- 
nently divine,  goodness  of  God,  manifested  in  this  wonderful  pro« 
riaion  for  their  recovery.  In  what  manner  they  could  more  con- 
BeinpCuously  despise  the  divine  character,  in  what  manner  they 
coald  more  insolently  affront  the  divine  mercy,  it  is  beyond  ray 
power  to  conceive.  No  other  offer  can  be  so  kind ;  no  other 
Uesaing  so  great ;  no  other  display  of  the  divine  character,  of 
vhich  we  can  form  a  conception,  so  lovely.  The  ingratitude, 
therefore,  is  wonderful ;  the  insolence  amazing ;  the  guilt  incom- 
prehensible. ^,  then,  the  righteoiu  scarctly  he  saved  where  shall 
Aese  unbelieving,  ungodly  sinners  appear  ?  If  it  be  a  fearful  thing 
for  all  men,  for  heathen  and  for  Mohammedans^  to  fall  into  the 
\mnd$  of  the  living  God  ;  what  must  it  be  for  these  men,  to  whom 
dkrist  is  offered  freely,  daily,  and  alway  ;  who  sit,  from  the  era- 
He  to  the  grave,  ugder  the  noon-day  light  of  the  Gospel,  and 
bask,  through  life,  in  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 

Whence  do  these  persons  derive  their  hope  ?  From  their  cha- 
racter? That  could  not  save  them  under  the  law.  It  is  the 
ferj  guilt,  for  which  they  are  condemned.  From  their  repent- 
ince  ?  They  exercise  none.  Even  if  they  did,  it  could  never 
be  accepted.  A  perfect  fcpentance,  as  has  been  heretofore  prov- 
sd,  cannot  become  an  expiation  for  sin.  But  such  repentance  was 
lever  exhibited  by  men.  Their  repentance  is  not  even  a  sorrow 
or  sin.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mere  dread  of  danger ;  a  mere, 
errified  expectation  of  punishment.  Who,  however  abandoned, 
toes  not,  at  times,  experience  such  repentance,  as  this  ?  Who- 
^er  dreamed,  that  the  dread  of  death  ought  to  excuse  the  feloa 
romthe  gibbet? 

Let  every  unbeliever,  then,  tremble  at  the  approach  of  the 
udgment.  Let  him  no  longer  say  to  himself.  Peace,  peace; 
9hen  sudden  destruction  is  coming  upon  him.  Let  him  turn  to  the 
irong  hold,  while  he  is  yet  a  prisoner  of  hope.  Let  him  turn  to  the 
Lord  with  all  the  heart,  with  fasting,  with  weeping  and  with 
mourning :  for  he  ».<  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of 
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'    Sdly*  A  it  evubiil  /row  tiU  ofttervdiiHt,  mtJk  m 

Christ  by  Iris  atoncBient  has  redccawd  mankmd  from  VMfavdn 
cone  of  ti»  law,    Tbe  tufimngs,  lo  wUch  they  wwa  >ddpHi 
by  this  curse,  were  endless  suflferings*    Without  an  empiaiihn,;4 
deliverance  from  these  snfferingp  was  impossible.    E<|oa%  «» 
possible  was  it  for  any  other  person,  beside  Christ,  to  maht  aa 
expiatioo.    From  mere  compassion  to  our  rained  woeld  kn  aa» 
dertook  the  aiduoos  laboor  of  delivering  os  from  these 
dous  softrings ;  and  accomplished  it,  at  the  expense  of  hm 
Uood«     Infinitely  rkkj  far  mar  hJsm  At  iceame  poor,  Itof  m 
iknmgk  kimmighi  became  ndU    For  him  we  had  done  ndto§ 
and  were  disposed  to  do  nothing.    For  us,  influenced  by  yawm 
ovaA>wing  goodness,  he  did  all  things.    He  taof^  as,  aa  ev 
prophet, a// lAtngrt perlojajfig to  1^  mnigoJUim$$.    HeUvedhs- 
lore  us,  as  our  Examf^ ;  he  died  fior  iis,  as  our  Ptopitiatioo; 
he  rose  from  the  dead,  as  the  Elarnest  of  our  resurrection  to  end- 
less life.    He  entered  heaven,  as  our  Forerunner ;  he  assumed 
the  throne  of  the  Universe,  as  our  Ruler,  Protector,  and  Benefc& 
tor.     At  the  end  of  tbe  world  he  will  appear,  as  our  Judge  asd 
Rewarder ;  and  will  conduct  to  the  mansions  of  eternal  life  sB 
those,  who  have  cordially  accepted  of  bis  mediation ;  and  wl 
there  throygbout  interminable  ages  feed  them  wiih  Ihmg  tntdi 
and  lead  them  to  fountains  of  living  waters.     To  the  obligatiooii 
conferred  by  such  a  benefactor,  what  limits  can  be  set  ?  Ouf  de- 
liverance  from  sin  and  sorrow  is  a  boundless  good ;  our  introduc- 
tion to  endless  virtue  and  happiness  is  a  boundless  good.    But  of 
all  this  good  tbe  atonement  of  Christ  is  tbe  foundation,  the  pro- 
curing cause,  the  commencement,  and  tbe  security.     Woril^  i$ 
the  Lamb^  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  rndpik 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.     Such  is  the 
everiasting  song,  to  which  the  four  living  creatures  in  the  hea- 
vens subjoin  their  unceasing  Amen. 

With  this  glorious  subject  in  our  view,  can  we  fail  to  be  as- 
fenished  at  tbe  manner  in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  worid  is  treat- 
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ed  by  multitudes  of  those,  whom  he  came  to  redeem  ?  By  what 
multitudes  is  he  regarded  with  cold-hearted  unbelief,  and  stupid 
indifference?  By  what  multitudes,  with  open  opposition  and 
avowed  hostility  ?  By  what  multitudes,  with  shameless  contempt, 
insolent  sneers,  and  impudent  ridicule  ?  How  often  is  his  glorious 
name  profaned,  and  blasphemed,  by  those,  whom  he  died  to  save 
from  endless  perdition  ?  How  many  miserable  wretches,  totter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  eternal  ruin,  while  in  the  house  of  God,  while 
in  this  house,  and  while  his  agonies,  endured  for  them,  are  re- 
sounding  in  their  ears,  quietly  compose  themselves  to  sleep,  or 
busily  employ  themselves  in  whispering,  amusement,  and  mirth ; 
fergetful,  that  they  have  souls  to  be  saved,  or  lost ;  and  destitute 
of  a  wish  to  be  interested  in  the  Saviour.  Had  Christ  been  as 
regardless  of  these  miserable  beings,  as  they  are  of  him ;  nay,  as 
they  are  of  themselves ;  what  would  have  become  of  them  in 
the  datf  of  wrath  ?  What  will  become  of  them  in  that  dreadful 
day,  if  they  continue  to  treat  Christ,  as  they  have  treated  him 
hitherto  ? 

4thly.    It  is  evident  from  these  pbservationsj  that  the  Oospel 
alone  furnishes  a  consistent  scheme  of  salvation  to  mankinds 

The  Gospel  takes  man,  where  it  finds  him,  in  a  state  of  sin 
and  ruin,  condemned  by  the  law  of  God  to  final  perdition,  and 
incapable  of  justification,  by  his  own  righteousness.  In  this 
aitiiation,  it  announces  to  him  a  Saviour,  divinely  great  and  glo- 
rious, divinely  excellent  and  lovely,  assuming  his  nature,  to  be- 
come an  expiation  for  his.  sins ;  revealing  to  him  the  way  of  re- 
conciliation to  God ;  and  inviting  him  to  enter  it,  and  be  saved. 
The  acceptance  of  this  expiation  it  announces  from  the  mouth  of 
God  himself.  The  terms,  on  which  we  may  be  reconciled,  it 
discloses  with  exact  precision  and  perfect  clearness ;  so  that  he 
who  runs  may  read;  so  tliat  beggars  and  children  may  under- 
stand, and  accept  them.  Faith  in  the  Redeemer,  repentance  to- 
wards God,  and  holiness  of  character,  involve  them  all.  They 
are  terms,  reasonable  in  themselves,  easy  to  us,  and  productive 
of  incomprehensible  good  to  all  who  embrace  them.  To  overcome 
the  stubbornness  of  our  hearts,  Christ  has  commissioned  the  Spi- 
rit OP  GRACE  to  sanctify  us  for  himself;  to  draw  us  with  the 
cords  of  hi»  love ;  to  guide  ns  with  h\%  wisdom ;  to  uphold  us 
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with  his  power ;  and  to  conduct  us  under  his  kind  providence  to 
the  heavens.  In  this  scheme  is  contained  all  that  we  need,  and 
all  that  we  can  rationally  desire.  The  way  of  salvation  is  here 
become  a  high'way^  and  waj/'faring  men,  though  fooU,  need  not 
err  therein. 

The  Religion  of  the  Gospel  is  a  religion  designed  for  ftnncrt. 
By  the  expiation  of  Christ  it  opens  the  brazen  door,  which  was 
for  ever  barred  against  their  retunu  Here  the  supreme,  and 
otherwise  immoveable,  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  sinners,  is 
taken  airay.  If  sinners  were  to  be  accepted,  it  was  not  potsMt 
that  this  cup  should  pass  from  Christ.  The  next  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  their  acceptance  is  found  in  their  unholy,  disobe- 
dient hearts,  propense  to  evil  only,  and  continually  ;  and  the  neilf 
their  perpetual  exposure  to  backsliding,  and  to  falling  finally 
away.  These  obstacles,  immoveable,  also,  by  any  means  on  lUi 
side  of  heaven,  the  Spirit  of  grace  by  his  most  merciful  interfn^ 
ence  in  our  behalf  entirely  removes.  Man,  therefore,  in  the 
Gospel  finds  his  return  from  apostasy  made  possible  ;  made  ea* 
ay ;  made  certain ;  actually  begun ;  steadily  carried  on  in  the 
present  world ;  and  finally  completed  in  the  world  to  come. 

But  no  other  scheme  of  religion  presents  to  us  even  plausible 
means  of  removing  these  difficulties.     Natural  religion,  to  which 
Infidels  persuade  us  to  betake  ourselves  for  safety,  does  not  even 
promise  us  a  return  to  God.     Natural  religion  is  the  religion  of 
law;  of  that  law,  which  in  the  only  legal  language  declares  to  us. 
Do  these  things,  and  thou  shalt  live :  but  the  soul,  thai  sinnetk^ 
shall  die.     These  things,  the  things  specified  in  the  requisitions  of 
the  law,   we  have   not  done;  and  therefore  cannot  live.    We 
have  sinned,  and   therefore   must  die.      It   has  been  former!} 
shown,  that  the  law  knows  no  condition  of  acceptance,  or  justifi- 
cation, but  obedience.     Concerning  repentance,  iaith,  forgive- 
■ess,  and  reconciliation,  concerning  the  sinner^s  return  to  God, 
and  his  admission  to  immortal  life,  the  law  is  silent.     Its  only 
sentence,  pronounced  on  those  who  disobey,  is  a  sentence  of 
final  condemnation. 

Whatever  we  may  suppose  the  law  to  be,  we  have  disobeyed 
its  precepts.  Nothing  has  been  ever  devised,  or  received,  by 
man  as  a  law  of  God,  which  all  men  have  not  disobeyed.     Infi- 
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deb  cannot  devise  such  a  law,  as  they  will  dare  to  call  a  law  of 
God,  and  publish  to  men  under  this  title,  which  they  themselves, 
and  all  other  men,  have  not  often  disobeyed.  From  the  very  na- 
tnre  of  law,  a  nature  inseparable  from  its  existence  as  a  law,  dis- 
obedience to  its  precepts  must  be  condemned :  and,  if  nothing 
interfere  to  preserve  the  offender  from  punishment,  he  must  of 
necessity  suffer.  To  what  degree,  in  what  modes,  through  what 
extent,  these  sufferings  will  reach,  the  Infidel  cannot  conjecture. 
To  his  anguish  no  end  appears.  Of  such  an  end  ho  arguments 
can  be  furnished  by  his  mind ;  no  tidings  have  reached  his  ear ; 
and  no  hopes  can  rationally  arise  in  his  heart.  Death,  with  all 
the  gloomy  scenes  attendant  upon  a  dying  bed,  is  to  him  merely 
the  commencement  of  doubt,  fear,  and  sorrow.  The  grave,  to 
him,  is  the  entrance  into  a  world,  of  absolute  and  eternal  dark- 
nets*  That  world,  hung  round  with  fear,  amazement,  and  de- 
spair, overcast  with  midnight,  melancholy  with  solitude,  de- 
solate of  every  hope  of  real  good,  opens  to  him  through 
the  dreary  passage  of  the  grave.  Beyond  this  entrance 
he  sees  nothing,  he  knows  nothing,  he  can  conjecture  nothing, 
bitt  what  must  fill  his  heart  with  alarm,  and  make  his  death-bed 
a  couch  of  thorns.  With  a  suspense,  scarcely  less  terrible  than 
Ae  miseries  of  damnation  itself,  his  soul  lingers  over  the  vast 
and  desolate  abyss ;  when,  compelled  by  an  unseen,  and  irresis- 
tible hand  it  plunges  into  this  uncertain  and  irreversible  doom,  to 
learn  by  experience  what  is  the  measure  of  woe,  destined  to  re- 
ward those,  who  obey  not  6ocf,  and  reject  the  salvation  proffered 
by  his  Son* 

In  such  a  situation  what  man,  not  yet  lost  to  sense  and  thought, 
not  yet  convinced,  that  he  has  committed  the  sin  which  cannot 
be  ibi^ven,  would  not  hail  with  transport  the  dawn  of  the  Gos- 
pel; the  clear  rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness ;  to  illumine  his 
path  through  this  melancholy  world ;  to  dispel  the  darkness  of 
die  grave;  to  shed  a  benevolent  light  upon  the  entrance  into 
eternity,  and  brighten  his  passage  to  the  heavens  ? 
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Hebrews  vii.  34,  35. 

BtU  this  tiianj  because  he  conlinueth  ever,  hath  an  vnchangtabU 
priesthood.  Wherefore  he  is  able,  also,  to  save  them  to  theui' 
termost,  that  come  unto  God  by  him ;  seeing  he  ever  Uveik  U 
make  intercession  for  them. 

Having  in  a  series  of  discourses  examined,  as  far  as  I  thoagfat  it 
necessary,  the  personal  holiness  of  Christ  ^  and  his  aionemeni  for 
sin ;  I  shall  now  proceed  in  the  order,  originally  proposed,  to 
consider  his  Intercession^ 

In  the  first  verse  of  the  text,  St.  Paul  declares,  that  Christ,  in 
contradistinction  to  earthly  high  priests,  has  an  undimngeokk 
priesthood  ;  or,  as  the  original  more  exactly  signifies,  a  priat- 
hood  which  passeth  not  from  one  hand  to  another.     In  the  last 
verse,  he  infers  from  this  fact,  that  he  is  able  to  save  hisfoUowert 
to  the  uttermost,  because  he  ever  lives  to  make  intercessionfor  them* 
The  Intercession  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  here  declared  to  be  reel; 
to  be  made  for  his  followers  ;  and  to  be  effectual  to  their  salvatm* 
Of  course,  it  claims,  in  a  high  degree,  our  serious  attention. 

7>)  hiicrcedt  denotes,  originally,  to  go  between  one  person  (xni 
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another*  In  its  secondary,  or  figurative,  sense,  the  only  one  in 
which  it  seems  now  to  be  used,  it  denotes  offering  petitians  in  &e- 
half  of  another  ^  and,  in  the  Scriptures,  offering  such  petitions  to 
QoJL  On  this  subject  we  have  SL  John,  as  a  Commentator,  to  di- 
rect us.  If  any  man  sin,  says  this  Apostle,  we  have  an  Advocate 
Wfith  the  Father^  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  The  original  word, 
here  translated  advocate,  is  ^taga^tfns*  It  denotes  either  a  per* 
Mon^  who,  in  the  Roman  courts  under  the  appellation  of  Patronus^ 
attended  a  client,  and  in  countenancing,  advising,  and  interced- 
ing, for  him,  took  an  efficacious  care  of  his  interest :  or  an  Agent 
of  one  of  the  States,  either  allied,  or  tributary,  to  Rome,  who  took 
a  similar  care  of  the  interests  of  that  State  before  the  Roman  Go- 
vernment, and  interceded,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  Emperor 
on  its  behalf,  as  those  interests  demanded.  Such  is  one  of  the 
offices,  assumed  by  Christ  in  the  heavens. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  this  subject  is  merely  a  Scrip- 
tural one.  All  our  knowledge  concerning  it  is  derived  from  Re- 
velation only.  Reason  can  add  nothing,  but  conjecture,  to  what 
the  Scriptures  have  taught ;  and  you  are  not  now  to  learn,  that 
additions  of  this  nature  are  of  very  little  value.  The  observa- 
tions, which  I  propose  to  make  concerning  it,  I  shall  arrange 
under  the  following  heads. 

L  J%e  Character  and  Circumstances  of  those  for  whom  Christ 
intercedes : 

11.  T%e  Manner,  in  which  his  intercession  is  performed. 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads  I  observe, 

1st.  T%at  they  are  the  Children  of  God. 

In  proof  of  this  position  I  cite  the  following  passages. 

Ist.  The  text.  Wherefore  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
them  that  come  unto  God  by  him :  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  nv* 
terceseion  for  them.  It  cannot  but  be  seen,  that  St.  Paul  speaks 
here  of  no  other  intercession,  than  thnt,  which  is  made  for  such 
as  come  unto  God  by  Christ. 

Sdly.  T%e  passage  already  quoted  from  1  John  ii.  1,  My  little 
children,  these  things  write  I  unto  you,  that  ye  sin  not.  And  if  any 
man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father^  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous.  The  persons,  who  are  here  said  to  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father^  arc  the  persons,  denoted  by  the  word  we :  that 
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ii,Sf«/oAiiMiI^A*Mle  whamhBWfiiuf  or  wham  1m  hammififi> 
Huh  ckUdrm ;  in  other  words,  ike  ekUdrm  tfChJL  ^ 

9dlf«  AofMMf  viii.  34,  Wk»  ii  lu  that  comimmdkf  BM 
Ckmi  thU  iUd:  yea  niCher,  tktii  i9  ritm  agmm :  »&•  i$  «N»4i 
tiU  righi  hmd  0/  Oodf.wh^y  ah^^  fnofafA  imUnutiomfm  Uh 
The  penons,  for  whoa  Christ  is  hero  said  to  inCetcede,  sr 
those,  included  in  the  word  m  f  those,  wAe  mi  Iks  prenimg  vsm 
art  cstteil  Oa^t  eleef ;  and  of  whoas  it  is  said,  ikai  urns  tMI 
Atffsi;^  be  Mi  io  Iqf  My  ikmg  to  their  chmrge  ;  and  of  wIms 
in  the  verses  following  it  is  declared,  lAol  meUkimg^  whether  jm» 
•SHI  offiUttrtj  theUl  be  Me  io  eepanUe  ikem  /rem  ihe  leve  ^CU^ 
wMek  ie  m  Cftrifl  Jeeme  mer  LorJL 

I  know  of  no  passage  in  die  Scriptures,  which  even  seems  lolnach 
any  other  doctrine,  ezeepi'  bmmh  liii.  19,  Amd  he  mmmIs  iiilsmi 
iumfmr  the  tranegreeeorim  Of  this  passage  I  oUei'fe,Jiri<,  iksf 
•oiiilf  miiy  6s,  oimI  wM  lAe  iiliiioH  jMtjpne^  e^  esMfubrBdctJi- 
s^fncil  by  the  word  tramegreeeore^  m  ihie  j^eee.  Saints,  both  h» 
fore  and  after  their  regeneration,  are  transgressors ;  and  in  thii 
dwracter,  only,  need  the  intercession  of  Chrwt* 

Secondly,  the  murderers  of  Chriet  are  very  naimraify  deeigmU 
edj  m  this  plactj  by  transgressors :  and  the  passage  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  prophecy  of  the  intercession,  which  he  osade  fa 
them  on  the  cross* 

In  the  same  verse  it  is  said,  He  was  ntunbered  wsith  ihe 
gressors :  that  is,  with  the  thieves,  between  whom  he  was 
cified ;  and  with  all  the  other  capital  criminals,  condemned  la 
the  same  death.  All  these  were  eminently  transgressors;  aai 
with  them  he  was  numbered,  or  reckoned,  when  he  was  pnn 
noonced  to  have  the  same  character,  and  sentenced  tb  tlie  eame 
infamy  and  suffering.  As  the  word  transgressors  denotes  male* 
ftictors,  or  murderers,  in  the  former  of  these  clauses,  it  is  very 
aaturally  understood  to  denote  persons  of  the  same  character  ia 
ihe  latter^  In  the  former  clause,  also,  the  prophet  speaks  of  cm 
fact,  which  took  place  on  the  day  of  Christ's  crucifixion :  it  is 
very  naturally  supposed,  therefore,  that  he  pursues  the  same  sul^ 
ject  through  the  verse,  and  that  the  intercession,  mentioned  by 
him,  was  made  on  the  same  day.  If  these  remarks  are  just,  the 
prophet  may  be  fairly  considered  as  predicting,  in  this  passaget 
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the  prayer  of  Christ  for  his  murderers  :  Father,  forgive  them  ; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do  !  This  was  a  real  and  wonderful 
instance  of  intercession;  and  was  gloriously  answered  in  the 
conversion  of  several  thousands  of  these  persons  to  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  the  Gospel. 

2dly.  The  Children  of  God  are,  still,  the  subjects  of  backsliding, 
and  sin,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  while  they  lite* 

In  every  child  of  God  there  still  exists  a  law  in  his  members, 
which  wars  against  the  law  in  his  ilRnd,  and  often  brings  him  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  his  members*  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  all  such  sins  are  committed  not  only  against 
the  law,  but  against  the  grace,  of  God ;  and  are  aggravated  by 
this  high  consideration.  Originally,  they  were  apostates  ;  but 
afterwards  they  were  reconciled  to  God  by  faith  in  the  blood  of 
his  Son.  For  this  unspeakable  blessing  their  obligations  to  obe- 
dience are  increased  beyond  measure.  Against  these  obliga- 
tions, and  against  their  own  solemn  covenant,  recognizing  and 
enhancing  them,  they  still  have  sinned.  Their  ingratitude, 
therefore,  is  peculiar,  and  all  their  transgressions  are  heighten- 
ed by  the  amazing  consideration,  that  they  have  been  redeemed, 
sanctified,  and  forgiven. 

3dly.  Jfotwithstanding  their  backslidings,  they  are  not  utterly 
cast  off. 

Jfy  mercy,  saith  God,  Toill  I  keep  for  him  for  evermore ;  and 
vty  ayoenant  shall  standfast  with  him.  His  seed,  also,  will  1  make 
to  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven.  If  his 
ehitdren  forsake  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my  judgments  ;  if  they 
hreak  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my  commandments  :  Then  will  I 
wit  their  transgression  with  the  rod  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes. 
Jfevertheless,  my  loving  kindness  I  mil  not  utterly  take  from  him j 
nor  svjffer  my  faithfulness  tofaiL  Psalm  Ixxxix.  28 — 33.  This  is 
the  universal  language  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  this  subject. 
Persecuted,  but  not  forsaken;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed ;  per- 
flexed,  but  not  in  despair  ;  chastened,  but  not  killed.  Such  is  the 
language  of  the  Apostles ;  and  such  was  their  condition.  Such 
also,  in  various  respects,  is  that  of  all  their  followers. 

For  the  obliteration  of  the  sins  of  persons,  so  circumstanced,  it 
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cannot  be  irrational  to  suppose,  that  some  provision  would  be 
made  by  Him,  who  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  them ;  and  who  had 
promised  in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  that  ihejf  should  endun 
for  ever* 

IK  I  shall  cotisider  the  Manner,  in  which  the  Intercession  of 
Christ  is  performed* 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.  Some  of  the  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  Christ  executes 
this  office  by  presenting^  continually,  his  human  nature  before  tki 
throne  of  his  Father.  Aquinas,  also,  a  more  modern  writer,  says, 
^^  Christ  intercedes  for  us  by  exhibiting,  with  a  desire  of  oar 
salvation,  to  the  view  of  the  Father  the  human  nature,  assumed 
for  us,  and  the  mysteries  celebrated,  or  accomplished,  in  it  J' 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Christ  does  thus  exhAit 
his  human  nature  in  the  heavens  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied^  that  this 
is  a  continual  eihibition  of  what  he  has  done,  and  suffered,  for 
the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  the  salvation  of  his  Church.  All 
this  was  done  by  him  in  the  human  nature ;  which  is,  therefnre, 
an  unceasing  and  ailccting  symbol  of  his  wonderful  labours  for 
these  great  ends.  The  same  exhibition  is,  also,  a  strong  aod 
constant  memorial  of  his  own  love  to  his  followers,  and  his  eani- 
ctl  desires  that  thry  may  be  forgiven  and  saved.  These  de- 
sires therefore,  togrthcr  with  these  labours  and  sufferings,  being 
all  forcibly  exhibiicl  in  this  presentation  of  his  human  nature  be- 
fore the  throne  <fthe  Majrsty  in  the  heavens  ;  it  is,  I  think,  a  well 
founded  opinion,  that,  in  this  manner,  the  intercession  of  Christ 
is,  parli  illy  at  least,  performed.  In  support  of  this  opinion  we 
are  to  remember,  that  the  high  priest,  whose  intercession  was  a 
type  of  that  of  Ciirlst,  made  this  intercession,  nof  by  offering prajf- 
crs  for  the  people  in  the  most  holy  place ^  but  by  sprinkling  the  blood 
of  sacrifices  on  the  mercy-seat.  As  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  was 
here  prcsonted  before  God  by  way  of  intercession  ;  so  Christ  k 
'  ui/'-idcrcd  as  presenting  the  memorials  of  his  sacrifice  before 
C»od  in  the  heavens  :  and  as  the  high  priest  by  this  act  opened 
t(j  the  isr:.v.li!es  the  earthly  holy  places;  so  Christ  is  considered 
as  in  the  like  manner  opening  th^  heavenly  holy  places  to  1»'"' 
own  follo\\ers  for  ever. 
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ddly.  Christ  pleads^  substantialli/,  for  the  forgiveness  of  the 
ins  of  his  followers,  their  preservation  in  holiness,  and  their  final 
wtesptance  into  heaven* 

Intercession  in  its  very  nature  involves  petition.  The  man* 
tier,  in  which  it  is  performed,  may  vary  ;  but  the  substance  is  al- 
irays  the  same.  In  whatever  manner,  therefore,  Christ  may  be 
supposed  to  intercede  for  his  children,  he  must,  substantially, 
:^er  up  petitions  on  their  behalf.  That  they  need  this  interccs- 
lion  cannot  be  rationally  doubted.  The  blessings,  to  which 
they  are  conducted,  are  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  ;  their  final 
forgiveness,  acceptance,  purification,  and  eternal  life.  Of  jhcsc 
ind  all  other  blessings  they  are  wholly  unworthy.  That  mucli 
s  necessary  to  be  done  for  such  persons,  in  order  to  save  them 
ItMn  punishment,  and  secure  to  them  immortal  happiness,  is  a 
loctrine  accordant  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  In  this 
prorld  great  evils  are  remitted,  and  great  blessings  procured,  to 
Jie  undeserving  by  the  intercession  of  the  worthy  and  honoura* 
jle.  Analogy,  therefore,  leads  us  to  look  to  similar  means,  for 
lie  accomplishment  of  similar  purposes,  in  the  Universal  provi- 
ience  of  God.  Especially  will  this  seem  natural,  and  necessary, 
irhere  the  greatest  blessings  are  to  be  obtained  for  those,  who 
iretm«or(Ay  of  the  least  of  all  blessings. 

Sdly*  In  John  17 th  me  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  an  example  of 
IJUt  very  intercession. 

This  chapter  is  the  last  communication  of  Christ  to  his  Apos- 
iles  before  his  death.  In  it  he  recites,  briefly,  his  wonderful  la- 
youn  for  the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  for  the  good  of  his  children  ; 
le^lares,  that  he  had  finished  the  work  allotted  to  him  ;  and  an- 
lonnces,  that  he  was  bidding  adieu  to  the  scene  of  his  humilia- 
ion,  and  preparing  to  enter  into  his  glory. 

On  these  grounds,  he  prays  his  Father  to  sanctify,  and  perfect, 
lis  children  ;  to  k<*ep  them,  while  they  were  in  the  world,  from 
lie  evil ;  to  make  them  one  in  their  spirit,  their  character,  and 
lieir  pursuits ;  and  to  cause  the  love,  which  He  exercised  towards 
Christ,  to  rest  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  declares,  that 
lie  had  given  to  them  his  own  glory  ;  and  that  it  was  his'will,  that 
:hey  should  be  where  he  was,  and  br'hold  his  glory  for  ever.  AH 
ihese  illustrious  things,  also,  he  solicits,  on  the  ground  of  his  Fa- 
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therms  love  to  him,  and  his  own  labours  and  sufferings  in  obedi* 
ence  to  His  will. 

In  this  prayer  of  Christ  we  have  probably  a  fair  specimen  of 
his  intercession  in  the  heavens.  The  same  things  are  recited, 
and  the  same  things  requested,. here,  which  we  are  taught  to  ex- 
pert there ;  and  all  is  asked  of  God,  which  can  contribute  to  their 
safety,  or  their  happiness* 

If  these  observations  be  allowed  to  be  just;  it  will  be  seen, 
that  tlio  great  ends  of  Christ's  intercession  are  to  preserve  his  fol- 
lowers frooi  final  backsliding;  an  evil^  to  which,  if  left  to  them- 
•-elves,  (hey  would  certainly  be  exposed,  notwithstanding  all  the 
virtuous  principle?  which  they  possess  :  to  obtain  the  forgiveness 
of  those  sins,  which  they  commit  after  their  Regeneration  :  and 
to  secure  their  reception  into  the  world  of  glory.  These  ends 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  them,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
declarative  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

This  method  of  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  God,  is  wholly  ac- 
cordant with  the  common  dictates  of  the  human  mind.  Similar 
means,  as  I  have  observed,  are  used,  and  eiRcaciously  used,  to 
procure  the  remission  of  punishment,  and  the  enjoyment  of  good, 
for  unworthy  men  in  the  present  world.  That  which  is  done 
here,  therefore,  and  has  ever  been  done  with  the  plainest  pro- 
priety, and  the  most  decisive  eflicacy,  strongly  illustrates  the  rea- 
sonableness and  propriety  of  what  is  thus  done  in  the  heavens. 

From  these  observations  I  infer, 

1st.   The  perfect  Safely  of  the  Children  of  God. 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  infinitely  meritorious  Redeem 
erof  men,  intercedes  for  their  preservation  in  holiness,  the  for- 
giveness of  their  backslidings,  and  their  final  acceptance  into 
heaven.  The  Father  always  heareth  the  Son.  It  is  impossible, 
that  his  intercession  should  fiiil,  or  that  the  purposes  of  it  should  not 
be  accomplished.  His  followers,  therefore,  though  exposed  to  ten 
thousand  dangers,  and  to  numberless  temptations,  enemies,  and 
backslidings;  though  always  in  a  slate  of  peril,  and  living  only 
a  doubtful  and  scarcely  perceptible  life  ;  will  pass  safely  through 
all  diese  hazards,  and  finally  arrive  at  the  possession  of  perfect 
holiness  and  everlastin;^  joy. 

In  the  precedipcj  disconr-;^  I  evinre(l  (he  truth  of  this  doctrine 
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by  arguments,  drawn  from  the  Atonement  of  Christ.  It  is  equally 
evident  from  his  intercession.  Christ,  in  his  prayer  at  the  tomb 
yf  Lazarus^  says  to  the  Father,  /  knew  that  thou  hearcst  me  always. 
In  his  Intercessory  prayer,  in  the  xvii,  of  JbAn,  he  declares,  that 
lie  intercedes,  not  only  for  his  Apostles  and  their  fellow-disciples 
then  existing,  but  also ybr  them^  who  should  believe  on  him  through 
Iheir  word ;  that  is,  the  Gospel.  Those  then,  who  believe  on  him 
through  the  Gospel,  are  universally  interested  in  that  intercession 
af  Christ,  which  the  Father  heareth  always*  Of  course,  their 
safety  is  complete,  their  interest  in  the  divine  favour  indefeasi- 
ble, and  their  title  to  endless  life  unalterably  secure. 

Sdly.   We  have  here  a  strong  proof  that  Christ  is  unchangeable. 

In  Proverbs  8th,  after  giving  a  variety  of  testimonies  of  his 
compassion  for  sinners,  he  informs  us,  that  before  the  mountains 
were  settled,  or  the  earth  was  made^  he  rejoiced  in  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  earthy  in  a  glorious  foresight  of  the  good,  which  h**  intend- 
ed to  accomplish ;  and  that  Aw  delights  were  from  eternity  with 
the  sons  of  men.  In  the  indulgence  of  this  divine  benignity, 
though  infinitely  rich  in  the  possession  of  all  good,  t/et  for  our 
takes  he  became  poor^  that  we  through  him  might  become  rich.  The 
Word^  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  6y  whom  all  things 
mere  made^  became  fleshy  and  dwelt  among  us  ^  and  rce  beheld  his 
gtorjfj  (the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,)  full  of  grace 
and  truth.  While  he  dwelt  in  this  Apostate  world,  he  underwent 
a  course  of  extreme  humiliation,  labours,  and  suflerings,  for  the 
sake  of  mankind ;  and,  in  the  end,  purchased  for  them  the  re- 
generation of  the  soul,  and  a  title  to  everlasting  life,  with  the 
agonies  of  the  cross. 

To  the  heavens  he  has  gone  before,  to  prepare  a  place  for  them, 
and  to  receive  them  to  himself.  In  that  glorious  world,  amid  all 
the  splendours  of  his  exaltation,  he  forgets  not  for  a  moment 
those  worms  of  the  dust,  whom  he  came  to  redeem  ;  those  back- 
Miding,  frail,  sinning  apostates,  for  whom  he  poured  out  his 
blood  on  the  accursed  tree ;  but,  in  the  strong  language  of  the 
Apostle,  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  them.  By  his  inter- 
cession, as  well  as  by  his  government,  he  secures  their  continu- 
ance in  holiness;  cleanses  them  from  secret  faults;  restrains 
them  from  presumptuous  sins  ;  and  thus  keeps  them  innocent  of  the 
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great  transgression.  Thus  his  love  is,  from  everlasting  to  eve^ 
lasting,  the  same  boundless  love  to  himself,  divinely  glorious ;  to 
them  great  beyond  example,  beneficial  beyond  degree. 

3dly.  The  intercessioti  of  Christ  most  affectingly  teaches  uf 
the  Grace  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  sinners. 

Sinners  are  originally  redeemed,  forgiven,  and  sanctified,  by 
the  mere,  sovereign  goodness  of  God.  After  all  these  mighty 
works  are  accomplished,  they  are  still  guilty  and  undeserving ; 
they  need  the  intercession,  as  well  as  the  atonement,  of  Christ; 
and  without  it  could  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  be  with  pro- 
priety  blessed  in  the  heavens*  In  consequence  of  this  interces- 
sion, they  are  preserved  from  &tai  declension ;  their  sins,  com* 
mittcd  after  their  regeneration,  are  forgiven ;  and  themselves  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  God* 

In  heaven,  this  intercession  is  continued  for  ever.  Through- 
out eternity,  the  children  of  God  are  thus  furnished  with  the 
strongest  evidence,  that  their  everlasting  happiness  is  the  result 
of  mere,  sovereign  goodness  and  mercy ;  and  that  all  the  glory 
of  devising,  accomplishing,  and  bestowing,  this  happiness  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  Him.  The  praises  of  the  heavenly  world,  and 
the  gratitude  whence  they  spring,  will  from  this  source  de- 
rive a  more  exquisite  rapture;  their  sense  of  dependence  on 
God  be  more  humble,  intense,  and  lovely;  and  their  perseve^ 
ancc  in  holiness  find  the  most  delightful,  as  well  as  the  most 
powerful,  motives. 

4thly.  How  wonderful  is  the  love  of  Christ  to  sinners  ! 

It  is  beyond  measure  wonderful;  that  he  should  love  tliem  at 
all.  What  are  they  ?  Guilty,  rebellious,  odious  creatures  ;  op- 
posed to  his  will,  designs,  and  character ;  requiting  his  love  with 
ingratitude,  hatred,  and  contempt ;  crucifying  him  afresh  by  their 
unbelief;  and  accounting  the  blood  of  the  covenant^  wherewith  he 
7vas  sanctified^  an  unholy  thing, .  Why  did  he  love  them  ?  Not 
because  they  were  rational  beings.  With  a  word  he  could  have 
created  millions  of  such  beings,  for  one  of  them ;  and  all  more 
rational,  and  more  exalted,  than  themselves.  Not  because  of 
their  moral  excellence ;  for  they  had  none.  Not  because  he 
needed  them ;  for  he  cannot  need  any  thing  ;  and  they  possess- 
ed nothing,  which  they  did  not  receive  from  him. 
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On  the  OQBtniy.  all  his  conduct  towards  them  spiu^  firom  hb 
ovn  boundless  good-will ;  his  disinterested  lore.  7Vy  were 
noC  deserving  :  but  ke  was  pitiful ;  they  were  not  Taluabie  ;  but 
be  wns  bountilul :  they  were  not  necessary  to  him ;  but  he  was 
infinitelv  rieces&arv  to  them.  Herein  is  lore  ;  not  thai  we  lovtJ 
CMf  hti  thmt  he  l&ced  k?.  and  gaze  his  Son  to  die  for  ut.  It  was 
because  Christ  was  superhtively  good ;  and  because  we  were 
paor,  and  wretched,  ar^d  miseraUe^  and  blindj  and  naied^  and  in 
wami  of  all  things,  that  this  glorious  Person  had  compassion  on 
us  in  our  apo«tasy  and  ruin.  He  lived  and  died*  he  reigns  and 
intercedes,  that  we  might  live,  and  not  die.  This  great  work  he 
began  to  execute  here ;  and  he  cairies  it  on  in  the  heavens 
throughout  eternity* 

In  that  world  of  glory,  although  elevated  to  the  throne  of  the 
Universe,  and  beholding  all  things  beneath  his  feet ;  although 
loved,  obeyed,  and  worshipped,  with  supreme  attachment  and 
homage  by  the  great  kingdom  of  virtuous  beings ;  he  assumes, 
and  executes,  the  oflSce  of  an  Intercessor  for  the  fallen  children 
oiAdam*  In  that  world  he  is  not  ashamed  to  caU  them^  however 
degraded  by  their  apostasYi  and  however  odious  by  their  guilt, 
by  the  endearing  names  of  friends  and  brethren.  He  is  the  uni- 
Ysrsal  ruler ;  but  he  is  not  ashamed  to  appear  as  the  Elder  Bro^ 
iher,  the  Ftrsl-bom  of  this  human  assembly  ;  nay,  as  a  suppliant 
jfar  those  whom  he  rules.  He  is  a  person  of  infinite  dignity  and 
perfection  ;  but  he  is  not  ashamed  to  appear  as  a  companion  to 
those,  who  could  originally  say  to  corruption,  TTiouart  our  father, 
mul  to  the  worm^  Thou  art  our  mother  and  our  sister.  Thus  the 
character,  which  he  exhibited  on  earth,  he  sustains  in  heaven. 
He  is  still  in  the  same  manner  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  still 
feeds  his  disciples  and  leads  them  to  fountains  of  living  waters. 
To  him  they  have  been  indebted  for  the  atonement  of  their  sins, 
and  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ;  and  to  him  they  will  be  infinite- 
ly indebted  for  the  communication  of  knowledge,  holiness,  and 
enjoyment,  throughout  the  endless  ages  of  their  being. 

What  character  can  be  compared  with  this  ?  Before  it,  how 
does  all  other  excellence  fade  ?  In  it  what  exaltation  and  con- 
descension arc  blended !  What  greatness  and  benignity  united ! 
What  must  be  the  Mind,  in  which  these  majestic,  and  these  sweet 
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and  lovely,  characteristics  thus  unchangeably  and  for  ever  bar* 
monize :  a  mind  supremely  great  and  glorious  in  the  lowly  sta* 
tion  of  a  man ;  a  child ;  a  servant  to  a  humble  artisan  ;  and  di- 
vinely meek  and  condescending  in  the  infinite  splendour  of  uni- 
versal dominion. 

What  dishonour  is  here  reflected  on  the  pride  of  Men  and  fal- 
len Angels  ?  Pride,  unsatisfied  with  all  present  attainments,  and 
making  the  greatest  communications,  from  God,  of  distinction  and 
glory  the  mere  foundations  of  claiming  more,  and  of  murmuring, 
because  they  are  not  elevated  to  higher  honours,  and  replenish- 
ed with  more  extensive  enjoyments  ?  How  poor,  how  debased, 
how  odious,  how  guilty,  is  that  pride  ?  How  contemptible  does  it 
appear,  when  compared  with  the  Redeemer's  condescension  ?  In 
heaven  there  is  no  pride ;  on  earth,  and  in  hell,  it  is  the  prevail- 
ing character.  Men  arc  proud ;  fallen  Angels  are  proud.  Christ 
is  metk  and  lowly  of  hearts  What  would  become  of  the  Uni- 
verse, were  pride  to  find  a  place  in  the  infinite  Mind  ? 

5thly.  How  difftrenthf  art  Christians  regarded  by  Christy  and 
by  evil  men  ? 

Christ  descended  from  heaven,  and  left  the  glory ^  which  he  had 
with  the  Father  before  ever  the  world  was^  to  befriend  Christians. 
He  became  a  man;  he  lived;  he  laboured  through  life;  he 
hung  upon  the  cross,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb ;  to  redeem 
them  from  sin  and  death.  He  arose  from  the  dead ;  ascended  to 
heaven  ;  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high ;  bc- 
came  head  over  all  things^  govenis  all  things ;  and  intercedes 
with  his  Father  for  ever ;  for  the  benefit  of  Christians.  To  save 
and  bless  them  is,  in  a  sense,  his  professional  employment 
throughout  eternity. 

How  difl'erent  is  the  conduct  of  evil  men  towards  the  very  same 
persons  ?  In  the  eyes  of  these  men,  Christians  are  objects  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred  ;  and  in  their  customary  language  arc  styled 
suj)erstiiious,  enthusiasts,  hypocr  tics,  and  bigots.     Men 

of  the  same  character  mocked  an*  ^d  Christ:  their  follow- 

ers have  ever  since  exhibited  t  spirit;  at  times  in  the 

same,  at  other  times  in  different,  •  '  s ;  but  in  all  its  exhibi- 
tions the  spirit  has  been  the  same 

Reason  would  iKitumlly  ask,  ^  ilemplating  this  subject.. 


I 
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1¥hat  evil  have  Christians  done,  to  merit  this  treatment  ?  Have 
they  injured  these  enemies  ?  Have  they  injured  the  public  ?  Are 
they  not  as  industrious,  as  peaceable,  as  just,  as  sincei-e,  as  kind, 
as  useful,  as  other  men  ?  Do  they  not,  as  parents^  children, 
friends,  neighbours,  magistrates,  and  citizens,  perform  the  duties 
of  life  as  faithfully,  as  those  who  are  not  Christians?  Do  they 
transgress  the  laws,  oppose  the  government,  or  disturb  the  peace, 
of  society,  more  than  their  enemies  themselves  ?  If  they  are 
pjiky  of  such  crimes,  it  can  undoubtedly  be  proved ;  it  ought  to 
be  proved ;  and  they  ought,  accordingly,  to  be  condemned  and 
punished.  To  this  no  fair  objection  can  h%  made  bven  by  Chris- 
tians themselves* 

But  how  far  from  these  dictates  of  reaJM>n  his  been  all  the  con- 
luct  of  their  adversaries  ?  Have  they  even  attempted  any  proof 
oi  this  nature  ?  Have  not  their  accusations  been  general  and  in- 
fefinite,  like  the  outcry  raised  against  Paul  and  his  companions ; 
These^  that  have  turned  the  world  i^prndk  cZovn,  have  come  hither 
nlso :  the  mere  exclamations  of  undiscriminating  malevolence ; 
not  the  specific  charges  of  sober  conviction. 

To  this  malevolence  what  an  endless  train  of  men,  wotnen,  and 
children ;  of  men,  covered  with  the  hoary  locks  of  age,  of  children* 
icarcely  escaped  from  the  cradle ;  have  been  offered  up  on  the 
ihar  of  persecution  ?  What  multitudes  by  the  ancient  Heathen  ; 
irhat  multitudes  by  the  idolatrous  Apostates  from  Christianity; 
vhat  multitudes  by  the  Infidels,  of  modem  times  f 

Where  law  and  government  have  prevented  these  atrocities, 
!iow  many  private  and  personal  injuries,  how  many  sneers  and 
taunts,  how  many  stings  of  gall  and  bitterness,  has  Christianity 
l)een  obliged  to  endure  ?  How  many  aspersions  have  been  cast 
)n  their  doctrines,  designs,  and  characters,  merely  to  load  them 
HTith  shame  ?  How  frequently  are  their  best  intentions  miscon* 
ttrued,  and  their  most  benevolent  labours  perverted,  in  this  very 
land,  originally  peopled  by  Christians,  and  consecrated  to  rcli« 
;ion  :  this  land  converted  by  Christians  from  a  wilderness  into  a 
labitalion  of  industry,  peace,  civilization,  and  happiness :  to 
::hange  which  from  a  howling  wilderness  into  an  asylum  of  per- 
secuted piety.  Christians  encountered  the  perils  of  the  Ocean, 
ind  the  sufferings  of  tho  dcsart ;  sustained  all  the  horrorf^  of  «a- 

Vor  II.  r^ri 
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vage  war,  and  all  the  evils  of  famine,  disease,  and  death.  In  this 
very  land,  how  many  enemies  have  risen  up  to  the  Church  of  God, 
among  the  descendants  of  these  very  Christians,  and  among  the 
brethren  of  those  who  are  persecuted  /  They  know  not,  perhapB, 
that  their  curses  are  directed  to  the  fathers  who  begat  them,  or  that 
their  eye  is  evil  towards  the  mothers  who  bore  them  ;  nor  mistrust, 
that  their  scorn  is  pointed  against  the  source,  whence,  under 
God,  they  have  derived  every  enjoyment,  and  every  hope. 

Against  this  source  of  blessings,  the  religion  of  Christians, 
they  are  more  malignant,  than  even  against  Christians  them- 
selves. The  Bible  is  hated  more  than  those  who  believe  it; 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  more  than  its  professors* 
What  are  those  duties?  They  are  all  summed  up  in  those 
two  great  precepts,  Thou  shalt  love  tks  Lord  thy  God  with  aU 
thy  hearty  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  and  in  the  means  offro- 
ducing  obedience  to  these  precepts  in  the  soul  of  man.  What  is 
there  in  these  precepts,  which  can  be  the  object  of  vindicaUe 
hatred?  Who  will  stand  up,  a  tid  say;  who  will  say  in  there- 
cesses  of  his  own  heart ;  ^^  It  is  an  odious  and  contemptible 
thing  to  love  God ;  lo  obey  his  voice ;  to  believe  in  his  Son ;  to 
shun  the  anger  of  God ;  to  escape  from  endless  sin  and  misery ; 
and  to  attain  everlasting  virtue  and  happiness  ?''  Or  is  it,  in  the 
view  of  common  sense,  wise  to  choose  the  anger  of  God  rather 
than  his  favour,  a  depraved  character  rather  than  a  virtuous  one, 
the  company  of  apostates  and  fiends  rather  than  of  saints  and 
angels,  and  hell  rather  than  heaven  ? 

Is  it  odious,  is  it  contemptible,  is  it  ridiculous,  does  it  deserve 
obloquy  and  persecution,  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  ;  to 
exhibit  universal  kindness;  to  deal  justly;  to  speak  truth;  to 
fulfil  promises;  to  relieve  the  distressed  f  to  obey  laws;  to  re- 
verence magistrates ;  to  resist  temptation ;  to  be  sober,  chaste. 
and  temperate;  and  to  follow  all  things,  which  are  honest, pure, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report  ? 

is  it,  on  the  contrary,  honourable  ;  is  it  praise-worthy ;  does 
\l  merit  esteem  and  reward ;  to  be  impious,  profane,  and  blas- 
phemous ;  to  be  infidels ;  to  have  a  seared  conscience ;  to  pos- 
sess a  hard  heart :  to  be  unjust,  unkind,  and  unfaithful ;  to  be 
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fisike,  perjured,  and  seditious;  to  foe  light-minded,  lewd,  and 
gluttonous  ? 

Is  not  the  true  reason  of  all  this  hostility  to  Christians,  the 
phin  superiority  of  their  character  to  that  of  their  enemies  ? 
Does  not  the  hatred  arise  from  their  consciousness  of  this  superi- 
ority ;  from  the  impatience  which  they  feel,  whenever  they  be- 
hold it ;  from  the  wounds,  which  neighbouring  excellence  always 
inflicts  ?  ,  Do  they  not  feel,  that  good  men  cast  a  shade  upon 
their  character ;  reprove  them,  at  least  by  the  silent  and  power- 
fhl  voice  of  their  own  virtue ;  serve  as  a  second  conscience,  to 
hold  out  their  sin  before  their  eyes  ;  and  alarm  their  hearts  with 
Ik  'secret  and  irresistible  sense  of  future  danger  ?  Do  not  wicked 
men  say  in  their  hearts,  as  they  said  at  the  time,  when  the  Wis- 
«bm  of  Solomon  was  written  ;  Therefore  lei  115  lie  in  wait  for  the 
righteous  y  because  he  is  not  for  our  /tint;  and  he  is  clean  contrary 
to  our  doings.  He  uphraideth  us  toiih  our  offending  the  law  ;  and 
objecteth  to  our  infamy  the  transgressings  of  our  education.  He 
professeth  to  have  the  knowledge  of  God^  and  calleth  himself  the 
chUd  of  the  Lord.  He  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts.  He  is 
grievous  unto  us,  even  to  behold :  for  his  life  is  not  like  other 
mens^ ;  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion.  We  are  esteemed  of  him 
cs  counterfeits  f  he  abstaineth  from  our  ways  as  from  filthiness  ^ 
lu pronounceth  the  end  of  the  just  to  be  blessed;  and  maketh  his 
toast y  that  God  is  his  Father.  Let  us  see,  if  his  words  be  true  ; 
and  let  us  prove  what  shall  happen  in  the  end  of  him.  Let  us  ex- 
amine him  with  despitefulness,  and  torture,  that  we  may  know  his 
meekness,  and  prove  his  patience.  Let  us  condemn  him  with  a 
shameful  death :  for  by  his  onm  saying  he  shall  be  respected.  Ap- 
ply this  description ;  and  you  will  find  it  as  exact,  and  just,  as  if 
it  had  been  written  yesterday,  and  intended  to  mark  out,  in  the 
most  definite  manner,  the  loose  and  profligate  of  our  own  land. 

But  let  Christians  remember,  that  these  things  will  not  always 
be.  The  time  will  come ;  it  will  soon  come ;  when  their  ene- 
mies, however  numerous,  proud,  and  prosperous,  Toill,  like  sheep^ 
be  laid  in  the  grave. '  Death  shall  feed  on  them  ;  and  the  worm 
shall  cover  them.  Their  beauty  shall  consume  away  ;  and  the  up- 
right shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning.  Then  shall 
all  the   jujit  bfi  far  from  opprcFPion :  for  they  shall  not  fear ; 
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Undfrom  terror  ;  far  it  shall  not  cotme  near  tkem.  God  shall  redeem 
them  from  the  power  of  the  grave  ;  and  shall  wipe  away  aU  tean 
from  their  eyes.  Then  shall  it  be  aeeii,  that  their  light  affiictum^ 
in  the  present  world,  was  buifor  a  moment,  and  that  its  real  and 
happy  efficacy  was  no  other,  than  to  work  for  them  afar  more  ex* 
ceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 


SERMON  LIX. 


CHARACTER  OP  CHRIST, 


AS  A  KINO. 


Ephesians  i.  20 — 22. 

he  TDTOught  in  Chrtsi^  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
set  him  at  his  <mn  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places  ;  Far 
e  all  principality/,  and  power  j  and  might,  and  daminiany  and 
}/  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in 
which  is  to  come.  And  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet ; 
gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church* 

B  now  in  a  series  of  sermons  examined  the  character  of 
,  as  the  prophet,  and  high  priest,  of  mankind.  Under  his 
tical  character  I  have  considered  his  Preaching,  by  himself, 
his  Apostles  ;  the  Things,  taught  by  both  ;  the  Manner,  in 
they  were  taught;  and  their  consequences.  Under  his 
\ood  I  have  considered  Ai^  personal  holiness ;  his  atone- 
and  his  Intercession. 

ill  now,  according  to  the  original  scheme,  mentioned  when 
a  to  discuss  the  mediation  of  Christ,  proceed  to  consider 
racter  as  a  King. 

t  this  character  is  given  to  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  in  in- 
i  almost  literally  innumerable,  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
reader  of  the  Bible.    In  the  second  Psalm,  there  is  a  so- 
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lemn  annunciation  of  the  Kingly  oflBce  of  Christ  to  the  world.  It 
is  introduced  with  these  words,  I  have  setj  or,  as  in  the  HebreWi 
have  anointed,  My  King  on  my  holy  kill  qfZian.  Unto  us,  says 
haiahj  a  child  is  bom  ;  unto  us  a  Son  is  given  ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder  ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Won' 
derfuly  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God^  the  Father  of  the  everlasting 
age^  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  of  the  increase  of  his  Government, 
and  of  his  peace  ^  there  shall  be  no  end :  l^pon  the  throne  of  David, 
and  tpon  his  Kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  mlA  j^'^' 
men/,  and  with  justice,  from  henceforth,  even  for  ever.  T%e  Lord 
hath  sworn,  says  David,  and  will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek.  Melchisedek  was  both  a  King 
and  a  priest.  The  priesthood  of  Christ,  therefore,  was  a  royal 
priesthood^  or  the  priesthood  of  a  person,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a  King :  Like  Melchisedek,  a  King  of  righteousness,  and  a 
King  of  peace.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  says  David,  is  for  ever  and 
&oer  ;  and  the  sceptre  of  thy  Kingdom  is  a  sceptre  of  righteousness. 
He  shall  reign,  says  Gabriel,  when  predicting  his  birth  to  Mary, 
He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  Kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end.  His  name,  says  St.  John,  is  called  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  he  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh  a  nam^ 
written;  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

In  the  text  we  are  presented  with  several  interesting  particu- 
lars concerning  the  Kingly  office  of  Christ,  which  shall  now  be 
the  subject  of  our  consideration. 

We  are  taught  in  this  passage, 

\.  That  God  hath  exalted  Christ  to  this  Dominion : 

II.  The  Extent  of  this  Dominion : 

III.  That  this  Dominion  was  given,  and  assumed,  for  the  benefi 
of  the  Church. 

I.   We  are  taught,  that  God  hath  exalted  Christ  to  this  Dominion. 

This  doctrine  is  repeatedly  taught  in  the  text,  in  the  following 
expressions.  He  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places.  He  liathput  all  things  under  his  feet.  He  gave  him  to  be 
head  over  all  things.  In  these  expressions  the  exaltation  of 
Christ  to  the  dominion  and  dignity,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  text, 
is  as  unequivocally  attributed  to  the  Father,  as  it  can  be  in  hu- 
man language.     Of  course,  their  plain  import  must  be  ackuow- 
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ledged  by  every  Christian.  I  insist  on  this  doctrine  of  the  tezt, 
I  have  insisted  on  it»  particularly,  because  it  has  been  made  by 
Uniiarians  an  argument  against  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  ^^  If,^' 
they  say,  **  Christ  is  a  Divine  person ;  whence  is  it,  that  we 
hear  so  many  things,  said  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  his  exal- 
tation ;  and  particularly  of  his  exaltation  by  the  Father  ?  If 
Christ  is  God  ;  how  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  be  in  any  sense 
exalted?  But,  should  we,  contrary  U>  plain  probability,  suppose 
him  to  have  undergone  voluntarily  an  apparent  humiliation ;  can 
lie,  who  is  truly  God,  be  indebted  to  any  other,  than  himself,  for 
a  restoration  to  his  former  dignity  and  greatness  ?  To  be  exalt* 
edat  all,  necessarily  involves  a  preceding  state  of  inferiority  ;  of 
infericHity,  particularly,  to  the  state,  to  which  he  is  exalted;  and, 
certainly,  of  inferiority  to  the  proper  state  and  character  of  Je- 
■OTAB.  He,  who  has  all  power,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  great- 
ness, cannot  have  more ;  and,  therefore,  can  in  no  sense  be  ex- 
alted. To  be  exalted  by  another  penany  also,  involves  depend- 
ence on  that  person :  and  a  dependent  being  cannot  be  God.^^ 

As  this,  in  my  view,  is  the  most  plausible  argument  against  the 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  and  that,  which  has  had  more  weight  in  my 
own  mind,  than  any  other ;  though,  I  believe,  less  relied  on,  and 
less  insisted  on,  by  Unitarians^  than  some  others ;  I  shall  consi- 
der It  with  particular  attention. 

As  a  preface  to  the  answer,  which  I  intend  to  this  objection,  I 
observe,  that  the  argument,  contained  in  it,  is  in  my  own  view 
conclusive ;  and,  if  applied  to  the  subject  without  any  error, 
must  be  admitted  in  its  full  force.  The  error  of  those,  who  use 
it,  lies  in  the  application,  made  of  it  to  Christ.  That  exaltation 
involves  a  state  of  preceding  inferiority  is,  I  apprehend,  intuitive- 
ly certain ;  and  that  he,  who  is  exalted  by  another,  must  be  a 
dependent  being ;  dependent  on  him,  by  whom  he  is  exalted ; 
cannot  be  denied.  Let  us  see  how  far  this  argument  is  applica- 
ble to  Christ ;  and  how  far  it  will  conclude  against  his  Deity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  Trinitarians^  as  well  as  others, 
that,  if  Christ  be  God  in  the  true  and  proper  sense,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  be  exalted  above  the  dignity  and  greatness,  which 
he  originally  and  alway  possessed.  He  cannot  be  more  power- 
ful, wise,  or  excellent.    He  originally  possessed  all  things ;  and, 
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therefore,  csui  have  nothing  given  to  him.  It  cannot,  of  course, 
be  in  this  sense,  that  the  scriptural  writers  speak  of  Christ  as  ex* 
alted. 

But  it  is  equally  -clear,  and  will  be  equally  insisted  on  by  eveiy 
Trinitarian,  Uiat  Christ  is  man^  as  well  as  GoJL  In  this  charac- 
ter, it  is  evident,  that  he  can  receive  exaltation ;  and  that,  to  any 
degree  less  than  infinite.  It  is  further  evident,  according  to  the 
Triniiarian  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  that  the  Mutiah^  or  JMe* 
diator,  Jesus  Christ,  is  distinguishable  from  Christ,  considered  as 
God,  and  from  Christ  considered  as  man :  being  constituted  by 
the  union  of  the  Eternal  Word  with  the  man  Christ  Jesus :  Jin 
tmion,  as  the  fVestminster  Assembly  express  it,  of  two  distinct  UBh 
tures  in  one  person  for  ever.  This  Mediator,  in  his  complete  cha- 
racter, began  to  exist  at  the  birth  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ ;  as  be- 
ing a  person,  then  new  to  the  Universe.  Of  this  Mediator,  then 
commencing  his  perfect  existence,  the  predictions  concerning  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  accounts  concerning  his  assumption 
of  that  Kiitgdom,  are,  I  apprehend,  all,  or  nearly  all,  written.  Ilia 
of  the  Mediator,  that  it  is  saiidjset  my  King  on  the  holy  hill  qfZion* 
It  is  of  the  Son  who  was  born,  and  whose  name  was  called  Wonder* 
fill;  Coimscllor ^  the  mighty  God;  on  whose  shoulder  the  Go- 
vernmctit  was  to  be  placed.  Of  the  Mediator,  Gabriel  said.  Ht 
shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  Kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end.  Of  the  Mediator,  St.  Paul  says,  UTierefore  God 
hath  highly  exalted  him^  and  givc7i  him  a  name  which  is  above  every 
name  ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth.  It  is  of  the  Mediator,  that  it  is  said 
in  the  text,  God  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenlt/ 
places,  far  above  every  name,  that  is  tuxmed  in  this  world,  and  in 
that  which  is  to  come :  and  that  it  is  further  said,  He  hath  put  all 
things  under  his  feet  ;  and  given  him  to  be  head  over  all  thittgs  to  his 
Church. 

As  the  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  began  to  exist  at  the  birth  of 
the  mail  Jesus  Christ ;  so,  until  his  resurrection,  he  existed  in  a 
stale  of  humiliation  oi»ly.  The  Word,  though  originally  tn  the 
form  of  God,  and  juaily  thinking  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,  yet  voluntarily  took  upon  himself  theferm  of  a  servant,  and 
icat^'  tnade  in  the  likeness  of  men.     In  this  form,  or  character,  of  a 
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9  he  fulfilled  all  the  several  duties,  which  he  had  engaged 
imi ;  and  in  this  bumble  character  he  acted,  till  he  arose 
e  dead. 

II  not  be  denied,  that  this  person,  allowing  him  to  hare 
.  was  capable  of  exaltetion ;  nor  that,  if  he  received  it  at 
nAst  receive  it  from  Him,  under  whose  commission  he 
ind  to  whom  he  had  voluntarily  become  a  servant,  when 
nad€  in  the  likeness  of  men. 

person,  it  is  plain,  had  received  no  Kingdom,  until  his 
m  to  heaven  ;  had  not  before  been  head  over  all  things 
hitreh  ;  nor  been  exalted  above  every  name  that  is  named 
worldy  and  that  to  come*  This  Kingdom  is  frequently 
of  as  the  reward  of  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  Christ, 
mracter  of  Mediator.  These  labours  and  sufferings  had 
lefore  existed ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  re* 
at  an  earlier  period. 

these  views  of  the  subject  it  is  clear,  that  although  Christ, 
was  incapable  of  exaltation,  equally  as  of  suffering ;  yet, 
fttor,  he  was  capable  of  both ;  and  that  his  exaltation  was 
"feet  propriety  given  him  by  the  glorious  Person,  under 
uthority  he  placed  himself  by  voluntarily  assuming  the 
a  servant.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  the  Trinitarians 
ar  from  being  inconsistent  with  themselves,  that  they 
iccord  with  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  own  doc* 

^B  are  taught  in  the  text  the  Extent  of  this  Kingdom. 
rord  Kingdom  sometimes  denotes  the  rule,  which  is  ex* 
by  a  King ;  and  sometimes  the  persons  and  regions, 
t  rules.     According  to  the  former  of  these  senses,  David 
Um  hast  prepared  thy  throne  m  the  heavens  ^  and  thy  King" 
per  all.     Of  the  latter  sense.  It  shall  be  given  thee^  to  the 
he  Kingdom^  is  an  example, 
rhen,  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  Universe. 
iext^  the  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  repeatedly  denot- 
€  phrase  all  things.    The  absolute  universality  of  this 
s  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  text  itself,  when  it  is  said, 
r  set  at  the  right  hand  of  God^  far  above  all  principality] 
sr,  and  mifjht.  and  dominion^  and  every  name  that  is  nam* 
II.  5(? 
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ed  m  this  worlds  and  that  which  ir  to  cam€m  But  it  is  placed  be- 
yond all  doubt  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  Philippians  ii.  10, 
where  it  is  said,  that  every  knee  should  htm^  of  things  m  hemvsn, 
and  things  in  earthy  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  that  even/ 
tongue  should  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  Heaven  and 
Earthy  is  the  phrase,  by  which  the  Jews  deikoted  the  Universe. 
When  they  meant  to  express  this  idea  with  emphasis,  they  some- 
times added  the  phrase,  under  the  Eiarth.  Here  we  have  the 
most  cmphatical  language,  ever  used  by  a  Jew  to  denote  the 
.  Universe,  and  all  things  which  it  contains*  Every  knee  in  this 
vast  dominion  we  are  assured  will  one  day  bow  to  Christ ;  and 
even/  tongue  found  in  it  will  confess,  at  a  future  period,  that 
Christ  is  Lord.  In  the  same  manner,  in  Colossians  i«  16,  M 
things  are  said  to  be  created  fry  hkn,  and  for  him  ;  whether  the^  be 
visible  or  invisible,  whether  m  heaven  or  in  earth.  As  in  this  ab> 
solutely  universal  sense  they  were  made  fry  and  for  himself;  so 
from  this  passage  we  cannot  doubt,  that  in  the  same  sense  they 
will  be  his  absolute  possession  ;  and  that  after,  as  well  as  fr^ore, 
be  became  Mediator.  This  world,  therefore',  the  planetary  sys- 
tem, the  stellary  systems,  the  highest  heavens  above,  and  hell 
beneath,  are  all  included,  and  alike  included,  in  the  immense 
empire,  of  which  he  is  the  head.  Men  are  his  subjects.  Angels 
both  fallen  and  virtuous  are  his  subjects  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  innumerable  worlds,  which  compose  the  Universe,  confess 
that  he  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

2dly.  His  authority  over  this  great  kingdom  is  supreme. 

The  whole  course  of  providence  is  under  his  immediate  con- 
trol •  He  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power  ^  and  di- 
rects them  with  an  universal  and  irresistible  agency  to  their  pro* 
per  ends.  The  affairs  of  this  world,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  are 
directed  by  his  hand.  He  has  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death,  or 
of  the  world  of  departed  spirits.  He  openeth,  and  no  one  shU' 
teth  ;  and  shutteth,  and  no  one  openeth.  Into  that  world  none  en- 
ter without  his  bidding ;  and  out  of  it  none  can  come  but  by  bis  per- 
mission. The  world  of  misery,  beneath,  is  in  the  same  manner 
under  his  absolute  dominion ;  and  the  glorious  system  of  happi- 
ness in  the  heavens,  above,  is  the  mere  result  of  his  wisdom. 
,£:oodness,  and  power. 
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In  the  exercise  of  this  dominion  he  will,  at  the  close  of  this 
providential  system,  summon  the  dead  from  the  grave ;  consume 
the  world  with  fire ;  and  judge  both  the  righteous  and  the  wick* 
ed,  both  Angels  and  men.  In  the  exercise  of  the  same  authori* 
tf  also,  he  will  send  the  wicked  down  to  the  regions  of  darkness, 
and/nnttfA  them  with  an  everlasting  destruction  from  his  presence, 
smdfrom  the  glory  of  his  power, 

III.  We  are  taught  in  the  text,  thai  this  Kingdom  was  given^  and 
dj  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 
is  doctrine  is  directly  asserted  in  the  text ;  and  will,  there* 
,  not  be  questioned.     In  the  exercise  of  his  Government ' 
over  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church,  He,  in  the 

Ist  place,  Defends  it  from  all  his  enemies. 

The  enemies  of  Christians  are  their  temptations,  internal  and 
external ;  their  sins ;  death  ;  evil  men ;  and  evil  Angels. 

Against  their  tsmptaiions  he  fiimishes  them  with  defence  by  all 
the  instructions,  precepts,  warnings,  reproofs,-  threatenings,  and 
promises,  which  are  contained  in  his  Word.  These  constitute  a 
contiDual  and  eflScacious  protection  from  the  influence  of  the 
huts  within,  and  the  enemies  without,  by  rectifying  the  views  of 
the  soul  concerning  its  interest  and  duty ;  awakening  in  it  so- 
lemn consideration ;  alarming  it  with  affecting  apprehensions ; 
encouraging  it  with  hope  ;  alluring  it  with  love  and  gratitude ; 
stimulating  it  with  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  reward ;  and  thus 
prompting  it  to  suspend  the  dangerous  purpose,  to  watch  against 
the  rising  sin,  to  oppose  with  vigour  the  intruding  temptation, 
and  to  pray  unceasingly  for  that  divine  assistance,  which  every 
ihat  asketh  shall  receive. 

To  the  means  of  defence,  furnished  by  his  word,  he  adds  con- 
the  peculiar  influences  of  his  Spirit.  This  glorious 
Agent,  commissioned  by  Christ  for  this  divine  purpose,  diffuses 
through  the  soul  the  spirit  of  resistance,  the  hope  of  victory,' the 
•trength  necessary  to  obtain  it,  and  the  peace  and  joy  which  are 
Its  happy  as  well  as  unfailing  consequences. 

From  their  sins  he  began  to  deliver  them  by  his  Atonement. 
This  work  he  carries  on  by  his  intercession ;  and  completes  by 
hit  providence.  In  the  present  world,  where  all  things  are  im- 
perfect, this  deliverance  partakes,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  of 
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the  common  nature :  yet  it  is  suchi  as  to  secure  them  from  every 
fatal  evil ;  and  such,  as  we  know  to  be  one  of  those  ihifigh 
which  work  together  far  their  good*  Their  progress  towardi 
perfect  holiness  is  slow,  irregular,  and  interrupted :  yet  it  is  real, 
and  important :  producing  hope,  comfort,  and  perseverance  uoto 
the  end. 

At  the  Judgment  this  deliverance  will  be  complete.  There 
the  glorious  effects  of  his  Atonement  and  Intercession  will  be  all 
realized.  Every  one  of  his  followers  will  find  himself  entirely 
interested  in  them  both ;  and  will  see,  at  that  trying  period,  all 
his  sins  washed  away,  und  nothing  left  to  be  laid  to  his  chargu 
These  dreadful  enemies,  at  this  dreadful  season,  will  be  power* 
less,  and  overthrown ;  and  Christians  will  be  more  than  conqmr- 
ors  through  him  that  hath  loved  them. 

From  Death  be  has  taken  away  its  sting,  and  from  the  grave 
its  victory.  Death,  so  terrible  to  the  impenitent,  will  be  found 
by  them  to  be  no  other  than  a  rough,  gloomy,  unwelcome  messen- 
ger ;  sent  to  summon  them  to  the  house  of  their  Father.  Over 
all  its  dangerous  power  they  will  triumph  in  a  glorious  manner; 
and  be  enabled  to  sing  with  everlasting  exultation,  O  Death! 
where  18  thy  sting  ?  O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ?  All  the 
preceding  diseases,  sorrows,  and  trials,  through  which  they  have 
passed  in  this  vale  of  tears,  they  will  distinctly  perceive  to  have 
been  scarcely  enemies  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  appear 
to  have  been  sent  with  infinite  kindness,  to  check  them  in  the  ca- 
reer of  iniquity,  to  wara  them  of  approaching  danger,  or  existing 
sin,  and  to  rccal  them  efTectually  to  the  path  of  life. 

Against  evil  men  and  evil  Angels  he  furnishes  them,  throughout 
their  pilgrimage,  with  a  continual  and  sufficient  protection  :  not 
a  protection,  indeed,  which  will  prevent  them  from  suffering  and 
sorrow ;  but  this  is  because  suffering  and  sorrow  are  necessary  to 
their  safety  and  improvement.  Hence  they  are  maligned,  calum- 
niated, despised,  persecuted,  and  at  times  brought  to  a  violent 
death.  They  arc,  also,  at  times  perplexed,  ensnared,  allured, 
and  tempted  to  wander  from  their  duty,  by  art,  sophistry,  and 
falsehood.  By  the/ormcr  class  of  evils  ihey  are  gradually  wean- 
ed from  that  love  of  the  worlds  that  desire  of  human  favour,  and 
fhat  lust  for  human  applause,  which  so  naturally  charm  the  eyes, 
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and  fascinate  the  beart8»  even  of  Christians,  and  which  are  whol- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  Iwe  cf  Ood.  By  the  latter  they  are 
made  sensible  of  their  own  weakness,  taught  their  dependence  on 
Gody  driven  to  their  closets  and  their  knees,  and  induced  to  walk 
kmmhljf  wUh  Qod^  all  their  days,  in  the  intimate  and  most  profita- 
ble communion  of  faith  and  prayer. 

7%€  triwmpking  of  the  wicked  is  short ;  and  iht  ypright  shall 
Ans  dominion  aver  them  in  the  morning.  When  Christians  are  re- 
daemedfrom  the  power  of  the  grave^  they  shall  see  all  these  ene- 
Bum  retiring  behind  them,  and  speedily  vanishing,  with  the  flight 
of  ages,  to  a  distance,  immeasurable  by  the  power  of  the  imagina* 
tioo.  All  around  them  will  then  be  friends.  God  will  then  be 
their  Father;  Angels  their  brethren ;  happiness  their  portion ; 
and  heaven  their  everlasting  home. 

9dly.  In  the  exercise  of  this  mUharihf  he  bestows  on  them  all  goodf 
Umpeiral  and  etemoL 

Of  temporal  good  he  gives  diem  all  that  is  necessary,  or  use- 
fill,  for  such  beings,  in  such  a  state.  The  world  may  be,  and 
ofken  is,  a  vale  of  tears ;  and  life  a  solitary  pilgrimage  through  a 
weeuy  land.  Poverty  may  betide,  afflictions  beCsil,  diseases  ar- 
rest, and  death,  at  what  they  may  think  an  untimely  period,  sum- 
mon them  away.  By  enemies  they  may  be  surrounded,  and  by 
friends  forsaken.  They  may  be  exposed  to  hatred,  contumely, 
and  persecution.  Their  days  may  be  overcast  with  gloom,  and 
their  nights  with  sorrow.  But  He  has  assured  them,  and  they 
will  find  the  assurance  verified,  that  these  are  light  afflictions 
which  only  work  for  them  an  eternal  weight  of  glory  ^  and  that 
these,  as  truly  as  all  other,  things  work  together  for  their  good. 
Even  these,  therefore,  however  forbidding  their  aspect,  will  be 
tomad  to  be  good  for  them  ,*  good  upon  the  whole ;  good  in  such 
a  sense,  as  to  render  their  whole  destiny  brighter,  better,  and 
more  happy. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  furnishes  them  also,  and  furnishes  them 
abundantly,  with  spiritual  good.  He  furnishes  them  with  the 
sanctification  of  the  souh  He  gives  them  light,  to  discover  their 
own  duty,  and  his  glory,  and  excellency.  He  gives  them  strength, 
to  resist  temptations ;  sorrow  for  tlicir  sins  ;  patience,  resigna- 
tion,  and  fortitude,  under  afflictions  ;  faith,  to  confide  in  him,  and 
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to  overcome  the  world ;  hope,  to  encourage  their  efforts,  and  to 
fix  them  firmly  in  their  obedience ;  peace,  to  hush  the  tumults  of 
the  mind,  and  to  shed  a  cheerful  serenity  over  all  its  affections; 
and  joy,  to  assure  them  of  his  glorious  presence,  and  to  antici- 
pate in  their  thoughts  the  everlasting  joy  of  his  immortal  king- 
dom. 

In  the  future  world,  when  death  shall  have  been  swallomed  iji 
in  victory^  and  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away  from  their  eges^  he 
will  begin  to  bestow  upon  them  eternal  good*  In  this  fulness^ 
joy^  every  thing  will  be  only  delightful.  Their  bodies,  rmaei 
from  the  grave  in  incorryption,  power,  and  glory,  will  be  jpirv 
tual,  immortal,  ever  vigorous,  and  ever  young.  Their  souls,  po- 
rified  from  every  stain,  and  luminous  with  knowledge  and  virtue, 
will  be  images  of  his  own  amiableness  and  consummate  beauty. 
Their  stations,  allotments,  and  employments,  will  be  such,  as  be- 
come those  who  are  Kings,  and  Priests,  in  the  heavenly  world. 
Their  companions  will  be  Cherubim  and  Seraphim ;  and  their 
home  will  be  the  house  of  their  Father,  and  their  God. 

At  the  same  time,  in  bestowing  all  this  good  he  himself  is  the 
dispenser,  and  the  good  dispensed.  /,  says  Christ,  am  the  light 
of  the  worlds  7%6  city,  saith  SL  John,  had  no  need  of  the  sun, 
.  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten 
t/,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof  In  other  words,  Christ  is 
the  medium,  through  which  all  the  knowledge  of  God  is  convey- 
ed to  the  intelligent  Universe,  his  character  discovered,  and  his 
pleasure  made  known.  Of  the  heavenly  world,  particularly,  he 
is  here  expressly  declared  to  be  the  light :  The  glory  of  God  did 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof  The  Lamb  is  this 
glory  of  God,  which  is  said  to  be  the  light  of  heaven.  Christ  is 
not  only  the  dispenser  of  the  good  enjoyed  in  heaven,  but  the 
very  good,  which  is  dispensed ;  not  only  the  dispenser  of  know- 
ledge, but  the  thing  known  ;  not  only  the  communicator  of  en- 
joyment, but  the  thing  enjoyed  ;  the  person  divinely  seen,  loved, 
ivorshipped,  and  praised,  for  ever.  In  his  presence,  all  his  fol- 
lowers, and  all  their  happy  companions,  with  open  face  beholding 
in  him,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  will  be  changed  unto 
"hf"  Ffir/if  Image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord. 
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REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  may  in  the 

IsC  place,  Be  ctmcltuively  argued  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

From  the  text,  and  the  comments  here  given  on  it,  it  is  evi* 
lent,  that  Christ  holds  the  sceptre  of  the  Universe,  and  rules  the 
;reat  Kingdom  of  Jehovah.  Liet  me  ask.  Who,  but  the  infinite* 
y  perfect  One,  can  possibly  hold  such  a  sceptre,  ^or  control, 
lUCcessfuUy,  or  even  at  all,  such  an  empire  ?  Unless  he  be  every 
wkwe  pregeniy  how  can  he  every  where  act,  rule,  and  bring  to 
MM  such  events,  as  he  chooses ;  such  as  are  necessary  to  the  di- 
rine  glory,  and  the  universal  good  ?  Unless  thus  present,  act- 
ng,  and  ruling,  how  can  he  prevent  the  existence  of  such  things^ 
18  will  be  injurious  to  this  good  ;  or  fail  to  be  disappointed  of 
lis  own  purposes,  ftid,  ultimately,  of  the  supreme  end  of  all  hii 
labours  ?  How  evident  is  it,  even*  to  our  view,  that  inanimate 
Jiings  must  cease  to  operate,  and  to  move  in  their  destined 
course ;  that  animated  beings  must  wander  out  of  it ;  and  that  ra- 
tional beings  must,  if  virtuous,  go  astray,  from  the  defectiveness 
df  their  imperfect  nature,  and,  if  sinful,  from  malignity  and  de- 
lign.  The  evil  designs  of  the  latter,  particularly,  must,  if  he  be 
not  present,  n^ultiply  in  their  numbers,  and  increase  in  their 
strength,  until  various  parts  of  this  immense  Kingdom  become 
disordered,  and  perhaps  destroyed.  What  an  impression  would 
it  make  on  the  feelings,  what  a  change  in  the  affairs,  of  this 
world,  if  mankind,  if  evil  Spirits,  were  to  know,  that  the  Ruler 
of  all  things  would  be  absent  from  it,  even  a  single  year  ?  What 
courage  would  sinners  gather?  With  what  strength,  and  to 
what  a  multitude,  would  sins  accumulate  ?  What  a  tempest  of 
violence  would  ravage  this  globe?  To  what  a  mountainous 
height  would  be  heaped  up  the  mass  of  human  misery  ? 

Nor  is  his  absolute  knowledge  of  all  things  less  indispensable, 
than  his  universal  presence.  This  knowledge  is  completely  ne- 
cessary, to  enable  him  to  discern  the  ends,  deserving  of  his  pur- 
suit, and  the  proper  means  of  their  accomplishment.  When  all 
these  are  resolved  on,  the  same  knowledge,  only,  can  direct  the 
operations  of  these  means ;  prevent  their  disorder,  or  their  fail- 
ure ;  preclude  successful  opposition  ]  and  avoid  the  consequent 
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confusion,  disturbance,  and  disappointment.  Especially  is  this 
knowledge  indispensable  to  the  efficacious  government  of  ration- 
al, or  moral,  agents.  7%6  pawen  of  these  agents  are  tkougkif 
volition^  and  motivUjf :  all  invisible  to  every  eye,  except  the 
Omniscient;  and,  if  discovered  at  all,  before  their  operatiooi 
exist,  discovered  by  that  eye  only.  But  these  agents  are  be* 
yond  measure  the  most  important  instruments  of  the  divine 
designs,  in  this  great  Kingdom;  and,  if  not  prevented,  the 
most  able  to  disturb  its  order  and  happiness.  It  is  plain  there- 
fore, that  he,  who  rules  the  Universe,  must,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  disturbance  of  this  Kingdom,  undentand  the  ihaughis  wfwt 
0^;  or,  as  in  the  translation  formerly  in  use,  Itmg  before  they 
are  formed. 

By  the  same  knowledge,  only,  is  the  tame  exalted  Person 
qualified  to  be  the  final  Judge,  and  Rewarder,  of  the  Universe. 
A  great  part  of  the  sin  and  holiness,  of  such  beings,  and  of  the 
enhancements  and  diminutions  of  both«  lies  altogether  in  their 
thoughts  and  volitions.  To  judge  his  creatures  justly,  then,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  Mtarch  ike  heart  and  try 
the  reinsj  of  every  Rational  being. 

With  the  same  knowledge,  only,  can  he  determine,  apportion, 
and  execute,  the  unnumbered  allotments  of  Intelligent  creatures. 
These,  united,  form  an  immense  and  eternal  system  of  provi- 
dence ;  compared  with  which,  the  providence,  exercised  in  this 
world,  is  but  a  point :  and  this  vast  system  must  indispensably, 
be  contrived  aright,  and  without  any  defect,  from  the  beginning. 
The  parts,  of  which  it  will  be  composed,  will  be  literally  infinite; 
and  can  be  devised  only  by  an  Infinite  Mind. 

Nor  is  Omnipotence  less  necessary  for  all  these  vast  and  innu- 
merable purposes,  than  Omniscience^  and  Omnipresence.  No 
power,  inferior  to  omnipotence,  could  produce,  or  hold  together, 
so  many  beings ;  or  carry  on  to  completion  so  many  and  so  va- 
rious purposes.  To  the  power,  actually  exerted  for  these  ends, 
every  being  must  be  completely  subjected ;  and  all  created  pow- 
er entirely  subordinate.  An  absolute  and  irresistible  dominioB 
must  be  exercised,  unceasingly,  over  every  part  of  his  Kingdom; 
or  the  great  designs  of  creation  and  providence  must  be  in  con« 
tinual  danger  of  being  finally  frustrated. 
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Equally  necessary  is  infinite  RectUude  for  the  just,  benevolent, 
and  perfect  administration  of  such  a  government.  The  least  de* 
hex,  the  least  wrong,  would  here  be  fatal.  From  the  decision 
there  can  be  no  appeal ;  from  the  arm  of  execution  there  can  be 
no  escape.  A  creature,  if  wronged  here,  is  wronged  hopelessly, 
and  for  ever.  The  Ruling  Mind  must,  therefore,  be  subject  to 
no  weakness,  passion,  or  partiality*  Without  perfect  rectitude 
there  can  be  no  ultimate  confidence ;  and,  without  such  confi« 
dance,  volmitary,  or  virtuous,  obedience  cannot  exist. 

Tfaua,  when  Christ  is  exalted  to  be  head  over  all  thing$y  and  con- 
slitated  the  Ruler,  Judge,  and  Rewarder,  of  the  Universe ;  he  is 
pbualy  exalted  to  a  station,  and  character,  demanding  infinite  at- 
tributes ;  perfections  literally  divine.  Either,  then,  he  possesses 
these  attributes ;  or  he  has  been  exalted  to  a  station,  which, 
so  &r  as  reason  can  discern,  he  is  unqualified  to  fill.  But  he 
was  exalted  to  this  station  by  unerring  and  boundless  Wisdom. 
Of  coarse,  he  certainly  possesses  all  the  qualifications,  which  it 
can  demand.     In  other  words,  he  is  a  Person  literally  divine. 

Sdly.  From  the  same  observations  me  may  discern  haw  greatly 
WB  need  such  a  friend,  as  Christ. 

That  we  are  creatures  wholly  dependent,  frail,  ignorant,  ex- 
posed, and  unable  to  protect  ourselves  or  provide  for  our  inter- 
ests, needs  neither  proof  nor  illustration.  To  us,  futurity  is  all 
Uank.  Between  our  present  existence,  and  the  approaching 
vast  of  being,  hangs  a  dark  and  impenetrable  cloud.  What  is 
beyond  it  no  human  eye  is  able  to  discern,  and  no  human  fore- 
sight to  conjecture.  There,  however,  all  our  great  concerns  lie ; 
and  are  every  moment  increasing  in  their  number  and  import- 
,  There  we  shall  enjoy  the  exquisite  emotions,  and  the 
dignity,  of  immortal  virtue ;  the  pure  pleasures  of  a  serene, 
8elf«approving  mind ;  the  eternal  interchange  of  esteem  and  af- 
fection with  the  general  assembly  of  the  frst-bornf  and  the  un- 
interrupted favour  of  God  in  the  world  of  joy  :  or  we  shall  suf- 
fer the  unceasing  anguish  of  a  guilty,  self-ruined  soul ;  the  ma- 
lignity of  evil  men  and  evil  Angels ;  and  the  wrath  of  our  offend- 
ed Creatte,  in  the  regions  of  woe.  Between  these  infinitely  dis- 
tant allotments  there  is  no  medium ;    no  intervening  state,  to 
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which  those,  who  fail  of  final  approbation,  can  betake  themselves 
for  refuge.  When,  therefore,  we  bid  adieu  to  this  world,  we  shall 
meet  with  events,  whose  importance  nothing  but  Omniscience 
can  estimate ;  to  us  utterly  uncertain,  and  utterly  beyond  our 
power. 

Nay,  the  present  moment,  and  every  moment  when  present,  ii 
fraught  with  consequences,  incapable  of  being  estimated  by  any 
finite  understanding.     On  time.  Eternity  hangs.     As  we  live  here, 
we  shall  live  hereafter*     If  our  time  be  well  employed,  and  our 
talents  well  used,  it  will  be  well  with  us  in  the  end.     But  if  we 
abuse  both  here,  it  will  be  ill  with  us  hereafter.     The  present 
moment  is  important,  chiefly,  As  it  affects  those  which  are  future; 
begins,  or  strengthens,  an  evil  or  virtuous  habit ;  depraves,  or 
amends,  the  soul ;  hardens,  or  softens  the  heart ;  and  contributes 
in  this  way  to  advance  us  towards  heaven,  or  towards  helL 
There  is  no  man,  who  is  not  better  or  worse  to  day,  by  meaos 
of  what  he  thought,  designed,  or  did,  yesterday.    The  preseot 
day,  therefore,  is  not  only  important  in  itself^  as  a  season,  for 
which  we  must  gi^vc  an  account ;  but  because  of  the  influence, 
which  it  will  have  on  the  events  of  the  morrow.     Thus  circum- 
stanced, frail,  irresolute,  wandering,  wicked,  exposed  to  immense 
dangers,  and  yet  capable  of  immense  enjoyments  ;  how  infinitely 
desirable  is  it,  that  we  should  have  such  a  friend,  as  Christ.    In 
his  mind  are  treasured  up  all  the  means  of  happiness,  which  we 
need ;  the  immense  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  the  un- 
changeable  truth,  faithfulness,  and  mercy,  which,   and  which 
only,  can  provide,  and  secure,  for  us  immortal  blessings,  or  pre- 
serve us  from  evils,  which  know  no  end.     In  all  places  he  is 
present;  overall  thi-ngs  he  rules  with  an  irresistible  dominion. 
No  being,  no  event,  can  be  hidden  from  his  eye.     No  enemy* 
however  insidious,  or  however  powerful,  can  escape  from  his 
hand.     His  disposition  is  written  in  letters  of  blooJon  the  cross. 
He  who  died,  that  sinners  might  live ;  he  who  prayed  for  his 
muixlcrers,  while  imbruing  their  hands  in  his  blood ;  can  need, 
ran  add,  no  proofs  of  his  compassion  for  men.     This  gloriouft 
UedriMnor  is,  also,  the  same  yesterday^  to-day^  and  for  ever.     Such 
1  friend  to  man,  as  he  was  when  he  hung  on  the  cross,  he  will  br 
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tbroaghout  eternity ;  and  to  every  one,  who  sincerely  desires  an 
interest  in  his  good-wilt,  he  will  manifest  his  friendship  in  an 
endless  succession  of  blessings. 

While  we  wander  through  the  wilderness  of  life,  amid  so 
■uiny  wants  ;  how  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  a  friend,  able  and 
willing,  to  furnish  the  needed  supplies  f  Amid  so  many  enemies 
nnd  dangers,  how  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  a  friend,  able  and 
villing  to  furnish  the  necessary  protection?  Amid  so  many 
temptations,  to  watch  over  us  ?  amid  so  many  sorrows,  to  relieve 
wf  in  solitude,  to  be  our  companion  ?  in  diflSculties,  our  helper? 
in  despondence,  our  support?  in  disease,  our  physician?  in 
death,  our  hope,  resurrection,  and  life  ?  In  a  word,  how  desira- 
ble must  it  be  to  find  a  friend,  who,  throughout  all  the  strange, 
diacouraging  state  of  the  present  life,  will  give  us  peace,  con- 
solation, and  joy ;  and  cause  all  things,  even  the  most  untoward 
nnd  perplexing,  to  work  iogttherfor  our  good  f 

On  a  dying  bed  especially,  when  our  Jlesh  and  our  hearts 
most  fail,  of  course  ;  our  earthly  friends  yield  us  little  consola- 
tion, and  no  hope ;  and  the  world  itself  retire  from  our  view ; 
how  delightful  will  such  a  friend  be  ?  '  Then  the  soul,  uncertain, 
alone,  hovering  over  the  form,  which  it  has  so.  long  inhabited, 
end  stretching  its  wings  for  its  flight  into  the  unknown  vast,  will 
sigh,  and  pant,  for  an  arm,  on  which  it  may  lean,  and  a  bosom, 
on  which  it  may  safely  recline.  But  there,  Christ  is  present 
with  all  his  tenderness,  and  all  his  power.  With  one  hand  he 
holds  the  anchor  of  hope  ;  and  with  the  other  he  points  the  way 
to  heaven. 

In  the  final  resurrection,  when  the  Universe  shall  rend  asun- 
der, and  the  elements  of  this  great  world  shall  rush  together  with 
immense  confusion  and  ruin,  how  supporting,  how  ravishing, 
will  it  be,  when  we  awake  from  our  final  sleep,  and  ascend 
from  the  dust  in  which  our  bodies  have  been  so  long  buried,  to 
find  this  glorious  Redeemer  re-fashioning  our  vile  bodies  like  unto 
kis  glorious  body,  and  re-uniting  them  to  our  minds,  purified  and 
immortal  ?  With  what  emotions  shall  we  arise,  and  stdnd,  and 
behold  the  Judge  descend  tVi  the  glory  of  his  Father^  with  all  his 
holy  Angels  ?  With  what  emotions  shall  we  see  the  same  un- 
changeable and  everlasting  friend  placing  us  on  his  right  hand  in 
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» 
glory  and  honour,  which  kings  will  covet  in  vain,  and  before  which 

all  earthly  grandeur  shall  be  forgotten  f  With  what  melody  will 
the  voice  of  the  Redeemer  burst  on  our  ears,  when  he  proclaims, 
Comt  yt  blessed  of  my  Father  ^  inherii  the  Kingdom^  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ?  How  will  the  soul  distend 
with  transport,  when,  accompanied  by  the  Church  of  the  first- 
hom^  and  surrounded  by  Thronesj  PrmcymlUieSy  and  Powers,  it 
shall  begin  its  flight  towards  the  highest  heavens,  to  meet  his  A- 
ther  and  our  Father,  his  God  and  our  Ood  ?  What  an  internal 
heaven  will  dawn  in  the  mind,  when  we  shall  be  presented  be* 
fore  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  and  settled  amid  our  own  brethren 
in  our  immortal  inheritance,  and  our  final  home ;  and  behold  all 
our  sins  washed  away,  our  trials  ended,  our  dangers  escaped, 
our  sorrows  left  behind  us,  and  our  reward  begun,  in  that  world, 
where  all  things  are  ever  new,  delightful,  and  divine  ? 

At  these  solemn  and  amazing  seasons,  how  differently  will 
those  unhappy  beings  feel,  who  on  a  death-bed  find  no  such 
firiend  ;  who  rise  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation ;  who  are  left 
behind,  when  the  righteous  ascend  to  meet  their  Redeemer; 
who  are  placed  on  the  left  hand  at  the  final  trial ;  and  to  whom 
in  the  most  awful  language,  which  was  ever  heard  in  the  Uni- 
verse, he  will  sdLy,  Depart  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared 
for  the  Devil  and  his  angels  ? 
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Acts  ii.  39. 

Jttus  of  Jfazaretkf  b  man  approved  of  Ood  among  j/ou^  by  mira- 
ctei^  and  wonders^  and  BtgnSj  which  Ood  did  by  him  in  the  midst 
of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know* 

In  a  series  of  discourses,  I  have  considered,  at  length,  the  cAa-. 
racier  of  Christ,  as  a  Prophet^  Priest,  and  King.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  investigate  his  character  as  a  Worker  of  Miracles* 

In  the  text,  Christ  is  styled  Jesus  of  Nazareth^  a  man  approved 
of  Ood  among  the  Jews.  This  approbation  is  declared  to  have 
been  testified  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  Ood  did 
by  him  in  the  midst  of  that  People  :  and  of  all  this,  it  is  asserted, 
the  Jews  themselves  had  been  witnesses.  These  subjects  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  in  the  following  discourse,  so  far  as  I  shall  judge 
necessary  to  my  general  design*  I  shall,  however,  neglect  the 
order  of  the  text ;  and  adopt  one  more  suited  to  the  present  pur- 
pose. 

I.  /  shall  define  a  Miracle  : 

II.  Shall  show  that  Christ  Wrought  miracles  :  and, 

III.  Shall  point  out  their  Importance. 
I.  r Shall  define  a  Miracle. 

A  miracle  is  a  suspension,  or  counteraction,  of  what  are  called  the 
Laws  .of  Nature*  By  the  laws  of  nature  I  intend  those  regular 
cmtrFes  of  Divine  agency  ^  which  we  discern  in  the  world  around  us. 
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God,  to  enable  us  to  underdtand  his  works,  and  his  character  as 
displayed  in  them,  and  to  enable  us,  also,  to  direct,  with  success, 
our  own  conduct  in  the  various  duties  of  life,  and  probably  for 
other  purposes,  has  been  pleased  to  conform  his  own  agency  to 
certain  rules,  formed  by  his  wisdom ;  called  by  Philosophers 
Laws  ofnaturtj  and  in  the  Scriptures,  Ordinances  o/Heaven.  To 
these  laws  all  things,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  by  expe- 
rience, arc  usually  conformed.  A  miracle,  is  either  a  suspension  or 
counieractian,  of  these  laws  ;  or,  more  definitely,  of  the  progress  of 
things  according  to  these  laws.  I  have  chosen  both  these  words, 
because  I  would  include  all  possible  miracles ;  and  because 
some  events  of  this  kind  may  more  obviously  seem  to  be  sus- 
pensions, and  others  counteractions  of  these  laws. 

II.  I  shall  show^  that  Christ  wrought  miracles. 

In  this  case,  I  shall,  for  the  present,  assume  the  story  as  tnie, 
which  is  told  us  by  the  Evangelists  concerning  the  works  of 
Christ ;  and  refer  my  observations  on  this  subject  to  another  part 
of  the  discussion.  Taking  it,  then,  for  granted,  that  Christ  real- 
ly did  the  things,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Gospel ;  I  assert,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  these  things  were  real  miracles.  I  say  a 
considerable  number,  because  it  would  be  idle  to  extend  the  de- 
bate, on  the  present  occasion,  to  any  thing,  supposed  to  be  of  a 
dubious  nature  ;  and  because,  after  every  deduction  which  can 
be  asked,  a  sufficient  number  will  remain  to  satisfy  every  wish  of 
a  Christian,  and  to  overthrow  every  cavil  of  an  Infidel.  Among 
other  examples  of  this  nature,  I  select  the  following. 

The  case  of  the  man,  who  was  horn  blind :  who  observed  just- 
ly concerning  it,  Since  the  world  began,  it  was  not  heard,  that  am/ 
man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind.  No  arguments 
arc  necessary  to  prove  this  to  have  been  a  miracle  in  the  perfect 
sense ;  for  every  individual  knows,  that  it  is  a  total  counteraction 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  clay,  made  of  spittle  and  earth,  and 
smeared  upon  the  eyes,  should  restore  sight  to  a  person  bom 
blind.  I  select  tliis  case  the  rather,  because  it  was  formally  exa- 
mined by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  evinced  to  have  been  real, 
beyond  every  doubt. 

The  case  of  ChrisOs  walking  upon  the  water  in  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesarct  is  another,  equally  unexceptionable* 
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ThB  cures  J  which  he  wrought  an  lepers  by  his  mere  vomt  andph 
sursf  cureB,  which  no  other  person  has  been  able  to  perfcMin  by 
any  means  whatever ;  are  instances  of  the  same  nature.  Of  the 
tame  nature,  also,  are  those  cases^  in  which  he  raised  the  dead  to 
life  :  viz*  the  daughter  ofJairus,  the  son  of  the  widow  of  JVSitfi, 
and  Lazarus.  That  these  persons  were  all  really  dead,  there  ia 
not  the  least  room  to  doubt :  that  they  were  all  raised  to  life 
is  certain* 

I  afaall  only  add  two  instances  more  ;  one,  m  which  he  fed  f our ^ 
amd  the  other,  in  which  ke  fed  Jive,  thous<md  men,  besides  women  and 
ekildren,  with  a  few  loaves  of  barley  bread,  and  a  few  Utile  fishes  m 
In  this  miracle  creating  power  was  immediately  exerted,  with  a 
degree  of  evidence  which  nothing  could  resist,  or  rationally  ques- 
tion. 

That  all  these  were  miracles,  according  to  the  definition,  given 
aborei  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  without  hesitation.  Ar- 
gumenta  to  prove  this  point,  therefore^  would  be  superfluous. 

That  these  facts  really  took  place,  and  that  the  narration, 
which  conveys  the  knowledge  of  them  to  us,  is  true,  has  been  sa 
often,  so  clearly,  and  so  unanswerably  proved^  that  to  attempt  io 
argue  this  point  here  would  seem  a  supererogatory  labour.  All  of 
you  have,  or  easily  can  have,  access  to  a  numerous  train  of  books, 
containing  this  proof,  elucidated  with  high  advantage.  I  shall, 
therefore,  consider  this  subject  in  a  manner  extremely  summary, 
and  calculated  to  exhibit  little  more  than  a  mere  synopsis  of  evi- 
dence, pertaining  to  the  subject.     For  this  end  I  observe, 

Ist.  The  facts  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  obvious,  in  the 
plainest  manner,  to  the  senses,  and  understanding,  of  all  men,pos* 
sessed  of  common  sense* 

9dly.  TTie  narrators  were  eye  and  ear-witnesses  of  them* 

3dly.  7%ey  were  performed  in  the  most  public  manner ;  in  the 
pietence  of  multitudes,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  opposers 
of  Christ. 

4thly.  7%€y  were  generally  believed,  so  generally,  as  to  induce, 
customarily,  the  friends  of  -the  sick  and  distressed,  wherever 
Christ  came,  to  apply  to  him  with  absolute  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  relieve  them  :  a  fact,  which  proves  the  universal  con- 
tiction  of  the  Jewish  people,  at  that  time,  that  Christ  certainly 
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and  condnuany  wrought  miracles.  But  thb  conviction  coiM 
not  have  existed,  to  any  considerable  extent,  unless  he  had  ac- 
tually wrought  miracles. 

5thly«  T\e  Apostht  had  no  possibU  interegi  io  deceive  their  fe^ 
lom-mtfu  They  neither  gained,  could  gain,  nor  attempted  to 
gain,  any  advantage  in  the  present  world  by  publishing  this  sto- 
ry. On  the  contrary,  they  suffered,  through  life,  the  loss  of  all 
things,  while  declaring  it,  and  the  religion,  of  which  it  was  the 
foundation,  to  mankind.  In  the  future  world,  as  Jews,  beUe?* 
ing  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the  word  of  God,  they  could  ex- 
pect nothing,  but  perdition,  as  the  reward  of  their  useless  ia- 
posture. 

6thly«  T%ey  were  meriy  whose  integrity  has  not  onfy  been  uniwh 
peached^  but  is  singular.  This  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  inos- 
merable  multitudes  of  their  countrymen,  and  of  many  other  na- 
tions, embraced  the  religion  which  they  taught;  committed  to 
their  guidance  their  souls,  and  their  everlasting  interests ;  ha- 
zarded, and  yielded,  all  that  they  held  dear  in  this  world,  for  the 
sake  of  this  religion  ;  and  still  esteemed  these  very  men,  throogh 
whose  instrumentality  they  had  been  brought  into  these  dis* 
tresses,  the  very  best  of  mankind.  It  is  also  proved  by  the  fu^ 
ther  fact ;  that,  in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding,  as  well  as 
in  those  which  have  followed,  their  character  has,  in  this  respect, 
stood  higher,  than  that  of  any  other  men  whatever. 

7thly.  T%eir  Karraiivcs  wear  more  marks  of  veracity^  than  ang 
other^  which  the  world  can  furnish* 

Sthly.  Tlie  Existence  of  these  miracles  is  acknowledged  by  Jevf, 
and  Heathen,  as  well  as  Christians  ;  and  was  wholly  uncontradict- 
ed by  either  for  ff teen  hundred  years, 

9thly.  These  Narratives  were  the  genuine  productions  of  those^ 
to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  That  they  were  written  by  these 
persons  is  unanswerably  proved  by  the  testimony  of  their  cotem- 
poraries,  and  very  early  followers.  That  they  have  come  down 
to  us  uncorrupted,  and  unmutilated,  is  certain,  from  the  age,  and 
coincidence,  of  numerous  Manuscripts  ;  from  the  Versions  early 
made  of  them  into  various  languages ;  from  the  almost  innume- 
rable Quotations  from  them,  found  in  other  books,  still  extant ; 
from  the  joint  Consent  of  orthodox  Christians  and  heretics  : 
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kom  the  Impossibility  of  corrupting  them  with  success,  because 
»f  the  frequency,  and  constancy,  with  which  they  were  read  in 
paUic  and  in  private  ;  because  of  the  numerous  copies,  very  ear- 
ly diffused  throughout  all  Christian  countries ;  because  of  the 
pvofoand  religious  veneration,  with  which  they  were  regarded ; 
ind  because  of  the  eagle-eyed  watchfulness,  with  which  contendi- 
ng sects  guarded  every  pas^ge,  which  furnished  any  ioducc- 
Btnt  to  corruption,  or  mutilation. 

No  other  history  can  boast  of  these,  or  one  half  of  these,  pow- 
wfal  proofs  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.  If,  then,  we  do 
loi  admit  these  narratives  to  be  true,  we  must  bid  a  final  fare- 
well to  the  admission  of  all  historical  testimony. 

Mr.  Hume  has  written  an  Essay,  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
iie  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospel.  In  the  introduction  to  this 
tamjj  he  says, ''  Ae  flatters  himielf,  he  has  discovered  an  argu- 
mesUf  which  will  prove  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of  stiper* 
riititm$  delusion.^^  When  this  Essay  first  appeared,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  triumph  by  Infidels,  and  with  no  small  de- 
jnt  of  alarm  by  timorous  Christians.  Since  that  time,  howeveri 
t  has  been  repeatedly  answered  ;  and  triumphantly  refuted  by 
Dr.  Campbell ;  and  completely  exposed,  as  a  mere  mass  of  $0** 
pUitry ;  ingenious  indeed,  but  shamefully  disingenuous ;  and 
ifterly  destitute  of  solid  argument,  and  real  evidence. 

After  such  ample  refutation,  it  would  be  a  useless  employment 
br  me  to  enter  upon  a  formal  examination  of  the  scheme,  con- 
ained  in  this  Essay.     I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  it  with  a  few 


The  great  doctrine  of  Jlfr.  Htime  is  this  ^^  That,  according  to 
he  experience  of  many  all  things  uniformly  exist  agreeably  to  the 
ams  of  nature,  that  every  instance  of  our  experience  is  not  only  an 
ndbice,  that  the  thing,  experienced^  exists  in  the  manner  which 
M  perceive,  btjU  that  all  the  following  events  of  the  same  kind  will 
Ueo  exist  in  the  same  manner.  This  evidence  he  considers,  also, 
\$  increased  by  every  siicceeding  instance  of  the  same  experience, 
kccording  to  his  scheme,  therefore,  the  evidence,  that  any  thing* 
rhich  we  perceive  by  our  senses,  now  exists,  is  made  up  of  the 
Nresent  testimoi^y  of  our  senses,  united  with  all  former  testimo- 
lies,  of  the  same  nature,  to  facts  of  the  same  kind.     The  exist- 

Vol.  it.  oC* 
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ence  of  any  fact,  therefore,  inslead  of  being  completely  pro?edf 
is  only  partially  proved,  by  tlie  present  testimony  of  our  senset 
to  its  existence.  According  to  this  scheme,  therefore,  we,  vha 
are  present  in  this  bouse,  know,  that  ourselves  and  others  ait 
present,  partly  by  seeing  each  other  present  at  this  lime,  and 
partly  by  remembering  that  we  have  been  present  heretofore. 
Of  course,  Che  first  time  we  were  thus  present  we  had  not  the 
same  assurance  of  this  fact,  as  the  second  time*  This  assuranoe 
became  still  greater  the  third  time ;  greater  still  the  fourth ;  and 
thus  has  gone  on  accumulating  strength  in  every  succeeding  in- 
stance. Every  person,  therefore,  who  has  been  here  one  has- 
dred  times,  has  an  hundred  times  the  evidence,  that  he  is  nov 
here,  which  he  had,  when  he  was  here  the  first  time,  that  he  was 
then  present :  and  I,  who,  during  twenty-fonr  years,  have  beei 
present  many  thousand  times,  know,  that  I  am  now  here^  with  a 
thousand  degrees  of  evidence,  more  than  is  possessed,  concen- 
ing  the  like  fact,  by  any  other  person  who  is  present.  A  scheae 
of  reasoning,  which  conducts  to  such  a  manifest  and  gross  ab- 
surdity, must,  one  would  think,  have  been  seen  to  be  &lse  by  a 
man,  much  less  sagacious  than  Mr.  Hume. 

Every  man  of  common  sense  knows,  and  cannot  avoid  know- 
ing, even  at  a  glance,  that  all  the  evidence  which  we  possesij  ar 
can  possess,  of  the  existence  of  any  fact,  is  furnished  by  the  present 
testimony  of  our  senses  to  that  fact.  Of  course,  every  such  man 
knows  equally  well,  that  no  testimony  of  the  senses  to  any  pre- 
ceding fact  can  aficct  a  present  fact  in  any  manner  whatever. 
The  person,  who  is  now  present  in  this  house  for  the  first  time, 
has  all  the  evidence,  that  he  is  here,  which  is  possessed  by  Affn» 
who  has  been  here  a  thousand  times  before.  The  evidence  of 
the  senses  to  any  single  fact  is  all  the  evidence,  of  which  that 
lad  is  ever  capable.  Nor  can  it  be  increased,  even  in  the  mi- 
nutest degree,  by  the  same  evidence,  repeated  concerning  simi- 
lar facts,  existing,  afterwards,  in  any  supposable  number  of  in- 
^tanccs«  He,  who  has  crossed  a  ferry  safely,  never  thought  oi 
crossing  it  a  second  time,  in  order  to  know  whether  he  was  safe, 
or  not. 

The  influence,  uhich  Experience  is  intended  by  jifr.  Hiane  lo 
Iku'c*  oji  our  belief  of  the  existence  of  future  events,  is  of  the 
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iuiie  nature.  Past  experience  is,  by  his  scheme,  the  great  cri- 
terion for  determining  on  all  that  which  is  to  come.  An  event, 
which  has  ahready  been  witnessed  a  thousand  times,  is,  in  his 
▼iew,  to  be  expected  again,  with  a  confidence,  exactly  propor- 
lloDed  to  this  number.  If  an  event,  on  the  contrary,  has  not 
ttikeii  place,  it  is  not  to  be  at  all  expected ;  but  regarded  as  in- 
Credible*  Thus,  if  a  ferry-boat  has  crossed  the  ferry  a  thousand 
tifeiet  Without  sinking,  the  probability  is,  as  oae  thousand  to  no- 
fUtkgj  that  it  will  never  sink  hereafter. 

The  Analogy,  here  referred  to,  is  founded  on  the  general  max- 
im;  that  ike  iame  Caime$  produce^  in  the  $ame  eireumstaneee^ 
Ike  tmme  effects.  The  instances,  in  which  causes  and  circum- 
stances, apparently  the  eamei  are  really  such,  are  so  few,  that,  in 
fhe  actual  state  of  things,  it  can  answer  Mr.  Hume^s  purpose  in 
a  rtry  small  number  of  cases  only.  Almost  always  the  causes 
diemselves,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  they  operate,  are,  in 
this  mutable  world,  so  continually  changed,  that  analogies,  found- 
ed on  this  maxim,  are  rarely  exact ;  and  are,  therefore,  rarely 
aafe  rales  for  forming  conclusions.  All  men  are  so  sensible 
of  this  truth,  that  they  easily,  and  uniformly,  admit  testimo- 
ny, as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  such  conclusions. 
The  smallest,  credible  testimony  will  induce  any  man  to  believe, 
that  a  feiry-boat  has  sunk ;  although  it  may  before  have  crossed 
•safely,  and  regularly,  for  many  years.  Much  more  do  we  always 
admit  beforehand,  that  almost  all  events  may  come  to  pass,  con- 
ttary  in  their  nature  and  appearance  to  those,  which  have  al« 
ready  happened. 

JKr.  Hume  exhibits  to  me  a  fuH  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  that 
his  scheme  was  unsound,  by  the  recourse,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  have  to  the  disingenuous  arts  of  controversy .  Thus  he,  at  first, 
uses  the  word  Experience^  which  is  all  important  to  this  contro- 
versy, to  denote,  what  alone  it  truly  denotes,  the  actual  evidence 
rfa  ManU  omn  seneee.  In  the  progress  of  his  Essay,  he  soon  di- 
verts it  into  a  sense,  entirely  different ;  and  means  by  it  the  expe- 
fimce  efall  who  have  preceded  us.  But  of  their  experience  we 
know  nothing,  except  by  Testimony ;  the  very  thing,  to  which 
JHr.  Eknu  professedly  opposes  what  he  calls  Experience.  On 
this  TestivMmy^  styled  by  him  Experience,  he  fpunds  an  ai|;umei\t, 
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upou  which  he  places  great  reliance,  to  overthrow  the  evidence 
of  the  same  testimony.  Thus  he  declares  Miracles  to  be  contra- 
ry to  all  Experience ;  meaning  by  it  the  experience  of  al!  man- 
kind ;  when  he  knew,  that  a  part  of  mankind  had  testified,  tbt 
they  in  their  own  experience  had  been  witnesses  of  miraclei; 
for  this  testimony  was  the  very  thing,  against  which  he  wrote  his 
Essay. 

Miracies  he  defines  to  be  Violations  and  tramgressiom  of  Ait 
ians  of  Nature.  These  words,  being  regularly  used  to  denote 
oppositions  of  moral  beings  to  moral  laws,  and  involving,  natu- 
rally, the  idea  of  turpitude,  or  wrong,  were,  I  presume,  used,  to 
attach  to  miracles  an  idea  of  some  variation  from  that  perfect  SM)- 
ral  conduct,  which  we  attribute  to  God, 

Miraclesj  he  also  says,  are  contrart  to  our  experience.    In  this 

declaration  he  is  unhappy.     They  may  be  truly  said  to  be  asOt 

from  our  Experience  ;  but  are  in  no  sense  contrary  to  it.     All  that 

can  be  said  is,  that  we  have  not  witnessed  miracles.     No  man  can 

say,  that  he  has  experienced  any  thing  contrary  to  them. 

Having  made  these  observations,  I  proceed  to  examine  Mr, 
Hume^s  capital  doctrine,  that  Testimony  cannot  evince  the  reaStj 
of  a  miracle.  His  argument  is  this.  The  evidence,  that  any 
thing  exists  in  any  given  case,  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  instances,  in  which  it  is  known  to  have  happened  before. 
If  then  an  event  have  happened  a  thousand  times,  and  the  contra- 
ry event  should  afterward  happen  once ;  then  there  are  one 
thousand  degrees  of  evidence  against  the  existence  of  this  contra- 
ry event,  and  but  one  in  its  favour.  We  are,  therefore,  compel- 
led, by  a  balance  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety^nine  degrees  of  evi- 
dence against  nothing,  to  believe,  that  this  event  has  not  taken 
place.  We  are  here,  as  Mr.  Hume  teaches,  to  weigh  experience 
against  experience,  and  to  be  governed  in  our  decision  by  the 
]iroponderatin(;  wc-.*ght.  In  this  manncrhe  determines,  that  our 
r'xpericncc  has.  in  the  number  of  instances,  furnished  such  a 
vos(  preponderation  of  evidence  against  the  existence  of  a  mirtt- 
•*lc,  thai,  if  we  were  to  witness  it,  we  could  not  rationally  believe 
it  to  have  existed,  uutil  it  had  taken  place  as  many  times,  and 
>omc  more,  than  what  he  calls  the  contrarv  event.  For  exam- 
:»lo ;  if  we  have  known  a  thousand  deceased  persons  to  have  been 
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fauJed,  and  none  of  them  to  have  been  raised  firom  the  grave ; 
we  cannot  rationally,  believe  a  man  to  have  been  raised  from  the 
grave,  although  we  saw  him  rise ;  conversed  with  him ;  and  lived 
with  him  ever  so  many  years  afterwards.  Before  we  begin  to 
believe,  that  a  person  was  raised  from  the  dead,  we  must  have 
4een,  at  least,  one  more  person  thus  raised,  than  the  whole  num- 
ber who  have  been  buried,  and  have  not  risen.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  we  shall  become  possessed  of  one  degree  of  evidence, 
lliat  a  person  has  been  raised  from  the  dead  :  the  whol^  influence 
of  all  die  preceding  resurrections  being  to  diminish,  successively, 
the  previously  existing  evidence  against  the  feet,  that  a  person 
hat  been  raised  from  the  dead.  Our  own  experience  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  miracle  is,  thus,  not  to  be  admitted,  as  a  proof  of  its 
csittence.  But  as  testimony  is  founded  on  experience,  and  is 
evidence  of  a  less  certain  nature ;  it  is  clear,  that  what  cxperi- 
mce  cannot  prove  can  never  be  evinced  by  testimony. 

This  reasoning  has  a  grave  and  specious  appearance,  but  is 
plainly  destitute  of  all  solidity.     Every  man  knows  by  his  own 
experience,  that  the  repetition  of  an  event  contributes  nothing  to 
.the  proof,  or  certainty,  of  its  existence.    The  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  event  lies  wholly  in  the  testimony  of  our  senses. 
When  the  event  is,  as  we  customarily  say,  repeated ;  that  is, 
•when  another  similar  event  takes  place,  our  senses  in  the  same 
Banner  prove  to  us  the  existence  of  this  event.     But  the  evi- 
dence, which  they  give  us  of  the  second,  has  no  retrospective  in- 
•flnence  on  the  first ;  as  the  evidence,  given  of  the  first,  has  no 
■influence  on  the  second.     In  each  instance  the  evidence  is  com* 
plete;  nor  can  it  be  affected  by  any  thing,  which  may  precede 
It,'  or  succeed  it.    What  is  once  seen,  and  known,  is  as  perfect- 
ly seen,  and  known,  as  it  can  be ;  and  in  the  only  manner,  in 
wluch  it  can  be  ever  seen,  and  known.    If  we  were  to  see  a  man 
raised  firom  the  grave,  we  should  know,  that  he  was  thus  raised, 
as  perfectly  as  it  could  be  known  by  us ;  nor  would  it  make  the 
least  difference  in  the  evidence,  or  certainty,  of  this  fact,  whe- 
ther diousands,  or  none,  were  raised  afterwards. 

Id  perfect  accordance  with  these  observations  has  been  (he 
-conduct  of  mankind  in  every  age,  and  country.  No  tribunal  of 
•^stire  ever  asked  the  question,  whether  a  crime  iiad  been  twice 
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commiltedj  in  order  to  deiermine  with  the  more  certainty,  and 
better  evidence,  that  it  had  been  cammiiUd  once.  No  evidence 
•f  this  nature,  before  any  such  tribunal,  was  ever  adduced,  or 
considered  as  proper  to  be  adduced,  to  evince  the  existence  of 
any  fact,  or  to  disprove  its  existence.  No  individual  ever  thought 
of  recurring  to  the  testimony  of  his  senses  on  a  former  occasion, 
to  strengthen  their  evidence  on  a  present  occasion. 

Tike  man  bom  blinds  (to  apply  this  scheme  directly  toiniraclei,) 
could  not  possibly  feel  the  necessity,  at  advantage,  of  inquiring 
whether  he  had  been  restored  to  sight  before,  in  order  to  dete^ 
mine,  that  he  had  received  it  from  the  hands  of  Christ ;  or  of 
asking  the  question,  whether  he  fav,at  any  time  before,  to  prove 
that  he  saw  now.  The  leper^  who  acquired  his  health  by  tke 
command  of  Christ,  was  as  perfectly  conscious  of  his  restoration, 
as  if  he  had  been  restored  on  twenty  former  occasions.  All 
around  him,  also,  when  they  saw  the  scales  fell  off  with  which  he 
had  been  incrusted,  and  the  bloom  of  health  return ;  when  they 
beheld  his  activity  renewed,  and  all  the  proofs  of  soundness  ex* 
hibited  to  their  eyes ;  perceived  the  cure  as  perfectly,  as  if  they 
had  been  witnesses  of  one  hundred  preceding  cures,  of  the  same 
nature. 

What  is  true  of  these,  is  equally  true  of  all  similar,  cases. 
Experience,  therefore,  is  capable  of  completely  proving  the  ex- 
istence  of  a  miracle. 

What  we  experience  we  can  declare  ;  and  declare  exactly  as 
It  has  happened.  Were  this  always  done,  testimony  would  have 
exactly  the  same  strength  of  evidence,  which  experience  is  ad- 
mitted to  possess.  It  is  not,  however,  always  done.  Errors, 
both  intentional  and  unintentional,  and  those  very  numerous,  ac- 
company the  declarations  of  men.  Still  the  weight  of  testimony 
is  very  great ;  so  great,  that  the  conduct  of  almost  all  the  import- 
ant concerns  of  mankind  is  regulated  entirely,  as  well  as  ration- 
ally, by  the  evidence  which  it  contains.  Should  twelve  men, 
known  and  proved  to  possess  the  uniform  character  of  unim- 
peachable veracity,  declare  to  one  of  us,  independently,  (no  one 
of  them  being  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  any  other  had  made 
the  same  declaration,)  that  they  had  seen,  in  the  midst  of  a  pub* 
•jV  assembly,  a  leper  cleansed,  and  the  white  loathsome  crust  of 
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die  leprosy  fall  off,  and  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  health  return,  at 
ihe  oommand  of  a  person,  publicly  believed  to  have  wrought 
knndreds  of  such  miracles,  and  to  be  distinguished  firom  all  men 
by  unexampled  wisdom  and  holiness,  every  one  of  us  would  be- 
lieve the  testimony  to  be  true.  Especially  should  we  receive 
their  testimony,  if  we  saw  these  very  men  endued  with  new  and 
wraiderfiil  wisdom  and  holiness,  professedly  derived  from  the 
eaine  person ;  forsaking  a  religion,  for  which  they  had  felt  a  bi- 
goted  attachment ;  embracing,  and  teaching,  a  religion  wholly 
new ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  new  religion,  professedly  taught 
by  God  himself,  working  man/  miracles ;  forsaking  all  earthly 
ei^jrments ;  voluntarily  undergoing  all  earthly  distresses  ;  and 
finally  yielding  their  lives  to  a  violent  death,  A  miracle,  there- 
fiwe,  can  be  proved  by  testimony. 

I  have  already  pursued  this  subject  farther  than  I  intended  in 
this  discourse.  Some  other  considerations,  relative  to  it,  I  shall 
probably  mention  hereafter.  At  the  present  time,  I  will  only 
remark  further,  that  Mr.  Hume,  confidently,  but  erroneously,  sup- 
poses a  presumption  to  lie  strongly  against  the  existence  of  mi- 
vecles*  The  presumption  is  wholly  in  favour  of  their  existence. 
We  know,  that  innumerable  miracles  have  taken  place.  The 
Cr$aiian  of  the  world  is  one  immense  complication  of  miraculous 
works;  and  the  first  beings  of  every  sort  were  miraculous  exist- 
ences. As  miracles  were  wrought  here ;  so  the  analogy  of  the 
Divine  works,  as  well  as  the  uniformity  of  the  Divine  character, 
iiresistibly  compels  us  to  believe,  that  they  will  be  wrought, 
wherever  a  sufficient  occasion  is  presented.  The  illumination 
and  reformation  of  mankind  is  a  cause  of  this  nature,  existing  in 
the  highest  degree.  That  God  should  work  miracles  to  prove 
the  truth,  and  spread  the  influence  of  Christianity,  is,  therefore, 
with  the  highest  reason  to  be  expected ;  especially  as  miracles 
are  the  most  proper,  as  well  as  most  forcible,  of  all  proofs,  that 
a  religion  is  derived  from  Him. 

III.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  point  out  the  Importance  of  miracles. 
.  ,  1st.  The  importance  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  is  manifest  in  the 
imsmediate  benefit  of  those,  for  vihom  they  were  wrought, 
/  All  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  glorious  acts  of  beneficence.     Ir\ 
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his  owii  worda,  21^  blind  received  their  sighi^  and  ike  lame  walk* 
ed;  ike  lepers  loere  cleansedy  and  ike  deaf  keard;  ike  dead  wen 
raited  191,  and  ike  poor  kad  ike  Ooepel  preacked  io  ikem*  That 
acts  of  this  general  nature  were  of  high  importance  to  Choae^  far 
whom  they  were  done  ;  and  that,  multiplied  as  we  are  told  thcf 
were,  particularly  by  Sl  John,  they  constituted  a  mass  of  bene* 
ficence,  incalculably  interesting  to  the  age  and  country,  in  which 
they  existed ;  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 

3dly.  Tke  miracles  of  Ckrist  were  of  great  importance  to  He 
ekaracter^ 

They  were  important,  ^rsf,  as  proofs  of  power.  Christ,  for  tiie 
wisest  and  best  reasons,  appeared  as  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and 
lived  alway  10  a  state  of  general  humiliation.  But  it  was  necei- 
aary  also,  that  his  chan^cter,  even  in  this  world,  should  be  dis- 
tinguished by  personal  greatness.  This  distinction  nothing 
could  so  effectually  produce,  as  the  power  of  controling,  in  thii 
manner,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  suspending,  or  counteracting,  id 
this  manner,  the  agency,  by  which  the  affiiirs  of  this  world  ara 
carried  on.  As  Christ  wrought  miracles  in  his  own  name,  he 
was  thus  proved  to  possess  this  power  in  himself,  as  an  inherent 
energy.  But  how  superior  is  this  power  to  all  that  can  be  boast- 
ed  by  the  greatest  men,  who  have  ever  lived.  What  conqueror 
wotld  not  cheerfully  barter  all  the  power,  in  which  he  gloriesi 
for  the  control  of  wounds  and  diseases,  of  winds  and  waves,  of 
life  and  death.  This  power  exhibited  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  humiliation,  as  greater  than  any,  and  than  all,  the  children  of 
Adam  ;  and  surrounded  his  charactiT  with  a  splendour  becoming 
his  mission.  How  important,  how  necessary  this  greatness  was 
to  Christ,  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  I  need  not  il« 
lustrate. 

Secondly,  The  miracles  of  Ckriit  were  necessary^  as  proofs  of 
his  Benevolence. 

Benevolence  is  proved  by  action.  But  no  actions  were  ever 
equally  ])roofs  of  benevolence  with  the  miraculous  actions  of 
Christ,  except  his  condescension,  atonement,  and  intcrccssioo. 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  Christ,  in  any  other  manner 
to  exhibit  the  same  character  with  the  same  strength.     No  a*:- 
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MM  could  have  been  equally  beneficent*  The  good,  done,  was 
e  most  necessary,  and  the  most  useful,  to  those  for  whom  it 
as  done.  Those  for  whom  it  was  done  were  persons,  to  whom 
is  nsuaily  least  done ;  who  most  need  it ;  to  whom  it  is  of  the 
ghest  consequence  ;  and  who,  therefore,  as  objects  at  Christ's 
sneficence,  illustrate,  more  clearly  than  any  others  could  do,  this 
Dcellence  of  his  character.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  benefi- 
nee  accomplished  by  a  person,  possessed  of  stupendous  power 
id  greatness,  manifested  in  the  very  communication  of  the  good. 
hose,  who  possess  great  power,  very  rarely  manifest,  and  there- 
re  are  justly  believed  very  rarely  to  possess,  an  eminent  degree 
*  good-will.  Intoxicated  with  their  greatness,  tliey  are  gene- 
Uy  employed  in  displaying  it  to  mankind,  and  in  thus  engross- 
g  admiration  and  applause.  From  such  persons  Christ  is  glo- 
Dusly  distinguished,  by  employing  his  own  unexampled  power 
ilely  in  communicating  kindness  to  those  around  him. 
In  both  thes^  great  particulars  the  miracles  of  Christ  invest 
m  with  greatness  and  glory,  to  which  there  has  been  nothing 
irallei  in  the  present  world. 

3dly.  Hie  miracles  of  Christ  are  of  vast  importance^  as  proofs 
'the  Divinity  of  his  Mission. 

A  miracle  is  an  act  of  infinite  power  only  ;  and  is,  therefore, 
proof  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God.     None,  but  he,  can 
ithhold,  suspend,  or  counteract,  his  agency,  exerted  according 
the  laws  of  nature. 

A  miracle  becomes  a  proof  of  the  character,  or  doctrine,  of 

m  by  whom  it  was  wrought,  by  being  professedly  wrought  for 

£  confirmation  of  either.     A  miracle  is  the  testimony  of  God. 

rem  the  perfect  veracity  of  God  it  irresistibly  results,  that  he 

m  never  give,  nor  rationally  be  supposed  to  give,  his  testimony 

I  any  thing  but  truth.     When,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  wrought 

confirmation  of  any  thing,  or  as  evidence  of  any  thing,  wc 

low,  that  that  thing  is  true,  because  God  has  given  to  it  his  tes- 

nony.    The  miracles  of  Christ  were  wroi^t,(io«fjPBm»j|th2£^ 

,e  mission  and  doctrine  of  Christ  were  fronr 

erefore,  certainly  from  God. 

To  this  it  moy  be  o^jpcted,  that  miracles 

Vol  n.  '  '  n^ 
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Scriphirei  UUmtthtM  iohav^  b4mwroyghi  imcom/irmmiiim  rffidit^ 
hood :  as,  for  example,  by  theMagieiam^  the  Wiich  ^jEMar.imf 
by  SaUm  m  iho  Iuim  ofChrtst^s  t999ipiaiioH. 

If  the  Magiemm  tf  Eg^  wrought  miracles,  God  vroaglht 
them,  with  a  view  to  make  the  final  triumph  of  his  own  causSi  it 
the  hands  of  Moi€$y  more  the  olject  of  public  attention,  and  nit 
striking  to  the  view  of  mankind.  This  was  done,  when  the  Mk- 
gicians  themselves  were  put  to  silence,  and  forced  to  confins, 
that  the  worits  of  Most$  were  accomplished  by  the  finger  of  God. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  Migiciam  wrought  no  miracles.  All  that 
they  did  was  to  busy  themselves  with  their  endumimenie ;  by 
ifhichy  every  man  now  knows,  that,  although  the  weak  and  cre^ 
dulous  may  be  deceived,  miracles  cannot  possibly  be  accom- 
plished. That  this  is  the  real  amount  of  the  history,  given  bj 
JIfetef ,  any  sober  man  may,  I  think,  be  completely  satisfied  hj 
reading  Farmar^e  ireaHee  on  miracles, 

J%€  Witch  of  Endor  neither  wrought^  nor  expected  to  wotk, 
any  miracle.  This  is  clearly  evident  from  her  astonishment; 
and  alarm,  at  the  appearance  of  Samuel.  Saul,  who  expected  a 
miracle,  beheld  Samuel,  without  any  peculiair  surprise :  she,  who 
expected  noney  with  amazement  and  terror. 

Satan  is  said  by  the  Evangelists  to  have  taken  our  Saviour  up 
into  a  very  high  moimtain,  and  to  have  shewn  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  in  a  moment  of  time.  The  Greek  word  oixs^mvik,  here 
translated  worlds  very  frequently  signifies  land,  or  cotmiry;  and 
ought  to  have  been  thus  rendered  here  :  the  meaning  being  oo 
other,  than  that  Satan  showed  our  Saviour  the  four  TetrarMti, 
or  Kingdoms,  comprised  in  the  land  ofJudea.  In  this  transaction 
it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  there  was  any  thing  miraculous. 

The  doctrine,  that  miracles  have  been,  or  may  be,  wrought  in 
support  of  falsehood  has  been  incautiously  adopted  by  several 
respectable  Divines  ;  and  they  have  taught  us,  that  we  are  to  tru 
(he  evidence,  furnished  by  the  miracle^  by  the  nature  of  the  doctrim. 
which  it  was  wrought  to  prove.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  infinitel]' 
dishonourable  to  the  character  of  Jehovah  ;  for  it  supposes, 
that  he  may  not  only  countenance,  but  establish,  falsehood.  A: 
the  same  time,  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle.     It  is  employing  the  do( 
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m  t0  pravB  iki  mirmcUj  and,  then,  ike  miraeU  ioprwe  the  doc-' 
mm  That  the  miraclefl  of  Christ  were  complete  proof  ci  his 
trine  is  clearly  evidmit  from  the  wovds  of  Christ  himself; 
m  he  declares  concerning  the  Jews,  that,  if  h$  h&d  nol  dent 
Wfg  ikem  such  worjfer,  as  no  oiker  man  did^  1^  had  noi 
^amj  t^tbatnomthejf  hadnoeloMkfarihnriin. 
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Acts  iii.  id. 

^nd  killed  the  Prince  of  life,  whom  God  /lath  raised  from 

the  dead :  whereof  we  are  witnesses* 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  made  a  number  of  general  obser- 
vations concerning  the  miracles  of  Christ.  The  subject,  which 
next  offers  itself  to  our  view  concerning  this  glorious  Person,  is 
his  Resurrection.  This  interesting  subject  I  propose  now  to  ex- 
amine with  particular  attention.  Its  importance  in  a  system  of 
Theology  can  scarcely  need  to  be  illustrated. 

If  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead,  he  was  certainly  the  Mes- 
siah ;  or,  in  other  words,  whatever  he  declared  himself  to  be. 
His  doctrines,  precepts,  and  life,  were  all  approved  by  God; 
possess  Divine  authority ;  and  demand,  with  the  obligation  of 
that  authority,  the  fnith  and  obedience  of  mankind.  To  prove 
this  fact,  therefore,  is  to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  debate  the 
trnlh  of  (he  Christian  system. 

At  the  same  lime,  the  arguments,  which  prove  the  reality  of 
this  miracle,  lend  their  whole  force  to  the  other  miracles,  record- 
ed in  the  Gospel.  For  this  reason,  I  have  reserved  most  of  the 
direct  arguments  in  behalf  of  miracles  for  the  present  occasion. 

In  the  context  we  are  informed,  that  a  certain  many  lame  from 
his  mother'^s  womh,  xcho  was  now  more  than  forty  years  oldy  and 
zvho  hnd  hftn  carried^  and  laid,  dniti/  af  the  gate  of  the  ttmpU^ 
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cmlUd  Beautiful  J  to  receive  almt  of  them  thai  entered  into  the  tem- 
pie,  was  cured  of  hia  lameness  by  the  command  of  St,  Peter,  So 
extraordinary  an  event  astonished  the  Jeua^  assembled  to  wor- 
ship in  the  temple  ;  and  collected  them  in  great  numbers  iairound 
Peter  and  John,  Peter ^  observing  their  astonishment,  addressed 
to  them  a  pertinent  and  very  pungent  discourse ;  in  which  he  in- 
formed  them,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  had  killed ^ 
and  whom  God  had  raised  to  life,  bad  restored  this  lame  man  to 
soundness  and  strength.  This  proof  of  Christ's  Messiahship  he 
made  the  foundation  of  an  earnest  and  persuasive  exhortation  to 
them  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  turn  to  God.  The  efficacy  of 
this  discourse  on  those,  who  heard  it,  was  wonderful.  About 
five  thousand  men  received  it  with  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and 
were  added  unto  the  Lord. 

In  the  text,  (the  hinge,  on  which  all  this  discourse  of  >St.  Peter 
turns,)  he  declares  to  the  Jews  the  three  following  things. 
1st.  That  they  had  killed  the  Prince  of  life  : 
Sdly.  That  God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead:  and, 
3dly«  I%at  the  Apostle  himself  ani  hia  companione  were  idi7- 
fii^SM  of  this  wonderful  event, 

Tht  first  of  these  assertions  has  very  rarely  been  doubted.  I 
know  of  but  a  single,  instance,  in  which  it  has  been  denied  in 
form.  Volney  has  made  a  number  of  silly  observations,  intended 
to  persuade  the  worlds  that  Christ  never  .exists ;  and  that  the 
history  of  him.  contained  in  the  Gospel,  is  a  fiction,  compiled, 
with  some  variations  and  improvements,  from  the  Hindoo  tales 
concerning  the  God  Creeshnoo.  I  will  not  attempt  a  serious  an- 
swer to -such  nonsense.  Infidelity  must  be  pitied,  when  it  is 
driven  to  such  fetches,  as  this,  in  order  to  support  itself,  and  main- 
tain its  contest  with  Christianity. 

The  second  assertion  has  been  often  disputed ;  as,  indeed,  it 
must  always  be  by  every  man,  who  denies  the  revelation  of  the 
$cripture8,  or  the  mission  of  Christ.  It  is  the  design  of  this  dis- 
course  to  state  the  evidence  concerning  the  great  fact,  here  de* 
clared,  with  candour  and  fairness.  It  demands  no  other  manner 
of  statement :  as  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficiently  evinced  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  design.  As  the  proof  of  this  fact  is  almost  all 
fiumisbed  by  the  Apostles,  and  their  companions  ,  the  witnesses 
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appointed  by  Ckmt  himself;  the  evidence,  alleged  here,  will  of 
course  be  principally  derived  from  ikmm.  It  will  be  unnecessa- 
ry, therefore,  to  make  the  two  last  assertions  of  Si.  Peitr  the  sab- 
jects  of  distinct  heads  of  discourse. 

If  the  Apostles  have  not  given  us  a  true  account  concemiDg 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  must  be, 

L  Becauie  ikey  were  ihemtelvea  deceived:  or, 

II.  Becauee  they  intended  io  deceive  others* 

For  if  they  were  not  themselves  deceived,  but  knew  the  truth, 
and  have  faithfully  declared  it  in  their  writings ;  the  plainest  and 
most  ignorant  roan  cannot  fail  to  discern,  that  Christ  was  certain- 
ly raised  from  the  dead.  That  neither  of  these  suppositions  ii 
just,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

L  Then,  the  Apostles  were  not  themselves  deceived  mth  regari 
to  thisfact. 

In  support  of  this  asserti<m  I  observe, 

1st.  7%e  fact  is  of  such  a  nahire,  that  they  were  competent 
judgesy  whether  it  existedj  or  not. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  determine,  whe- 
ther a  person,  once  dead,  is  afterwards  alive,  as  to  determine, 
whether  any  man  is  living,  who  has  not  been  dead.  A  ^miliar 
instance  will  prove  the  justice  of  this  assertion.  Suppose  a  per- 
son, who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  us,  should  come  into  the  h- 
mily,  in  which  we  live.  Suppose  he  should  reside  in  this  iamily, 
eat  and  drink,  sleep  and  wake,  converse  and  act,  with  them 
exactly  in  the  manner,  in  which  these  things  are  done  by  us, 
and  the  rest  of  mankind.  Suppose  him,  further,  to  enter  into  busi- 
ness in  the  manner  of  other  men ;  to  cultivate  a  (arm ;  or  ma- 
nage causes  at  the  bar ;  or  practice  medicine ;  or  assume  the  of- 
fice of  a  minister,  and  preach,  visit,  advise,  and  comfort,  as  i$ 
usually  done  in  discharging  the  duties  of  this  function.  Every 
one  of  us,  who  witnessed  these  things,  would,  beyond  a  doubt, 
know  this  stranger  to  be  a  living  man,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  certainty,  with  which  we  know  each  other  to  be 
alive. 

The  proofs  of  life,  in  this  and  every  other  case,  arc  the  colour^ 
the  motions  J  the  actions,  and  the  speech^  of  a  living  man.  These 
we  discern  perfectly  by  our  senses,  under  the  general  regulation 
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of  ComiDoii  sense*  The  proofi^  thus  furnished,  flore  tamphu  f 
aady.  when  united,  sgs  in  a  living  man  they  always  are,  they  have 
never  deceived,  they  can  never  deceive,  any  man,  who  has  the 
cnstomaiy  use  of  his  senses. 

As  these  are  complete  proofs  of  the  facts  in  question,  so  they 
are  always  equally  complete.  The  evidence,  which  they  contain, 
admits  of  no  gradations ;  but  is  always  entire ;  alwajrs  the  same ; 
and  in  every  supposable  case  perfectly  satisfactory.  Nor  is 
there  an  instance  within  our  experience,  nor  an  instance  in  the 
lecords  of  history,  which  has  impaired  this  evidence  at  all ;  or 
rendered  it  capable  of  being  even  remotely  suspected. 

Were  this  evidence  not  entire  in  every  instance,  considered  by 
itself;  were  it  capable  of  being  suspected  in  the  smallest  degree  ; 
we  should  be  obliged,  when  we  met,  conversed,  or  bargained, 
with  each  other,  to  settle  the  question,  whether  we  were  mutual- 
ly living  beings.  The  Farmer  would  be  obliged,  before  he 
bought  a  piece  of  land  of  his  neighbour,  to  settle  by  a  formal  in- 
vestigation the  question,  whether  he  was  about  to  buy  it  of  a  real 
man,  or  a  phantom  of  the  imagination.  The  Judge  when,  called 
upon  to  try  a  prisoner,  would  in  the  same  manner  be  compelled, 
before  he  began  the  trial,  to  decide,  whether  he  had,  brought  to 
him  fiyr  adjudication,  a  living  being,  or  a  spectre.  The  religious  As- 
sonbly  would  be  equally  necessitated  to  examine,  whether  such 
an  Assembly  was  really  gathered,  and  whether  a  real  and  living 
preacher  was  in  the  desk;  or  whether  what  seemed  to  be  a 
preacher,  and  a  congregation,  were  only  the  phantasms  of  a  wak- 
ing dreanu 

As  these  proofis  are  in  every  instance  complete ;  so  they  are 
the  only  evidence  of  the  fact  in  question.  If  then  they  can  deceive 
us,  we  are  left  wholly  without  a  remedy :  for  we  have  no  other 
possible  mode  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

To  the  case  of  the  stranger ^  whom  I  have  supposed,  all  these 
proofii  have  obviously  a  perfect  application.  We  know  as  well 
as  we  can  possibly  know,  we  know  beyond  any  possible  doubt, 
that  he  is  a  living  man.  But  wc  do  not,  and  cannot  know,  that 
he  has  never  been  dead,  and  afterward  raised  to  life.  To  prove 
this,  we  must  be  supplied  with  totally  new  evidence,  derived  fipom 
totally  other  sources,  than  any  hitherto  supposed  to  be  furnished 
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by  him.  The  evidence,  therefore,  that  he  is  a  living  man,  is  whol- 
ly independent  of  the  fact,  that  he  has,  or  has  not,  been  raised 
from  the  dead ;  and  is,  by  itself,  absolutely  complete.  If,  then, 
we  should  be  afterwards  informed,  with  evidence  which  could 
not  be  questioned,  that  this  stranger  had  been  actually  dead,  and 
buried,  and  had  been  afterwards  raised  to  life ;  the  evidence, 
which  we  had  before  received,  that  he  was  a  living  man,  from 
the  time  when  we  first  became  acquainted  with  him,  could  not  ia 
the  least  degree  be  afiected  by  the  fact,  that  he  had  before  been 
dead.  The  story  of  his  death  and  resurrection  we  should  un- 
doubtedly admit,  if  we  acted  rationally,  only  with  extreme  slow- 
ness and  caution,  and  upon  decisive  evidence.  But  no  one  of 
us  would,  or  could,  hesitate  to  believe  the  man,  circumstanced  as 
above,  to  be  alive.  Otherwise,  it  is  plain,  we  could  not  know, 
that  any  man  is  alive :  for  all  the  proofs,  which  can  attend  this 
subject,  actually  attend  it  in  the  case  supposed.  If,  therefore,  the 
evidence  can  be  justly  doubted  in  one  case,  it  can  with  equal 
propriety  be  doubted  in  all. 

That  the  Apostles  possessed  all  the  means  of  judging  accurate- 
ly concerning  the  existence,  and  the  nature,  of  these  proofs,  cannot 
be  denied.  They  were  possessed  of  the  common  sense,  and  had 
the  usual  senses,  of  man.  No  judges  could  be  better  qualified 
for  this  purpose.  Had  Jfewton^  Bacon,  or  Aristotle^  been  employ- 
e<l  in  examining  these  proofs,  they  must  have  used  exactly  the 
same  means  of  examination,  which  were  used  by  Peier  and  John. 
Had  they  summoned  Philosophy  to  their  assistance  it  could  only 
have  told  them,  that  it  had  no  concern  with  cases  of  this  nature. 

2dly.   The  Apostles  were  unp/ejudiced  Judges* 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  1  observe, 

First,  That  the  Apuslles  ucrc  not  Enthusiasts. 

Enthiislastn  is  a  persuasion,  that  certain  religious  doctrines  an 
tnie^  der'nulfrom  a  ptculiur  strength  of  imagination  and  feeling, 
relying  on  iuitrnal  suggtitions  supposed  to  come  from  God,  ami 
mt  relying  on  facta,  or  argnmcnts.  In  the  whole  history,  preach- 
ing, and  writings,  of  (he  Afjostles,  there  is  not  the  least  appear- 
ance of  this  character.  According  to  their  own  accounts  of  them- 
selves, (which  in  this  case  we  readily  believe,  because,  in  their 
\icw,  they  were  accounts  of  their  defects,)  they  were  slow  of  be- 
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lief,  even  to  weakness  and  criminality.  For  this  conduct  they 
wett  ofken,  and  justly,  reproved  by  their  Master ;  and,  as  we  see 
hi  dieir  writings,  received  his  declarations  with  difficulty,  when 
their  evidence  was  complete.  Nor  were  they  finally  convinced, 
even  when  uninfluenced  by  this  skeptical  spirit,  except  by  evi- 
dence of  the  best  kind ;  to  wit,  that  of  facts.  These  also  existed  be- 
Ibte  their  eyes  and  ears,  in  the  presence  of  multitudes,  and  ene- 
miesy  who  were  equally  convinced  with  themselves.  Nor  were 
they  witnesses  of  such  facts  once,  twice,  or  a  few  times,  only :  but 
bekeld  them  in  an  uninterrupted  succession  for  several  years. 
Had  they  not  yielded  to  them  in  such  circumstances,  they  must 
have  been  either  idiots,  or  mad-men. 

BnihusiasU  aho  appeal  io  their  internal  suggestions^  as  proofs 
mhkh  plainly  oiig^Al,  in  their  viewy  to  satisfy  others.  The  Apos- 
tles have  never  made  such  an  appeal ;  nor  demanded  belief  on 
iny  other  considerations,  except  those,  which  reason,  in  the 
liigjhest  exercise,  perfectly  approves. 

Enthusiasts  always  boast  of  the  leaders j  whom  they  professedly 
^ollowm  The  Apostles,  although  following  the  most  extraordina- 
ry leader,  ever  seen  in  the  world,  have  written  the  history  of  his 
life,  without  a  single  panegyric,  and  recorded  the  unparalleled 
injostice,  abuse,  and  cruelty,  which  he  suffered  from  his  enemies, 
both  hi  his  life  and  death,  with  only  a  single,  direct  censure  of 
those  enemies,  contained  in  these  words ;  For  they  loved  the  praise 
iffMfn  more  than  the  praise  ofChd. 

Entkusiasts  always  boast  of  their  ozm  excellendesj  and  attain* 
nents. 

The  Apostles  had  higher  reason  for  such  boasting,  than  ever 
Fell  to  the  lot  of  men.  They  set  up  a  new  religion ;  and  to  the 
i>elief  and  profession  of  it  converted  a  great  part  of  mankind, 
rhey  wrought,  or  were  certainly  believed  to  work,  miracles  of 
:he  most  stupendous  nature  ;  rose  to  an  influence,  which  Kings 
lerer  possessed ;  and  ruled  more  human  beings,  than  most  mo- 
lardis  have  been  able  to  claim  as  their  subjects.  To  this  height 
if  influence  they  ascended,  also,  from  the  humble  emplojrments 
>f  fishing,  collecting  taxes,  and  making  tents.  How  few  of  the 
liuman  race,  nay,  who,  beside  these  very  men,  would  not  have 
lecome  giddy  in  the  ascent  from  such  a  lowly  condition  to  such 
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distinguished  eminence.  Yet  Maithew  records  nothing  of  hiis- 
self,  except  that  he  was  a  publican ;  that  he  followed  Christ; 
and  that  he  once  entertained  him  at  his  table.  Mark  and  ImIu 
do  not  even  mention  their  own  names.  John  says  nothing  of 
himself  by  way  of  commendation,  unless  that  he  was  the  due^e^ 
whom  Jesus  loved  f  and  this  he  expresses  obscurely,  in  the  most 
modest  manner  conceivable.  Indeed,  the  subject  of  self*comineA* 
dation  seems  never  to  have  entered  their  thoughts. 

There  is,  I  acknowledge,  one  apparent  exception  to  this  le- 
mark  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles.  I  mean  St.  PauPt  com- 
mendation of  himself  to  the  Corinthian  Churehm  This,  however,  ia 
prefaced  with  a  quotation  firom  the  Old  Testament  as  the  woidof 
God ;  in  which  it  is  declared,  that  not  he  who  commendeth  km' 
eelfie  approved^  hui  he  whom  the  Lord  commendeth.  He  then 
pronounces  boasting  to  be  folly  \  and  declares  himself  to  be  com- 
pelled to  this  folly  by  the  Corinthian  Church ;  because  some  of 
its  members  had  denied  his  Apostlcship :  a  denial,  fraught  witk 
the  utmost  mischief  to  the  Christian  cause,  and  particularly  in 
that  city.  The  things,  which  he  recites,  are  calculated  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  to  establish  his  character  as  an  Apostle,  and 
to  refute  the  unworthy  calumnies,  which  they  had  uttered  agaL^t 
him.  At  the  same  time,  they  arc  accompanied  with  such  proofs 
of  ingenuousness,  truth,  and  modesty,  as  leave,  irresistibly,  on 
the  mind  a  stronger  impression  of  these  attributes  in  St.  Paul, 
than  we  could  have  felt,  if  he  had  not  written  this  passage.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  this  is  the  conduct  of  a  person,  who  had 
converted  half  tlie  civilized  world. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Apostles,  in  the  most  frank,  artless,  and 
faithful  manner  possible,  do  that,  which  Enthusiasts  never  do  at 
all :  that  is,  they  record  their  own  mistakes,  follies,  and  faults  ;  and 
those  of  very  serious  magnitude;  acknowledged  to  be  such  by 
themselves,  and  severely  ct* nsured  as  such  by  their  Master.  No 
example  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  En- 
thusiasm ;  and  no  other  such  example  in  the  whole  history  of  man. 
Enthusiasm  is  always  a  proud,  vain,  boasting  spirit ;  founded  in 
the  belief,  that  the  Enthusiast  is  the  subject  of  immediate  and 
extraordinary  communications  from  heaven,  and,  therefore,  dc- 
bignated  by  God  as  his  peculiar  favourite  5  raised  of  course 
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ftbove  the  human  level ;  and  irresistiUy  prompted  to  {>ublisb,  oil 
every  occasion,  this  peculiar  testimony  of  heaven  to  its  pre-emi- 
nent worth ;  and  to  unfold  to  the  view  of  all  around  it  a  distinc- 
ticm  too  flattering  to  be  concealed. 

•  Enthusiasts,  also,  in  ail  their  preaching  and  conversation  on 
Beligioas  subjects,  pour  out,  with  eagerness,  the  dictates  of  pas- 
sion and  imagination  ;  and  never  attempt  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  facts,  or  arguments,  on  which  reason  delights  to  rest«  Strong 
pktiires,  vehement  ofTusions  of  passion,  violent  exclamations, 
loudly  vociferated,  and  imperiously  enjoined  as  objects  of  impli- 
cit &ith  and  obedience,  constitute  the  substance,  and  the  sum,  of 
thdr  addresses  to  mankind.  They  themselves  believe,  because 
they  believe ;  and  know,  because  they  know.  Their  convic- 
tion, instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  result  of  evidence,  is 
the  result  of  feeling  merely.  If  you  attempt  to  persuade  them, 
that  they  are  in  an  error,  by  reasoning,  factSj  and  proofs  ;  they 
tegard  you  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  for  weakly  op- 
posing your  twilight  probabilities  to  their  noon-day  certainty, 
and  for  preposterously  labouring  to  illumine  the  sun  with  a  taper. 
.  How  contrary  is  all  this  to  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles !  When 
a  proof  of  their  mission,  or  doctrine,  was  demanded  of  them ; 
they  appealed  instantly,  and  invariably,  to  arguments)  focts,  and 
oiiracles.  These  convinced  mankind  then;  and  produce  the 
same  conviction  now.  The  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries  has  de- 
tected in  them  no  error,  and  in  no  degree  enfeebled  their  strength. 
Their  discourses  were  then,  and  are  now,  the  most  rational,  no- 
Ue,  and  satisfactory  discourses  on  moral  and  religious  subjects, 
ever  witnessed  by  mankind.  There  is  not  an  instance  in  them 
all,  in  which  belief  is  demanded  on  any  other  grounds,  than 
these;  and  on  these  grounds  it  is  always  rightfully  demanded. 
But  on  these  grounds  it  is  never  demanded  by  Enthusiasts. 
There  is  not  in  the  world  a  stronger  contrast  to  the  preaching  of 
Enthusiasts,  than  that  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

Secondly,  The  Apostles  were  unprejudiced  Judges  of  this  fact, 
because  every  thing,  respecting  it,  amtradicted  their  favourite  prc'^ 
judices. 

:  In  common  with  their  countrymen,  they  expected  a  conquer- 
ing^ reigning,  glorious  Messiah:  who  was  to  subdue, and  con- 
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Urol,  all  the  nations  of  men.  With  him,  also,  they  tkemselves 
expected  to  conquer,  and  reign,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
Jew8^  as  princes  and  nobles  in  the  splendid  earthly  court  of  thi» 
temporal  Messiah.  No  expectation  ever  flattered  the  predomi* 
nant  passions  of  man  so  powerfully,  as  this.  It  was  the  aoorce 
of  almost  all  their  follies,  and  feults ;  and,  in  spite  of  Christ's  in- 
structions, and  their  piety,  it  broke  out  on  every  occrsmm,  and 
clung  to  them  with  immoveable  adherence,  till  the  day  of  PnUt- 
cosL  For,  just  at  the  moment  of  Christ's  aacensioD,  ten  days 
only  before  that  festival,  they  asked  him,  Lordj  vMi  thou  0U  Uds 
time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel? 

They  did  not,  and  could  not,  believe  that  he  would  die.  Aha 
he  had  predicted  his  death  at  five,  or  six,  difierent  times,  is  ts 
plain  language  as  can  be  used,  St.  John  informs  us,  that  th^  w^ 
dentood  not  that  sayings  and  that  it  was  hidden  from  them*  P<- 
ter  also,  when  Christ  had  uttered  a  prediction  of  this  nature,  un- 
derstanding the  meaning  of  the  prediction,  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  rebuking  his  Master ;  and  said,  Be  it  far  from  <Aee,  Lord; 
this  shall  not  be  unto  thee* 

Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  believed,  that  he  would  live  again. 
They  plainly  disbelieved  all  the  testimonies  of  bis  resurrection* 
except  that  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears ;  and  regarded  the  ac« 
counts  of  their  companions,  whom  on  all  other  occasions  they 
esteemed  persons  of  unstained  veracity,  as  idle  tales.  It  may 
seem  strange,  that,  believing,  as  they  did,  implicitly,  the  declara- 
tions, and  Messiahship,  of  their  Master,  they  should  not  believe, 
that  he  would  rise  again,  after  his  various  prophecies  concerning 
that  eventr  But  wc  arc  to  remember,  that  his  death  had  violat- 
ed all  their  prejudices,  blasted  all  their  fond  hopes,  and  buried 
them  in  gloom  and  despondency.  The  Jews  customarily,  when- 
ever passages  of  Scripture  admitted  of  no  interpretation  accord- 
ant with  their  established  opinions,  resolved  the  difficulty,  or  ra- 
ther removed  it,  by  pronouncing  the  passage  to  be  nufsttriom. 
The  Apostles  in  all  probability  had  recourse  to  the  same  expe- 
dient, to  reconcile  the  predictions  of  Christ  with  that  train  of  facts, 
whose  future  existence  they  believed  ;  and  chose  rather  not  to  un- 
derstand the  true  import  of  his  predictions,  plain  as  it  was,  than 
to  admit  an  interpretation  of  them,  which  opposed  all  their  rivet- 
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•d  c^iDions*  At  the  same  time,  melancholy  as  ware  their  dr- 
Gumstances,  and  their  feelings,  they  were  ill  fitted  for  the  busi- 
ness of  commenting  on  the  predictions  of  Christ;  and  seem  not 
to  have  made  even  an  attempt  to  gain  the  conviction,  which 
would  so  effectually  have  relieved  their  distresses.  When, 
therefore,  they  had  evidence  of  his  resurrection,  sufficient  to  conr- 
vince  any  reasonable  person,  they  stiU  disbelieved ;  and  were 
hardly  Imught  to  admit  the  testimony  of  their  own  eyes  and 
amrt.  After  various  reports  of  his  resurrection  from  those  who 
had  seen  him ;  reports  so  satisfactory,  that  Christ  himself  after- 
ward yphraHtd  Oum  with  their  unhelieff  and  hardruss  of  heartj 
itemuu  ilug  had  noi  believed  them^  who  had  seen  him  after  he  was 
riiem  ;  Jesu»  hinuelf  stood  tf»  the  midst  of  them^  and  saidj  Peace 
ie  mUo  yoM.  But  thsy  were  terrified  and  affrighted^  and  supposed 
that  they  had  seen  a  spirit.  He  then  said  unto  them.  Why  are  ye 
troubled^  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  ?  Behold  my 
hands  f  and  my  feet ;  that  it  is  I  myself  Handle  me,  and  see  :  for 
m  spirit  hath  notfiesh  and  bonesy  as  ye  see  me  have.  And  when  he 
had  thus  spoken,  he  shewed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet.  You  are 
to  remember,  thnt  the  print  of  the  nailsj  by  which  he  was  fastened 
to  the  cross,  was  still  perfectly  visible,  both  in  his  hands  and 
feet.  These  were,  therefore,  appealed  to  by  Christ,  because 
they  thus  furnished  evidence,  that  it  wa^  he  himself  which  no 
man  would  counterfeit.  Still  they  believed  notyforjoy,  and  won- 
dertd.  To  remove  this  doubt,  which,  like  most  that  preceded 
it,  was  the  result  of  feeling,  and  not  of  judgment,  he  further  said 
to  them,  Have  ye  lure  any  meat  ?  In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  they 
gave  him  apiece  of  a  broiled  fishy  and  of  an  honey^comb.  And  he  took 
it,  and  did  eat  before  them.  At  the  end  of  this  process  only,  did 
they  entirely  believe,  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead. 

From  this  story,  written  after  they  had  all  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner realized  his  resurrection,  and,  therefore,  intended  severely  to 
censure  their  own  unbelief;  from  this  story,  written  in  a  manner 
so  perfectly  artless  and  natural,  and  with  circumstances  of  such 
nice  discrimination,  as  the  writer  could  not  have  invented ;  and 
on  both  these  accounts  carrying  with  it  the  clearest  evidence  of  its 
truth ;  we  have  the  strongest  proof,  that  the  Apostles  were  slow 
of  heart  to  believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ.     Their  assent  \\'a«^ 
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reluctant,  and  gradual :  such  as  is  always  yielded  to  evidence^ 
which  contradicts  prejudices  strongly  imbibed. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  story  of  Si*  Luke  is  written  in  t 
manner  perfectly  artless  and  natural,  and  with  circumstances  of 
such  nice  discrimination,  as  the  writer  could  not  have  devised. 
It  is  extremely  natural  to  the  human  mind,  in  a  state  of  despoih 
dency,  cither  not  to  believe  at  all,  or  to  believe  with  extreme 
difficulty,  those  things,  which  would  remove  its  despondency. 
The  good,  in  question,  seems  too  great  to  be  realised,  and  there- 
fore too  improbable  even  to  be  hoped.  The  Apostles  for  this 
reason  disbelieved  at  first ;  and  for  the  same  reason  continued 
their  dbbelief,  after  Christ  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  dis- 
covered himself  to  their  eyes  and  ears.  A  strong  and  mixed 
emotion  of  pleasure  and  surprise  partially  overwhelmed  their 
reason,  and  prolonged  their  doubts,  in  spite  of  the  clearest  evi- 
dence. Never  was  the  nature  of  man  exhibited  with  more  ex- 
actness, or  with  nicer  discrimination,  than  in  this  remarkable 
declaration.     7%ey  believed  not  for  jotf,  and  wondered. 

From  these  observations  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  unanswerably 
evident,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  Apostles  were  all  directed 
against  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  that  they  were  not  inclin- 
ed to  admit  this  fact  by  any  bias  in  its  favour. 

3dly.  The  Apostles  fiad  sufficient  means,  and  opportunities,  of 
judging  whether  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

He  appeared  to  some  or  other  of  them,  or  their  companions, 
eleven  times,  distinctly  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  He  appear- 
ed to  Mari/  Magdalene  ;  to  her  companions  with  her;  to  Peter; 
to  the  disciples  going  to  Emmaus  ;  to  James ;  to  the  ten  Apos- 
tles, Thomas  not  being  present ;  to  the  Eleven,  Thomas  being 
present ;  to  the  Apostles  again  at  the  sea  of  Tiberius  ;  to  above 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once  ;  to  the  Apostles  before,  and  dur- 
ing, his  ascension ;  and  finally  to  St.  Paul  in  his  way  to  Damas- 
cus. Beside  these  instances,  he  appeared  several  times  after- 
wards to  St.  Paul ;  and,  as  St.  Luke  informs  us,  shewed  himself 
alive,  after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs ;  being  seen  of 
them  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things,  pertaining  to  the  king- 
dom of  God.  It  ought  to  be  particularly  remembered,  that  in  nine 
onhe  instances,  mentioned  above,  he  appeared  to  the  Aposde? 
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themselves ;  in  several  instaDces  to  many,  or  all,  of  them ;  and 
once  to  more  than  five  hundred  disciples  together.  Should  we 
then  admit  such  an  illusion  of  the  senses,  as  Infidels  sometimes 
contend  for,  to  be  possible,  and  mankind  to  be  capable  of  being 
deceived  by  it,  in  such  degrees  as  <Aey  urge;  still  the  improba- 
bility must,  even  according  to  their  own  principles,  be  very  greats 
that  two  persons  should,  at  the  same  time,  experience  exactly 
the  same  illusion  concerning  the  same  object,  and  concerning  so 
many  circumstances  attending  it.  Of  a  foct,  of  this  kind,  history 
fainishes  no  record,  and  conversation  no  testimony.  All  t/u  «x- 
irmardmttry  and  inexplicable  things,  actually  testified,  in  which 
such  illusions  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  have  inva* 
rimbly  existed,  if  they  existed  at  all,  to  the  view  of  one  person  only. 
No  instance  can  be  mentioned,  in  which  tmo  unexceptionable 
witnesses  have  testified  to  the  same  illusion,  at  the  same  time, 
concerning  the  same  thing.  Far  more  improbable  is  it,  that 
three  persons  should  thus  experience  the  same  illusion.  When 
we  raise  this  number  to  Eleven,  the  improbability  becomes  incal- 
culable ;  and  when  to  five  hundred,  it  transcends  all  limit. 

The  imfffobability  is  also  enhanced,  without  measure,  by  the 
repetition  of  this  fact  in  so  many  instances  to  so  many  persons,  to^ 
gether  with  all  the  circumstances,  by  which  it  was  attended.  But 
when  we  remember,  that  Christ  not  only  appeared,  but  ate,  drank, 
walked,  and  conversed,  with  them,  at  so  many  difiercnt  times, 
through  forty  days  ;  and  declared  to  them  a  great  number  of  di- 
vine truths  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  improbability 
ceases,  and  is  changed  into  an  impossibility.  The  Apostles  and 
their  companions  had,  here,  all  the  evidence,  that  Christ  was 
living,  which  they  had  of  the  life  of  each  other :  all  the  evidence, 
which  we  have,  that  those  around  us,  with  whom  we  have  daily 
intercourse,  are  alive.  If,  then,  the  Apostles  could  be  deceived, 
with  respect  to  the  foct,  that  Christ  was  living  ;  they  could,  with 
the  same  ease,  be  equally  deceived,  with  respect  to  the  life  of 
each  other.  With  the  same  ease,  can  we  be  equally  deceived 
in  our  belief,  that  men,  whom  we  see  daily,  with  whom  we  con- 
verse, and  with  whom  we  act;  are  living  men.  A  stranger, 
who  has  visited  us,  continued  with  us  forty  days,  conversed  with 
us,  and  united  with  us  in  eating,  drinking,  and  the  serious  busi* 
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ness  of  life,  must,  on  the  same  grounds,  be  denied,  or  doubted, 
to  be  a  living  man  ;  and  supposed  to  be  a  spectre,  a  phantom  of 
the  imagination,  an  illusion  of  the  senses,  or  an  inhabitant  of  a 
dream.  To  this  length  the  principles  carry  us,  on  which  alone 
we  can  deny,  that  the  Apostles  had  perfect  evidence,  that  Chriit 
was  alive  after  his  death.  He,  who  can  admit  these  principles, 
has  renounced  the  evidence  of  his  senses ;  and  ought,  from  no- 
tives  of  consistency,  to  believe  a  man  to  be  a  post,  as  readily,  as 
to  believe  him  Co  be  a  man. 


SERMON   LXIl. 


RESURRECTION  OP  CHRIST. 


Acts  iii.  15. 


And  killed  the  Prince  of  life,  whom  God  hath  raised  from 
the  dead:  whereof  we  are  mtnesses* 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  observed,  that  in  this  passage  St* 
Peter  declares  to  the  Jews  the  three  following  things  2 
1st.   That  they  had  killed  the  Prince  of  life  : 
3dly.  TTiat  God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead:  and, 
3dly.  That  the  Apostle  himself  and  his  companions,  were  wit" 
nesses  of  these  facts. 

The  first  of  these  assertions,  I  observed,  had  been  scarcely 
controverted,  and  therefore  needed  no  discussion  from  me.  To 
establish  the  second,  I  remarked,  was  indispensable  to  a  system 
of  Christian  Theology ;  as  being  the  great  point,  on  which  such  a 
system  must  depend ;  and  therefore  proposed  it  as  the  immediate 
object  of  that  discourse.  The  evidence  of  its  truth,  I  further  observ- 
ed, was  chiefly  furnished  by  the  Apostles  and  their  companions. 
This  evidence,  therefore,  I  proposed  to  state ;  and  to  show,  that  it 
was  a  proper  and  unexceptionable  object  of  reliance  for  the 
truth  of  the  important  fact,  declared  in  the  text. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design  I  observed,  that,  \f  Christ  was  not 
raised  from  the  dead,  the  Apostles  were  either  themselves  deceived, 
or  have  of  design  deceived  others*     TTiat  they  themselves  were  not 
Vol.  II.  «1 
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deceived,  1  endeavoured  to  prove  in  that  discourse,  and  shall  now 
attempt  to  show, 

II.   TTiat  they  have  not  deceived  others. 

By  this  you  will  understand,  that  they  have  not  deceived  others  , 
of  design :  all  other  deception  havhig  been  considered  under  the 
former  head. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  I  observe, 

1st.   That  the  known  probity  of  the  Apostles  places  them   beyond 
every  reasonable  suspicion  of  intentional  deception* 

The  probity  of  the  Apostles  stands  on  higher  ground,  and  has 
been  regarded  with  higher  confidence  by  mankind,  than  that  of 
any  other  men  whatever.  This  has  been  so  often  evinced,  and 
with  arguments  so  plainly  unanswerable,  that  it  would  be  proba- 
bly thought  tedious  to  expatiate  on  the  subject  at  the  present 
lime.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  that  the  histories,  which  they  have 
given  us  of  our  Saviour's  life,  contain  more  internal,  and  deci- 
sive, proofs  of  sincerity,  than  any  other  human  writings ;  that  they 
recite  facts,  and  utter. doctrines,  with  a  sin^jlicity,  and  artless- 
ness,  unequalled  ;  that  their  story,  both  as  to  the  subject,  and  as 
to  the  manner,  is  such,  as  no  impostor  could,  or  would  tell ;  that 
the  character  of  Christ  is  drawn  with  excellencies  so  great,  com- 
bined with  features  so  distinctive,  as  to  prove  it  beyond  the 
power  of  human  invention,  and  much  more  beyond  the  inven- 
tion, of  such  humble,  uneducated  men;  that,  greatly  as  they  re- 
spected him,  horrible  as  were  the  injuries  which  he  received 
from  his  enemies,  gross  and  abominable  as  was  the  character  of 
those  enemies,  and  intensely  as  the  Apostles  abhorred  both  them 
and  their  conduct,  they  have  recited  his  whole  story  without  a 
single  panegyrical  remark  concerning  Aim,  and  without  a  single 
testimony  of  resentment,  unkindness,  or  prejudice,  against  them* 
Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  no  Impostor  would  have  ever 
thought  of  tenninating  his  account  concerning  a  favourite  and 
splendid  character  with  the  history  of  his  trial  and  crucifixion  as 
a  malefactor ;  that  no  Impostor,  if  we  were  to  suppose  him  to 
have  done  this,  wouldhaveprefacedthishistory  with  a  recital  of  his 
own  disbelief,  that  this  favourite  was  to  die  ;  especially  after  he  had 
predicted  his  death,  many  times,  in  the  plainest  language ;  that 
no  Impostor  would  have  recorded  his  own  ignorance,  and  disbe- 
Mcf,  of  the  truecharacter,mission,anddoctrines,  oftheheroof  his 
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Story ;  or  his  severe  and  stinging  reproofs  of  his  follies  and 
faults,  and  all  this  without  disguise  or  palliation ;  that  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  are  beyond  the  dis- 
covery of  any  men,  particularly  of  such  men  ;  that,  if  an  Impos- 
tor could  discover  them,  be  could  never  have  enjoined  them  on 
mankind,  because  of  their  spotless  purity  and  perfect  excellence ; 
that  every  Impostor  must,  of  course,  have  blended  with  the  bet- 
ter doctrines  and  precepts,  which  he  thought  proper  to  deliver, 
others^  sufficiently  licentious  to  countenance,  or  at  least  to  pal- 
liate, his  own  crimes ;  that  the  end,  uniformly  proposed,  and  in- 
tensely pursued,  in  the  Gdspel ;  viz.  the  amendment  of  the  hu- 
man character;  is  such,  as  no  Impostor  would  be  willing  to  pro- 
mote ;  that  four  Impostors,  writing  independently,  or  without 
concert,  could  not  possibly  have  exhibited  the  same  accordance  of 
facts,  nor  the  same  perfect  harmony  of  doctrines ;  and  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Apostles  was,  in  their  own  age,  not  only  unimpeach- 
ed,  but  considered  as  superior  to  that  of  all  other  virtuous  men.  To 
these  proofs  of  integrity  ought  to  be  added  that  decisive  one ; 
their  cheerful  relinquishment  of  all  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  and 
their  voluntary  endurance  of  all  its  distresses ;  and,  in  the  end, 
their  voluntary  surrender  of  life  itself;  for  the  sake  of  the  reli- 
gion which  they  professed,  and  of  the  Master  whom  they  served. 

That  men,  who  gave  so  many  efficacious,  and  uniform,  proofs 
of  integrity,  should  conspire  to  palm  upon  nt^kind  this  gross 
imposition,  is  too  replete  with  absurdity,  to  be  admitted  by  any 
sober  man. 

2dly.  Tht  Apostles  had  no  interest  in  attempting  to  deceive  man- 
Inndy  with  respect  to  this  event. 

In  order  to  render  the  imposition  profitable  to  its  authors,  it 
was  necessary,  that  it  should  be  believed ;  and,  to  gain  credit 
elsewhere,  it  must  first  gain  credit  where  it  was  originally  pub- 
lished. The  story  was  first  declared  to  the  Jewish  nation  ;  and 
without  a  single  hope,  or  thought,  of  spreading  it  among  other 
nations.  It  was  for  twelve  years  confined  to  Jews  only.  Now, 
let  me  ask,  What  inducement  had  the  Apostles  to  believe,  that  a 
talc,  so  incredible  in  itself,  would  be  received  by  this  people  ?  a 
tale  concerning  the  resurrection  of  a  crucified  malefactor:  for 
such,  if  false^  must  the  story  have  been  ;  and  such,  although  true. 
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it  was  believed  to  be  by  the  Jews.    By  them  Christ  was  regaid' 
ed  as  an  impostor;  as  a  blasphemer  of  God  ;  as  an  impious  pre- 
tender to  the  Messiahship ;  and  an  impious  opposer  of  a  religion, 
unquestionably  derived  from  heaven.     Yet,  with  /ears,  this  pub- 
lication was  to  begin  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  knew,  to  end  :  Jews 
beyond  example    bigoted  to  their  own  religion,  and  furious  io 
their  hostility  to  every  other ;  the  bitter  persecutors  of  Christ, 
while  he  lived  ;  and  the  accusers,  and  witnesses,  who  caused  his 
death.     What  hope  could  any,  but  a  mad-man,  entertain,  that, 
among  such  people,  such  a  story  could  gain  even  a  solitary  ad- 
mission ?     To  give  credit  to  this  story  was,  in  a  Jew,  no  other, 
than  to  yield  up  his  religion  ;  his  bigotry ;  his  connection  with 
the  Jewish  Church ;  his  interest  in  the  public  opinion  of  .his  coun- 
trymen, and  in  the  protection  of  its  government.     It  was  to  ex- 
pose bis  possessions,  his  family,  and  his  life ;  to  become  cxcom- 
mVinicated,  outlawed,  and  an  outcast  from  society  ;  and  to  place 
himself  within  the  reach  of  all  the  dreadful  threatenings,  contain- 
ed in  the  law  of  Moses.    At  the  same  time,  it  was  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  a  murderer ;  a  murderer  of  the  Messiah ;  a  mur- 
derer of  the  Son  of  God  ;  to  confess,  that  he  had  found  this  glo- 
rious person  in  the  son  of  a  carpenter;  in  a  man,  emphatically 
styled  by  him,  and  his  countrymen,  a  friend  of  publicans  ajidsitt- 
vers  ;  a  gluttonous  wiaw,  arid  a  tcine-bibber.     It  was,  also,  to  re- 
nounce all  his  bright  and  dawning  hopes  of  the  deliverance  ot 
himself,  and  his  nation,  from  Roman  servitude,  by  that  mighty 
Prince,  with  whom  they  were  all  in  hourly  expectation  of  tri- 
umphing, and  reigning,  over  every  nation  on  earth.     All  this, 
also,  was  to  be  done  without  any  good,  to  balance  these  mighty 
evils,  either  in  hand,  or  in  reversion.     Never  was  there  a  field, 
so  unpromising  to  the  talents,  or  the  efforts,  of  an  impostor. 

At  the  same  time,  this  tale  was  to  be  told  by  the  followers  of 
the  person  professedly  raised,  and  the  eneniios  of  those,  to  whom 
it  was  told  ;  by  men,  poor,  ignorant,  and  despised ;  without 
friends,  and  without  influence  ;  abhorred  by  their  countrymen, 
and  regarded  as  apostates  from  their  religion.  Never  were  per- 
sons so  ill  qualified  for  successful  cfl>:)rts  at  imposition.  Supix)sc 
such  a  story  were  now  to  be  told.  None  of  these  embarrass- 
ments, it  is  evident,  would  attend  thercciial,  except  those,  which 
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krise  out  of  the  story  itself.  The  narrators  would  lie  originally 
under  no  public  odium.  The  subject  would  be  obnoxious  to  no 
pecniliar  prejudice.  The  reception  of  it  would  be  followed  by 
no  peculiar  sacrifices  ;  by  no  civil  or  religious  disqualifications ; 
by  no  loss  of  property,  reputation,  safety,  or  even  quiet.  How 
plain  is  it,  that  such  a  story,  if  fialse,  could  not,  even  here,  pro- 
duce any  other  efiect,  but  pity,  contempt,  and  ridicule  ?  To 
persuade  others  to  believe  it,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  thing 
MO  hopeless  and  desperate,  that  no  Impostor  has  been  found  weak, 
rash,  or  impudent,  enough,  to  think  of  making  the  attempt.  But, 
of  all  persons  on  earth,  none  were  ever  more  disadvantageously 
litUBted  to  propagate  such  a  story,  than  the  Apostles.  The  Jems 
were  certainly  less  inclined  to  believe  this  story,  than  the  Apos- 
ties  themselves.  77l«y  refused  to  believe  it,  long  after  very  suf- 
ficient evidence  had  been  furnished  them  of  its  truth.  The  Jews 
would  certainly  require  evidence  still  more  ample.  This  the 
Apostles  could  not  but  know ;  and,  therefore,  must  have  been 
hopeless  of  persuading  them  to  believe  it,  unless  themselves  were 
able  to  support  it  by  such  evidence.  But  this  evidence  could 
never  be  produced  in  support  of  a  falsehood. 

If  the  story  did  not  gain  belief;  the  attempt  to  spread  it  could 
be  of  no  possible  use  to  the  Apostles.  As,  then,  they  could  not 
entertain  a  single  hope  of  inducing  the  Jews  to  believe  it ;  they 
could  have  no  possible  inducement  to  attempt  to  palm  it  upon 
the  Jews.  But  if  the  Jews  did  not  believe  it,  it  could  never  be  re- 
ceived by  any  other  people.  Jews^  in  great  numbers,  were  scat- 
tered over  all  the  countries,  in  which  the  Apostles  could  ever 
hope,  or  wish,  to  spread  the  story.  These  Jews  carried  on  a 
continual  correspondence  with  those  at  Jerusalem  /  and,  in  im- 
mense numbers,  visited  that  city  every  year.  If,  then,  the  story 
was  not  believed  at  Jerusalem  ;  this  fact  would  be  perfectly  well 
known  wherever  Jews  resided.  But  the  knowledge,  that  the 
story  gained  no  credit  at  Jerusalem  ;  the  place,  where  the  event 
had  professedly  existed  ;  would  efiectually  prevent  it  from  gain- 
ing the  least  credit  in  any  other  place.  To  the  spot,  where  the 
event  was  said  to  exist,  all  thinking  men  would  have  recourse, 
to  learn  the  true  state  of  the  evidence  concerning  it.  If  it  was 
there  found  insufficient ;  it  would  at  once  be  pronounced  to  be 
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ed ;  and  with  losses  and  sufferings,  which  no  impostor  ever  vo- 
luntarily underwent ;  proposed  as  their  only  End»  or  at  least  the 
only  end,  which  has  ever  been  discovered  to  mankind,  an  object, 
which  no  impostor  ever  pursued,  or  even  wished ;  and,  during 
their  whole  progress  through  life,  lived  so  as  no  impostor  ever 
lived  ;  and  so  as  to  be  the  most  perfect  contrast,  ever  exhibited 
by  men,  to  the  whole  character  of  imposition. 

Ill*  7%«  Apostles  were  tiot  deceived,  and  did  not  deceive  othert. 
with  regard  to  this  fact  ^  but  the  fact  was  real. 

In  support  of  this  declaration  I  observe, 

1st.  That,  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  it  could  cer- 
tainly have  beenproved. 

Christ  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  Governor,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  government  and  nation  of  the  Jews.  His  body  was 
in  their  hands,  and  entirely  under  their  control.  They  knew, 
that  he  had  predicted  his  resurrection.  They  knew,  that,  if  he 
should  rise,  or  should  be  believed  to  have  risen,  his  cause  would 
gain  more  by  this  fact,  or  by  this  belief,  than  by  every  thing, 
which  he  had  taught,  or  done,  during  his  life.  All  this  they  de- 
clare to  Pilate  in  form,  for  the  express  purpose  of  guarding  against 
this  dreaded  evil.  M>w  the  next  day,  that  followed  the  day  of  the 
preparation,  says  St,  Matthew,  the  chief  Priests  and  Pharisees  came 
together  unto  Pilate^  saying.  Sir,  7ue  remember,  that  that  deceiver 
said.  7ohilt  he  7ous  ytt  alive^  Af^^'''  ^hree  days  I  will  rise  again* 
Command,  therefore,  that  the  sepulchre  be  made  fast,  until  the  third 
day  ;  lest  his  disciples  come  by  flight,  and  steal  him  away;  and 
my  unto  the  people.  He  is  risen  from  the  dead.  So  the  last  error 
sfutll  be  loorse  than  the  first.  Pilate  said  unto  them.  Ye  have  a 
loatch  :  go  your  way  ,  make  it  as  sure  as  you  can.  So  they  wentt 
and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone,  and  setting  a  watch. 
In  this  remarkable  passage  we  have  a  distinct  account  of  their 
knowledge  of  Christ's  prediction,  that  he  should  rise  on  the  third 
(lay  ;  of  their  dread  of  the  prevalence  of  a  future  belief,  that  he 
had  risen  ;  of  their  conviction,  that  this  belief  would  advance  his 
cause  more  than  all  his  preaching,  life,  and  miracles  ;  and  their 
earnest  request  to  the  Governor,  that  cflectual  measures  might 
be  taken  to  prevent  this  peculiar  evil.  We  are  further  informed.. 
^hat  the  Governor,  in  compliance  with  their  fears,  and  tlieii 
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wishes,  after  reminding  them  that  they  had  a  watch,  or  guard, 
under  their  control,  directed  them,  with  a  communication  of  un- 
limited authority,  to  make  the  sepulchre  as  sure  as  they  could.  Fi- 
rnlly,  we  are  informed,  that,  with  this  power  in  their  hands,  they 
went  their  way^  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure  :  that  is,  according  to 
their  own  judgment :  and  we  are  completely  assured,  that  such 
eagle-eyed  and  bitter  enemies,  under  the  influence  of  such  ap- 
prehensions, left  no  precaution  untried,  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  danger,  which  they  dreaded.  Accordingly,  the  Evan- 
gelist informs  us,  that  they  not  only  set  a  guard  at  the  sepulchre, 
which  we  may  be  certain  was  more  than  sufficient ;  but  also  set 
0  sealvpon  the  storu  which  was  rolled  to  it  for  a  door  ;  in  order  to 
produce  complete  and  universal  conviction,  that  Christ  was  not 
raised,  because  the  seal  was  unbroken. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  thus  carefully  taken, 
the  body  was  missing.  In  this  great  fact  the  Sanhedrim  and  the 
Apostles  perfectly  agree:  it  caimot  therefore  be  questioned. 
The  Sanhedrim  would,  otherwise,  have  certainly  produced  it ; 
and  thus  detected  the  falsehood  of  the  Apostles  declaration,  that 
he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  prevented  it  from  gaining  credit 
among  the  Jews, 

There  are  but  two  ways,  in  which  it  could  be  missing.  It  was 
taken  away  ;  or  it  was  raised.  If  it  was  taken  away  ;  it  was  un- 
doubtedly taken  by  ihe  Apostles.  But  this  was  not  true ;  be- 
cause. 

First,  They  had  no  Interest  in  taking  it  away, 

Christ  had  declared,  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead.  The 
mere  taking  away  of  his  body,  instead  of  evincing  the  truth  of 
this  prediction  to  the  Apostles  themselves,  would  have  been  an 
unanswerable  proof  of  its  falsehood ;  and  by  consequence  of  the 
fiailsehood  of  him,  who  uttered  it.  If  the  prediction  were  unful- 
filled, of  which  the  presence  of  his  dead  body  would  have  been 
the  proper  and  complete  proof;  Christ  was  a  false  prophet ;  an 
Impostor.  Of  course,  the  Apostles  could  expect  no  possible  ad- 
vantage from  following  him ;  and  plainly  saw  themselves  expos- 
ed to  every  disadvantage.  They  had,  therefore,  no  conceivable 
inducement  to  take  away  his  body,  nor  oven  to  accept  it,  if  it. 

Vol.  II.  62 
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had  been  offered  to  them  freely.     This,  it  is  believed,  has  beeD 
sufficiently  evinced  under  a  former  head. 

To  others  they  could  never  produce  the  body  of  Christ,  as 
evidence,  either  of  his  sincerity,  or  their  awn:  for  it  would  have 
completely  destroyed  the  character  of  both.  The  only  end, 
therefore,  which  the  theft  could  answer,  would  have  been  to  gain 
some  credit  to  the  story  of  his  resurrection,  from  the  fact,  that 
bis  body  was  missing.  When  we  consider,  that  the  body  was 
perfectly  in  the  power  of  their  enemies ;  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim} 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  an  argument  of  some  force  mi^ 
be  drawn  from  this  fact,  in  favour  of  Christ's  resurrection.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  evident,  that  this  single  fact  would  have  beeo 
wholly  insufficient  to  establish  the  point ;  and  the  Apostles  in  at- 
tempting to  palm  the  story  on  the  world  would  have  engaged  in 
a  cause  wholly  desperate.  We  demand  very  important  addition- 
al proof,  derived  from  other  sources,  to  establish  this  point  in 
our  own  minds.  The  necessity  of  such  proof  the  Apostles  oookl 
not  but  have  seen  with  at  least  as  much  certainty,  as  ourselves  ; 
they  could,  therefore,  never  have  been  willing  to  take  it  away, 
for  this  purpose. 

Secondly, 7%^  Apostles  durst  not  take  away  the  body  of  Christ. 

They  knew,  that  a  guard  was  placed  at  the  Sepulchre ;  a  nu- 
merous and  amply  sufficient  band  of  Roman  soldiers.  They 
themselves  were  few,  friendless,  and  discouraged ;  in  hourly 
expectation  of  being  arrested,  and  put  to  death,  as  followers  of 
Christ ;  and  voluntarily  confined  to  a  solitary  chamber,  for  fear 
of  being  either  crucified,  or  stoned.  TTie  time  was  that  of  the 
Passover;  when  Jerusalem  customarily  contained  more  than  a 
million  of  people.  It  was  the  time  of  the  full  moon.  The  se- 
pulchre was  just  without  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  and  exposed,  there- 
fore, to  continual  inspection.  How  could  a  body  of  men,  who 
had  just  before  fled  from  a  similar  guard,  notwithstanding  their 
Master  was  present  with  them,  venture  to  attack  this  band  of 
armed  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  body  of  Christ 
from  the  sepulchre  ?  How,  especially,  could  they  make  this  at- 
tempt, when  they  had  nothing  to  gain ;  and  when  they  must  be- 
come guilty  of  rebelling  against  the  Roman  Government ;  and. 
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if  the;  escaped  death  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  were  ex- 
posed to  this  evil  in  a  much  more  terrible  form  ? 

Thirdly,  The  Apostles,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  had  formed 
no  plan  ;  and  entertained  no  expectations,  and  no  hopes. 

They  disbelieved  the  story  of  his  resurrection,  when  asserted 
by  the  most  unsuspicious  witnesses :  his  female  disciples,  and 
their  own  companions.  Nay,  they  disbelieved  it,  after  he  had 
appeared  several  times;  when  they  had  seen,  and  known, 
that  his  body  was  gone  from  the  sepulchre ;  and  even  when  he 
kad  appeared  to  themselves.  The  truth  is  ;  they  were  complete- 
ly discouraged  and  broken-hearted.  The  death  of  Christ  had 
violated  all  their  prejudices,  destroyed  their  fondest  hopes,  and 
sunk  their  spirits  in  the  dust.  Nor  was  any  expedient  less  fit- 
tad  to  revive  their  hopes,  than  the  wretched  cheat,  imputed  to 
them  by  their  enemies. 

Fourthly,  The  story  told  concerning  this  subject  by  the  Sanhe* 
irimj  and  thoughtlessly  believed  by  the  great  body  of  the  Jews, 
even  to  the  present  Itme,  is  itself  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
ike  assertion,  which  I  am  maintaining^ 

This  story,  as  you  well  know,  is,  that  the  disciples  stole  the  body 
of  Christ,  while  t/u  guards  were  asleep.  I  will  not,  here,  insist 
on  the  ridiculousness  of  this  story ;  but  will  only  consider  it  as 
the  real  account,  given  by  the  Sanhedrim  concerning  the  disap- 
pearing of  the  body  from  the  sepulchre.  This  sagacious  collec- 
tion of  men,  sharpened  into  extreme  cunning  by  the  constant  ma- 
agement  of  human  affairs  in  very  difficult  times,  thought  it  proper 
to  tell  the  world  this  story,  as  the  best  account  which  they  could  give 
of  the  subject.  To  what  straits  must  their  ingenuity  have  been 
driven,  when  they  were  compelled  to  such  a  resort  ?  Every  man 
knows,  that  the  guards  would,  of  their  own  accord,  have  never 
ventured  upon  such  a  narration  :  for  it  would  have  been  the  in- 
feUibtc  cause  of  their  condemnation  to  death.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, that  a  Roman  Sentinel  should  acknowledge  himself  to  have 
slept  upon  his  post :  nor  is  it  much  more  possible,  that  a  Jewish 
Senate  should,  unless  under  extreme  pressure  of  circumstances, 
publicly  accord  with  so  contemptible  a  tale.  Had  that  senate 
been  possessed  of  any  truth,  which  would  at  all  have  favoured 
their  design*^ ;  thry  would  have  never  disgraced  their  character 
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by  acknowledging  their  reliance,  and  persuading  their  country* 
men  to  rely,  on  the  testimony  of  a  Heathen  guard,  nor  of  any 
other  men,  concerning  what  was  done  when  they  were  asleep. 
Had  truth  favoured  their  wishes  in  any  manner,  neither  the  se- 
nate, nor  the  people,  of  the  Jews  would  have  rested  themselves, 
in  a  case  of  this  consequence,  nor  indeed  hi  any  case,  upon  a 
story,  which  carried  with  it  its  own  refutation. 

2dly.  The  Jews  in  great  numbtrs  believed  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ. 

The  Jews  most  ardently  hated  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Him 
they  persecuted  throughout  his  public  ministry ;  and  at  the  end 
of  it  naileil  him  to  the  cross.  The  Apostles  directly  charged 
them  with  these  enormous  crimes ;  particulai-ly  in  this  very  ser- 
mon of  St.  Petery  from  which  I  have  taken  my  Text.  On  this 
ground,  they  urged  them  to  repentance  :  asserting  always  before 
them,  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Clear  and  unansweraUe 
evidence,  as  I  have  already  reniarkcd,  is  necessary  to  convince 
the  most  candid  man  of  so  wonderful  an  event.  But,  to  convince 
Jezosj  that  the  man,  whom  they  had  hated  and  crucified,  was  risen 
from  the  dead;  Jewsj  so  opposed  to  his  chai*acter,  mission,  and 
docti'ines ;  JewSy  who,  in  admitting  his  resurrection,  acknowledg- 
ed themselves  to  have  sinned  in  a  manner  unparalleled  ;  demand- 
ed singular  evidence.  Yet  three  thousand  of  these  Jews  believ- 
ed the  Apostles  declaration  of  this  fact,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost; 
lit'iy  days  only  after  the  crucifixion.  Within  a  few  days  more, 
five  thousand  others  adopted  the  same  belief;  and,  soon  after- 
ward, very  great  multitudes. 

The  evidence  of  their  faith  is  complete.  All  these  men  pub- 
licly professed  it;  and,  in  spite  of  their  former  prejudices,  aud 
their  furious  hatred,  submitted  themselves  to  Christ,  as  the  Mes- 
siah. This  crucijicd  man  they  acknowledged  in  that  glorious 
character;  and  yielded  themselves  to  him,  as  the  Son  of  God. 
Judaism^  to  which  they  had  been  attached  with  such  bigotry,  they 
now  publicly  renounced ;  and  gave  up  their  ceremonious  wor- 
ship, their  Sabbath,  Temple,  rriosts,  and  Sacraments;  adopting 
in  their  stead  the  Christian  worship,  Sabbath,  and  Sacraments; 
submitting  themselves  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  em- 
bracing a  ntw  life ;  a  life  of  real  holincs.-* ;  to  them  in  the  high- 
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est  degree  self-denying  and  difficult.  A  great  number  of  them. 
^\bo,  sold  their  possessions,  and  distributed  the  avails  of  them, 
in  mere  charity,  to  thffir  Christian  Brethren.  Beyond  this,  these 
converts  voluntarily  forsook  their  friends,  their  interests,  and 
their  hopes ;  and  underwent  a  series  of  dreadful  sufferings,  ter- 
minating, not  unfrequently,  in  a  violent  death. 

To  persuade  men  to  renounce  their  religion,  especially  bigot- 
ed men,  and  to  exchange  a  sinful  life  for  a  virtuous  one,  is  un- 
doubtedly as  hard  a  task,  as  was  ever  assigned  to  the  human 
mind :  especially,  when  that  religion  contravenes  all  the  selfish- 
ness of  man.  Jens  now  exist  in  great  numbers ;  and  have  existed 
ever  since  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  They  hold  the  same  cha- 
vacter,  and  the  same  religion.  Christianity,  the  religion  to  which 
they  are  to  be  converted,  is  also  the  same.  But  more  Jens  were 
made  converts  to  the  religion  of  Christ  by  these  two  sermons  of 
Sir.  Peter^  than  have  embraced  it  within  the  last  sixteen  hundred 
years.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  the  Apostles  possessed  ad- 
vantages for  this  end,  which  their  followers  have  not  possessed ; 
and  these  advantages,  independently  of  miracles,  consisted,  in 
a  great  measure  at  least,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
hearers.  They  knew  and  remembered  the  life,  preaching,  and 
miracles  of  Christ ;  and  the  wonderful  events,  which  attended 
his  death.  These,  as  is  obvious  from  the  declaration  of  Su  Luke^ 
greatly  affected  their  minds.  And  all  the  people^  says  the  Evan- 
gelist, that  came  together  to  that  sights  beholding  the  things  that 
were  dane^  smote  their  breasts^  and  returned.  The  guards^  also, 
went  into  the  city,  and  told  the  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Angela 
who  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  ;  the  awful  circum- 
stances, by  which  he  was  attended;  and  the  resurrection  of 
Christ*.  When  to  th^e  things  were  added  the  miraculous  events 
of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  marvellous  cure  of  tlie  lame  man 
at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple ;  these  Jens  yielded  up  their 
prejudices,  and  submitted  to  truths,  which  they  could  no  longer 
resist.  The  facts,  here  specified,  were,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  grace,  the  means,  by  which  such  multitudes  of  enemies  were 
converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

•  Matthew  XX. vili.  11. 
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Sdlj.  The  Sanhedrim  believed  the  resurrection  ofChrisU 
In  the  4th  of  the  Acts,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sanhedrim 
had  the  Apostles  brought  before  them  for  preaching,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  for  affirming,  that 
Ctirist  was  risen  from  the  dead.  Had  thej  believed,  that  the 
Apostles  stole  away  the  body  of  Christy  they  would  now  certainly 
have  charged  them  with  this  gross  fraud ;  this  direct  rebellion 
against  the  Roman  and  Jewish  Governments ;  and,  unless  thej 
could  have  cleared  themselves  of  the  crime,  would  have  punislh 
ed  tliem  for  it  with,  at  least,  due  severity.  Such  punishoKBt 
would  not  only  have  been  just ;  but  it  had  now  become  necessa- 
ry  for  the  Sanhedrim  to  inflict  it,  in  order  to  save  their  own  re- 
putation. They  had  originated  the  story ;  and  were  now  under 
the  strongest  inducements  to  support  it.  Yet  they  did  not  even 
mention  the  subject ;  but  contented  themselves  with  command- 
ing them  to  preach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

In  Acts  5th,  we  are  told,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Apostles 
were  brought  before  them  again  ;  for  continuing  to  preach,  in 
opposition  to  this  command.  On  this  occasion  also,  they  kept  a 
profound  silence  concerning  the  theft,  which  they  had  originally 
attributed  to  the  Apostles ;  but  charged  them  with  disobedience 
to  their  former  injunctions.  In  this  charge  are  contained  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  words :  Did  we  not  straitly  command you^  thai 
ye  should  not  teach  in  this  name  ?  and  behold^  ye  have  filled  Jeru' 
salem  with  your  doctrine^  and  intend  to  bring  this  man^s  blood  upon 
us.  To  bring  the  blood  of  one  person  upon  another  is  phraseolo- 
gy, frequently  used  in  the  Bible.  In  fifteen  *  different  instances, 
in  which  we  find  it  there,  it  has  but  a  single  meaning :  viz.  to 
bring  the  guilt  of  contributing  to  the  death  of  a  person^  or  the  guilt 
of  murder^  upon  another  person.  When  it  m  said.  His  blood  shall 
be  upon  his  own  head;  it  is  clearly  intended^  that  the  guilt  of  his 
ilea  I  h  shall  be  upon  himself.  When,  therefore,  the  Sanhedrim 
ycciisc  the  A[)ostles  of  attempting  to  bring  the  blood  of  Christ 
upon  thrtu :   ihey  accuse  them  of  an  intention  to  bring  upon 


•  Lev.  XX.  ?>.  11,  V.i,  IG,  27.  Deul.  xix.  10.  xxii.  8.  2  S:un.  i.  16.  xri. 
ii*.  1  Kings  ii.  37.  .Ipr.  li,  3"i.  Kzek.  xvWi.  1%  rxxiii.  'i.  Matt,  xxiii.  35. 
Atfs  xvlii.  ^. 
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them  the  guilt  of  shedding  his  blood :  this  being  the  only  mean* 
mg  of  socb  phraseology  in  the  Scriptures* 

Should  any  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  concemitig 
this  interpretation  ;  it  may  be  settled,  I  think,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, by  recurring  to  another  passage,  to  which,  hitherto,  I  have 
not  alhided.  In  Matthew  xzvii.  34,  35,  we  are  told,  that,  when 
PUaie  M»,  that  he  coiJd  prevail  no/Atn^  towards  releasing  Christ, 
Ae  took  water  J  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude :  sayings 
I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  ;  see  ye  to  it :  and 
that  then,  all  the  people  answered^  and  saidj  His  blood  be  on  us^ 
mnd  on  our  children.  The  meaning  of  the  phraseology  in  this  pas- 
sage cannot  be  mistaken  :  and  it  is  altogether  probaUe,  that  the 
declaration  of  the  Sanhedriny  being  made,  so  soon  after  this  im- 
precation, to  the  Apostles,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  on  an  occasion,  which  so  naturally  palled  it  up  to  view,  the 
Sanhedrim  referred  to  it  directly. 

But  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead ;  he  was  a  false 
prophet;  an  impostor;  and,  of  course,  a  Blasphemer:  because 
lie  asserted  himself  to  be  the  Messiah ;  the  Son  of  God»  Such  a 
blasphemer  the  law  of  God  condemned  to  death.  The  Sankt 
drim  were  the  very  persons,  to  whom  the  business  of  trying,  and 
condemning  him  was  committed  by  that  law,  and  whose  duty  it 
was  to  accomplish  his  death.  If,  therefore,  his  body  was  not 
raised  from  the  dead  ;  there  was  no  guilt  in  shedding  his  blood, 
but  the  mere  performance  of  a  plain. duty.  His  blood,  that  is, 
the  guilt  of  shedding  it,  could  not  possibly  rest  on  the  Sanhe- 
drim ;  nor,  to  use  their  language,  be  brought  upon  them  by  the 
Apostles,  nor  by  any  others*  All  this  the  Sanhedrim  perfectly 
knew:  and  therefore,  had  they  not  believed  him  to  have  risen 
from  the  dead,  they  could  never  have  used  this  phraseology. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that,  on  both  these  occasions,  the 
Apostles  boldly  declared  to  the  Sanhedrim^  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead.  Yet  the  Sanhedrim 
not  only  did  not  charge  them  with  the  crime  of  having  stolen  his 
body,  but  did  not  contradict,  nor  even  comment  on,  the  declara- 
tion. This  could  not  possibly  have  happened  through  inatten- 
tion. Both  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  Apostles,  completely  knew, 
that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  point,  on  which  his  cause, 
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and  their  opposition  to  it,  entirely  turned.  It  was  the  great  and 
serious  controversy  between  the  contending  parties;  and  yet, 
though  directly  asserted  to  their  faces  by  the  Aposdes,  the  San* 
hedrim  did  not  even  utter  a  syllable  on  the  subject. 

Had  they  believed  their  own  story,  they  would  either  have 
punished  the  Apostles  with  death,  as  rebels  against  the  Jemitk 
and  Roman  governments ;  or  confined  them,  as  lunatics,  in  a 
bedlam. 

IV •  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead,  becawe  the  jostles  am* 
verted  mankind  to  his  religion. 

The  Apostles,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  published  the 
story  of  Christ's  resurrection,  as  the  proof  of  his  mission,  and 
doctrines;  and  as  the  foundation,  on  which  rested  their  own 
commission,  and  the  truth  of  the  religion,  which  they  taughC« 
To  prove  the  reality  of  his  resurrection,  they  publicly  declared, 
that  he  had  invested  them  with  the  power  of  working  miracles 
on  all  occasions  ;  and  openly  asserted,  that  they  were  possessed 
of  this  power.  Here,  then,  the  cause  was  fairly  at  issue  between 
them  and  mankind.  If  they  wrought  miracles,  in  proof  of  this 
story ;  the  story  was  true  of  course  ;  because,  as  I  observed  in  a 
preceding  discourse,  none,  but  God,  can  work  a  miracle ;  and 
God  cannot  support  a  falsehood. 

That  this  was  the  real  profession  of  the  Apostles  is  unitedly 
testified,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  by  all  antiquity ;  Heathen, 
Jewish,  and  Christian,     It  is,  therefore,  certainly  true. 

If  the  Apostles,  after  having  made  this  profession,  did  not 
work  miracles;  they  were  convicted  of  falsehood  in  a  monient. 
Their  cause  fell  at  once :  for  thoy  had  rested  it  wholly  on  this 
single  fact.  The  weakest  man  would  see,  at  a  glance,  that  they 
were  cheats,  and  liars ;  and  could  never  place  the  least  confi- 
dence in  any  of  their  declarations.  They  could  not,  therefore, 
have  made  a  single  convert. 

But  they  did  convert  a  great  |)art  of  the  civilized,  and  not  a 
small  part  of  the  savage,  world.  They,  therefore,  certainly 
wrought  miracles,  in  the  manner,  which  they  professed,  as  proof 
of  the  reality  of  Christ's  resurrection.  The  resurrection  of 
Christ  was  of  course  real.  God  set  to  it  his  own  seal ;  and 
plirod  if  hoyond  rvery  reasonable  doubl. 
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That  the  Apostles  wrought  miracles,  in  great  numbers,  is  com- 
pletely proved,  also,  by  the  united  testimony  of  Heathen^  Jens^ 
and  Christians.  All  these  classes  of  men  were  deeply  interest- 
ed to  deny  this  fact,  if  it  could  with  any  pretence  be  denied. 
The  Heathen  and  Jews  would  certainly  have  denied  it ;  because 
they  wished  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible^  other  Heathen  and  other 
Jtwt  firom  embracing  Christianity ;  and  because*  if  they  could 
have  supported  the  denial,  they  would  have  stopped  the  growth 
of  that  religion  in  its  infancy.  Christians  would  have  denied  it, 
that  is,  such  as  became  Christians  in  consequence  of  a  belief  in 
these  miracles  under  any  illusion,  which  could  have  been  prac- 
tised on  them,  because  they  would  certainly  have  detected  the 
cheat ;  and  must  have  strongly  resented  the  villany,  by  which 
it  had  been  played  off  upon  themselves.  I  say  these  things,  ad- 
mitting the  supposition,  that  the  imposture  might  succeed  for  a 
time.  But,  to  my  own  view,  such  success  must  plainly  have  been 
impossible. 

All  these  persons  have,  however,  agreed  in  asserting,  that  the 
Apostles  wrought  miracles.  The  Jews  and  Heathen  attributed  them 
to  magic*  Christians,  under  the  influence  of  their  conviction, 
that  miracles  were  thus  wrought,  hazarded,  and  yielded,  every 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  very  often  life  itself. 

We  have  now,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  come  to  the  clear  and  certain 
conclusion  ;  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of 
God*  But  if  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead ;  it  follows  by  irre- 
sistible consequence,  that  he  was  approved  of  God ;  and  of  course 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  promised  Messiah  ;  sent  from 
Heaven  to  communicate  the  Divine  will  to  mankind  concerning 
their  duty  and  salvation.  The  religion,  which  he  taught,  is  in 
all  its  parts  Divine  truth ;  the  will  of  our  Maker ;  and  the  sum, 
and  substance,  of  all  our  interest  and  duty.  Of  course,  it  can- 
not be  rejected  without  infinite  hazard ;  it  cannot  be  embraced^ 
without  complete  assurance  of  infinite  gain  :  the  favour  of  Qed 
in  this  world,  and  eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come. 

Vol  11,  r>3 
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AMIABLENESS  OF  CHRIST 
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PUBLISHING  THE  GOSPEL  TO  MANKIND. 


Isaiah  lii.  7. 


How  btauliful  on  tke  mountains  are  the  feet  of  hint  that  bringeik 
good  tidings  ;  that  publisheth  peace  ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings 
of  good ;  thai  puhlisheth  salvation  ;  that  saith  unto  Zion^  7%y 
God  reigneth. 

In  a  long  series  of  discourses  I  have  investigated,  minutely,  the 
Character  and  Mediation  of  Christ ;  and  have  considered  his  Di- 
vine and  human  nature ;  his  Offices,  as  a  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King  ;  his  Miracles ;  and  his  Resurrection.  I  shall  now  close 
this  great  and  interesting  subject  of  Theology  by  attempting  to 
exhibit,  summarily,  the  Excellency  and  Amiableness  of  Christ,  at 
manifested  in  his  interference  on  the  behalf  of  mankind • 

In  the  text,  the  )M-ophet  Isaiah  presents  to  us  the  advent  of  a 
Mrssengcr  of  good  tidings  to  mankind.  This  Messenger  is  rc- 
proFiiited  as  announcing  to  the  world ,^oof/,  or  hapjnncssyat  large; 
as  publishing /)cac/:,  salvation,  arid  the  glorious  news,  that  the  God, 
wiio  rfi;L;ns  universally, /i'  Ihc  God  of  Zion.  His  appearance  is 
exhibitoJ  by  th'j  Piophct  as  filling  his  own  mind  with  astonish- 
ment, and  rcstu.-y.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  convey  to  us  the 
prophet's  rapturous  scribe  of  the  importance  of  these  tidings,  or 
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his  exalted  views  of  the  messenger  who  brought  them,  than  the 
manner,  in  which  he  dwells  on  these  subjects,  in  the  repeated 
and  fervid  exclamations  of  the  text.  When  the  soul  becomes  the 
seat  of  strong  emotions,  and  especially  when  it  is  agitated  by 
strong  alternations  of  wonder  and  joy ;  it  usually  finds  language, 
in  every  form  of  phraseology,  too  feeble  to  give  full  vent  to  its 
feelings,  or  to  convey  them  to  others  with  such  force,  as  to  satis- 
fy the  demands  either  of  the  imagination  or  the  passions*  When 
we  ourselves  feel,  we  wish  others  to  feel ;  and  when  our  emo- 
tions become  peculiarly  ardent,  we  are  prone  to  fear,  that  the 
corresponding  emotions  of  others  will  be  less  vivid  than  we  de- 
sire. The  iQind,  in  this  case,  seizes  the  most  forcible  language 
within  its  reach ;  and,  conscious,  that  even  this  language  halts 
bfehind  its  own  fervours,  naturally  seeks  to  increase  the  impres- 
sions, by  reiterating  them  in  new  and  more  animated  phraseolo- 
gy. From  this  source  were  derived  the  exclamations  of  the  text ; 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  mind  of  Isaiah  ;  whose  imagination  was 
not  only  more  sublime,  but  on  all  occasions  more  ready  to  glow, 
than  that  of  any  other  writer. 

. .  St.  Paul  applies  this  text  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  gene- 
rally ;  and  perhaps  more  especially  to  the  first  Ministers.  This 
application  teaches  us,  decisively,  that  the  Gospel^  the  meaning 
of  which  word  you  know  is  merely  good  tidings,  is  the  subject  of 
the  annunciation  in  the  text ;  and  that  Ministers  of  th6  Gospel, 
at  large,  are,  in  a  loose  and  general  sense,  included  in  the  pur- 
port of  these  exclamations.  The  prophet,  however,  speaks  of 
.one  Messenger  only  ;  and  this  Messenger  is  the  person,  who  pub- 
lishes the  Gospel  to  mankind.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Messenger,  here  intended;  by  whose  voice^the 
Gospel  was  originally  communicated  to  the  world.  The  Pro- 
phet, who,  beyond  any  other  writer,  embodies  all  his  thoughts, 
and  holds  them  out  to  the  view  of  the  eye,  exhibits  this  divine 
herald  as  advancing  over  the  mountains  surrounding  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  as  proclaiming  joyful  news  to  its  inhabitants. 
The  reader  is  transported  to  the  spot ;  sees  this  illustrious  per- 
son approach;  heai*s  him  proclaim  the  tidings,  which  he  comes 
to  announce  ;  and  unites  with  the  prophet,  and  his  exulting  coun- 
trymen, in  their  joyful  exclamations. 
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The  only  characteristical  circumataDce,  on  which  the  prophet 
rests  in  the  text,  is  the  beauty y  which  adorned  the  person  f^tkit 
glorious  Messenger.  How  beautiful  on  the  mountains  are  the  fist 
of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings  !  To  the  consideration  of  thb 
subject  I  propose  to  devote  the  following  discourse* 

In  the  discussion  of  it  I  shall  consider, 

L  The  Persons,  to  whom  these  tidings  were  published : 

IL  7%e  tidings  themselves  :  and, 

III.  Tlu  Messenger,  who  published  them* 

I.  7%e  Persons,  to  whom  these  tidings  were  published^  were  Ik 
children  of  Apostate  Adam* 

It  will  be  useful  to  the  design,  which  I  have  proposed,  to  con- 
sider both  their  character,  and  their  circumstances. 

Their  character,  like  that  of  their  progenitor,  was  jfbimed  of 
Apostasy.  Every  man,  who  searches  his  own  bosom,  or  exa- 
mines the  conduct  of  his  own  life,  is  presented  with  irresistibk 
evidence,  that  he  is  a  sinner.  Let  him  form  whatever  rule  of 
life  he  is  pleased  to  prescribe,  by  which  his  duty  to  himself  to 
his  fellow-men,  and  to  God,  ought,  even  in  his  own  view  to  be 
regulated  ;  and  he  will  find  himself,  in  innumerable  instances,  a 
transgressor  of  that  rule.  The  Heathen  Philosophers  anciently, 
and  the  Infidels  of  modern  times,  have  formed  such  rules.  Weigh 
them  in  their  own  balances^  and  they  will  invariaUy  be  fount 
wanting*  Lax,  licentious,  and  even  monstrous,  as  the  laws  are, 
which  they  have  proposed  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  moral 
conduct,  they  still  have  not  obeyed  them ;  and  will,  if  tried  by 
them,  be  certainly  condemned.  How  much  more  defective  do 
they  appear,  when  examined  by  the  dictates  of  a  sober  and  en* 
lightened  conscience  ?  How  far  more  defective,  when  tried  by 
the  perfect  law  of  God  ?  Searched  by  this  law,  it  will  be  uni- 
formly found,  and  every  man,  faithfully  employed  in  the  search, 
will  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  in  our  flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thing* 

Among  the  most  afi*ecting  specimens  of  this  evil  character,  a 
conscientious  investigator  will  be  deeply  afflicted  with  those, 
which  constitute  his  own  personal  debasement.  If  he  open  his  eye 
on  what  he  has  been,  and  on  what  he  has  done ;  he  will  find  the 
most  abundant  reason  to  exclaim,  with  Job,  /  abhor  myself  and 
repent  in  dtut  and  ashes*    He  will  find,  that  he  has  in  the  true. 
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ind  evangelical  sense,  neither  loved  God,  nor  man ;  that  he  has 
neither  accepted  of  his  Saviour,  nor  repented  of  his  sins ;  that  he 
has  neither  laboured  to  be  a  blessing,  nor  even  endeavoured  not 
Id  be  a  nuisance,  to  the  divine  kingdom.  Instead  of  worship- 
ping Gckl  in  tpirit  and  in  truih^  according  to  the  first  dictates  of 
his  conscience,  and  of  revelation,  he  will  find,  that  he  has,  in  truth, 
prostrated  himself  to  gold,  to  office,  to  fame,  and  to  pleasui^. 
Instead  of  the  exact  justice,  unwavering  truth,  and  expansive 
benevolence,  of  the  Gospel,  he  will  see,  written  in  the  volume 
of  his  life  with  a  pen  of  iron,  a  succession  of  melancholy  scenes » 
and  acts,  of  unkindness,  insincerity,  and  injustice ;  all  contrived, 
and  finished,  by  a  mind  shrunk  with  selfishness,  swollen  with  pride, 
heated  with  anger,  debased  with  avarice,  and  steeled  with  insen- 
sibility. Page  after  page  he  will  see  stained  with  the  licentious 
wanderings  of  an  impure  imagination,  and  deformed  by  the  malig- 
nant purposes  of  an  envious,  angry,  and  revengeful  spirit.  *  In  vain 
will  his  eye,  pained  with  these  narratives  of  shame  and  sin,  wan- 
der from  one  leaf  to  another  with  an  anxious,  inquisitive  search,  to 
find  the  delightful  records  of  filial  confidence,  submission,  and 
gratitude,  to  the  Creator;  or  the  sweet  and  cheering  remem- 
brances of  Evangelical  charity  towards  those  around  him ;  or  a 
portrait  of  himself,  which  shall  be  a  fair  counterpart  to  that  of  the 
good  Samaritan*  In  vain  will  he  watch,  and  explore,  the  humili- 
ating story,  to  glean  from  it  refreshing  recollections  of  self-purifi- 
cation, the  refinement  of  his  mind,  the  amendment  of  his  heart,  or 
the  cleansing  of  his  life.  Over  himself  he  will  find  the  most 
distressing  reasons^to  mourn,  as  over  a  graceless  and  ruined  child ; 
ruined,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  gratification  of  pernicious  ap- 
petites and  passions,  and  on  the  other,  by  a  senseless,  thought- 
less indulgence,  doting  with  a  mixture  of  idiocy  and  madness. 

The  public  exhibitions  of  the  human  character  are  still  more 
striking  displays  of  human  guilt.  Almost  the  only  government 
of  mankind  has  been  tyranny.  Almost  all  the  conduct  of  nations 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  rage  of  plunder,  the  fury  of  war,  and 
the  phrenzy  of  civil  discord.  Men  seem  to  have  thought  their 
Uessings  too  numerous,  and  too  great,  and  the  duration  of  their  life 
too  long.  Accordingly  they  have  robbed  each  other  of  the  for- 
mer, shortened  the  latter,  and  struggled  hard  to  reduce  both  to 
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nothiog.  At  what  time  has  human  blood  ceased  to  flow  ?  h 
what  country  have  rage  and  revenge  ceased  to  desolate  ?  Wheiii 
and  where,  have  the  cries  of  mourning  and  misery  ceased  to  n- 
sound  ?  The  groans  of  suffering  have  echoed  from  Caltfarnm  to 
Japan*  The  stream  of  sorrow  has  flowed  without  interruption  fat 
six  thousand  years.  On  all  the  public  concerns  of  man ;  on 
every  nation,  on  every  age ;  have  been  labelled  Ijamentatm, 
Mournings  and  Woe. 

Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  man  towards  man.  Not  less 
shameful,  not  less  guilty,  has  been  the  conduct  of  man  towards 
his  Maker.  Instead  of  rendering  to  this  glorious  Being,  wibft 
we  are,  and  whom  we  are  bound  to  serve^  the  direct,  instinctnre 
homage  of  the  heart,  and  the  cheerful  obedience  of  the  hands; 
instead  of  acknowledging  his  rightful  government,  rejoicing  is 
his  divine  perfections,  and  voluntarily  labouring  to  accomplislk 
his  exalted  purposes  ;  we  have  said  to  him  with  one  united  voice, 
Depart  from  us  ;  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  ikj/  W6g$* 
For  Jehovah,  the  only  living  and  true  God,  mankind  have  sub- 
stituted deities,  formed  by  the  imagination,  graven  by  art,  tod 
molten  in  the  furnace.  The  forest  has  been  scoured,  the  ocean 
swept,  and  the  sky  ransacked,  for  objects  of  worship.  The  world 
has  prostrated  itself  before  men,  deformed  with  villany,  and  pu- 
trid with  pollution.  The  knee  has  bent  to  the  ox,  the  snake, 
the  frog,  and  the  fly.  Nay,  the  heart  has  yielded  its  homage, 
prayers,  and  oblations,  to  the  stock  of  a  tree ;  and  parents  have 
sacrificed  their  children  to  the  great  enemy  of  God  and  man. 
Look  over  the  long  page  of  history ;  ajid  you  will  be  astonished 
to  seeiow  rarely  a  country  is  mentioned,  arfd  how  rarely  a  pe- 
riod occurs,  in  which  you  Would  be  willing  to  have  lived. 

But  guilt  is  not  the  only  ingredient  of  the  human  character. 
It  is  scarcely  less  humble  and  insignificant,  than  it  is  guilty.  Wc 
are  born  of  the  dust,  allied  to  worms,  and  victims  to  corruption. 
Weak,  ignorant,  frail,  perishing,  and  possessed  only  of  an  ephe- 
meral existence,  we  still  are  proud  ;  proud  of  our  reason  with  all 
its  errors,  and  of  our  temper  with  all  its  sins.  We  claim  a  kin- 
dred to  Angels  ;  but  by  a  voluntary  slavery  to  passion  and  appe- 
tite, assimilate  ourselves  to  the  beasts  zohich  perish*  We  boast 
loudly  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature ;  and  prostitute  that  nature. 
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daily,  on  objects  of  shame,  and  remorse,  and  to  purposes,  which 
we  wduld  not,  for  a  world,  have  known  even  to  our  nearest 
friends. .  What  a  dreadful  display  of  our  character  would  our 
thoughts,  wishes,  and  designs,  make  to  mankind,  if  they  were  all 
printed  in  a  volume,  and  read  even  by  such  eyes  as  ours.  How 
few  thoughts  do  we  form,  which  we  should  be  willing  to  have  an 
Angel  know !  How  few  purposes,  over  which  an  Angel  would 
not  weep ! 

In  this  character,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  immoveably  fixed 
and  perverse.  No  event  in  the  immense  providence  of  God  has 
contributed  to  prove,  that  there  is  in  a  sinful  mind  a  tendency  to 
renovation.  Arguments  plead,  reason  testifies,  judgments  warn, 
and  mercies  allure,  in  vain.  The  sinful  heart  is  incased  in  ada- 
mant, and  is  proof  even  to  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty.  God 
ealh  earnestly,  and  continually  ;  but  we  refuse.  He  stretches  out 
his  handj  both  to  smite  and  to  heal,  but  we  disregard. 

In  consequence  of  our  Character,  our  Circumstances  have  be- 
come deplorable.  The  Law  of  God,  with  an  unalterable  sentence, 
has  declared,  that  the  soul  which  sinneth  shall  die.  As  a  prelude 
to  this  execution  of  this  penalty,  thorns  and  briers  have  over- 
spread this  melancholy  world.  Toil  and  care,  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering, disease  and  death,  entered  paradise,  the  moment  it  was 
polluted  by  sin  ;  withered  all  its  bloom ;  and  blasted  its  immor- 
tality. Death,  the  dreadful  offspring  of  this  dreadfiil  parent,  has 
claimed  the  earth  as  his  empire,  and  mankind  as  his  prey.  All 
nations  have  perished  under  his  iron  sceptre ;  the  young  man  and 
snaiden,  old  men  and  children.  Half  mankind  has  he  compelled 
to  the  grave  in  the  dawn  of  childhood ;  and  converted  the  world 
into  one  vast  burying  ground.  We  walk  on  human  dust ;  and  the 
remains  of  men,  once  living,  are  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and 
blown  about  by  the  wind. 

From  this  deplorable  lot,  and  the  guilty  character  of  which  it 
is  the  reward,  there  was,  independently  of  Christ^s  Mediation,  no 
escape ;  and  to  both  there  was  no  end.  With  heaven  our  com- 
munication was  cut  off.  No  messenger  ever  came  from  that  de- 
lightful world,  to  soothe  the  fears,  or  awaken  the  hopes,  of  man- 
kind, concerning  a  future  existence.  If  in  the  vast  of  being,  or 
the  boundless  extent  of  divine  Benevolence,  good  was  laid  up  in 
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stope  for  them ;  it  was  unknown*  No  tidings  of  relief  or  hope, 
no  intimations  of  forgiveness  or  reconciliation)  had  ever  reached 
this  desolate  region.  Eternity,  solemn  and  awfiil  in  itself^  and 
more  solemn  and  awful  firom  its  obscurity,  became  intensely 
dreadful  to  beings,  who  could  make  no  claims  to  acceptance,  and 
find  no  solid  ground  of  hope* 

To  such  beings  how  delightful  must  be  any  tidinga  of  goodf 
How  much  more  delightful,  tidings  of  extensive  good  ?  Horn 
transporting,  tidings  of  such  good,  which  by  their  certainty,  bi- 
nished  distrust  and  doubt  from  the  Soul  ? 

II.  The  NfUurt  of  these  tidings  next  demands  our  contiderttiimt^ 

This  is  exhibited  in  Jive  forms  of  phraseology  :  That  brwgilk 
good  tidings  ;  that  publisheth  peace  ;  that  bringeih  good  tidings  ^ 
good;  that  publisheth  salvation;  that  saithunto  Zton,  7%y  M 
roigneth.  The  first  and  third  of  these  forms  indicate,  generally, 
that  the  tidings  are  good,  or  joyful;  and  tidings  concerning  good 
of  great  value*  The  remaining  forms  teach  us  the  nature  of  tbat 
good. 

In  the  two  first  mentioned  forms  of  expression,  we  are  assured, 
that  the  subject  of  these  tidings  is  real  goody  attainable  by  ia,  re- 
served by  God  for  our  enjoyment^  certain^  future^  and  immortaL 
Good  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  minds  as  ours ;  such  as  God 
himself  esteems  real  good ;  and  such  as  it  becomes  his  character 
to  proffer,  and  to  bestow.  The  tidings  concerning  this  glorious 
allotment  are,  also,  in  themselves  pronounced  to  be  good ;  be- 
cause  they  are  sincere  and  certain,  and  because  they  conunooi- 
cate  easy  and  effectual  means  of  making  it  ours. 

It  is  styled,  in  the  second  phrase,  Peace.  Peace  is  the  cessatum 
of  war  ^  or  contention;  and,  in  the  present  case,  the  cessation  of 
our  hostility  with  God,  ourselves,  and  our  fellow-men*  The  soul 
of  Man  is  at  war  with  his  Maker.  The  great  subject  of  contro- 
versy, here,  is  our  obedience  to  his  Will.  This  He  requires,  and 
we  refuse.  Nothing  can  terminate  the  contest,  but  our  submis- 
sion :  for  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  Creator  will  bend  his 
own  pleasure  lo  the  rebellious  spirit  of  his  creatures.  In  an- 
nouncing these  tidings  to  mankind,  Christ  first  proclaims  to  them, 
that  God  is  willing  to  be  reconciled.  This  is  intelligence,  which, 
before  the  mediation  of  Christ  commenced,  could  never  have  gain- 
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ed  credit,  even  in  the  world  of  benevolence  itself.  Angels  knew 
no  rewatd  for  revolt  from  their  Creator,  but  final  rejection  :  the 
reward,  to  which  their  own  companions  had  been  irrevocably 
condemned*  With  wonder  and  amazement  they  saw  a  new  sys- 
tem of  dispensations  conyjiencing  in  this  apostate  world,  and  heard 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation  proclaimed  to  man.  Humble  as 
was  our  origin,  guilty  and  litde  as  was  our  character,  we  woca 
commanded,  invited,  and  entreated,  to  lay  down  the  weapons  m 
our  warfiaure ;  to  return  to  God,  our  duty,  and  our  happiness ;  and 
to  receive  from  his  hands  peace,  commencing  in  this  world,  and 
extending  its  benign  and  delightful  influence  throughout  eter- 
nity. 

Tke  soulj  reconciled  to  its  Ood,  becomes  at  once  reconciled  to 
iiielf*  With  himself  man  is  as  truly  at  war,  as  with  his  Maker. 
A  contention,  real,  unceasing,  and  violent,  is  carried  on  be- 
tween the  conscience  and  the  passions.  Conscience  claims  to 
control  the  man,  as  her  original  and  rightful  province.  Against 
this  claim  a  mob  of  furious  passions  revolt ;  and  demand,  and 
wrest  out  of  her  hands,  the  controverted  dominion.  .  As  in  all 
cases,  where  the  order  established  by  God  becomes  inverted ; 
80y  here,  every  real  interest  is  sacrificed.  The  soul  is  debased 
with  guilt,  harassed  by  fear,  tossed  by  a  tempest  of  conflicting 
desires,  wounded  with  remorse,  and  hastened  onward  to  final  de- 
struction. Conscience,  in  the  mean  time,  infixes  all  her  stings  into 
the  heart  of  this  miserable  subject  of  domestic  discord,  and  holds 
up  her  awful  mirror  before  his  eyes ;  presenting  him  with  an 
exact  and  terrible  portrait  of  himself;  pale ;  languid ;  sickly  with 
mental  diseases;  his' spiritual  life  already  gone;  and  himself, 
both  soul  and  body,  destined  speedily  to  an  eternal  grave.  But 
when  the  soul  submits  to  its  Maker,  and  bows  its  own  will  to  his, 
the  man  becomes  reconciled  to  himself.  The  control  of  Con- 
science is  not  only  permitted,  but  chosen.  The  froward  pas- 
sions, like  stubborn  children,  who  have  renounced  their  filial  im- 
piety, bend  with  a  gentleness  and  serenity,  before  unknown,  to 
a  dominion,  now  first  discovered  not  only  to  be  safe,  but  easy, 
reasonable,  and  delightful.  No  longer  a  seat  of  confusion  and 
discord,  the  soul  becomes,  henceforth,  a  mansion  of  [leace  and 
harmony ;   where  sweet  affections  rise  and  operate,  under  the 

Vol.  II.  (?4 
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control,  and  the  approbation  of  Conscience*  The  man  is  recon- 
ciled to  himself ;  and,  turning  his  eye  inward,  beholds  henceforth 
a  prospect  beautiful  and  lovely ;  an  image  of  heaven  ;  a  resem- 
blance, faint  and  distant  indeed,  but  still  a  real  resemblance,  to 
the  character  of  his  Maker. 

Peace  with  our  fellow-men  is  the  natural  consequence  ofpeaa 
with  ourselves ;  not  indeed  necessarily,  nor  uniformly ;  but  al- 
ways, so  far  as  they  are  possessed  of  the  same  blessing,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  disposition.  While  the  same 
internal  hostility  predominates  in  them,  they  are  unfitted  to  be  at 
peace  with  God,  or  man.  But  the  period  is  hastening,  when 
this  happy  state  of  mind  shall  be  the  state  of  all  men,  and  peace 
shall  prevail  on  earth,  according  to  the  full  import  of  the  hymo, 
sung  by  Angels  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  The  tidings  of  the 
text  will  then  be  illustriously  realized ;  and  sian,  at  peace  with 
his  Maker,  and  himself,  will  be  at  peace  also  with  all  his  fellow- 
men*  The  confused  noise  of  the  battle^  of  the  warrior  will  then  be 
heard  no  more  ;  and  garments  be  seen  no  more  rolled  in  blood. 
Fiolence  shallj  then,  be  no  more  heard  in  the  world  ;  zoasUng^  nor 
destruction^  within  its  borders.  The  earth,  no  longer  convulsed 
by  human  passions;  no  longer  gloomy  and  desolate  with  the 
miseries  of  human  conflicts ;  will  assume  the  aspect  of  a  delight- 
ful morning  in  the  spring ;  where  all  is  verdant  and  blooming 
beneath,  and  all  is  bright  and  glorious  above. 

In  the  fourth  of  these  forms  of  expression,  this  good  is  styled 
Salvation. 

Salvation  denotes  a  deliverance  from  evi7,  and  an  introduction 
to  the  enjoyment  of  good.  In  the  present  case,  both  the  evil  and 
the  good  are  immeasurable. 

The  evU  is  two-fold ;  a  compound  of  sin  and  misery  ;  both  im- 
perfect in  this  world,  and  both  finished  in  the  world  to  come. 
From  both,  in  this  world,  the  deliverance  announced  is  partial; 
beginning  from  nothing,  and  enlarging,  and  ascending,  with  a  con- 
stant, though  unequal  progress  towards  perfection.  The  soul,  be- 
fore, a  mass  of  deformity  and  corruption,  begins  to  be  adorned  with 
life,  and  grace,  and  beauty.  With  it  angels  love  to  conmiune  : 
on  it  God  is  pleased  to  look  with  complacency. 

From  future  sin  and  future  misery  the  deliverance  is  complete. 
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death,  our  last  sins  terminate ;  and  our  last  misery  is  un- 
dergone. Cast  your  eyes  forward  through  the  vast  of  dura- 
tion ;  and  think  what  it  would  be  to  sin  and  suffer  for  ever.  How 
amazing  the  evil !     How  astonishing  the  deliverance ! 

T%e  good  announced  is  two-fold  also  ;  a  glorious  union  of  Vir- 
tue and  Enjoymsnt :  like  the  evil,  imperfect  here,  and  consum- 
mate hereafter.  The  Virtue  of  man  in  his  present  state  is  infan- 
tine ;  tottering  with  an  unsettled  step,  and  lisping  with  half  fonn- 
ed  accents.  In  the  future  state,  the  Mind,  advanced  to  perfect 
manhood,  is  completely  sanctified ;  and  cannot  fail  of  being 
eompletely  blessed.  To  Enjojrment  and  Virtue  that  state  is 
wholly  destined.  Every  thing  found  in  it,  as  once  in  the  earthly 
paradise,  blossoms  with  life  and  happiness,  and,  like  Adamy  all 
its  inhalntants  are  formed  for  immortality. 

In  iht  last  phrase  of  the  Text,  this  good  is  disclosed  to  us  in 
the  declaration ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reioneth. 

God,  the  Author  of  all  being,  is  the  source  of  all  good.  Every 
good  gift^  in  this  and  all  other  worlds,  and  everjf  perfect  gift^  is 
from  above  ;  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  op  lights,  with 
whom  is  no  variableness^  neither  shadow  of  turning*  From  Him, 
the  ocean,  flow  all  those  streams  of  holiness,  which  water,  enrich, 
and  beautify,  his  immeasurable  kingdom.  His  Character,  his 
moral  Essence,  is  Love  ;  and,  wherever  happiness  is  found,  it 
may  justly  be  said,  that  the  name  of  every  blessing,  is  like  that 
of  the  City  seen  in  vision  by  Ezekiel,  The  Lord  is  there. 

With  these  tidings  resounding  in  their  ears,  the  children  of 
Zion  may  joyfully  say,  TTiis  God  is  our  Oodfor  ever  and  ever* 
To  their  present  and  everiasting  good  his  boundless  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness,  are  by  himself  graciously  consecrated.  To 
renew,  purify,  preserve,  protect,  enlighten,  guide,  quicken,  and 
save,  them  in  this  world ;  and  to  form  them  in  his  own  perfect 
image,  and  exalt  them  to  his  own  perfect  felicity  in  the  world  to 
ocime ;  is  declared  to  be  his  constant  and  favourite  employment 
hi  that  glorious  and  happy  world,  he  will  unveil  his  &ce  to  them ; 
ind  give  them  to  see  as  they  are  seen^  and  to  know  as  they  are 
hwwn.  In  the  smiles  of  forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying, 
love,  they  will  there  rove,  and  bask,  and  brighten,  for  rver. 
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III.  I  shall  consider  the  Messenger,  who  published  Ihese  tidmgs. 

In  the  investigation  of  ihis  subject  I  shall  inquire. 

Who  he  was  ; 

What  he  became  ; 

What  he  did  ;  and, 

What  he  steered.  • 

1  St.  He  was  a  Person  of  supreme  glory  and  dignity  • 

This  divine  Person  was,  from  everlasting,  underived,  inde* 
pendent,  all-sufficient,  and  unchangeable,  in  his  being,  wisdoH, 
goodness,  and  power.  All  things  were  the  work  of  his  hand,  and 
lay  beneath  his  feet.  At  the  head  of  a  kingdom,  filling  immensi- 
ty and  eternity,  he  was  ^  and  in  comparison  with  him  there  wes 
none  else.  Jill  nations  before  him  were  as  nothing ;  emd  wtn 
counted  unto  him  as  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity.  Angek  in  kis 
presence  veiled  their  faces;  and  Archangels  durst  not  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  unapproachable  light,  with  which  he  clothed  bin- 
self  as  with  a  garment.  To  obey  him  was  their  highest  hononr; 
to  please  him  was  their  greatest  happiness.  In  his  service  they 
employed  all  their  powers,  and  found  all  their  transports.  Sons 
lighted  up  their  fires  at  his  bidding ;  systems  rolled,  to  fulfil  his 
pleasure ;  and  to  accomplish  his  designs  immensity  was  stored 
with  worlds,  and  their  inhabitants. 

2dly«  He  was  rich  in  all  good* 

Jill  things  were  not  only  made  by  him,  but/or  him.  They  were 
/lis  property ;  they  were  destined  to  fulfil  his  pleasure.  When 
he  looked  on  all  the  beauty,  greatness,  and  glory,  conspicuous 
in  the  beings  which  compose,  and  which  inhabit,  the  Universe; 
lie  beheld  nothing  but  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  reflecting 
the  boundless  beauty,  greatness,  and  glory,  which,  in  forms  and 
varieties  infinite,  were  treasured  up  from  everlasting  in  his  own 
incomprehensible  mind.  If  he  chose  to  bring  into  existence  any 
additional  number  of  creatures,  to  display  new  forms  and  varie- 
ties of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  pre-ezistent  in  his  own 
perfect  intellect,  his  choice  would  instantaneously  give  them  be- 
ins.  To  the  Universe,  which  he  had  made,  he  could  with  infi- 
nitc  ease  add  another,  and  another ;  and  fill  with  worlds,  and 
>uns,  and  systems,  those  desolate  wilds  of  immensity,  where  the 
'.Ting  of  Angels  never  ventured  to  rove,  and  whither  no  created 
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mind  ever  sent  out  a  solitary  thought.  Thus  the  Universe  of 
possible  things  was  his  own. 

He  was  rich  in  the  veneration  and  good-will,  the  complacency  and 
gratitude,  of  all  virtuous  beings.  Heaven,  throughout  her  vast 
regions,  had  from  the  beginning  echoed  to  his  praise.  The  Mom- 
ing'Mtars  had  s^mg  his  perfections  from  their  birth,  and  the  Sons 
tfGod  shotUed  his  name /or  joy.  The  everlasting  hymn  of  that 
exalted  and  delightful  world  had  ever  been,  Blessing,  and  honour, 
tmd  glwrtfj  and  power ^  be  tmto  aur  God  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
smdunio  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever:  and  to  this  divine  ascrip- 
tion every  virtuous  world  had  continually,  as  well  as  solemnly,  an- 
swered, Amen* 

He  woe  rich  in  himself.  His  own  mind  was  the  mansion  of  all 
things  great,  excellent,  and  delightful.  Pure  from  every  stain, 
firee  firom  every  error,  serene  without  a  cloud,  secure  beyond  a 
fear,  and  conscious  of  wisdom  and  holiness  only,  himself  was  an 
ocean  of  eternal  and  overflowing  good. 

He  was  rich  in  the  complacency  of  his  Father.  He  was  from 
everlasting  his  beloved  San,  in  whom  he  was  ever  well  pleased, 
firom  everlasting  was  he  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him.  He 
was  daily  his  delight j  rejoicing  alway  before  him.  In  the  tran- 
scendent communion  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity  he  experienced 
enjoyment,  which  no  created  eye  hath  seen,  or  can  see  ;  and  which 
DO  mind,  less  than  infinite,  can  conceive.  On  this  subject  beings 
i^ yesterday  mw&ifioi  presume  to  expatiate.  With  the  deepest  re- 
verence, they  can  only  exclaim,  It  is  higher  than  heaven,  what 
can  we  know  ? 

2dly.  7%is  glorious  Person,  to  accomplish  the  good,  announced 
in  these  tidings,  became  man. 

Although  Ac  was  originally  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it 
no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  ;  yet  he  made  himself  of  no' repu- 
ioHon,  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  m  the 
likeness  of  men.  In  this  character  of  immense  humiliation,  he 
lived  in  this  sinful,  melancholy  world.  To  man,  who  is  a  t»orm, 
and  the  son  of  man,  who  is  but  a  worm,  he  allied  himself  by  birth, 
kindred,  and  character.  All  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  except 
sin,  he  voluntarily  assumed ;  sprang  from  a  humble  lineage ; 
lived  in  a  humble  employment ;  was  united  to  humble  compan- 
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ions;  and  was  invariably  in  humble  circumstances.  So  d^ 
pressed  was  he  in  all  things,  that  he  himself  has  thought  proper 
to  say,  lam  a  worm,  and  no  man. 

3dly.  In  this  situation  he  did  all  things  well. 

His  life  was  filled  up  with  usefulness  and  duty ;  was  laborious 
beyond  example ;  and  was  wholly  consecrated  to  the  glory  of 
<jod,  and  the  good  of  mankind.  In  conformity  to  this  great  ptff- 
pose,  he  spent  all  the  former  part  of  his  life  in  an  illustrious  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  filial  piety.  In  his  public  ministry,  he 
taught,  with  unceasing  diligence,  the  Law  of  God ;  the  roin  of 
man  by  his  disobedience ;  and  the  tidings  of  his  recovery  by  has 
own  Mediation.  The  way  of  life  he  marked  out  with  an  une^ 
ring  hand :  the  means  of  life  he  disclosed  with  a  benevolent  voice. 
The  duties,  to  which  man  is  summoned,  he  exemplified  inhii 
own  perfect  conduct.  The  hopes,  which  man  was  invited  to 
cherish,  he  portrayed  in  colours  of  light.  The  door  of  heaven, 
shut  before  to  this  Apostate  world,  he  unbarred  with  his  own 
power ;  and  love  invited  labouring  and  heavy  laden  sinners  to  en* 
ter  in,  and  find  rest.  Wandering  prodigals,  perishing  with  want 
and  nakedness,  and  lost  to  the  universe  of  God,  he  sought,  and 
found,  and  brought  home  to  his  Father^s  house  rejoicing. 
Wretches,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sinsj  he  raised  to  spiritual  and 
immortal  life.  This  vast  earthly  catacomb  he  entered  ;  and  sum- 
moned together  by  his  voice  the  bones  of  the  immense  congrega- 
tion in  its  gloomy  recesses,  bone  to  his  botie.  The  host  of 
skeletons  he  covered  with  flesh  ;  and,  breathing  upon  them  the 
breath  of  life,  bade  them  stand  upon  their  feet,  as  an  exceeding 
great  army  for  multitude. 

To  accomplish  this  Divine  purpose,  he  underwent  every  humi- 
liation, and  every  suffering.  He  was  born  in  a  stable,  and  cra- 
dled in  a  manger.  The  greatest  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the 
humble  ^nd  laborious  business  of  a  mechanic;  and  literally 
earned  his  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Poor .  beyond  the 
common  lot  of  poverty,  he  had  not,  while  ministering  immortal 
blessings  to  a  world,  a  place  where  to  lay  his  head.  For  all  the 
suffering  he  wroughf  miraculous  works  of  beneficence ;  but  the 
power,  with  which  they  were  wrought,  ready  at  the  call  of  others, 
was  rarely  exerted  for  himself.     At  the  same  lirao,  he  was  hat- 
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id,  and  persecuted  daj  by  day.  Wickedness  employed  all  its 
loatility  against  him;  its  pride  and  cunning;  its  malice  and 
nrath;  calumniated  his  name,  invaded  his  peace,  and  hunted  his 
ife*  By  his  friends  he  was  betrayed  and  forsaken.  By  his 
memies  he  was  accused  of  drunkenness  and  gluttony,  of  impie* 
y  and  blasphemy,  of  being  the  firiend  of  sinners,  and  the  coadjutor 
>f  aatan.  From  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane  he  was  conveyed  suc- 
cessively to  the  iniquitous  tribunal  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  to  the  bloody 
imil  of  Pilate  ;  to  the  cross ;  and  to  the  tomb.  At  the  close  of 
L  life,  spent  in  bitterness  and  sorrow,  he  consummated  all  his  suf- 
^isrings,  by  undergoing  that  last  and  greatest  of  all  evils,  the 
nrr^th  of  God,  poured  out  upon  him  as  the  substitute  for  sinners. 
.All  these  things  he  foresaw,  when  he  brought  these  tidings  to 
mankind.  They  were  always  before  him ;  and  were  indispen- 
iable  parts  of  that  Mediation,  which  he  voluntarily  assumed. 
They  were  undergone,  therefore,  in  a  continual  anticipation* 
Every  day  he  was  literally,  a  man  of  sorrows^  and  acquainted  toith 
SrUfm  In  the  full  view  of  them  all,  he  came  to  this  world,  to 
proclaim /i«ac<  and  salvation  to  those,  who  despised,  rejected, 
BUid  persecuted  him ;  who  nailed  him  to  the  cross,  and  compelled 
him  to  the  grave.  To  these  very  men  he  announced  all  good ; 
himself;  his  favour;  his  kingdom;  his  house;  his  presence;  his 
everlasting  joy.  Think  what  tidings  these  are.  Think  to  whom 
they  are  published. 

Thus,  firom  a  summary  view  of  this  subject,  Christ,  in  pub* 
lisbing  these  tidings  to  mankind,  appears  invested  with  supreme 
amiableness  and  beauty.  No  attribute,  which  forms,  no  action 
which  becomes,  the  perfect  character,  is  wanting  in  him.  With 
all  things  in  his  hands ;  with  all  excellence  and  enjoyment  in  his 
mind ;  he  pitied  ti5,  miserable  worms  of  the  dust ;  descended 
from  heaven;  became  man;  lived,  and  died,  and  rose  again; 
that  we  might  live  for  ever.  With  his  own  voice  he  proclaimed, 
in  the  tidings  of  the  text,  the  very  things,  which  he  has  done,  and 
suffered,  and  the  infinite  blessings,  which  in  this  manner  he  has 
purchased  for  mankind.  "  There  is  now,"  he  fries,  *' glory  to 
Ood  in  the  highest^  while  thei*e  is  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to- 
wards men.  In  this  ruined  world,  so  long  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, so  lon^  deformed  by  sin,  so  long  wajsted  by  misery  ;  whcrr 
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guilt,  and  sorrow,  aad  suffering,  have  spread  distress 
control,  and  mourning  without  hope :  where  war  and  oppression 
have  ravaged  without,  and  remorse  and  despair  consumed  with- 
in ;  where  Satan  has  exalted  his  throne  above  the  stars  of  Ooif 
while  its  sottish  millions  have  bent  before  him  in  religious  wor- 
ship ;  in[this  ruined  world,  where,  since  the  Apostasy,  real  good 
was  never  found,  and  where  tidings  of  such  good  were  never 
proclaimed;  even  here,  I  announce  the  tidings  of  expiated  sis; 
a  pardoning  God ;  a  renewing  Spirit ;  an  opening  heaven ;  and 
a  dawning  immortality*  Here  peace  anew  shall  lift  her  dive 
branch  over  mankind.  Here  salvation  from  sin  and  woe 
s*hall  anew  be  found :  and  here  God  shall  dwell,  and  reign, 
the  God  of  Zion.  Come  %aUo  me,  all  ye  that  labour ,  and  are  heavj 
laden  ;  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Incline  your  ear,  and  hear,  mid 
your  8oul  shall  live :  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  wHk 
you,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David.  TTu  Spirit  of  Jehovaq  tf 
lipon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  wUo 
the  meek;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted^  to  pro- 
claim liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  are  bound,  I  will  greatly  r^oice  in  the  Lord  ;  my  soul  shall 
be  joyful  in  my  God;  for  he  hath  clothed  me  with  garments  of  sal- 
vation ;  he  liath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness  ;  asa 
Bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  ornaments  ;  as  a  Bride  adometk 
herself  with  jewels  J^^ 

Every  Mcsscnj;cr  of  good  news  is,  of  course,  desirable  and 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  those,  who  cflre  deeply  interested ;  and  a 
part  of  ihai  lustre,  belonging  to  the  tidings  themselves,  is  by  a 
natural  association  diffiised  around  him,  by  whom  they  are  borne: 
especially  because  he  is  regarded  as  voluntarily  announcing  good 
to  us,  and  as  rejoicing  in  our  joy.  How  glorious,  how  lovely, 
then,  (Iocs  Christ  appear,  when  coming  with  all  the  inherent 
splendour  and  beauty  of  his  character,  and  the  transcendent  dig- 
nity of  his  station,  to  proclaim  to  us  tidings  infinitely  desirable,  of 
gooil  infinitely  necessary  and  infinilcly  great  ?  Men  to  him  were 
wholly  unnecessary.  Had  all  their  millions  been  blotted  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  God;  they  would  not  even  have  left  a  blank  in 
the  creation.  With  a  word  he  could  have  formed,  of  the  stones 
of  the  stroer,  other  millions,  wiser,  better,  and  happier;  more 
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hitiful,  and  more  desirable.  How  divinely  amiable  does  he  ap* 
war,  when  the  tidings,  which  he  brings,  are  tidings  of  his  own 
ifdootts  labours  on  our  behalf^  and  of  his  own  nnexampled  suf- 
•rings :  labours  and  sufferings,  without  which  good  tidings  could 
Kver  have  reached  us,  and  real  good  never  been  found  in  this 
Biserable  worid  ?  How  divinely  amiable  does  he  appear,  when, 
lotwithstanding  the  apostasy  and  guilt  of  the  race  of  Aiutn^  he 
ame,  of  his  own  accord,  to  publish  these  tidings  of  immortal 
pN>d  to  rebels  and  enemies ;  and  while  proclaiming  them,  ryouh 
din  the  KtAitMt  parii  of  the  ear/A,  and  found  his  delighis  wiih 
he  eoHi  afmeru 

.What,  then,  must  be  the  guilt,  what  the  debasement,  of  those, 
rlM>  are  regardless  of  the  glorious  declarations,  hostile  to  the  be- 
levcdent  designs,  and  insensible  to  the  perfect  character,  of  this 
)ivine  herald  ?  How  blind,  and  deaf,  and  stupid,  must  they  be 
o  all  that  is  beautiful,  engaging,  and  lovely  ?  How  grovelling 
iliist  be  their  moral  taste  ?  How  wonderful  their  neglect  of  their 
^wn  well-being  ? .  How  evidently  is  their  ingratitude  as  the  sin  iff 
$iiehenfif  and  their  stubbornness  as  iniquittf  and  idolatry  ?  Were 
hese  tidings  to  be  proclaimed  in  hell  itself;  one  can  scarcely  fiail 
cumagbe,that  all  the  malice,  impiety,  and  blasphemy,  in  thatdrea- 
y  world  would  be  suspended ;  that  fiends  would  cease  to  conflict 
rith  fiends ;  that  sorrow  would  dry  the  stream  of  never-ending 
ears ;  that  remorse  would  reverse,  and  blunt,  his  stings ;  that  de« 
pair  would  lift  up  his  pale  front  with  a  commencing  smile ;  that 
he  prisoners  of  wrath,  (then  prisoners  of  hope^)  would  shake  their 
hains  with  transport ;  and  that  all  the  gloomy  caverns  would 
cho  to  the  sounds  of  gratitude  and  joy.  In  our  own  world,  once 
qually  hopeless,  these  tidings  are  actually  proclaimed.  What 
lust  be  the  spirit  of  those,  who  refuse  to  hear  ? 

But,  O  ye  followers  of  the  Divine  and  compassionate  Saviour; 
nfinitely  different  is  the  wisdom,  displayed  by  you !  When  this 
)ivine  Messenger  proclaims  to  you  peace  and  salvation ;  when  he 
nfiirms  you  that  he  has  died,  that  you  may  live ;  when  he  demands 
f  you  cordially  to  embrace  his  atonement,  and  accept  his  interces- 
ion,  you  cheerfully  hear,  believe,  and  obey.  Conscious  of  your 
wn  guilty  character,  and  ruined  condition,  you  have  yielded  your- 
elves  to  him,  with  all  the  heart,  in  the  humble,  amiable,  penitent, 
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exercise  of  fkith  and  love ;  and  finally  chosen  him  as  your  own  Sa- 
viour.    On  your  minds  his  image  is  instamped ;  in  your  life  his 
beauty  shines  with  real,  though  ieeble,  radiance :  in  your  charac- 
ter his  loveliness  is  begun :  in  your  souls  his  immortality  is  finnD- 
ed.    On  you  his  Father  smiles,  a  forgiving  God.     On  you  his 
Spirit  descends  with  his  sanctifying  and  dove-like  influence.    To 
yoo  his  word  unf<4dB  all  his  promises ;  his  daily  fiiToor ;  hit 
everlasting  love.     To  you  hell  is  barred ;  and  all  its  seducing  and 
destroying  inhabitants  confined  in  chains.     Heaven  for  you  has 
already  opened  its  everlasting  doors  ;  and  ihe  King  of  glory  has 
entered  in,  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.     The  joy  of  that  faappj 
world  has  been  already  renewed  over  your  repentance.  The  Spirit 
of  truth  conducts  you  daily  onward  in  yout* journey  through  life,  and 
in  your  way  towards  your  final  home.  Death,  your  last  enemy » is  Id 
you  deprived  of  his  strength  and  sting ;  and  the  grave  despoiled 
of  its  victory.     Your  bodies  will  soon  bt  sown  in  the  com^wii, 
weakness,  and  dishonour  of  your  present  perishable  nature,  to  be 
ratted  in  the  incorruptiony  power ^  and  glory,  of  immortality.  Your 
souk,  cleansed  from  every  sin,  and  stain,  and  weakness,  this  Di- 
vine Messenger  will  present  before  the  throne  of  his  Father  wUh- 
out  spotj  or  wrinkUy  or  any  such  thing  ;  to  be  acquitted,  appro?- 
cd,  and  blessed.     In  the  world  of  light,  and  peace,  and  joy,  en- 
larged with  knowledge,  and  refined  with  evangelical  virtue,  he 
will  unite  you  to  ihe  general  assembly  of  the  first-born^  and  to  the 
innumerable  company  of  Angels  ;  will  make  you  sons,  and  priests,  and 
kings  to  God,  and  cause  you  to  live,  and  reign^  with  him  for  ever 
and  ever.     All  things  will  then  be  yours  ;  you  will  be  C!krisfsi 
and  Christ  will  be  God^s.     Anticipate,  and  by  anticipation  enjoy 
to  the  full,  this  divine  assemblage  of  blessings ;  they  are  your 
birth-right.     But,  while  you  enjoy  them,  deeply  pity,  and  fervent- 
ly pray  for,  your  foolish,  guilty,  and  miserable  companions. 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  CHRIST'S  MEDIATION. 


JUSTIFICATION. 


JUSTIFICATION   BY   THE  FREE   GRACE  OF  GOD. 


Romans  iii.  34. 

Being  justified  freely  by  hit  grace^  through  the  redemption^  whiek 

is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

In  the  series  of  sermons,  which  I  have  preached  hitherto,  as 
Mirt  of  a  system  of  Theology,  I  have  considered  the  Existence 
md  PeifieHons  of  God;  the  Disobedience  and  Apostasy  of  Man; 
md  the  Impossibility  of  his  justification  by  his  own  righteousness  ; 
he  Covenant  of  Redemption,  made  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  ; 
he  Character^  Mediation,  and  Offices^  of  Christ.  The  former  class 
f  subjects  constitutes  what  is  frequently  called  the  Beligion  of 
Vature}  the  lattery  the  first  branches  of  the  Christian^  oi  Remedial 
ystemy  grafted  upon  thiit  religion.  Perfect  beings'  are  justified 
>y  their  own  obedience;  since  they  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  the 
livine  law.  To  them,  therefore,  the  religion  of  nature  is  amply 
ufficient  to  secure  their  duty,  their  acceptance  with  God,  and 
heir  final  happiness.  Sinful  beings  cannot  thus  be  justified ; 
because  they  have  not  rendered  that  obedience,  which  is  the  only 
)ossible  ground  of  justification  by  Law.     Of  course,  some  other 
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ground  of  justiiication  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them,  if  they 
are  ever  to  be  accepted,  or  rewarded.  For  this  the  religion  of 
Christ  professes  to  have  made  ample  pro¥i»ion.  In  my  exami- 
nation of  the  Characler  and  Offices  of  Christ,  I  have  attempted  ta 
show,  that  he  has  taught  all  which  is  necessary  to  be  known,  be- 
lieved, or  done,  by  us,  in  order  to  our  acceptance  with  God ; 
and  has  accomplished  the  expiation  of  our  sins  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  God,  in  justifying  us,  may  be  just  to  himself,  and  to  the 
Universe.  Thus  far,  it  is  hoped,  the  way  to  our  return  from  osr 
Apostasy  has  been  made  clear  and  satisfactory. 

The  next  great  question,  to  be  asked,  and  a  question  of  infi- 
nite moment  to  every  one  of  us,  is,  In  whai  manner  do  we  become 
interested  in  the  Mediation  of  Christy  and  eniiiltd  to  the  glorimti 
blessings  which  he  has  purchased  for  man  ?  This  question  is  ps^ 
tially  answered  in  the  text.  Here  we  are  said  to  be  jvttifei 
freely  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  the  redemption  of  Ckriei  Jeeus. 
In  this  declaration,  our  justification  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  redemption  qf  Christ,  as  iis  meritorious,  or  procuring^ 
cause.  The  source  of  it,  also,  on  the  part  of  Grod,  is  directly  as- 
serted ;  as  is,  also,  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  oecompliMhed.  We 
are  said  to  be  justified  freely  ;  and  justified  by  his  grace.  AH 
this  is,  also,  said  to  be  done  through,  by  means  of,  or  on  account 
of,  the  redemption  of  Christ.  These  subjects  are  intended  to  oc- 
cupy  the  following  discourse. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigation  I  shall  consider, 

I.  In  what  sense  mankind  are  justified  under  the  Gospel. 

II.  In  what  sense  we  are  freely  justified  by  the  grace  ofGodm 

I.  I  shall  consider  in  what  sense  mankind  are  justified  under  the 
Gospel. 

The  vrord  justify,  as  I  observed  in  a  former  discourse,  is  taken 
from  the  business  of  judicial  courts ;  and  denotes  the  acquittal «/ 
apersony  tried  by  such  a  courts  upon  an  accusation  of  a  crime.  7%f 
person,  accused^  being  upon  trial  found  innocent  of  the  charge, 
is  declared  to  be  just,  in  the  view  of  the  Law  ;  and,  by  an  easy 
and  natural  figure,  is  said  to  be  justified;  that  is,  made  just.  In 
this  original,  forensic  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  said  in  a  former  discourse,  that  no  human  being  can  be 
jjustified  by  the  law,  or  before  the  bar,  of  God.    As  all  mankind 
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have  disobeyed  this  Lisw ;    it  is  clear,  that  he,  whose  judgfneni  it 
invariably  according  to  iruth,  must  declare  them  guilty. 

Still  the  Scriptures  abundantly  teach  us,  that,  whai  the  Lam 
eould  not  do,  in  thai  it  was  weak  through  thefitsh^  God,  sending 
his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sim^idfiesh,  and  for  a  sinuoffering, 
has,  by  thus  condemning  sin  in  the  fleshy  accomplished  for  multi- 
tudes of  our  sinful  race.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  justifica- 
tion, when  extended  to  returning  sinners,  must,  in  some  respects^ 
be,  of  course,  a  thing  widely  different  firom  justification  under  the 
Law.  A  subject  of  law  is  justified'  only  when  he  is  in  the  fiiH 
and  strict  sense  just :  that  is,  when  he  has  completely  obeyed 
all  the  requisitions  of  the  law.  In  this  case,  his  obedience  is  the 
only  ground  of  his  justification ;  and  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  it; 
because  he  has  done  every  thing,  which  was  required  of  him ;  and 
no  act  of  disobedience  can  be  truly  laid  to  his  charge.  From  this 
case,  that  of  the  penitent,  under  the  Gospel,  diflfers  entirely.  He  has 
been  guilty  of  innumerable  acts  of  disobedience ;  and  has  not  fiilfill- 
ed  the  demands  of  the  Law,  even  in  a  single  instance.  AH  these 
acts  of  disobedience  are  truly  chargeable  to  him,  when  he  comes 
before  the  Bar  of  God  at  the  final  trial ;  nor  can  he  ever  be  truly 
said  not  to  have  been  guilty  of  them.  If,  therefore,  he  be  ever 
justified  ;  it  must  be  in  a  widely  different  sense  firom  that,  which 
has  been  already  explained.  The  term  is,  therefore,  not  used 
in  the  Gospel  because  its  original  meaning  is  intended  here ;  but 
because  this  term,  figuratively  used,  better  expresses  the  thing 
intended,  than  any  other.  7%«  act  of  God,  denoted  6y  this  term 
as  used  in  the  Cfospel,  so  much  resembles  a  forensic  justification, 
or  justification  by  law,  that  the  word  is  naturally,  and  by  an  easy 
translation,  adopted  to  express  thifi  act. 

The  justification  of  a  sinner,  under  the  Gospel,  consists  in  the 
three  following  things :  Pardoning  his  sins  ;  Acquitting  him  from, 
the  punishment,  which  they  have  deserved  ;  and  Entitling  him  to  the 
remards,  or  blessings,  due  by  Law  to  perfect  obedience  only* 

In  order  to  form  clear  and  satisfactory  views  of  this  subject,  it 
will  be  useful  to  examine  the  situation  of  man,  in  his  progress 
from  apostasy  to  acceptance,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  covenant  of  redemption,  the  Father  promised  Christy 
that,  if  he  should  make  his  soul  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,,  he 
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8kmM  see  a  seed,  which  shmdd  prolong  their  days* :  Or,  as  it  if 
expressed  by  God  in  the  89th  Psalm,  Hh  seed  should  endure  for 
tver,  ami  his  throne,  that  is,  his  dominion  over  them,  as  the  days 
of  Heaven.  In  this  covenant,  three  things  are  promised  to  Christ, 
in  consequence  of  his  assumption,  and  execution,  of  the  Media- 
torial oflSce  :  1st,  T%at  a  seed  shall  be  given  him  ;  3d,  Thai  thsg 
shall  endure  and  be  happy  for  ever  ;  and  3d,  J%at  his  dominisa 
over  them  shaltbe  eo»ex tended  with  their  eternal  beingm  It  was, 
then,  certain,  ahtecedently  to  Christ's  entrance  upon  the  office 
of  Mediator,  that  he  should  not  assume,  nor  execute,  it  in  vain ; 
but  should  receive  a  reward  for  all  his  labours  and  sufferings; 
such  as  he  thought  a- sufficient  one ;  such  as  induced  him  to  un- 
dertake this  office,  and  to  accomplish  all  the  arduous  duties, 
which  it  involved.  This  reward  was  to  be  formed  of  rational 
and  immortal  beings,  originally  apostate,  but  redeemed  by  him 
from  their  apostasy,  through  the  atonement,  made  for  their  sins 
by  his  sufferings  ;  particularly  his  death ;  and  the  honour,  which 
he  rendered  to  the  divine  law  by  his  personal  obedience.  All 
these  redeemed  apostates  were  to  endure  for  ever  in  a  state  of 
perfect  holiness  and  happiness ;  and  both  this  holiness  and  hap- 
piness  were  to  be  for  ever  progressive,  under  his  perfectly  wise 
and  benevolent  administration. 

In  this  covenant,  then,  it  is  promised,  that  the  persons,  here 
spoken  of,  and  elsewhere  declared  to  be  a  great  multitude^  which 
no  mtm  can  number,  of  all  7Uitioyis,  kindreds,  and  tojiguesj  should 
be  the  seed,  the  children,  of  Christ ;  his  property  ;  and  that  not 
only  in  a  peculiar,  but  in  a  singular,  sense  ;  not  only  created  by 
him,  as  all  other  intelligent  beings  were,  but  redeemed  by  him 
also ;  and  that  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life. 

The  least  consideration,  however,  will  clearly  show  us,  that 
sinners  can  never  become  Christ's  in  any  such  sense,  as  to  be  ac- 
cej)ted  by  him,  unless  they  arc  delivered  from  the  sentence  of 
condemnation,  pronounced  against  thorn  by  the  law  of  God. 
This  law,  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  unaltera- 
ble. It  is  in  itself  perfect ;  and  cannot  be  made  better.  God, 
the  perfect  and  unchangeable  Being,  cannot,  without  denying  hi? 

'   Mah  Uii.  10.    LowUi. 
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perfection,  consent  to  make  it  worse.  Besides,  He  has  dedaredi 
that  the  Universe  shall  sooner  pas$  oMy,  than  one  jot,  or  one  tit- 
tl€j  of  the  Law  shall  pass,  until  all  shall  be  fulfilled.  Yet  if  this 
sentence  be  universally  executed,  the  reward,  promised  to  Christ 
in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  viz.  the  immortal  holiness  and 
happiness  of  those,  who  in  that  covenant  were  promised  to  him 
aa  his  seed,  must  of  necessity  fail.  This  sentence,  therefore,  will 
not  be  universally  executed  ;  because  such  an  execution  nouU 
render  the  promise  of  God  of  none  effect. 

Further ;  all  who  are  involved  in  the  execution  of  this  sen- 
tence will  not  only  suffer,  but  also  sin,  for  ever.  But  no  words 
are  necessary  to  prove,  that  a  collection  of  sinners,  continuing  to 
tin  for  ever,  could  in  no  sense  constitute  a  reward  to  Christ,  for 
his  labours,  and  sufferings,  in  the  work  of  redemption.  From 
them  he  could  receive  neither  love,  gratitude,  nor  praise.  In 
their  character  he  could  see  nothing  amiable,  nothing  to  excite 
his  complacency.  In  his  government  of  them,  his  goodness  and 
mercy  would  find  no  employment,  and  achieve  no  glory.  Nor 
could  they  ever  be  his^  in  the  sense  of  the  covenant  of  redemption. 

Thus  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  evident,  that,  with  regard  to  all 
those  who  are  thus  promised  to  Christ,  the  sentence  of  the  Di- 
vine Law  will  not,  and  cannot,  be  executed ;  and  that,  when  they 
appear  at  their  final  trial,  they  will  be  acquitted  from  the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  sins,  and  delivered  from  the  moral  turpitude  of 
their  character.  All  this  is  plainly  indispensable  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  covenant  of  redemption.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  all  pro- 
mised in  the  most  definite  manner,  wherever  the  subject  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospel. 

The  first  step,  in  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  contained  in 
this  covenant,  towards  those  who  are  the  seed  of  Christ,  is  the 
pardon  of  their  sins*  Sin,  until  it  is  pardoned,  is  still  charged 
to  the  sinner's  account.  Hence,  he  is,  in  this  situation,  exposed 
to  the  punishment,  which  it  has  deserved.  The  pardon  of  sin  is, 
of  course,  attended  by  the  exemption  of  the  sinner  from  punish- 
ment; so  much  of  course,  that  these  things  are  usually  consider- 
ed as  but  one.  They  are,  however,  separable,  not  only  in 
thought,  but  in  fact.  We  do  not  always,  nor  necessarily  punish 
ofienders,  whom  we  still  do  not  forgive.     The  offender  may  have 
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merited,  and  may  continue  to  merit,  punishment ;  and  yet  snfih 
dent  reasons  may  exist,  why  he  should  not  be  punished,  although 
they  are  not  derived  from  his  moral  character.  Forgiveness,  in 
the  full  sense,  supposes  the  offender  penitent ;  and  includes  aa 
approbation  of  his  character  as  such,  and  a  reconciliation 
of  the  person  who  forgives.  But  these  things  are  not  I 
in  a  mere  determination  to  exempt  an  offender  from  punishment 
On  the  part  of  God,  however,  in  his  conduct  towards  returning 
sinners,  these  things  are  not,  I  confess,  separable  in  &cL 

But  the  sinner  might  be  forgiven,  and  acquitted  from  the  pu- 
nishment due  to  his  sins;  and  yet  not  be  rendered  the  subject  of 
future  blessings :  much  less  of  the  blessings,  promised  in  the  co- 
venant of  redemption.  He  might  be  annihilated.  He  might  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  happiness  imperfect,  and  mixed ;  like  that 
of  the  present  world ;  or  he  might  be  placed  in  a  state  of  hap- 
pbess  unmixed  and  perfect,  and  yet  greatly  inferior  to  that, 
which  will  be  actually  enjoyed  by  the  penitent  children  of  Adtmm 
Another  step,  therefore,  indispensable  to  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  the  covenant  of  redemption,  is  entitling  them  to  the  very  bles- 
sings, which  are  here  promised:  viz.  the  bUtsingi  ofheavmi: 
the  first  blessings,  as  I  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show,  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

These  three  things,  which  I  have  specified,  as  being  involved 
in  the  justification  of  mankind,  are  all  clearly  included,  and  pro- 
mised in  the  covenant  of  redemption :  and  the  connection  of  them, 
or  of  our  justification,  with  that  work,  as  the  only  foundation,  od 
which  our  justification  can  rest,  is,  I  think,  too  manifest  from  what 
has  been  said,  to  be  doubted. 

Having  thus  stated  what  I  intend  hy  justification  under  the  Got* 
pel,  I  shall  inquire, 

II.  /n  what  sense  we  are  said  to  be  justified  freely  fry  the  grace  of 
Godm 

From  what  has  been  said  in  a  former  discourse,  concerning 
die  impossibility  of  justification  by  our  own  obedience,  it  is,  1 
trust,  evident,  that  our  justification  can  in  no  sense  nor  degree, 
be  said,  with  truth,  to  be  merited  by' ourselves.  In  this  respect 
therefore,  if  it  exist  at  all,  it  must  of  necessity  be  communicated 
ireely.     ll  will  however,  be  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  explaoa* 
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ticHi  of  this  subject,  to  examine  it  particularly  ;  so  as  to  prevent 
any  misconception  concerning  its  nature  ;  and  so  as  to  obviate 
any  objections,  which  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hear 
me.  To  this  examination  it  will  be  indispensable,  that  I  settle, 
in  the  beginning,  the  meaningj  which  I  annex  to  the  termj  Grace, 
on  which  the  import  of  the  proposition  depends. 

The  word,  Grace,  is  used  by  the  inspired  writers  in  various 
senses. 

1st.  It  dtnotes  a  free  gift^  which  was,  perhaps,  its  original 
meaning : 

3dly.  7%e  free,  sovereign  iove  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
OhoBt,  the  source  of  every  such  gift  from  God  : 

3dly .  The  efficaciom  power  of  the  Holy  Ohost  on  the  hearts  qf 
mankind:  2  Corinthians  xii.  9. 

ithly.  ITiat  state  of  reconciliation  with  Ood,  which  is  enjoyed  by 
Christians :  Romans  v.  2. 

dthly.  Jlny  virtue  of  the  Christian  character :  and, 

6thly.  JlrMf  particular  favour,  communicated  by  God :  Eph.  iii.  8. 

Beside  thisj  in  common  use  it  denotes  gracefulness  of  person, 
department,  or  character. 

In  the  text,  it  is  manifestly  used  in  the  second  sense  ;  and  de* 
notes  the  free,  sovereign  love  of  God;  the  source  of  all  our  benefits. 

That  we  are  justified  freely  by  the  grace  of  God,  thus  under- 
stood, 1  will  now  attempt  to  show  by  the  following  considerations. 

1st.  Under  the  influence,  or  in  the  indulgence,  of  this  Love,  God 
farmed  the  original  design  of  saving  mankind. 

The  law  of  God  is  a  perfectly  just  law.  But  by  this  lawman 
was  condemned,  and  finally  cast  off.  Justice,  therefore,  in  no 
sense  demanded  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  condemnation. 
Of  course,  this  deliverance  was  proposed,  and  planned,  by  the 
mere,  sovereign  mercy  of  God. 

2dly.  The  covenant  of  redemption  was  the  result  of  the  same 
mercy. 

In  this  covenant,  God  promised  to  Christ  the  eternal  happiness 
of  all  his  seed ;  that  is,  his  followers.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  no  one 
of  these  obeyed  the  law  of  God.  This  was  certainly  foreknown 
by  God ;  and,  with  this  foreknowledge  he  was  pleased  to  promise 
this  glorious  blessing  concerning  creatures,  who  were  only  rebels 
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and  apostates,  and  who  merited  nothing  but  wrath  and  indigna* 
tion.  Sovereign  love,  only,  could  operate  in  iiayoar  of  such  be- 
ings as  these. 

3dly.  The  same  Divine  disposition  executed  the  work  of  redem^ 
tion* 

When  Christ  came  to  hi$  own  ;  his  own  received  hum  fwU  Oi 
the  contrary,  they  hated,  opposed,  and  persecuted  him  thfougk 
his  life  ;  and,  with  a  spirit  still  more  malignant  and  furious,  pat 
him  to  death. 

The  very  same  spirit  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  men.  We 
ourselves,  who  condemn  the  Jews  as  Murderen,  stUI  with  the 
same  pertinacity  reject  the  Saviour.  We  neither  believe,  net 
obey ;  we  neither  repent  of  our  sins,  nor  forsake  them ;  we  nei- 
ther receive  his  instructions,  nor  walk  in  his  ordinances.  Op> 
posed  to  him  in  our  hearts,  we  are  opposed  to  him,  also^  in  oar 
lives. 

The  same  opposition  prevails  in  the  whole  race  of  Mm. 
Nor  is  there  recorded  on  the  page  of  history,  a  single  known  in- 
stance, in  which  it  may  be  believed,  even  with  remote  pnibk 
bility,  that  man,  from  mere  native  propensity,  or  an  original  good- 
ness of  heart,  has  cordially  accepted  Christ.  Certainly,  no- 
thing but  the  sovereign  love  of  God  could  accomplish  such  a 
work,  as  that  of  redemption,  for  beings  of  this  character. 

4thly.  TTie  Mission  and  Agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  tkt 
result  of  this  love  only* 

In  the  human  character  there  is  nothing,  to  merit  the  inteHtf- 
encc  of  this  glorious  person  on  the  behalf  of  mankind.  Christ 
came  to  seek^  and  to  redeem,  man,  because  he  was  losi*  The  Di- 
vine spirit  came  to  sanctify  him,  because  without  sanctificatioi 
he  was  undone.  This,  the  very  fact  of  his  regeneration  unan- 
swerably proves.  Regeneration  is  the  commencement  of  virtue 
in  the  soul.  WithotU  evangelical  love,  says  St.  Paul,  I  am  no- 
thing :  that  is,  I  am  nothing  in  the  kingdom  of  God  :  I  have  oo 
spiritual  or  virtuous  existence.  From  the  necessity  of  regene- 
ration, then,  to  man  ;  and  the  fact,  that  he  is  regenerated  ;  it  is 
certain,  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  nature,  except  his  miserable 
condition,  which  could  be  an  inducement  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace 
^o  interfere  in  human  concerns. 
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What  is  true  of  this  aei  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  equally  true  of 
Au  agency  in  enlighiening^  quickening ^  purifying ^  and  sirengthen* 
ing^  man  in  ike  Christian  ctmrse^  and  conducting  him  finally  to 
keax>en. 

bthly.  As  all  these  steps^  so  plainly  necessary  to  the  justifica- 
tion of  man,  are  the  result  of  the  unmerited  love  of  God ;  so  his 
Justification  itself  flows  entirely  from  the  same  love. 

Christ  in  his  sufferings  and  death  made  a  complete  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  mankind.  In  other  words,  he  rendered  to  the  law^ 
character,  and  government,  of  God  such  peculiar  honour,  as  to 
^ake  it  consistent  with  their  unchangeable  nature  and  glory,  that 
sinners  should,  on  the  proper  conditions,  be  forgiven.  But  the 
atonement  inferred  no  obligation  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  Grod, 
to  forgive  them.  They  were  still  sinners,  after  the  atonement,, 
in  the  same  sense,  and  in  the  same  degree,  as  before.  In  no  de- 
gree were  they  less  guilty,  or  less  deserving  of  punishment. 

The  supposition,  incautiously  admitted  by  some  divines,  that 
Christ  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law  by  his  active  and  passive 
efbedience,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  payment  of  a  debt  satis- 
fies the  demands  of  a  creditor,  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  hereto- 
fore proved  to  be  unfounded  in  the  Scriptures.  We  owed  God 
our  obedience,  and  not  our  property ;  and  obedience  in  its  own 
nature  is  due  from  the  subject  himself,  and  can  never  be  render- 
ed by  another.  In  refusing  to  render  it,  we  are  criminal ;  and 
for  this  criminality  merit  punishment.  The  guilt,  thus  incurred, 
is  inherent  in  the  criminal  himself,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  transferred  to  another.  All  that,  in  this  case,  can  be 
done  by  a  substitute,  of  whatever  character,  is  to  render  it  not  im- 
proper for  the  Lawgiver  to  pardon  the  transgressor.  No  substi- 
tute can,  by  any  possible  effcnrt,  make  him  cease  to  be  guilty,  or 
to  deserve  punishment.  This,  (and  I  intend  to  say  it  with  be- 
coming reverence,)  is  beyond  the  ability  of  Omnipotence  itself* 
The  fiAct,  that  he  is  guilty,  is  past ;  and  can  never  be  recalled^ 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  sinner,  when  he  comes  before  Grod, 
comes  in  the  character  of  a  sinner  only ;  and  must,  if  strict  jus- 
tice be  done,  be  therefore  condemned.  If  he  escape  condemna- 
tion, then,  he  can  derive  these  blessings  from  mercy  only,  and  in 
no  degreo  from  Justicn.     In  other  words^  every  blessing,  which 
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he  receives,  is  a  free  giflt.  The  pardon  of  his  sins,  his  acqaittal 
from  condemnation,  and  his  admission  to  the  enjoyments  of  hea- 
ven, are  all  given  to  him  freely,  and  graciously,  because  God  re- 
gards him  with  infinite  compassion,  and  is  therefore  pleased  to 
communicate  to  him  these  unspeakable  favours. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  God  has  promised  these  blessings  to  the 
penitent^  in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  fhade  with  Christ,  and  m 
the  covenant  of  grace,  made  with  the  penitent ;  and  has  thu 
brought  himself  under  obligation  to  bestow  them :  I  answer,  that 
this  is  indeed  true,  but  that  it  affects  not  the  doctrine.  The  pre- 
mise, made  in  these  covenants,  is  a  gracious  promise^  origiaaled 
by  the  Divine  compassion.  Certainly,  this  procedure  on  the 
part  of  God  is  not  the  less  free,  or  gracious,  because  he  was 
pleased  to  publish  his  own  merciful  design  of  accepting  penitent 
sinners,  and'to  confirm  it  to  them  by  a  voluntary  promise.  As  I 
have  already  remarked,  every  part  of  the  Divine  conduct  to- 
wards the  sinner,  every  spiritual  blessing  which  the  sinner  re- 
ceives, antecedently  to  his  justification,  is  the  result  of  grace 
only,  or  sovereign  love.  These  preceding  acts,  therefore,  being 
themselves  absolutely  gracious,  can  never  render  the  act  of  jus- 
tifying the  sinner  the  less  gracious,  or  render  him  the  meritorious 
object  of  that  justification,  to  which  he  could  never  have  boen 
entitled,  but  by  means  of  these  preceding  acts  of  grace.  The 
promise  of  justification  was  made,  not  to  a  meritorious  being, 
l)ul  to  a  sinticr ;  a  guilty,  miserable  rebel,  exposed  by  his  re- 
bellion to  final  perdition.  The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  is  an 
act  equally  gracious  with  that  of  making  the  promise  itself. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  sinner  is  renewed,  antecedently  to  his 
justification  y  and,  having  thus  become  a  holy  or  virtuous  being, 
has  also  become  either  wholly,  or  partially,  a  meritorious  object  of 
justifcation :  1  answer,  that  the  Law  of  God  condemns  the  sin- 
ner to  death  for  the  first  transgression.  Now  it  will  not  be  said, 
that  the  sanctified  sinner  is  not  chargeable  with  many  transgres- 
sions ;  the  guilt  of  which  still  lies  at  his  door,  and  for  which  he 
may  now  be  justly  condemned,  notwithstanding  his  repentance. 
This,  it  is  believed,  was  made  abundantly  evident  in  a  former 
discourse  concerning  the  impossibility  of  justification  by  our  own 
obedience.     The  sinner  therefore,  although  sanctified,  still  de- 
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serves  the  wrath  of  God  for  all  his  transgressions ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  sentence  of  the  Law,  must,  if  considered  only  as  he  is 
in  himself,  be  finally  punished. 

That  the  penitent  is  not  partially  justifitd  on  account  of  his  own 
merit  after  he  is  sanctified^  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged,  if  we 
attend  to  the  following  considerations. 

1st.  It  will  be  admitted^  that  all  those^  who  are  sanctified^  are 
also  justified. 

Whom  he  called^  them  he  also  justified :  that  is,  he  justified  all 
those,  whom  he  called  effectually^  or  sanctified.  But  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  some  persons  are  sanctified  on  a  dying  hed^  when 
they  have  no  opportunity  to  perform  any  works  of  righteousness, 
which  might  be  the  ground  of  their  justification.  The  case  of 
the  penitent  thief  will,  I  suppose,  be  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  substantially  of  this  nature.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  some 
persons  are  sanctified  from  the  womb ;  as  were  Jeremiah  and 
John  the  Baptist;  nor  that,  of  these,  some  die,  antecedently  to 
that  period  of  life,  when  they  become  capable  of  direct  acts  of 
moral  good  and  evil.  The  children  of  believing  parents,  dedi- 
cated to  God,  and  dying  in  their  in&ncy,  will,  I  suppose,  be  al- 
lowed to  be,  universally,  instances  of  this  kind.  Concerning  all 
the  instances,  which  exist,  of  both  these  classes,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  without  exception  they  are  the  subjects  of  jus- 
tification ;  and  that  they  are  m  no  sense  justified  on  account  of 
their  own  righteousness  ;  but  solely  by  the  free  grace  of  Grod, 
on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  If,  then,  others  are 
justified  partially,  on  account  of  their  own  righteousness ;  justifi- 
cation is  given  to  some  of  mankind  on  one  ground^  or  procuring 
cause,  and  to  others  on  another,  and  very  different  ground.  But 
no  such  doctrine  is  any  where  taught,  or  even  hinted  at,  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  I  presume,  that  no  intelligent  nian,  acquainted 
with  them,  will  pretend,  that  any  such  diversity  exists  in  the  jus- 
tification of  mankind. 

9dly.  7%e  Scriptures  no  where  teach  us^  that  we  are  justified 
partly  on  account  of  our  own  righteousness^  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

St.  Pauly  in  the  27th  verse  of  the  context,  pursuing  the  subject 
of  justification  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  says,  Where  is  boasting, 
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thenf  It  is  excluded.  By  what  Law?  Of  works  ?  Aiiy;  htf 
hg  the  law  offaUh.  Here  we  are  taught,  that  all  boaating  is  ab- 
solutely excluded ;  and  that  it  is  excluded,  not  hj  the  law  of 
works,  but  by  the  law  of  faith.  But  the  same  Apostle  says,  that 
to  him  that  loorketh  the  reward  i$  reckoned^  not  of  gracoy  hvi  ef 
debt :  that  is,  the  reward  of  justification  and  its  consequences 
would  be  due  to  him,  who  received  it  on  account  of  his  works. 
He,  then,  certainly  might  boast :  that  is,  he  might  truly  say,  that 
he  had  merited  justification  by  his  own  works.  If  he  had  merit- 
ed justification  partly  by  his  own  works,  he  can  truly  boast  of 
haying  merited  that  part  of  his  justification.  Boastings  there- 
fore, canmotj  on  this  plan  of  justification,  be  excluded.  Yet  die 
Aposde  elsewhere  teaches  us,  that  it  was  one  end  of  the  system  of 
redemption,  as  established  by  God,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  m  kit 
presence^  but  that  he  who  glorieth^  should  glory  only  in  Christ*  1 
Cor.  i.  S9 — 31. 

Besides,  it  is  incredible,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  that  no  meo- 
tion  of  it  should  be  made  in  the  Scriptures.  I  know  of  no  pas- 
sage in  the  Scriptures,  so  much  relied  on  by  its  abettors,  as  the 
discourse  of  St.  James  in  the  2d  Chapter  of  his  Epistle.  In  a 
future  discourse  I  design  to  examine  the  account,  given  of  this 
subject  by  St.  James;  and  expect  to  show,  tbatiie  furnishes  no 
support  to  it.  Should  1  succeed  in  this  expectation,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  admitted  by  those  who  hear  me,  that  the  doctrine 
finds  no  countenance  in  the  Scriptures,  and  must  therefore  be 
given  up. 

3dly.  The  works  of  the  best  mennever  fulflhhe  demands  of  the 
Law  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  ground,  either  wholly,  or  par- 
Hally^  of  their  justiflcatioti. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 5/.  Paul  describes  his  own  state,  as  it  loas  when  he  wrote 
this  Epistle  ;  or,  generally,  after  his  conversion*  As  this  asser- 
tion has  been  doubted ;  and  as  respectable  Divines  have  sup- 
posed this  discourse  to  be  an  account  of  St.  PauPs  state  before  he 
was  converted  ;  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 
This  1  shall  do,  very  summarily,  in  the  three  following  renusrks. 

1st.  St.  Paul  observes,  verse  22d,  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God, 
ofttr  the  inward  man.    This  assertion  was  never  true  of  any  man. 
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aatecedently  to  his  regeneratioD.  Su  Paul  does  not  say,  that  he 
approvtsoftlutaw  ofChJU  '  Thk  would  have  been  a  declaratioii 
concerning  bis  re^ison,  or  his  conscience.  But  he  says,  /  delighi 
m  the  Law  of  Gad.  This  is  a  declaration  concerning  hU feelings  f 
his  heart.  The  heetrt  of  an  unregenerate  man  never  yet  delight- 
ed in  the  Divine  Law. 

3dly.  In  the  24th  verse,  he  exclaims,  O  wretched  num^  that  I 
etm  f     Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  deaths 

From  this  exclamation  it  is  certain,  that  the  evil,  from  which 
Si.  Paul  so  passionately  wished  a  deliverance,  was  existing  at 
the  time^  when  the  passage  soas  written.  But  at  the  time,  when 
the  passage  was  written,  St.  Paul  had  been  a  convert  many 
years.    The  evil  existed,  therefore,  after  his  conversion. 

Sdly.  In  the  25th  verse j  he  says,  So  then,  with  the  mind  Imjf^ 
self  serve  the  law  of  God. 

This  assertion  could  never  be  truly  made  concerning  any  un- 
regenerate man.  T%e  mind  of  every  such  man,  we  know  firom  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Apostle,  if  enmity  against  Qod;  not  subject  t^ 
his  Lam,  neither  indeed  can  he. 

The  account  given  by  St.  Paul  of  himself  in  this  chapter,  ig, 
then,  an  account  of  his  moral  state  ^  at  the  time,  when  the  chapter 
was  written.  As  St.  Paul  in  all  probability  was  inferior  to  na 
other  mere  man,  in  moral  excellence ;  he  may  be  justly  consider^ ' 
ed  as  having  given  us,  here,  a  description  of  Christians  in  their 
very  best  state. 

But,  if  in  this  state  there  is  a  law  in  their  members^  warring 
against  the  law  of  their  minds,  and  bringing  ikem  into  captivity  to 
the  law  ofsiny  which  is  in  their  members  ;  if,  when  they  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  toith  them  ;  so  that  the  good  which  th^  would 
they  do  not;  and  the  evil  which  they  would  not  they  do;  how 
plain  is  it,  that,  instead  of  meriting  justification  by  their  wcMrkSi 
they  daily  violate  the  law  of  God,  provoke  bis  anger,  expose 
themselves  to  condemnation,  and  stand  in  infinite  need  of  the  in- 
tercession of  Christ,  and  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  in  order  to 
their  salvation  ? 

Besides,  the  very  best  actions  of  regenerated  men  are  imper- 
fect ;  and  fall  short  of  the  demands  of  the  Law.  This  position 
is  so  rarely  contested,  that  I  need  not  here  allege  arguments,  i^ 
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evince  its  truth.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  an  obedienee, 
which  does  not  even  answer  the  demands  of  the  Law  in  any  case, 
but  is  invariably  defective,  and  therefore  in  some  degree  sinful, 
can  be  the  ground  of  justification  to  any  man. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  intended  coo- 
cerning  this  subject.  If  I  mistake  not,  they  furnish  ample  proo( 
that  oe  are juBtified freely  by  ihe  grace  ofOodj  through  the  redewif* 
(ton  which  is  in  Chritt  Jesus.  A  few  remarks  shall  conclude  the 
discourse. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  what  has  been  said  U  is  evideniy  thiU  the  salvoHom  pf 
mankind  is  a  glorious  exhibition  of  the  character j  and  particularly 

of  the  Benevolence^  of  God. 

On  this  subject  I  cannot  dwell ;  and  shall  only  observe  sum- 
marily, that  the  work  of  our  salvation  was  contrived,  and  accom- 
plished, by  God  alone :  that  the  means,  by  which  it  was  accom- 
plished, viz.  the  Mediation  of  Christ,  and  the  mission  and  agency 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  from  lessening,  only  enhance,  our  concep- 
tions of  the  Divine  Benevolence,  displayed  in  this  work  :  that 
the  good-will,  manifested  in  doing  any  thing,  is  ever  proportion- 
ed to  the  efforts,  which  arc  made  :  that,  in  the  present  case,  the 
efforts,  actually  made,  are  the  most  wonderful,  which  have  been 
disclosed  to  the  Universe  :  and  that  they,  therefore,  discover  the 
good-will  of  the  Creator  to  mankind,  in  a  manner,  and  in  a  de- 
gree, wholly  unexampled. 

All  this,  at  the  same  time,  was  done  for  beings  entirely  unne- 
cessary to  God.  In  himself,  therefore;  in  his  own  compassion; 
must  have  existed,  the  originating,  powerful,  and  productive 
cause  of  this  wonderful  event.  What  must  have  been  the  good- 
will of  Him,  who  sent  his  Son  to  seek,  and  tosave^  that  which  wai> 
lost;  and  to  become  obedient  unto  deaths  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 
that  sinners  and  rebels  might  live  ? 

2dly.  The  Socinian  ohjtclion  against  ihe  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment^  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  Scriptural  accowit  of  the  exercise  of 
grace  in  our  justification,  is  here  seen  to  be  groundless. 

If  the  observations,  made  in  this  discourse,  are  true  5  the  doc- 
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trine  of  the  atonement,  instead  of  lessening,  or  destroying,  the 
exercise  of  grace  in  our  justification,  only  renders  this  act  of  God 
BX>re  eminently  gracious.  If  all  these  things,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  particularly  the  atonement  of  Christ,  were  necessary 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  mankind,  the  mercy,  which 
resolved  on  them  all,  is  for  more  strongly  displayed,  than  if  no- 
thing more  had  been  necessary,  than  barely  to  forgive  the  sin- 
ner. 

3dly.  IfQod  be  thus  merciful y  all  the  declarations  of  his  mtrty 
cnght  to  he  believed  hy  us. 

The  disposition,  which  could  contrive,  and  execute,  these 
things,  of  its  own  mere  choice  ;  without  any  reward  ;  without  any 
expectation  of  any  reward ;  for  beings  equally  undeserving,  and 
unnecessary;  can  do  all  things,  which  are  kind,  and  proper  to 
be  done.  Especially  can  this  disposition  carry  the  things,  which 
it  has  contrived,  and  begun,  into  complete  execution.  To  do 
this  is  its  own  natural  bent ;  the  mere  progress  of  its  inherent  pro- 
pensities. The  declarations  therefore,  which  manifest  the  deter- 
mination of  him,  in  whom  this  disposition  resides,  to  accomplish 
all  things  pertaining  to  this  work,  ought  cordially,  as  well  as  en- 
tirely, to  be  believed.  To  distrust  them  is  equally  absurd,  and 
guilty :  absurd,  because  they  are  supported  by  the  most  abundant 
evidence ;  guilty,  because  the  distrust  springs  from  the  heart,  and 
not  from  the  understandings 

Why  should  God  be  disbelieved,  when  he  declares,  that  he  has 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner?  or  when  he  proclaims. 
Whosoever  mll^  let  him  come^  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely  ?  If 
he  had  wished  to  punish  mankind,  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 
views,  or  pleasure,  could  he  not  have  done  it  with  infinite  ease  ? 
To  him  it  was  certainly  unnecessary  to  announce  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  ;  to  send  his  Son,  to  die,  or  to  give  his  Spirit,  and  his  Word, 
to  sanctify,  and  save.  This  immense  preparation  depended  sole- 
ly on  his  own  mere  pleasure.  He  might  have  suffered  the  law 
to  take  its  course.  He  might  have  annihilated,  or  punished  for 
ever,  the  whole  race  of  Adam  ;  and  with  a  command  have  rais- 
ed up  a  new  and  better  v/orld  of  beings  in  their  stead.  Men  are 
in  no  sense  necessary  to  God.  He  might  have  filled  the  Universe 
with  Angels  at  once  :  perfect,  obedient,  excellent,  and  glorious 
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beiDgp ;  and  been  loved,  pnised,  and  obejed,  by  them  for  evor. 
Wby  theiii  but  because  he  was  desirous  to  save  poor,  guilty,pe« 
visbing  men,  did  he  euler  upon  the  work  of  their  salvation  ?' Wi^ 
did  be  give  his  Sou,  to  redeem  them  t  Why  did  he  send  hb  Spi> 
lit,  to  sanctify  themf  Why  did  he  proclaim  gUd  iiimgt  ^gnai 
j^i/ytUQ  Mp€€fht  Why  does  be  wait  with  infinite  patience,  why 
has  he  always  waited,.*  to  be  gracious  \  amid  all  the  provocatioas, 
and  sins,  of  this  polluted  worid  ?  Why  are  the  calls  of  mercyi 
after  being  so  long,  and  so  extensively,  rejected  with  scorn  and 
ihsult,  repeated  through  one  age  after  another  ?  Why,  aftor  aU 
our  unbelief^  are  they  repeated  to  us  f  Why  are  we,  after  all  oar 
transgressions,  assembled,  this  day,  to  hear  them  ?  The  true,  the 
only,  anpwer  is }  God  is  infinitely  kind,  asereifiil,  and  willing  U 
teas  to  l&s  u^tniMffl. 

Let,  then,  this  glorious  Being  be  believed  without  distrust; 
without  delay.  Let  every  sinner  bddly  come  to  the  throne  of 
grace ;  to  the  door  of  life ;  and  be  assuied,  that,  if  he  desires  sin* 
cerely  to  enter,  be  wiU  not  be  shut  out. 


b 


SERMON  LXV. 


JUSTIFICATION. 


THE  DUTY  OP  BELIEVING* 


Romans  iii.  38. 

Therefore  we  conclude^  that  a  man  is  justified  hyfaith^  mthcui  the 

deeds  qf  the  Law :  more  correctly  rendered, 
Therefore  we  conclude y  that  Man  it  justified  byfaith^  withoui  works 

of  Law. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  attempted  to  show,  that  in  consequetice  of 
the  redemption  of  Christy  Man  is  justified  freely  ^  the  grace  ofOod. 
The  grace  of  God  is  the  source^  the  moving  cause^  of  this  blessing 
to  mankind.  The  next  subject  of  consideration,  before  us,  is 
the  MednSy  by  which ,  man^  in  the  economy  of  redemption^  becomes 
entitled  to  this  blessing.  These,  in  the  text,  are  summed  up  in 
the  single  article.  Faith  ;  which  is  here  declared  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  justification.  To  elucidate  this  truth  is  the  design, 
with  which  I  have  selected  the  present  theme  of  discourse. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  doctrine  in  form,  it  will  be  neces* 
sary  to  remind  you,  that  an  Objection  is  raised  against  it  at  the 
threshhold  ;  which,  if  founded  in  truth,  would  seem  to  overthrow 
it  at  once.  It  is  this  :  that  faith  is  so  far  from  being  of  a  moral 
nature,  as  to  be  necessary,  and  unavoidable  :  man  being  absolutely 
passive  in  helieTtng,  and  under  a  physical  impossibility  of  doing 
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• 

otktrwise  ikon  he  actuaUg  doe$  ;  wfkUktr  m  beKevmg^  or  dbk&tr 
ing.  Of  course,  it  is  fiirther  urged,  Jh  aitrituiej  governed  wheBg 
by  p^iical  necuiiHfy  eon  never  reeemmeni  n$  to  Oodf  mmA  Im 
become  the  ground  iff  so  trnporUmi  a  blessing,  ae  JuetifieeMonm 

It  will  be  easily  seen,  ifast,  so  long  a»  ibm  objection  has  its 
hold  on  the  mind,  and  is  allowed  its  fiill  import,  4he  doctrine  of 
justification  by  ftJth  can  nerer  be  Mceived,  tfdleas  in  a  very  mr 
perfect  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  If  6ith  is  a  thing,  om 
which  we  have  no  control ;  if  we  believe  only  under  the  influence 
of  a  physical  necessity,  and,  whether  we  believe  or  disbelieve,  it 
is  physically  impossible  for  us  to  do  othowise ;  then  it  is  pUir 
that  Faith  is  so  fiur  fitim  being  praise-worthy,  amiable,  cMid  capi- 
ble  of  recommending  us  to  God,  as  to  merit,  and  sutain,  no  ns- 
ral  character  at  all.  According  to  this  scheme  therefore,  fidth 
and  unbelief,  bebg  equally  and  absolutely  involuntary  and  odi- 
voidable,  can  never  constitute  a  moral  distinction  between  meo> 
Faith  can  never  be  an  olject  of  the  approbation ;  nor  onbelkf  of 
the  disapprobation  of  God.  Much  less  can  we  be  praise-wordij 
in  believing,  or  Mameable  in  disbelieving.  Still  lesa  can  we  on 
one  of  these  grounds  be-  rewarded,  and  on  the  other  punished 
Least  of  all  can  we,  in  consequence  of  our  &ith,  be  accepted,  and 
blessed /or  ever  /  and,  in  consequence  of  our  unbelief,  be  reject- 
ed, and  punished  with  endless  misery* 

AH  these  things,  however,  are  directly  and  palpably  contradic- 
tory to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Gospel.  In  ihis,  foith  is  approv- 
ed, commanded,  and  promised  an  eternal  reward.  Unbelief  on 
the  contrary,  is  censured,  forbidden,  and  threatened  with  an  evo^ 
lasting  punislunent.  Faith,  therefore,  is  the  hinge,  on  which  the 
whole  evangelical  system  turns.  If  ye  believe  not,  that  /am  he; 
ye  shall  die  in  your  sins  ;  //«,  that  believeth  on  the  Son^  hath  ever- 
lasting life  ;  arid  Ae,  that  believeth  noty  shall  not  see  Itft ;  are  de- 
clarations, which,  while  they  cannot  be  mistaken,  teach  us,  that 
all  the  future  interests  of  man  are  suspended  on  his  faith ;  and 
are,  at  the  same  time,  declarations,  to  which  the  whole  Evange- 
lical system  is  exactly  conformed.  If,  then,  our  faith  and  disbe- 
lief are  altogether  involuntary,  and  the  effect  of  mere  physical 
necessity;  God  has  annexed  everlasting  life  and  everlasting 
death,  not  to  any  moral  character  in  man,  but  to  the  mere  resab 
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of  physical  causes*  A  consequence  so  monstrous  ought  ceitaur* 
ly  not  to  be  admitted.  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  must  be  given 
up,  if  this  scheme  is  true. 

I  have  now,  I  presume,  shown  it  to  be  necessary,  that,  before 
I  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine,  contained  in  the  text, 
this  objection  should  be  thoroughly  examinedy  and  removed*  To  do 
this  J  will  be  the  business  of  the  present  discourse* 

In  opposition  to  this  objection,  then,  I  assert,  that  Faith^  and 
its  opposite,  disbelief  are^  in  all  moral  cases,  voluntary  exercises  of 
themvid;  are  proper  objects  of  commands  and  prohibitions  ;  and 
proper  foundations  of  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishment* 
This  doctrine  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  by  the  following  argu^ 
ments ;  derived  both  from  Reason  and  Revelation ;  because  the 
objection,  which  I  have  been  opposing,  has  been  incautiously 
admitted,  at  times,  by  Christians,  as  well  as  openly,  and  triumphk 
antly,  alleged  by  Infidels. 

1st.  Faith  is  every  where  commanded  in  the  Scriptures* 

TTiis  is  his  commandment,  that  we  believe  onJhe  name  of  his 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  1  John  iii.  23.  Abio  afier  thiat  John  wets  put 
in  prison,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God^  and  saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled;  and  the  King- 
dom  of  God  is  at  hand*  Repent  ye  and  believe  the  Gospel.  Mark 
i.  14,  15.  In  these  two  passages,  we  have  the  command  to 
believe  the  Gospel,  delivered  by  Christ  in  form ;  and  the  declara- 
tion  of  the  Evangelist y  that  it  is  the  commandment  of  God,  that  we 
believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ*  Whatever,  then,  we 
understand  by  &ith;  it  is  the  object  of  a  command,  or  law, 
which  God  has  given  to  mankind ;  a  thing,  which  may  be  justly 
required,  and  of  course  a  thing,  which  they  are  able  to  render  as 
an  act  of  obedience,  at  least  in  some  circumstances.  God  can- 
not require  whdt  man  is  not  physically  able  to  perform.  But  all 
obedience  to  God  is  voluntary.  Nothing  is,  or  can  be,  demand- 
ed by  him,  which  is  not  in  its  nature  voluntary ;  nor  can  any 
thing,  but  the  will  of  Intelligent  beings,  be  the  object  of  moral 
law.  No  man  will  say,  that  a  brute,  a  stone,  or  a  stream,  can 
be  the  object  of  such  law.  Faith  therefore,  being  in  the  most 
express  terms  required  by  a  law.  or  command,  of  God.  must  <vl' 
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coune  be  a  yolantary  exercise  of  the  mind,  in  such  a  sense,  that 
it  can  be  rightfully  required. 

Further,  the  language  of  the^r^f  of  these  passages  most  eri- 
dently  denotes,  that  the  cofnmand  to  believe  on  the  name  of  Jam 
Christ  is  one  of  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  importance.  TKm  u  i» 
commandment :  as  if  there  were  no  other ;  or  no  other,  which  in  ill 
importance  may  be  compared  with  this*  Here  Si.  John  teadm 
us,  that  faith  is  pre-eminently  required  by  God,  in  a  manner  dis- 
tinct from  that,  in  which  he  requires  other  acts  of  obedience  g^ 
nerally.  Of  course,  faith  is  not  only  justly  required  of  maDkioJ 
by  God ;  but  is  required  in  a  manner  more  solemn,  than  maoj 
other  acts,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  voluntary. 

Accordingly,  a  peculiar  sanction  is  annexed  to  the  law,  reqnu^ 
ing  our  faith.  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved ;  and  he  that  he- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned. 

The  reward  and  the  penalty,  here  announced,  are  the  high- 
est which  exist  in  the  Universe ;  and,  therefore,  directly  indi- 
cate the  obedience  and  the  disobedience  to  be  of  supreme  import. 
Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof,  that,  in  the  eye  of  God,  biA 
and  unbelief  are  voluntary,  or  moral  exercises  of  man. 

But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  thefaith^  enjoined  in  these  commands, 
is  not  a  mere  speculative  belief;  and^  therefore,  not  the  faith,  wkid^ 
in  the  general  objection  opposed  by  mc,  is  asserted  to  be  physicalhf 
necessary  and  involuntary.  I  readily  agree,  that  the  faith,  here 
enjoined,  is  saving  faith  ;  and  that  this  is  not  mere  speculative  be- 
lief. But  such  belief  is  an  indispensable  part  of  saving  faith ; 
and  so  absolutely  inseparable  from  it,  that  without  such  belief 
saving  faith  cannot  exist.  Saving  faith  is  always  a  speculativt 
belief  joined  with  a  cordial  consent  to  the  truth,  and  a  cordial  ajh 
probation  of  the  object,  xohich  that  truth  respects.  When,  tbere- 
fore,  saving  faith  is  commanded  ;  speculative  belief,  which  is  an 
inseparable  part  of  it,  is  also  commanded.  It  is  not^  indeed. 
required  to  exist  by  itself;  or  to  be  rendered  without  the  accord- 
ance of  the  heart.  But,  whenever  saving  faith  is  required,  spe- 
culative belief  is  absolutely  required.  Of  course  speculative  be- 
lief is  at  least  in  some  degree,  in  our  powers  and  may  be  ren- 
dered as  an  act  of  obedience  to  God. 
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To  hioQy  who  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  these 
passages,  and  many  others  like  thcQit  furnish  complete  proof, 
that  faith,  whether  saving  or  speculative,  is  an  act  of  the  mind, 
which  is  in  such  a  sense  voluntary,  as  to  be  the  proper  object  of  a 
command,  or  law ;  that  it  may  be  justly  required  of  mankind ; 
and  that  it  cannot  be  either  refused,  or  neglected,  without  guilt. 

9dly*  The  tmiversal  eonseni  f)f  marJcind furnishes  ample  proofs 
that  faith  is,  in  mam/  instances,  a  voluntary,  or  moral,  exercis§^ 

The  evidence,  which  I  propose  to  derive  from  this  source,  lies 
in  the  following  general  truth ;  Tha,t  in  all  cases,  where  man' 
kind  have  stifficient  opportunity  thoroughly  to  understand  anf 
subject,  and  are  under  no  inducement  to  judge  with  partiality^ 
their  universal  judgment  is  right.  As  I  presume  this  truth  will 
not  be  doubted ;  I  shall  not  attempt  to  illustrate  it  by  any  argu- 
ments. That  the  present  case  is  included  within  this  general 
truth  is  certain.  Every  man,  who  thinks  at  all,  knows  by  his 
own  personal  experience,  and  by  his  daily  intercourse  with  other 
men,  whether  his  own  faith,  and  their^s,  be  voluntary  in  many  in- 
stances, or  not ;  I  say,  in  many  instances  ;  because,  if  the  assert 
tion  be  admitted  with  this  limitation,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my 
purpose.  If,  then,  mankind  have  determined,  that  faith  is  some- 
tiroes  voluntary  ; .  the  doctrine,  against  which  I  contend,  must  be 
given  up. 

The  Language  of  mankind  very  frequently  expresses  their 
real  views  iu  a  manner,  much  more  exactly  accordant  with  truth, 
than  their  Philosophical  discussions.  Men  make  wordM,  only 
when  they  have  ideas  to  be  expressed  by  those  words,  and  just  such 
ideas,  as  the  words  are  formed  to  express.  If,  then,  we  find  words 
in  any  language,  denoting  any  ideas  whatever,  we  know  with 
certainty,  that  such  ideas  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  those,  by 
whom  the  words  were  used.  Whenever  these  ideas  have  been 
derived  from  experience  and  observation,  we  also  know,  that 
they  were  real,  and  not  fantastical ;  and  are  founded,  not  in  ima<> 
gination,  but  in  fact.  In  all  languages,  are  found  words,  de- 
noting the  same  things  with  the  English  terms,  candour,  faimeuj 
reasonableness,  impartiality,  and  others^  generally  of  the  like  tm- 
port.  The  meaning  of  all  these  terms  is  clearly  of  this  nature  i 
that  the  persons,  to  whom  they  are  justly  applied,  use  their  fa- 
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culties  in  collecting,  weighing,  and  admitting,  evidence,  in  a  man- 
ner  equitable  and  praise-worthy.  Accordingly,  all  persons, 
who  do  this,  are  highly  esteemed,  and  greatly  commended,  as 
exhibiting  no  small  excellence  of  moral  character* 

In  all  languages,  also,  there  are  words,  answering  to  the  Eng- 
lish words,  prejudice^  partiality^  unreas&nabUntss^  and  unfair' 
tuss.  By  these  terms,  when  applied  to  this  subject,  we  uniformly 
denote  a  voluntary  employment  of  our  faculties  in  collecting, 
weighing,  and  admitting,  evidence,  conducted  in  a  manner  ine- 
quitable and  blame-worthy.  Accordingly,  persons,  to  whom 
these  terms  are  justly  applied,  that  is,  the  very  persons,  who  em- 
ploy their  faculties  in  this  manner,  are  universally  disesteemed, 
and  condemned,  as  guilty  and  odious. 

All  these  words  were  formed  to  express  ideas,  really  existing 
in  the  human  mind ;  and  ideas,  derived  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation. Of  course,  these  ideas  have  a  real  foundation  in  na- 
ture, and  fact ;  and  the  words  express  that,  which  is  real. 

As  the  terms,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  parts  of  the  custo- 
mary language  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  as  other  nations  have,  uni- 
versally, corresponding  terms ;  it  is  certain,  that  these  are  the 
ideas  of  all  men ;  every  where  presented  by  experience  and  ob- 
servation ;  derived  from  facts,  and  grounded  in  reality.  The 
common  voice  of  mankind  has,  therefore,  docided  the  question 
in  a  manner,  which,  1  apprehend,  is  incapable  of  error,  and  can 
never  be  impeached. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  these  observation j;,  we  know,  thai 
voluntary  blindness  to  evidence^  argument^  and  truths  is  customa- 
ry phraseology  in  the  daily  conversation  of  all  men.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  observations  also,  the  declaration,  that  none 
are  so  blind,,  as  they  who  will  not  see,  is  proverbial,  and  regarded 
as  a  maxim. 

3dly.  The  mind  is  perfectly  voluntary  in  the  employment  of  col- 
lecting evidence^  on  every  question  which  it  discusses. 

All  questions  arc  attended  by  more  or  less  arguments,  capable 
of  being  alleged  on  both  sides.  These  arguments  do  not  pre- 
sent themselves  of  course ;  but  must  be  sought  for,  and  assem- 
bled, by  the  activity  of  the  mind.  In  this  case,  the  mind  can 
either  fpsolvc,  or  refuse,  to  collect  arguments  ;  and  in  this  con- 
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duct  is  wholly  voluntary,  and  capable,  therefore,  of  being  either 
virtuous  or  sinfiil,  praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy,  rewardable  or 
punishable.  Wherever  its  duty  and  interest;  wherever  the 
commands  of  God,  or  lawful  human  authority,  or  the  well-being 
of  ourselves,  or  our  fellow-men ;  demand,  that  we  collect  such 
arguments ;  we  are  virtuous  in  obeying,  and  sinful  in  refusing. 

Sometimes  we  obey  :  often  we  refuse.  Most  frequently,  when 
we  perform  this  duty  at  all,  we  perform  it  partially.  Concern- 
ing almost  every  question,  which  is  before  us,  we  assemble  some 
arguments,  and  refuse,  or  neglect,  to  gather  others.  In  this  em- 
ployment the  mind  usually  leans  to  one  side  of  the  question ; 
and  labours,  not  to  find  out  truth,  or  the  means  of  illustrating  it, 
but  to  possess  itself  of  the  arguments,  which  will  support  the  side^ 
to  which  it  inclines,  and  weaken,  or  overthrow,  that  which  it  dis- 
likes. Thus  we  collect  all  the  arguments  in  our  power,  fevoura* 
ble  to  our  own  chosen  doctrines,  and  oppose  the  contrary  ones ; 
and  of  design,  or  through  negligence,  avoid  searching  for  those, 
which  will  weaken  our  own  doctrines,  or  strengthen  such  as  op- 
pose them.  In  all  this,  our  inclinations  are  solely  and  supreme* 
ly  active,  and  govern  the  whole  process.  For  this  conduct, 
therefore,  we  are  deserving  of  blame ;  and,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  punishment. 

4thly.  Uie  mind  is  equally  voluntary  it  weighing ,  admitting^  or 
rejecting^  evidetice,  after  it  is  collected* 

It  is  as  easy,  and  as  common, /or  the  mind  to  turn  its  eye  from 
the  power  of  evidence^  as  from  the  evidence  it  self »  I  have  already 
shown,  that  we  can,  at  pleasure,  either  collect  arguments,  or 
refuse  to  collect  them.  With  equal  ease  we  can  examine  them 
after  they  are  collected,  or  decline  this  examination  ;  and  after 
such  examination,  as  we  choose  to  make,  is  completed,  we  can 
with  the  same  ease  either  admit,  or  reject  them.  The  grounds, 
on  which  we  can  render  the  admission,  or  rejection  satisfactory 
to  ourselves,  are  numerous ;  and  are  always  at  hand.  The  ar- 
guments in  question  may  oppose,  or  coincide  with,  some  unques- 
tioned maxim,  principle,  or  doctrine,  pre-conceived  by  us,  and 
regarded  as  fundamental ;  and  for  these  reasons  may  be  at  once 
admitted,  or  rejected.  They  may  accord  with  the  opinions  of 
those,  whom  we  may  think  it  pleasing,  honourable,  safe,  or  use- 

VoL.  If.  fi8 
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ftil,  to  follow.  We  may  hastily  conclude,  that  they  are  all  the  ar- 
guments, which  fevour  the  doctrine  opposed  to  ours ;  and  deem 
them  wholly  insufficient  to  evince  its  truth.  We  may  suppose, 
whenever  they  seem  to  conclude  against  us,  that  there  im  some 
latent  error  in  them,  discernible  by  others,  if  not  by  ourselves ; 
which,  if  discerned,  would  destroy  their  force.  We  may  deter- 
mine, whenever  the  ai^uments  in  our  possession  are  apprehend* 
ed  to  be  inconclusive  in>  Cblvout  of  our  own  opinions,  that  there 
are  others,  which,  although  not  now  in  our  possession,  would,  if 
discovered  by  us,  determine  the  question  in  our  faveur.  We 
may  believe,  that  the  arguments  before  us  will,  if  admitted,  infer 
some  remote  consequence,  in  our  apprehension  grossly  absurd  i 
and  on  the  ground  of  this  distant  consequence  reject  their  imme- 
diate influence.  Or  the  doctrine,  to  be  proved,  may  be  so  odious 
to  us,  as  to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  no  isrguments  whatever 
can  evince  its  truth.  For  these  and  the  like  reasons,  we  can 
weigh  or  not  weigh,  admit  or  reject,  any  arguments  whatever; 
and  conclude  in  favour  of  either  side  of,  perhaps,  every  moral 
question. 

A  Judge,  in  any  cause  which  comes  before  him,  can  admit,  or 
refuse  to  admit,  witnesses  on  either  side.  After  they  have  testi- 
fied, he  can  consider,  or  neglect,  their  testimony  ;  and  can  give  it 
what  degree  of  credit  he  pleases,  or  no  credit  at  all.  In  all  this., 
he  acts  voluntarily ;  so  perfectly  so,  that  another  Judge,  of  a 
different  disposition,  could,  and  would,  with  the  same  means  io 
his  possession,  draw  up  a  directly  opposite  judgment  concern- 
ing the  cause.  Facts  of  this  nature  are  so  frequent,  as  to  be 
well  known  to  mankind,  acknowledged  universally,  and  account- 
ed a  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  The  nuW,  in  con- 
sidering doctrines,  is  usually  this  partial  Judge  ;  and  conducts  it- 
self towards  its  arguments,  as  the  Judge  towards  his  witnesses, 
f n  this  conduct  it  is  altogether  voluntary,  and  altogether  sinful. 

In  the  contrary  conduct  of  collecting  arguments  with  a  design 
lo  know  the  truth ;  in  weighing  them  fairly ;  and  in  admitting 
readily  their  real  import ;  it  is  cfjtrally  voluntary ;  and  pos- 
sesses, and  exhibits,  the  contrary  character  of  virtue  as  really,  as 
in  any  case  whatever.  Accordingly,  all  men,  when  employed  in 
observing  these  two  modes  of  acting  in  their  fellow-men,  havr 
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pronounced  the  latter  to  be  excellent  and  prai<ie-worthy,  and  the 
former  to  be  unjust,  base,  and  deserving  alike  of  their  contempt 
and  abhorrence. 

5thly.  7%e  doctrine  ^  wkick  I  am  opposing^  tf  <rtie,  renders  both 
virtue  mnd  vice^  at  least  in  a  great  proportion  of  instantts^  impos" 
9ible» 

All  virtue  is  nothing  else,  but  volvntary  obedknce  to  truth  ;  and 
all  sin  is  nothing  else,  but  voltrntary  disobedience  to  trutk,  or  vo- 
haUarjf  obedience  io  error.  Accordingly,  God  has  required  no- 
thing of  mankind,  but  that  they  should  obey  truth ;  particularly 
THE  tkuth;  or  Evangelicai  truth*  Voluntary  conformity  to 
truth,  is,  therefore,  virtue  in  every  possible  instance.  But  we 
cannot  voluntarily  conform  to  truth,  unless  we  believe  it.  If  our 
feith,  then,  is  wholly  involuntary,  and  necessary ;  it  follows  of 
course,  that  we  are  never  foulty,  nor  punishable,  for  not  believ- 
ing ;  since  our  faith  in  every  case,  where  we  do  not  believe,  is 
physically  impossible.  For  not  believing,  therefore,*  we  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  blameable ;  and  as  we  cannot  conform  to  truth, 
when  we  do  not  beKeve  it  to  be  truth ;  it  follows,  that,  when* 
ever  we  do  not  believe,  we  are  innocent  in  not  obeying. 

For  the  same  reason,  whenever  we  believe  error  to  be  truths 
our  belief,  according  to  this  scheme,  is  compelled  by  the  same 
physical  necessity  ;  and  we  are  guildess  in  every  such  instance 
of  fiaiith.  All  our  future  conformity  to  such  error  is  of  course  guilt- 
less also.  Thus  he,  who  believes  in  the  existence  and  perfec- 
tions of  Jehovah,  in  the  rectitude  of  his  law  and  Government, 
and  in  the  duty  of  obeying  him,  and  he,  who  believes  in  the  Dei- 
ty of  Beelzebub,  or  a  calf,  or  a  stock,  or  a  stone ;  while  they  rer 
spectively  worship,  and  serve,  these  infinitely  different  gods; 
are  in  the  same  degree  virtuous,  or  in  the  same  degree  sinful. 
In  other  words,  they  arc  neither  sinful,  nor  virtuous*  The  fieiith 
of  both  is  alike  physically  necessary ;  and  the  conformity  of  both 
to  their  respective  tenets  follows  their  faith,  of  course* 

Should  it  be  said,  that^  although  faith  is  thus  necessary,  our  con- 

formity,  or  wm-conformity  to  whfU  we  believe,  is  still  voluntary  j 

and  therefore  is  virtuous :  I  answer,  that  were  I  to  allow  this,  as 

1  am  not  very  unwilling  to  do,  to  be  true ;  still,  the  objector 

must  arjcnowledgc.  that  a  v^st  proportion  of  those  human  actions, 
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which  have  universally  been  esteemed  the  most  horrid  crimes, 
are,  according  to  his  own  plan,  completely  justified.  He  cannot 
deny,  that  the  heathen  have  almost  universally  believed  their 
idols  to  be  gods,  and  their  idolatry  the  true  religion.  He  cannot 
deny,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wars,  which  have  existed  in  the 
world,  have  by  those,  who  have  carried  them  on,  been  believed 
to  be  just ;  that  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  were  by  the 
heathen^  who  were  the  authors  of  them,  thought  highly  merito- 
rious ;  that  the  horrid  cruelties  of  the  Popish  Inquisition  weit, 
to  a  great  extent,  considered  by  the  Catholics  as  doing  God  sir- 
vice  ^  and  that  all  the  Mofiammedan  butcheries  were  regarded  by 
die  disciples  of  the  Koran  as  directly  required  by  God  himself. 
Nay,  it  cannot  be  denied  by  the  Objector,  nor  by  any  man  who 
has  considered  the  subject,  that  the  Jews,  in  very  great  numben, 
believed  themselves  warranted  in  rejecting,  persecuting,  and  cm* 
cifying  Christ.  This  is  undoubtedly  indicated  by  that  terrible 
prediction  of  the  Saviour,  If  ye  believe  not,  that  lam  Ae,  ye  «AfA 
die  in  your  sins.  Let  the  Objector,  then,  and  all  who  bold  his 
opinions  on  this  subject,  henceforth  be  for  ever  silent  concera- 
ing  the  guilt,  usually  attributed  to  these  several  classes  of  men ; 
and  acknowledge  them  to  liavc  been  compelled  by  a  physical 
necessity  to  all  these  actions  ;  lamentable  indeed,  but  wholly 
unstained  with  any  criminality. 

At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  determination  of 
the  Will  is  always  as  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  which 
precedes  it.  If,  then,  this  dictate  of  the  Understanding  is  pro- 
duced by  a  physical  necessity  ;  how  can  the  decision  of  the  Will, 
which  follows  it  of  course,  be  in  any  sense  free  ?  If  faith  be  ne- 
cessary in  the  physical  sense ;  every  other  dictate  of  the  Under- 
standing must  be  equally  necessary;  and,  of  course,  that,  which 
precedes  every  detcnnination  of  the  will.  In  what  manner,  then, 
can  the  determination  of  the  will  fail  of  being  the  mere  result  of 
the  same  necessity  f 

But  if  the  determinations  of  the  will  are  physically  necessary; 
ihey  cannot  be  either  virtuou^  or  sinful.  If,  therefore,  these 
things  are  true,  there  can  be,  according  to  this  scheme,  neither 
\Mrtue,  nor  vice,  in  man. 
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6thly.  This  doctrine  charges  God  zoith  a  great  part,  if  not 
with  all  the  evil  conduct  of  mankind* 

Whatever  the  system  of  things  in  this  world  is,  it  was  contriv- 
ed, and  created,  and  is  continually  ordered,  by  God.  If  man- 
kind believe,  only  under  the  coercion  of  physical  necessity ;  then 
God  has  so  constituted  them,  as  to  render  their  faith,  in  this  sense, 
necessary  and  unavoidable.  Whenever  they  err,  therefore, 
they  err  thus  necessarily  by  the  ordinance,  and  irresistible  pow- 
er, of  God.  Of  course,  as  the  state  of  things  in  this,  as  well  as 
all  other  respects,  is  the  result  of  his  choice  ;  he  has  chosen,  that 
they  should  err,  and  compelled  them  to  err  by  the  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  almighty  power.  In  this  case,  we  will  suppose  them  to 
design  faithfully  to  do  their  duty ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  conform 
their  conduct  to  the  doctrines,  which  they  actually  believe,  and 
suppose  to  be  truth.  In  thus  acting,  they  either  sin  ;  or  they  do  not. 
If  they  sin;  God  compels  them  to  sin.  If  they  do  not ;  still,  all 
their  conduct  is  productive  of  evil  only  :  for  conformity  to  error, 
is,  of  course,  productive  only  of  evil.  By  this  scheme  there- 
fore, this  mass  of  evil,  immensely  great  and  dreadful,  is  charged 
to  God  alone. 

At  the  same  time,  if  in  the  same  manner  they  embrace  truth  ; 
their  reception  of  it  is  equally  compelled.  Their  conformity  to  it 
is,  of  course,  no  more  commendable,  than  their  conformity  to  er- 
ror :  and  God  has  so  constituted  things,  that  they  cannot  conform  to 
it  of  choice,  or  from  love  to  truth,  as  such  ;  but  only  from  physical 
necessity.  Or,  if  this  should  be  questioned,  they  cannot  con- 
form to  it  from  the  apprehension  that  it  is  truth ;  because  they 
have  embraced  it  under  the  force  of  this  necessity ;  and  must 
conform  to  every  thing,  which  they  have  embraced,  in  one  man- 
ner only. 

There  are  many  other  modes  Df  disproving  this  doctrine,  on 
which  I  cannot  now  dwell ;  and  which  cannot  be  necessary  for 
the  present  purpose,  if  the  arguments,  already  advanced,  have 
the  decisive  influence,  which  they  appear  to  me  to  possess.  I 
will  only  observe  further,  that  the  scheme,  which  I  am  opposing, 
is  directly  at  war  with  all  the  commands  and  exhortations,  given 
us  to  search  the  Scriptuns^  to  receive  the  truths  to  seek  for  wis- 
dom^ io  know  Godj  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  believe  his  word; 


and  vi&  dw  GOHBtpdBtkftitt  and  prawies,  gi^ 
udthe  cmons  and  tlireateiiiogt,deMunoedjag^iiiitl^^ 
(db  not,  these  thiagik    EqoaUy  iDConuileBt  are  they  «iih  eftev 
own  nutiial  aihortmioni  to  ceodour,  to  inveetigation,  te  i 
lial' decitioDt»  and  to  all  otber  ooDdact  of  the  like  naCiBei 
coBneadatMi  of  tbose.iHio  ponue  it,  and  onr  coodeiwatioarf 
tboae  who  de  not.    Both  the  Scrq[>tnfei  and  common  aeai^ 
QOI^t^.if  Ail  acfaeaie  is  well  finuidedi  to  assume  totally  new  lsn» 
gvage,  if  thqr  would  accoffd  with  tnth. 
, .  Should  any  penon  suppose,  that  I  have  annesed  loo  maehim* 
portance  to  troth,  ia asserting,  tkut  tnrlMi, mmll tntlmicsfy  t»  ns* 
ikmg^ttimlmv^luiUairjfco^fanmljf  iotrmAf  and  imaginari,  that 
it  ought  to  be  defined,  a  vokmiairy  soitfoimify.  4o  lAs  dMas  jmw* 
€^pU:  he  may  gain  complete  satis^tioo,  on  this  point,  lymoe^ 
dmnging  -a  precept  into  a  proposition.    Fpr  example ;  the  pn> 
oepts,  J%m  Mkmli  Aopt  ne  tikir  Qci§  brfor^  ma,  and  3%e»  -jMI 

this  manner*  b  it  f%Ai,  or  iiUtk/  Adj/^  la  Aavs  tie  elAsr  CMl 
Affori  ms  ;  Off  le  Asiioiir  ^y  yhliUr  and  tAy  mof&cr.' 

I  have  now,  if  I  mistake  not,  clearly  evinced  the  blsehood  of 

the  doctriDey  which  I  have  opposed  ;  and  shown  it  to  be  equally 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  Common  sense  of  mankind* 

Whenever  this  doctrine  hat  been  honestltf  imbibed^  it  has,  I  pre- 
sume, been  imbibed  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  influence  of 
that  acknowledged  principle  of  philosophy ;  thai  in  recnving  m- 
presaionsfrom  all  objects  the  mind  is  passive  only;  and^  therefsre^ 
is  necessitated  to  receive  just  such  in^ressionsj  as  the  objeciSj  pre* 
sented  to  its  view^  are  fitted  to  make*  No  man,  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  human  mind,  will  call  this  principle  in  question. 
But  no  man,  of  this  character,  can  rationally  imagine,  that  it  can 
at  all  affect  the  subject  of  this  discourse ;  so  as  to  furnish  any  sop- 
port  to  the  scheme,  which  I  am  opposing. 

The  amount  of  this  principle  is  exactly  this ;  thai  Ood  has  so 
constituted  the  mind^  and  has  formed  objects  in  suck  a  matmerj  that 
theji  uniformly  present  to  the  mind  their  real  state  and  nattare^  ami 
not  another.  Were  thb  not  the  structure  of  the  mind,  and  the 
proper  efficacy  of  the  objects,  with  which  it  is  conversant  ,*  it  would 
'^itber  be  never  able  to  sec  truly,  or  would  never  know  when  it 
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saw  in  this  manner*  This  constitution  of  things,  then,  is  indift^ 
pensaMe  to  our  discernment  of  their  true  nature ;  and  without  it 
we  could  never  be  able,  satisfactcMriiy,  to  distinguish  truth  from 
folsehood. 

But  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  this  constitution  of  thing9 
in  no  degree  affects  the  subject  in  debate.  In  no  sense  is  it  true^ 
that,  because  we  have  such  optics  ;  and  the  things,  with  which 
we  are  conversant,  such  a  nature  ;  we  are,  therefore,  obUged  to 
turn  our  eyes  to  any  given  object ;  to  view  it  on  any  given  side  ; 
to  examine  it  in  any  given  manner;  or  to  connect  it,  in  our  inves-^ 
tigation,  with  any  other  particular  set  of  objects.  Truth  is  the 
real  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  asserted  in  propositionsv 
The  relations  of  these  idecu  are  its  basis.  Now  we  can  compare, 
and  connect,  what  ideas  we  please,  in  what  manner  we  please, 
and  by  the  aid  of  any  other  intervening  ideas  which  we  choose. 
In  this  manner,  we  can  unite,  and  separate,  them  at  pleasure ;  and 
thus  either  come  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  or  the  admission  of 
felsehood,  according  to  our  inclinations.  All  these  things,  also, 
we  can  refuse  to  do  ;  and  in  both  cases  we  act  in  a  manner  per* 
fectly  voluntary.  Were  we  not  passive  in  the  mere  reception  of 
ideas,  we  should  see,  to  no  purpose.  Were  we  not  active  ii» 
comparing  and  connecting  them,  we  should  see  only  under  the 
influence  of  physical  necessity. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  unless  I  am  deceived, 
that  this  principle,  so  much  relied  on  by  those,  with  whom  1  am 
contending,  has  not  the  least  influence  towards  the  support  of 
their  scheme. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  we  learn, 

1st.  fVhj/  men  in  exactly  the  same  circttmstances,  judge^  and  be- 
lieve^  very  differently  concerning  the  same  objects. 

When  a  question,  or  doctrine,  is  proposed  to  the  consideration 
of  several  men,  in  the  same  terms,  with  the  same  arguments,  and 
at  the  same  time ;  we,  almost  of  course,  find  them  judging,  and 
deciding,  concerning  it  in  different  manners.  Were  our  judg- 
ment, or.  what  is  here  the  samo  thing,  our  faith,  the  result  of  mer#^ 
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physical  necessity  ;  this  fact  could  never  take  place.  But  it  is 
easily  explained,  as  the  natural  course  of  things,  where  such 
judges,  as  men,  are  concerned.  When  a  question  is  thus  pro- 
posed ;  one  declines,  or  neglects,  to  inquire,  altogether.  An- 
other listens  only  to  the  evidence  on  one  side.  A  third,  partially  to 
that  on  both  sides.  A  fourth,  partially  to  that  on  one  side,  and 
wholly  to  that  on  the  other.  And  a  fifth,  to  all  the  evideDce, 
which  he  can  find.  One  cares  nothing  about  the  question ;  an- 
other is  pre-determined  to  give  his  decision  on  one  side  :  and  an- 
other resolves  to  decide  according  to  truth.  One  is  too  lazy ; 
another  too  indifferent ;  another  too  biassed ;  and  another  too 
self-sufiicient ;  to  discover  truth  at  all.  In  all  these,  except  the 
candid,  thorough  examiner,  the  conduct,  which  they  adopt  on 
this  subject,  is  sin.  Inclination,  choice,  bias  of  mind,  prevents 
them  from  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  If  they  loved 
truth,  as  their  duty  demands,  they  would  easily,  and  certainly, 
find  it.  Their  indifference  to  it,  or  their  hatred  of  it,  is  the  true 
reason,  why  they  find  it  not ;  and  the  real  explanation  of  the 
strange  manner,  in  which  they  judge,  and  of  their  otherwise  in- 
explicable  faith  in  doctrines,  not  only  absurd,  but  unsupported 
even  by  specious  evidence, 

2dly.  From  these  observations^  also,  it  is  evident^  that /aith  men/ 
be  a  virtuoiLSy  and  unbelief  a  sinful,  affection  of  the  mind. 

Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  good.  On  this,  as  their  basis, 
rest  the  character,  designs,  government,  and  glory,  of  the  Crea- 
tor ;  and  all  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  Intelligent  Uni- 
verse. But  the  only  way,  in  which  truth  can  be  useful  to  Intel- 
ligent creatures,  or  the  means  of  the  Divine  glory,  is  6y  being  be- 
lieved. Every  degree  of  happy  influence,  which  truth  has,  or 
can  have,  on  the  Intelligent  Kingdom,  is,  therefore,  derived  en- 
tirely from  faiih  ;  so  far  as  absolute  knowledge  is  not  attainable. 
On  faith,  then,  all  these  amazing  interests  wholly  rest.  That 
which  is  not  believed  cannot  be  obeyed.  The  influence  of  truth 
cannot  commence  in  our  minds,  until  our  faith  in  it  has  commenc- 
ed. Universal  unbelief,  therefore,  would  completely  destroy  the 
Divine  Kingdom,  and  the  general  happiness,  at  once.  Of  course, 
partial  unbelief;  the  unbelief  of  many,  a  few,  or  one;  aims  di- 
rectly at  the  same  destruction. 
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Since,  then,  feiith  is  a  voluntary  exercise  of  the  mind ;  it  fol- 
lows, that,  whenever  it  is  exercised  towards  moral  objects,  it  is 
virtuous ;  is  an  effort  of  the  mind,  directed  to  the  promotion  of 
this  immense  good,  which  I  have  specified.  To  the  degree,  in 
which  it  may  be  thus  virtuous,  no  limits  can  be  affixed :  but  it 
may  rise  to  such  a  height,  as  to  occupy  all  the  supposable  pow- 
ers of  any  Intelligent  creature. 

On  the  contrary,  Unbelief,  when  directed  towards  moral  ob- 
jects, being  always  voluntary,  is  always  sinful.  Its  efficacy,  as 
opposed  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Universe,  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Its  insolence  towards  the  Divine  cha- 
racter is  exhibited  in  the  strongest  terms  by  St.  John,  in  this  me- 
morable declaration ;  He,  that  believetk  not  Ood,  hath  made  him 
a  iiar*  What  a  reproach  is  this  to  the  Creator  ?  What  an  im- 
pious expression  of  contempt,  to  the  infinitely  blessed  Jeho- 
vah !  The  very  insult,  offered  to  him  by  the  old  Serpent,  in  his 
seduction  of  our  first  parents !  Them  this  unbelief  destroyed ; 
and,  from  that  melancholy  day,  it  has  been  the  great  instrument 
of  perdition  to  their  posterity.  Faith  is  the  only  medium  of  our 
access  to  God.  To  come  to  him  we  mutt  believe  that  he  is:  fcx 
without  such  belief  he  would  be  to  us  a  mere  nihility.  Atheism^ 
therefore,  cuts  a  man  off  firom  all  access  to  God ;  and  conse- 
quently firom  all  love,  and  all  obedience*  Were  the  Universt 
atheistical,  it  would  cease  from  all  moral  connection  with  its 
Creator.  Deismy  though  a  humbler  degree  of  the  same  spirit) 
produces  exactly  the  same  effects.  He,  UMt  helieveth  not  the  Son^ 
hoA  not  life  ;  but  the  wrath  tf  God  abideth  on  him.  Practical  un- 
belief  the  same  spirit  in  a  degree  still  inferior,  is,  however,  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  miserable  consequences.  A  mere  speculative 
belief  leaves  the  heart,  and  the  life,  as  it  found  them ;  opposed 
to  God,  and  the  objects  of  his  indignation.  The  Speculative  be- 
liever, therefore,  although  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  Deist  and 
two  beyond  the  Atheist,  is  still  disobedient  and  rebellious,  mth- 
out  hope^  and  vrithout  God  in  the  world. 

Vol.  H.  «0 
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-  ^^.  -     --  RcMun  iiu  98« 

Ifr  mj  test  di80<rarse,  I  attempted  to  show,  UuUfmik  mmd  unUif 
mre  vdhmiary  ea^mt it  ^  the  mmij  and  mny,  lAenj/ore,  i<  vjrfn- 
9U8  or  aimful;  and  to  refute  the  otfeeUom  mgemmt  iki$  Jbcliiwi. 
This  I  did,  widioat  critically  examining  His  Jfaiwre  ofjmikj  wUA 
I  purposely  reserved  for  a  separate  discussion*  T%u  is  evidenl- 
ly  the  next  object  of  inquiry*  I  sball>  therefore^  endeavoor,  in 
this  discourse,  to  explain  the  Fmih  rftke  Chtpetf  or  ike  AifAiy 
which  me  arejuit^od. 

I.  Firiihf  in  this  ionse^  respects  CMas  Us  otject. 

Abraham  heUtoed God^  andiivms  comniedto  hiae/sr  righieous- 
ness.  Gen.  xr.  6*  Rom.  iv«  8*  OaL  iii*  6.  James  iL  SS.  WiA- 
outfailh  it  is  impossible  to  please  Hhn  :  fsr  he  thai  eeautk  ia  Qed 
must  believe^  that  he  isj  and  that  he  is  the  remarder^  tfthesn  that  dili- 
gentfy  seek  him.  Heb«  zi.  6.  Believe  m  the  Lord  your  CM  ;  #•  shdl 
jfe  be  esteAlished.  2  Chron.  ii.  30.  Who  fty  Atm,  says  8t.  Peter  to  the 
Christians  to  whom  he  wrote,  do  b^ieoe  in  Qody  thai  raised  him 
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up  from  the  dead  and  gave  him  glory  ^  that  your  faith  and  hope 
might  be  in  Ood.  1  Pet.  !•  31 .  J%e  Jailer  rejoiced,  believing  in  Ood 
mth  all  his  house.  Acts  xvu  34*  3%al  ihey  who  have  believed  m 
God  might  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works.  Jesus  answering 
saith  unto  them.  Believe  in  Ood.  Mark  zi.  27«  He  that  believeth 
on  him  that  sent  me  hath  everlasting  Itfe,  John  v.  34«  ' 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  multiply  proofs  any  fiairther.  I  have 
made  these  numefoos  quotations,  to  show,  that,  in  the  common 
language  of  the  Scriptures,  Faith  in  God  is  commanded ;  is  the 
universal  characteristic  of  Christians ;  is  declared  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  Divine  approbation ;  is  counted  to  them  for  righteousness^ 
and  is  entitled  to  an  everlasting  reward. 

II.  TT^e  faith  of  the  Chspel  espeeialhf  respects  Christ  as  its  object. 
Ye  believe  in  Godj  says  our  Saviour  to  his  Apostles,  believe  also 

in  me.  John  xiv.  1.  ffye  believe  not  that  lam  he j  ye  shall  die  m 
your  sins.  John  viii.  24.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hathever- 
lasting  life :  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemtud  already.  John 
iii.  36.  John  iii.  1 8.  and  John  vi.  40.  But  to  him  that  worketh  not^ 
b%U  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly  ^  his  faith  is  count' 
edfor  righteousness.  Rom.  iv.  6.  In  these  passages  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  to  all  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  it  is  in- 
dispensable, that  their  fieiith  respect  Christ  as  its  especid  object ; 
that,  wherever  this  is  the  feet,  they  are  assured  of  evierlasting 
life;  and  wherever  it  is  not,  they  will  not  se^  life;  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  onlhem* 

III.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  reopects  Christ,  particularly,  as  the 
Son  of  God. 

He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  Itfe.  John  vL  40»  John  iii. 
X.  And  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life»  Whoso- 
ever denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  fhtker»  I  John  ii.  33. 
He  that  believeth  not  is  condeamed  already ^  becemse  he  believeth 
not  on  the  nanu  of  the  only  begottes^  Son  of  God.  John  iii*  36* 

IV.  Tike  Ikith  4/ the  Gospel  respects  Christ  as  its  olge^,  m  all 
his  efices,  but  eepedeUly  in  his  priostly  f^jjice. 

Asm  prophet^  or  the  preacher  </the  Gospel. 

Then  said  Jeeus  to  those  Jews  who  believed  on  HaUf  If  ye  con- 
tinue  in  my  word,  ye  are  my  disciples  indeed.  And  ye  shall  know 
the  truth  ;  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.     He  that  receiveth 
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not  my  words  hath  one  that  judgtth  him.  John  xii.  48.  T%e  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,  thetf  art  spirit,  and  they  are  life.  John  tI. 
63.  T%at  they  might  all  he  damned^  who  believed  not  the  trvik. 
S  Thess.  ii.  IS.  The  Chspetis  the  power  of  God  unto  salvatimu 
Rom.  i.  16.  In  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  Gos- 
pel.  1  Cor.  iv.  15. 

^s  a  Priest. 

Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  m 
his  blood.  Rom.  iii.  35.  My  blood  is  drink  indeed.  John  vi.  6o. 
Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinkeih  my  bloody  hath  eternal  lift. 
John  vi.  64.  Sec  also  53,  56,  and  57.  So  many  of  us^  as  mri 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death.  Rom.  vi.3. 
Generally,  all  those  passages,  which  speak  of  mankind  as  justified, 
and  saved,  by  the  blood  and  by  the  death  of  Christ,  indicate,  in  an 
unequivocal  manner,  that  our  faith  especially  respects  this  as  its 
object ;  because  his  death  is  especfally  the  means  of  our  sah'ation; 
since  by  this  he  became  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

As  a  King. 

Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  ih&u  shalthe  saved,  thou  and 
ihy  hovsc.  Acts  xvi.  31.  Ko  man  can  say^  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord^ 
hut  by  the  Holy  Ghosts  1  Cor.  xii.  3.  And  they  stoned  Stephen, 
invocatingy  and  saying ,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit ;  and  he  crid 
with  a  loud  rotce.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge,  Acts 
vii.  59,  60.  For  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed ;  atul  amper* 
iiuadcd,  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto 
Una  against  that  day.  In  all  these  instances  the  Faith,  referred 
to,  is  evidently  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  Lord^  or  King^  in  Zion. 
The  two  last  passages  exhibit  very  strong  examples  of  faith  in 
Christ,  as  the  sovereign  disposer  of  all  things.  To  deny  the 
Lord,  who  bought  us,  St.  Peter  declares  to  be  the  means  of  brin^- 
f'ng  upon  wirselves  swift  destruction,  2  Pet.  ii.  1  • 

V.  The  Faith  of  the  Gospel  is  an  affection  of  the  heart. 
With  the  heart,  says  Si.  Paul,  man  believeth  unto  righteousness. 
Rom.  X.  19.  This  passage  would  be  more  literally  translated. 
With  the  heart  faith  exists  unto  righteousness^  that  is,  the  faith 
which  is  accounted  to  man  for  righteousness^  or  which  is  produc- 
f ive  of  righteousness  in  the  life,  hath  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  and 
ihe  heart  in  this  exercise  co-operates  with  the  understanding.     In 
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the  former  of  these  senses,  the  iaith  itself  is  called,  Rom.  iv.  13, 
iht  righteousness  offaUh;  the  feith  itself  being  a  righteous  orvir* 
tuous  exercise.  For  iht  promise^  thai  he  should  be  heir  of  the 
worlds  was  tiol  to  Mraham^  or  to  his  seed,  through  /a»,  but  through 
the  righteousness  of  faith.  Rom.  iv.  13.  ^  thou  betievest  tsith 
all  thine  heart,  said  PAi7fjp  to  the  Eiunuchy  thou  maj/est  be  baptiz^ 
ed.  Acts  viii.  37.  The  faith  of  the  heart,  therefore,  was  indis< 
pensable  to  the  Eunuch,  as  the  proper  subject  of  baptism. 

VI.  The  Faith  of  the  Gospel  is  thefaiih  of  Abraham. 

Both  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  have  taught  this  doctrine  so  clear- 
ly, and  so  abundantly,  that  1  suppose  no  proof  of  this  truth  will 
be  demanded.  I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  by  St.  Paul 
the  believing  OenHles  are  said  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham  ;  and  to  be  the  seedy  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham  ; 
and  that  on  this  account  Abraham  is  called  the  Father  of  all  them 
that  believe,  in  reference  to  the  promise,  that  he  should  be  the  fa- 
ther of  many  nations.  Rom.  iv.  11,  13,  16. 

Having  established,  as  I  hope,  these  several  points  by  clear, 
unequivocal  scriptural  decisions ;  I  proceed  to  the  main  object 
of  this  discourse,  to  which  all  that  has  been  said  will  be  found  to 
be  intimately  related,  and  highly  important,  by  every  person 
who  wishes  to  understand  this  supremely  interesting  subject; 
viz.  the  nature  of  that  exercise^  which  thus  respects  God  as  its  ob- 
ject ;  which  peculiarly  respects  Christ  as  its  object ;  which  is  an 
affection  of  the  heart ;  and  which  is  of  the  very  same  nature 
with  that  fiaith,  which  was  counted  to  Abraham  for  righteousness. 
I  assert,  then, 

VII.  That  the  Faith  of  the  Gospel  is  that  emotion  of  the  mind, 
which  is  called  trusty  or  Confidence,  exercise^  towards  the  moral 
character  of  God y  and  particularly  of  the  Saviour.  ''> 

All  those  of  my  audience,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  read 
theological  writings,  must  know,  that  few  moral  subjects  have 
been  so  much  debated,  as  Faith.  The  controversy,  concerning 
it,  began  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  has  continued  to  the 
present  time.  Many  writers  have  undoubtedly  adopted  views 
concerning  this  subject,  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  Scrip- 
tures. Many  others,  who  have  been  sufficiently  orthodox,  have 
yet  appeared  to  me  to  leave  the  subject  less  clear,  and  distinct. 
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niilito aik  the  OTilnri  a IbwijiMiliiiirt  lem ;  Ui» 

lAieb  wMtf,  fe^tWr  vJM^ptatelily  nwiomNwmi  JMuJliw, 

wd  pbM  cbft  wkiie  «irt9iet  fa  •  ttdm  diilittet^^^ 

kM^bencomiibted  milikmmam*9tkm  Mi^\<mUAiMm9iJk 
i— UiwHiiigt  >p<riMyt,  f  the  wnM't' ftelM»'pttpoi% 
)f«c  diMmcteoliiiy  iWieliiin/  ml  'iiiiwiiri  W'fiMt* 
aInldeM  wddiMiMt m» -of .iritk» vUah i^tAtdhi^'Mho^-s 

inwy^vM  yflC  .oncM09'MnMtel^iMa*ttMMMMSlMj*'  *<  I 
whliart  fa-a—  and— my  jftrnWaet  m  >  >  •.^•ci^  r' v  ^  r**  <....;•'.-> 

It  will  not,  I  ioppooo^bo  doobtoA,  ikmJtnm^tltwal fUUn  mhm 

ovor  it  te  objoct,  ummtt  muMmi$  mn  wm§hMMMnitmi^ii0wllbid. 
TUi  MogodBtaod,  ftpraoMd  tOsilMr^«dnl4liii  os«w»»*e 
Cnaihigme,  inoBtioiioAdbof»,  'by  dio  ftllo(irio|  Ofg—oafc  ■    - 

Thb  positioii  I  shall  illustrate  fimn  two  passages  of  Scnptors. 
The  first  is  Heb.  zi.  a.  By  Faiik  Ah  rulmm ,  ■*€»  kt  m»  ealUi  Is 
jpo  €ut  jnlo  aplaetf  wiichkeihmddi^errteehef^rmmmkeriim^eef 
•keyed ;  mud  he  went  joui^  w4  knommg  wMiktr  he  wsnl.  la  this 
passage  of  Scripture  it  is  dedarad,  that  Abraham  Was  called  to 
go  into  a  distant  land ;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  this  cill,  As  emii 
mUfnei  ktummg  whiiher  he  weni*  It  is  tether  declared,  that 
he  werU  hjf  fmUh}  ))iat  is,  the  &ith,  so  often  mentioned  in  this 
chapter.  That  this  was  Eyangelical  or  justifying  fiuth-is  csr* 
tain ;  because  at  the  close  of  the  preeeding  chapter,  it  is  men- 
tioned as  the  faith  by  which  the  just  shall  live,  (see  verse  98 ;)  be- 
cause it  is  styled  the  &ith, oAAotil  wUdk  UieimfoeeiUe  i^plmet 
Oedf  the  ftdth,  with  which  Abrmham  oflfered  up  Isaac* ;  with 
which  Meies  eit$emed  the  ufiroach  ef  Cknei  grnUer  rickee  tktm 
^ke  trtaeures  in  Egypt }  with  which  believers  are  said  to  deeire  u 

<•  8m  James  u.tl-« 
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i€iUr  eamUry^Aai  it,  m%  Atncn^  ;  and  oo  acoomil  ifmhich  Ch4 
u.not  nthmtud  ioi€  €tdltiUuw  CM;  and  to  reward  which  he  is 
said  to  hskY^fr^^idforilum  a  cUjf  ;  or  in  oCh«r  words  heaven^*. 
The  frith,  then,  with  which  ^AtwAom  weni  out  tothe  land  of  Ca- 
naan, was  the  frith  <tf  the  OospeL 

Tlie  whole  of  the  chapter  is  emptoyed  in  unfolding  the  nature 
of  this  Virtue.  The  manner,  in  whkh  this  is  done,  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  be  found,  upon  a  thoiouj^  examination^  to  be  singur 
larly  wise  and  happy.  Faith  is  here  described  1^  its  (^ec<t»  and 
by  effects,  which  ii  has  adaally  produced^  Time  are  chosen 
with  great  felicity  and  successi*  The  persons  selected  are 
persons,  who  lived  long  before  the  i^pearance  of  Christ,  Of 
Goune  they  knew  v&tj  little  concerning  this  glorious  person, 
in  the  stiiot  sense  of  the  term,  kiummg.  Their  frith  was*  there* 
fore,  not  at  all  confused,  and  obacuied,  by  any  reai»  or  appre** 
handed,  mixture  of  knowledge*  It  existed  simply,  and  by  itself; 
and  ibr  that  reason  is  seen  apart  from  all  other  objects.  In  each 
of  these  persons  it  is  seen  in  a  new  situation  $  and  therefore,  in 
some  respects,  in  a  new  light.  It  appears  in  strong  and  efica- 
cious  exercise )  and  is  therefore  seen  indubitably.  It  is  exhibit* 
ed  as  producing  obedience  in  very  many  forms ;  and  is  thus  ex- 
hibit^ as  the  source  of  obedience  in  every  form*  It  is  seen  in 
many  situations,  and  those  highly  interesting  and  difficult ;  and 
is  tlnrefore  proved  to  be  capable  of  producing  obedience  in  every 
attnation,  and  of  enabling  us  to  overcome  every  difficulty.  In  a 
word,  it  is  hoe  proved  beyond  debate,  that  frith  is,  in  all  iib* 
stances,  ike  eiclsry,  wkkk  avtremntih  ike  marUL 

The  frith  of  jftmAam,  exercised  on  this  occasion,  was,  then,  the 
frith  ttf  the  iSospel*  To  undtfstand  its  nature,  as  exhibited  in 
this  passage,  it  will  be  usefol  to  consider  the  whole  situation  and 
conduct  of  jftroAam,  at  the  time  specified. 

Vfbttk  Jtbrakam  was  called  to  go  out  of  his  own  land,  he  knew 
not  whither  he  was  going ;  to  what  country,  or  to  what  kind  of 
residence.  He  knew  not  whether  the  people  would  prove  fUeods 
or  enemies,  kind  or  cruel,  comfortable  or  uncomfortable,  neigh- 
bours to  him :  nor  whether  his  own  situation,  and  that  of  his  fr» 
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mily  would  be  happy  or  unhappy.  Wholly  uninfluenced  by  these 
considerations,  and  all  others,  by  which  men  are  usually  goven- 
ed  in  their  enterprises,  he  still  adventured  upon  an  undertaking, 
in  which  his  own  temporal  interests  and  those  of  his  fiatmily,  were 
finally  embarked.  Why  did  he  thus  adventure  ?  The  only  an- 
swer to  this  question  is,  he  was  induced  to  go  by  a  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  person  who  called  him.  This  regard  was  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  It  was  not  reverence,  love,  nor  admiration. 
Neither  of  these  is  assigned  by  the  Apostle  as  the  cause  of  his 
conduct.  They  might,  they  undoubtedly  did,  exist  in  his  mind; 
but  they  did  not  govern  his  determination. 

The  emotion,  by  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  home, 
was  confidenctm  God  summoned  him  to  this  hasardous  and  im- 
portant expedition;  and  he  readily  obeyed  the  summons.  The 
true  and  only  reason  was,  he  confided  entirely  in  the  characta 
and  directions  of  God.  God,  in  his  view,  was  a  being  of  such  a 
character,  that  it  was  safe,  and  in  all  respects  desirable,  for  Mr^ 
ham  to  trust  himself  implicitly  to  his  guidance.  Such  were  his 
views  of  this  glorious  Being,  that  to  commit  himself,  and  all  his 
concerns,  to  the  direction  of  God  was,  in  his  estimation,  the  best 
thing  in  his  power;  best  for  him,  and  best  for  his  family.  He 
considered  God  as  knowing  better  than  he  knew,  and  as  choos- 
ing better  than  he  could  choose  for  himself.  At  the  same  time 
he  ex|)erienced  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  yielding  himself  to  the 
direction  of  God.  The  Divine  character  was,  to  bis  eye,  beau- 
tiful, glorious,  and  lovely ;  and  the  emotion  of  confiding  in  it  was 
delightful.  Sweet  in  itself,  it  was  approved  by  his  conscience, 
approved  by  his  Creator,  and  on  both  accounts  doubly  delightful. 

The  prime  object  of  this  confidence  was  the  moral  character 
of  God ;  his  goodness,  mercy,  faithfulness,  and  truth.  Unpos- 
sessed of  these  attributes,  he  could  never  be  trusted  by  us.  His 
knowledge  and  power  would,  in  this  case,  be  merely  objects  of 
terror,  and  foundations  of  that  dreadful  suspense,  which  is  finish- 
ed misery.  The  confidence  of  Abraham^  therefore,  was,  evident- 
ly, confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God. 

ll  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  Person,  to  whom  Mra- 
hani^s  confidence  was  immediately  directed,  was  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.     J^o  man  hath  seen  God  the  Father  at  any  lime.     The 
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person  appearing  under  the  name  of  God  to  the  Patriarchs, 
was  the  JLord  Jesus  Christ.  Thi^  is  decisively  provxnl  in  many 
ways ;  and,  particularly,  by  the  direct  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  1 
C(nr.  z.  9,  Jftitker  Ut  ui  tempt  Ckristj  as  some  of  them  also  tempt- 
«J,  and  were  destroyed  of  serpents.  The  passage,  here  referred 
to,  and  the  only  one  in  which  this  event  is  recorded  by  Mosesy  is. 
Numb.  zzi.  5,  6  :  And  the  people  spake  against  God,  and  against 
Moses  ;  Wherefore  have  ye  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt^  to  die  in 
the  wilderness  ?  for  there  is  no  bread,  neither  is  there  any  water  ; 
and  our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread*  And  Jehovah  sent  fiery 
serpents  among  the  people  and  they  bit  the  people^  and  much  pea- 
pie  of  Israel  died.  The  God,  the  Jehovah,  here  mentioned,  is 
unequivocally  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  be  Christ:  and  that  it 
was  the  same  God,  who  destroyed  the  Israelites  on  this  occasion, 
that  appeared  throughout  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Patriarchs 
and  their  descendents,  will  not  be  questioned.  Christ,  therefore, 
was  the  immediate  object  of  confidence  to  Abraham. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  exhibit  this  subject  with  greater  clear- 
ness by  a  familiar  example.  A  parent  sets  out  upon  a  journey, 
and  takes  with  him  one  of  his  little  children,  always  accustomed 
to  receive  benefits  from  his  parental  tenderness.  The  child 
plainly  knows  nothing  of  the  destined  journey ;  of  the  placed  to 
which  he  is  going ;  of  the  people,  whom  he  will  find ;  the  en- 
tertainment,  which  he  will  receive ;  the  sufieringe,  which  he 
must  undergo ;  or  the  pleasures,  which  he  may  enjoy.  Yet  the 
child  goes  willingly^  and  with  delight.  Why  ?  not  because  he 
is  ignorant ;  for  ignorance  by  itself  is  a  source  to  him  of  nothing 
but  doubt  and  fear.  Were  a  stranger  to  propose  to  him  the 
same  journey,  in  the  same  terms,  he  would  decline  it  at  once ; 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  upon  it  without  compulsion. 
Yet  his  ignorance,  here,  would  be  at  least  equally  great.  He  is 
wholly  governed,  as  a  rational  being  ought  to  be,  by  rational 
considerations*  Confidence  in  his  parent,  whom  he  knows  by 
experience  to  be  only  a  benefactor  to  him,  and  in  whose  aficc- 
tion  and  tenderness  he  has  always  found  safety  and  pleasure,  is 
the  sole  ground  of  bis  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  proposed  jour- 
ney, and  of  all  his  subsequent  conduct.  In  his  parentis  company 
he  feels  delighted  :  in  his  care,  safe.     Separated  from  him,  he  is 
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at  once  ahniMd,  taxkNis,  and  niseMMe.  If  oddng  ct&  «rily 
restore  him  to  peace,  or  comfert,  or  iMipe,  bat  Ae  iMam  af.hii 
parent.  In  his  owa  obedieace,  and  ifiKal  aibetioa»  a«l  in  Ui  Jh 
tiler's  approbation  and  tendeness)  care  and  gatdaace,  he  Jadi 
silfficient  enjoTOient,  and  feels  satisfied  and  secve.  Ha  looks  far 
no  other  motive,  tnan  Ins  fether^s  choicei  aasl  Us  •9wb  ■  oobA" 
dence.  The  way,  which  Us  fether  points  oat,  aidKiagh  peiAcl- 
ly  nnknown  to  hiai,  the  entertainment  which  he  pBwvideB$  die 
phtces  at  which  he  chooses  to  stqp^  and  die  measorea,  anhresaalf , 
which  he  is  pleased  to  take,  are,  ia  the  riew  of  the  ddld»  aB  pio> 
per,  righ^  and  good.  For  his  parent^  pieasoiBt  and  fer  that 
only,  he  inqnhes ;  and  to  this  single  etgect  are  aoaiaad^  ail 
hb  views,  mad  all  his  aflbctions* 

TTn  rfinmrinrintir  in  hj  rnrnmnn  snisfi  fstrnimint  laiassailabh^ 
or  more  asefiil,  m  little  children,  more  sailed  to  iheir.  limaai 
stances,  their  wisnts,  and  their  chaiacter,  than  irmftienoai  Hsr 
is  any  parent  ever  better  pleased  with  his  own  litda  childwa, 
than  iriiMi  they  exhibit  this  characeeristic.  The  piaasnts  af  re- 
ceiving it,  and  dmtof  exercising  it,  are  sdistaaliaHy  Ao 

In  adolt  yeaia,  men  of  every  description  rsciprocate  die 
pleasure  in  mutual  confidence,  whenever  it  is  exocised.  Friendi, 
husbands  and  wives,  rulers  and  subjects,  demand,  experience, 
and  enjoy,  this  affection  in  a  manner,  generally  correspondiag 
with  that  I  have  described. 

The  aecond  pasBagtj  from  which  I  propose  to  show,  that  this 
confidence  was  the  faith  of  Ahrahamj  is  Rom.  iv.  90— 9S,  tk 
staggered  not  at  the  prmnise  of  God  through  unbeUrf^  hH  wmu 
iirong  infaiih,  giving  glory  to  Oodj  and  being  ftdfypemmdedj  that 
what  he  hadpromited  he  vooi  able  aUo  toperform;  and  tkoreforeit 
was  imputed  to  him  for  righteoutneea^  The  faith  of  Abraham, 
here  described,  in  which  he  was  strongs  gtvm^  g^^  to  Ooi. 
and  which  wae  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,  waa  faith  in  the 
promise  of  God  concerning  the  future  birth  of  Isaac,  through 
whom  he  was  to  become  the  progenitor  of  Christ,  and  the  fiaither 
of  many  nations,  especially  of  believers  of  all  ages.  This  fieiitb 
was  built  on  the  moral  character  of  the  promiser.  But  feith  in 
a  promise,  when  it  is  directed  to  the  disposition  of  the  promiser^ 
as  is  plainly  the  case  here,  because  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
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must  depend  entirely  on  this  disposition^  is  the  very  confidence, 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

2dly.  This  ii  ihefmth  of  the  Old  TesianunU 

Though  he  shjf  me,  yei  will  I  trust  in  Ann,  says  Job,  chap- 
ter xiii.   16« 

/  will  trust  in  the  mercy  ofOodfor  ever  and  ever.  Psahn  lii.  8. 

/  will  trust  in  the  covert  of  th^  wings.  Psahn  lxi«  4. 

T%e  righteous  shall  be  glad  in  the  Lordy  and  shall  trust  in  him* 
Psalm  hdv.  10. 

TTuy  that  trust  in  the  Lordshall  be  as  Mount  Zian^  which  can' 
not  be  removed,  but  abidethfor  ever*  Psahn  czxT.  1. 

Who  is  among  you  that  feareth  the  Lord?  let  him  trust  in  the 
nasne  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  Ood.  Isaiah  1.  10. 

Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his 
arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord.  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord^  aud  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.  Jer. 
zvii.  5,  6. 

No  person,  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  can,  I  think,  hesi- 
tate to  admit,  that  the  exercise  of  mind,  mentioned  in  these  pas- 
sages under  the  name  Trust,  is  the  same  with  that,  which  in  the  New 
Testament  is  called  feith.  It  is  the  character  of  the  same  per- 
sons ;  viz.  the  righteous ;  and  their  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  cha- 
racter. The  importance,  and  the  obligations  assigned  to  it,  are  the 
same  ;  and  the  blessings  promiscfd  to  it  are  the  same.  All,  who 
possess  and  exercise  it,  are  pronounced  blessed ;  and  all  who  do 
not  possess  it,  are  declared  cursed. 

In  the  Verse,  following  that  last  quoted  from  Jeremiah,  the  pe- 
culiar blessings  of  faith,  are  declared  to  be  the  blessings  of  the 
man,  who  trusteth  in  the  Lord.  For  he  shall  be  sua  tree,  planted 
by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the  River,  and 
shall  not  see  when  heat  cometh  ;  but  her  leqf  shall  be  green  ;  and 
shall  not  be  careful,  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease 
from  yielding  fruit.  The  peculiar  character,  as  well  as  pecu- 
liar blessing,  of  foith  is,  that  he,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  shall 
abound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Such,  precisely,  is  the  glorious  blessing,  here  annexed  to  him, 
who  trusteth  in  the  Lord ;  a  blessing,  which  is  evidently  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings :  for  our  Saviour  informs  us,  that  it  is 
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tfiort  UeiMed  U  fiM,  lAcii  lo  rtemt ;  lo  oommnnicate  good,'  Am 
to  gain  it  at  the  liaiidi  of  others:  a  declaration,  wUdi  SL  FmI 
appears  to  make  the  sobi  of  all,  that  Christ  taught  ooncenuif 
this  interestiiig  salject 

3dly.  li  if,  /  ^fprektnd,  ike  Aalfc  of  the  Jfm  TetftoMaf  absi 

In  varioos  phoea,  in  the  New  Testament,  tUs  exercise  of  the 
mind  is  directly  called  by  the  names  inut  and  con/Meiice. 

/a  km^namu  ihmll  tkeCteniiUs  truii $  quoted  from  IsaiahdiL 4, 
where  it  is  rendered,  ik$  blu  »hM  wmifttr  Ait  lens  ;  in  Matlhnw 
xii.  91,  and  Rom.  zr.  1%.  Thatthe  word  trust,  naed  here,* de- 
notes the  &ith  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  name  of  CShrist,  wiH  not  he 
i}aestioned. 

Ephesians  L  13»  A.  Pmd  says,  that  we,  that  is,  himself  and  his 
feUow-cbristians,  t AetiU  be  Is  tke  pram  tf  Mt  ghry^  wJha  /M 
iruiUd  m  Ckri$L 

*  1  Tim.  i?.  10,  Mhr  therefore  me  koth  lahour  emia%^er  fe> 
promck^  bBcante  we  trust  m  the  living  Chd^  who  ie  tke  Saviem  ef 
all  flsen,  especially  rfthoee  tkat  believe. 

%  Tim.  i.  19,  Ar  I  kmem  wkem  I  kaoe  beUeveeL-  The  word 
WMn#rfuMi  is,  by  the  tianslators,  rendered  trwted^  in  the  raaigm. 
It  is  rendered,  also,  in  the  same  manner  by  Cruden^  and,  I  think, 
correctly. 

Heb.  iii.  14  j  If  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  stead- 
fait  unto  the  end:  that  is,  our  faith  already  begun* 

Heb.  xi.  1,  Faith  is  the  confidence  of  things  hoped  for.  This 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  general  definition.  The  word 
intfrfuw,  of  which  one  of  the  meanings  is  trusty  ought,  I  think,  to 
be  exlensively  rendered  by  this  English  term,  in  order  to  ex- 
press the  true  sense  of  the  original.  The  same  thing  may  also 
be  observed  concerning  its  derivatives. 

But  the  proof,  which  I  especially  mean  to  allege,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  contained  in  the  following  things. 

1.  7%e  faith  of  Abraham  is  the  faith  of  the  Jfew  Testament ; 
and  this  has,  Ifiatter  myself  been  already  proved  to  be  the  confi' 
dence  above  mentioned, 

2.  In  that  extensive  account  of  faith,  which  is  given  us  in 
the  xi.  Chapter  of  Hebrews^  we  are  taught,  that  the  faith,  exer- 
cised by  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  same  with  the 
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faith  of  the  Gospel ;  and  this  is  not  only  generally  called  JVutt 
in  the  Old  Testament  itself ;  but,  as  has  been  already  proved  in 
several  instances,  and,  were  there  time  or  necessity,  might  be 
proved  in  all,  is  nu  other  than  the  confidence  which  I  have  spe- 
cified. All  these  persons  confided  in  the  promises  of  God,  and 
in  the  moral  character  of  him  by  whom  they  were  given. 

4thly«  7%e  nature  of  the  casej  and  the  siiuatitm  of  the  peniteni, 
when  he  exercises  faith  in  Christy  clearly  evince  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine. 

The  sinner  is  condemned,  and  ruined.  By  the  Law  of  God 
all  hope  of  his  recovery  and  salvation  is  jMrecluded.  Left  to 
himself,  therefore,  in  his  present  situation,  he  cannot *be  saved. 
While  he  is  in  this  miserable  condition,  Christ  declares,  that  he 
is  able,  willing,  and  faithfiil,  to  save  him  ;  and  that,  to  this  end, 
the  sinner  must,  indispensably,  surrender  himself  into  his  hands, 
or  give  himself  up  to  him ;  and  consent  to  be  saved  by  him' 
in  his  OHH  way.  Now  what  can  induce  the  sinner,  in  a  case  of 
this  infinite  magnitude,  thus  to  give  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Christ  ?  Nothing  but  an  entire  confidence  in  his  cliaracter,  as 
thus  able,  willing,  and  faithful  to  save.  But  how  shall  the  sin- 
ner know  this  ?  Or  if  he  cannot  know  it,  how  shall  he  be  per- 
suaded of  it  ?  Know  it,  in  the  proper  sense  of  knowledge,  he 
cannot ;  for  it  is  plainly  not  an  object  of  science.  The  word  of 
Christ  is  the  only  ultimate  evidence,  by  which  he  must  be  go- 
verned ;  and  this  word  depends,  for  all  its  veracity  and  convinc- 
ing influence,  on  the  moral  character  of  Christ ;  on  his  goodness, 
feithfulness,  and  truth.  Whenever  the  sinner,  therefore,  gives 
himself  to  Christ,  according  to  his  proposal,  and  in  obedience  to 
his  commands,  he  does- it,  merely,  because  he  places  an  entire 
confidence  in  his  moral  character,  and  in  the  declarations  which 
he  has  made.  In  these  he  confides,  because  they  are  the  decla- 
rations of  just  such  a  person,  possessing  just  such  a  moral  cha- 
racter.    On  this  he  trusts  himself,  his  soul,  his  eternal  well-being. 

If  he  trusts  in  the  instructions,  precepts,  and  ordinances  of 
Christ ;  (for  our  faith  is  not  unfrcquently  said  to  be  exercised  to- 
wards these  ;)  it  is  only  because  they  are  the  instructions,  pre- 
<!epts,  and  ordinances  of  such  a  person.     Some  of  them,  indeed, 
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Ite  nty  dbcem  to  be  true  wd  righti  in  thiOMelTet ;  but  fcr  tke 
tntk  of  othen,  Mid  Um  wisdom  and  safisty  of  dbeyiiig  tbemd!, 
he  reliei»  and  bmisC  rely,  only  on  Civitt's  character  aa  their  an* 
thorw  If  he  believes  in  the  righteonsness  irf  Christ,  and  the  ac- 
t^itabieness  of  it  to  God,  as  the  foondatioo  of  pardon  and  pesos 
to  sbners  \  he  beUeves,  or  trusts,  in  it,  only  because  it  is  the 
rigMeoosness  of  just  snch  a  person. 

The  sane  things  are  tme  of  his  fiiith  in  the  invitations,  pro- 
mises, resorrection,  ascension,  ezaltalioo,  government,  inlerces* 
sion,  presence,  protection,  and  universal  blessings,  of  the  Re- 
deemer. The  fhith  of  the  Christian  is  exercised .  tosvards  aD 
theee  things*  Bat  all  of  them,  separated  fiom  his  oMial  ehaiac- 
ter,  are  nothing  to  the  believer. 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  I  think,  swflfciently  evident, 
that  die  frith  of  the  Gospel,  whatever  may  be  its  immediate  oIh 
ject,  is  no  other  than  confidence  in  the  inoral  character  of  God| 
especially  of  the  Redeemer. 

If  lamasked,  <^  What  is  Confidence  in  moral  character  P'  Ian- 
swer,  look  into  your  own  bosoms  $  and  examine  what  is  Ihateii* 
ercise  of  mind,  in  which  you  trust  a  man  tot  the  sake  of  what  hi 
is  :  a  parent,  for  example,  or  a  friend.  In  this  exercise  you  will 
find  a  strong  illustration  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

Cmfidencej  or- trust j  is  a  complex  emotion  of  the  mind;  and  in- 
volves good-will  to  its  object.  We  cannot  thus  confide  in  anj 
person,  whom  we  do  not  love. 

It  involves  also,  Complacencji  m  the  object ;  or  approbation  of 
bis  character.  We  cannot  thus  trust  any  person,  whom  we  do 
not  esteem. 

It  involves  a  ConvictioHy  that  the  attrib%Ues,  which  amaken  our 
cof^enccy  really  exist  in  the  person^  whom  we  trust. 

It  involves  a  Persuasion^  that^  in  the  case,  and  on  the  terms, 
proposed,  the  person,  in  whom  we  confide  ^  is  ready  to  be/rimd  us. 
Until  this  is  admitted  by  us,  there  will  be  nothing,  about  which 
our  confidence  can  be  exercised. 

It  involves  a  sincere  delight,  in  every  exercise  qfii.  No  emo- 
tion yields  higher  enjoyment  than  confidence. 

It  involves  a  cheerful  devotion  to  the  interests,  and  pleasure,  of 
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the  oiject  trusted  f  a  diepositum  to  promote  those  interests^  and  to 
cot^orm  to  that  pleasure.  Towards  a  superior,  it  is  thus  the 
foundation  of  constant  and  ready  obedience. 

Generally,  it  is  the  trm  andsupretne  attachment  of  a  creature  io 
kis  Creator^  in  which  he  surrenders  himself  entirely  into  his 
hands,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  be  made 
the  instrument  of  his  glory. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  This  account  of  Evangelical  faith,  if  admitted^  puts  an  end 
to  aM  disputes  concerning  the  qtiestionj  Whether  Faith  is  a  moral 
virtue. 

Sot  long  as  the  nature  of  &ith  is  unsettled,  every  question,  de- 
pending on  it,  must  be  unsettled  also.  If  we  do  not  determine 
what  the  iaith  of  the  Gospel  is,  we  are  ill  prepared  to  decide 
whether  it  is  of  a  moral  nature,  or  not.  If  the  frith  of  the  Gos- 
pel be  a  mere,  speculative  assent  to  probable  evidence^  although  we 
may  indeed  be  virtuous  in  the  disposition,  with  which  we  at 
times  exercise  it,  as  was,  I  trust,  proved  in  the  preceding  dis« 
course ;  yet,  clearly,  it  is  not  necessarily  virtuous ;  nor,  if  the 
mind  stop  here,  can  it  be  virtuous  at  all.  In  mere  speculative 
belief  existing  by  itself;  that  is,  in  merely  yielding  bur  assent 
Io  probable  evidence ;  we  are,  as  I  observed,  in  the  same  dis- 
course, entirely  passive,  and  in  no  sense  virtuous.  But  if  faith 
is  confidence  in  God,  of  the  nature  here  exhibited,  it  is  beyond 
dispute  virtue ;  virtue  of  pre-eminent  importance,  and  capable 
of  existing  in  every  possible  degree.  So  far  as  I  know.  Confi- 
dence, in  this  sense,  has  ever  been  esteemed  voluntary,  and  ac- 
knowledged, therefore,  to  be  of  a  moral  nature.  Plainly  this  is 
its  true  character.  Accordingly,  it  is  approved,  loved,  and  com- 
mended, by  all  mankind  ;  and  undoubtedly  merits  all  the  enco- 
miums, given  to  it,  both  in  profane  writings  and  in  Revelation. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons,  why  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  mere  speculative  belief,  is  probably  this : 
speculative  belief  is  the  things  intended  by  the  term  faith  in  its  ori- 
ginal sense.  It  is  not  very  unnatural,  therefore,  when  we  begin 
to  read  the  Scriptures,  to  consider  this  as  the  meaning  of  the 
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word  in  these  writings ;  nor  is  it  very  unnatural  for  men  of  a  san- 
guine cast,  men  who  have  a  system  to  defend,  or  men  who  change 
their  opinions  with  reluctance,  to  retain  an  interpretation  whick 
they  have  once  imbibed.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder,  thtf 
this  opinion  has  been  extensively  spread,  or  pertinaciously  re- 
tained. 

But  the  Scriptures  give  no  countenance  to  this  doctrine. 
With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness^  is  the  sum  of  their 
instructions  concerning  this  subject.  He,  who  can  believe,  that 
a  speculative  assent  to  probable  evidence,  such  as  that  which  we 
yield  to  ordinary  historical  testimony,  produced  the  effects,  as- 
cribed to  faith  in  the  1 1th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
can  certainly  believe  any  thing. 

2dly.  TTiis  doctrine  explains  to  us  the  Mannerj  in  which  fmikv 
spoken  of  in  the  Scr^tures. 

Particularly,  we  see  abundant  reasons,  why  it  is  spoken  of 
as  a  Virtue  ;  and  is  accordingly  conunanded  in  many  forms,  oo 
many  occasions,  and  to  all  persons  ;  and  why  it  is  promised  a 
glorious  and  endless  reward.  At  the  same  time,  we  have,  ex- 
plained to  us  in  the  same  satisfactory  manner,  the  various  scrip- 
tural accounts  of  its  opposites,  Distrust^  or  Unbelief ;  and  tbfi 
reasons  why  it  is  pronounced  to  be  sinful,  is  every  where  forbid- 
den, and  is  threatened  with  endless  punishment.  This  exhibi- 
tion of  faith,  also,  explains  to  us,  in  the  most  satisfactory  maD- 
ner,  why  faith  is  strongly  and  universally  commended  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  why  unbelief  is  reprobated  in  a  similar  manner;  why 
saints  arc  called  believers  and  faithful ;  these  names  being  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  the  names  holy  and  virtuous ;  and  why 
unbelievers  and  infidels  arc  terms  used  in  the  Scriptures,  as  equi- 
valent to  sinful,  wicked,  and  ungodly.  We  learn,  further,  why 
faith,  directed  to  the  Word,  Ordinances,  and  Providence,  of  God; 
to  the  Example,  Atonement,  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Exaltation, 
of  Christ ;  or  directly  to  the  Character  of  God  and  the  Redeemer, 
is  considered,  in  the  Scriptures,  as  substantially  of  the  same  na- 
ture and  as  the  same  -thing:  the  faith,  exercised,  being  always 
the  same  moral  act,  springing  from  the  same  spirit,  terminating 
in  the  same  object,  and  producing  the  same  effects.  If,  there- 
fore, it  exists  with  reference  to  one  of  these  objects,  it  exists,  also. 
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in  successive  acts,  invariably,  towards  them  all.  Finally ;  we 
see  the  reason,  why  faith  in  God,  in  Christ,  or  in  divine  truth, 
is  exhibited  as  being,  in  a  sense,  the  sum  of  all  duty,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  present  and  future,  spiritual  good ;  and  why  un* 
belief  is  presented  to  us,  as,  in  a  sense,  the  sum  of  all  disobedience, 
and  the  source  of  all  spiritual  evil  both  here  and  hereafter. 

These  and  the  like  representations,  are  easily  explained,  if  by 
Faith  we  intend  Confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God  and 
the  Redeemer.  This  confidence  is  plainly  the  beginning,  and 
the  continuance,  of  union  and  attachment  to  our  Creator ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  distrust  is  a  complete  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  Author  of  its  being.  It  is  plainly  impossible  for  him, 
who  distrusts  God,  to  have  any  moral  union  to  him,  or  any  devo- 
tion to  his  pleasure. 

Confidence  is  also  the  highest  honour,  which  an  Intelligent 
creature  can  render  to  his  Creator.  No  act  of  such  a  creature 
can  so  clearly,  or  so  strongly,  declare  his  approbation  of  the  Di- 
vine character,  or  his  devotion  to  the  Divine  will,  as  committing; 
ourselves  entirely  to  him  in  this  manner.  In  this  act,  we  declare] 
in  the  most  decisive  manner,  the  character  of  God  to  be  formed 
of  such  attributes,  as  will  secure  our  whole  well-being,  and  filifil 
all  our  vindicable  desires.  Whatever  can  be  hoped  for  from  su* 
preme  and  infinite  excellence,  we  declare  ourselves  to  expect  from 
the  character  of  God ;  and  pronounce  his  pleasure  to  be,  in  out* 
view,  the  sum  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  desirable.  In  distrust- 
ing God,  we  declare  in  the  same  forcible  manner  precisely  thfc 
opposite  things ;  and  thus,  so  far  as  is  in  our  power,  dishonour  his 
character,  and  impeach  his  designs. 

Sdly.  Tilts  account  of  faith  strongly  evinces  the  Divinity  of 
Christ. 

The  faith,  which  we  are  required  to  exercise  in  Christ,  is  as 
unqualified,  as  entire,  and  as  extensive,  as  that  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  exercise  towards  God.  The  blessings,  promised  to  it, 
are  the  same;  and  the  evils,  threatened  to  our  refusal  of  it,  are 
aho  the  same.  No  mark  of  difierence,  with  respect  to  these  par- 
ticulars, is  even  hinted  at  in  the  Scriptures.  This  must,  I  think, 
be  inexplicable,  unless  the  attribute  to  which  alone  the  faith  is  di- 
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reeled,  and  which  alone  render  it  our  duly  to  eKerci&e  it,  arc  in 
each  c.iBe  the  same. 

Decides,  ii  is  incredible,  that  an  Intelligent  being,  ralionaliy 
employed,  should  conRde  himself,  his  everlasting  interests.  hi« 
all,  to  any  hands,  but  those  of  infinite  perfection.  Stephtn,  fall 
of  the  /fo/jr  Ghost,  could  not.  I  think,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
jvorld,  have  said  lo  any  creature,  Lord  Je<ius,  into  thy  handt  I 
ypmmendmy  tpiril.  No  roan,  in  the  possession  of  a  sound  mind, 
Iwuld,  as  it  seems  to  me,  say  this  even  to  Gabritl  himself. 
T  4thiy.  W<  learn  from  tht»t  obtfrvatioru,  that  the  faith  oflkt 
tjnspel  will  exist  for  iveT. 

We  often  speak  of  faith,  as  hereafter  to  be  awalloiDed  up  in  vision; 
and  intend  by  this,  that  it  will  cease  to  exist  in  the  future  world. 
In  a  qualified  sense,  it  is  undoubtedly  true;  for  many  things, 
which  we  DOW  believe  only,  we  chall  hcTcafter  know  with  rer- 
tainty.  But  Confidenre  in  God,  the  Father,  the  Sod,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  will  exist  for  ever.  Moral  character  seems  not,  in 
ItMiMonttobewal^eet  of  aeince,  pgqwdy  ■(>  aJaJ.  BfL- 
jpim  bsr-wwrjr  ejw,  «adBpt-«h«  OtoAbetenti  m  diKOMd  odf 
tivoo^  the  nediam  of  dteir  actMrns;  irittch  aic  proob  of  tbor 
natural  attributes,  and  expressions  of  their  moral  character. 
Uoral  character  is  the  amount  of  all  the  Tolitions  of  a  moral  agent. 
As  these  are  Iree  and  independent,  they  are  incapable  of  being 
known,  but  by  the  v<^uatary  manifestations  of  the  agent  himself. 
United,  they  form,  and  exhibit,  the  vhole  moral  character.  lo 
IMtrts,  though  they  denote  it  truly,  they  denote  it  imperfectly. 

In  every  age  of  Eternity  it  will  be  true,  that,  io  the  physical 
sense,  it  is  possible  for  God  to  oppress,  or  destroy,  even  his  obe. 
dient  creatures.  The  proofs,  that  he  will  not,  are  found  only  in 
the  disclosure  of  his  moral  character ;  and  on  these  disclosures 
Jiis  virtuous  creatures  will  for  ever  rely  with  undoubting  confi- 
dence, and  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  wisdom.  Knowledge, 
or  science,  in  the  strict  sense,  they  will  not,  I  think,  be  ever  able 
to  obtain  of  this  immensely  important  subject ;  d<w  would  they  he 
benefited,  were  they  able.  Science  is  in  no  degree  of  a  mofsl 
nature,  nor  of  course  attended  by  virtuous  affections,  nor  follow- 
ed by  virtuous  conduct.  But  confidence  is  in  iteelf  owhbI,  and 
virtuous,  and  capable  of  being  the  highest  virtue  of  a  rational 
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creature.  Amiable  and  excellent  in  itself,  it  is  approved  and 
loved  by  God ;  the  foundation  of  delight  in  his  character ;  the 
source  of  uninterrupted  obedience  to  his  will ;  an  endearing  and 
immoveable  union  to  him ;  a  similar  union  to  the  virtuous  Uni- 
verse ;  and  the  basis  of  everlasting  friendship  and  beneficence,  in 
all  their  mutual  intercourse. 

It  will  therefore  revive  beyond  the  grave ;  and  with  new  vi- 
gour and  perfection.  With  every  new  display  of  divine  excel- 
lence, and  created  worth,  it  will  rise  higher  and  higher  without  end. 
The  mind,  in  which  it  exists,  will,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress, 
become  wiser,  nobler,  better,  and  happier.  Heaven  in  all  its 
concerns ;  its  inhabitants ;  and  dispensations ;  will,  from  its  in- 
fluence, assume  without  intermission  a  brighter  aspect ;  and  the 
immense,  eternal  Kingdom  of  Jehovah  continually  become  a 
more  and  more  perfect  mirror,  reflecting,  with  increasing  splen- 
dour, his  supreme  excellence  and  glory. 
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JUSTIFICATION. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OP  FAITH  IN  OUR  JUSTIFICATION. 


Romans  iii.  38. 

Therefore  we  conclude  that  man  is  justified  hy  Faith  without  worh 

of  Law. 

Having  shown,  that  we  are  justified  freely  by  the  grace  of  God  j 
proved  the  duty  of  believing  ;  and  explained  the  nature  of  Evange- 
lical Faith  y  in  the  three  preceding  discourses  ;  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  Connection  of  Faith  with  our  justification. 
The  first  of  these  discourses  was  employed  in  discussing  that^ 
which  is  done  in  our  justification  on  the  part  of  God.  In  this  dis- 
course, I  shall  examine  the  Nature  and  Influence  of  that ^  which  is 
ilone  on  the  part  ofman^  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  im- 
portant event.  We  are  justified  freely,  or  gratuitously.  Yet 
we  are  justified  conditionally :  not  in  our  natural,  corrupt,  and 
universal  state ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  new  and  peculiar  stale, 
denoted  by  the  vfovA  faith. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  include  the  observations, 
which  I  think  it  necessary  to  make,  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  The  Manner^  in  which  faith  becomes^  and^ 
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II.  The  Propriety t  wUh  which  it  is  constituted  the  Means  of  our 
justif  cation. 

L  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  the  Manner^  in  which  Faith  becomes 
the  Means  of  our  jtistificaiion. 

To  exhibit  this  subject  in  the  clearest  light,  it  will  be  useful  to 
return  again  to  the  Covenant  of  redemption  ;  in  which  the  justifi- 
cation of  mankind  was  originally  promised.  You  will  perhaps 
i*emembcr,  that  there  are,  as  was  formerly  stated,  three  distinct 
promises^  contained  in  this  Covenant;  beside  the  general  one^ 
which  involves  them  all:  that  Christ  shall  see,  or  possess ,  a  seed; 
that  this  seed  shall  prolong  their  days  ;  or  endure,  or  be  happy, 
for  ever;  and  that  the  throne,  or  dominion,  of  Christy  over  them^ 
shall  be  as  the  days  of  heaven :  or  in  other  words,  eternal.  The 
first  of  these  promises,  on  which  the  other  two  are  founded,  is 
that  Christ  shall  see,  or  possess ,  a  seed:  that  is,  he  shall  have  a 
number,  elsewhere  said  to  be  very  great,  of  children,  disciples,  or 
followers,  in  consequence  of  making  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  ; 
or  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 

The  great  question,  naturally  arising  in  this  place,  is,  In  what 
manner  do  Apostate  Men,  of  whom  his  followers  were  to  consist,  be* 
come  his  seed?  To  this  question  I  answer;  By  Faith.  In  ex- 
plaining the  true  and  full  import  of  this  answer,  tYery  thing  may 
be  said,  which  is  necessary  to  the  object  under  consideration. 
To  this  end,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe, 

1st.  That  Mankind  do  not  become  the  chiidrenof  Christ  by  Cre- 
ation, 

By  Creation,  all  men  are  equally  his  children.  But  all  men 
are  not  his  children,  in  the  sense  of  this  covenant.  In  this  sense, 
those  only  are  his  seed,  who  are  his  disciples.  But  we  know 
from  innumerable  passages  of  Scripture,  that  all  men  are  not  his 
disciples. 

2dly.  Men  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christ  by  their  Obe- 
dience  to  the  Law. 

No  man  has  obeyed  the  Law  ;  and,  therefore,  fry  2DorJ(:5  of  Law 
710  flesh  can  be  justified. 

3dly.  Men  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christ,  merely  by  his 
Atonement. 

Christ  was  a  propitiation  for  the.  sitis  of  the  whole  world,  as  well 


0B  for  his  disciples.  But  the  whole  world  is  oot  included  in  the 
number  of  his  disciples. 

,  4thly.  MaiJdnd  do  not  become  the  chUdren  of  Chritl  kj/  ihtir 
Obedienct,iBroiight  a/ttr  tkfy  brtievtinhim. 

No  man  ever  obey*,  in  tbc  scriptural  sense,  unlil  after  he  has 

ittci  wdtfatt,  whMWih^  live  to,^fn<iiiii,>ctt<f  itTWilliiii/ 
fCMt.  IhllitiiJMi thetehwty nmit» ■^ijiM«; ^ Mi>, 
lAv  bdienngi  u  io  readtr  it  iwpowftiiB  fart>w»  -pmtam 
Wr  sets  of  obedieece   wbaUnr.   rAU.IhM*  in'db^lte  af 

Urn.    ,  ■■ 

'  Aithatear*aIl-tlKiiodes,uiwbHh-»ankudfaa*e«Mtfln«i  . 
«q^aiMd  lotaDsas  aisei^  of  Oliit,  bende  ifaat,  lAkk  ■  M 
.  aaJA  so^Aci  «f  ,tbi>  Aoomve ;  the  nacenBrr  coDclandB*ftaB 

Ifew  aliMrvMiMto«iU.be,  tbat  wkMmmm  Au'dhOAvit  <y.^jtl, 
"  itctrJuy  <•  JJU'wwhffV'i*''  Qnttinl. 

At  the  BUM  tne,  die  nstnce  (tf  the  cate  fanitWer  Ae  sm 
«M6hiHve  jeTwtaw^  t»:  tUi  pcMitioa.  Hen,  in  th^  oifg^ 
■lu«,>nniaedaBd-hel|deM.  In  this  alate,  Christ  oSen-Um* 
■elf  to  them  as  a  Saviour,  on  the  condition,  that  thty  will  hecomt 
kii ;  or  tliat  they  wiil  come  to  him ;  or  that  they  st/f  give  them- 
telves  if  to  him,  or  in  other  words,  vobmtarUtf  become  hit.  In 
die  zviL  chapter  of  John,  verse  3d,  Christ  says,  in  his  interces- 
sory prayer  to  God :  ^t  thou  hait  given  him,  that  is,  Chritt,  pow- 
er over  alt  fieeh  ;  thai  he  shouldgive  eternal  life  to  at  many,  at  thou 
halt  given  Attn.  In  the  9th  verse,  he  says,  Ipri^  not/or  the  norld, 
hvlfor  them  which  thou  hatt  given  me  ;  far  they  are  thine,  And  aU 
mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine  ;  and  I  am  glorified  in  them, 
Id  these  passages  we  learn,  that  the  Father  gave  to  Christ,  ori- 
ginally, some  of  the  human  race ;  that  all  these  are  Christ's ; 
that  he  is  glorified  in  themj  and  that  he  gives  them  eternal  life. 

TTu  Covenant  of  Grace,  made  between  God  and  mankind,  is 
contained  in  these  words ;  /  wiil  be  your  God  and  ye  thail  be  m/ 
mtople.'  In  this  covenant,  God  is  pleased  to  engage,  on  his  part, 
!•  be  the  God  of  all,  who  will  be  his ;  and  man,  on  his  part, 
givas  himself  up  to  God,  engaging  to  be  his.  Accordingly, 
mankind  are  c<HiUBanded  to  yield  themselves  to  God.     fw/d 
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jfoursehea,  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  unto  Ood,  a$  those  that 
are  alive  from  the  dead.  Rom.  vi.  IS.  Be  ye  not  stiff-necked^  said 
Hezekiah  to  the  Israelites^  as  your  fathers  were  ;  bui  yield  your- 
selves unto  the  Lord;  and  serve  the  Lordj  that  the  fierceness  of  his 
wrath  may  turn  away  from  you* 

According  to  this  scheme,  which  is  every  where  the  scheme  of 
the  Scriptures,  those  who  are  children  of  Christ  become  such, 
first,  by  being  given  to  him  of  the  Father,  next  by  giving  them- 
selves to  him,  and  then  by  being  received  by  him.  Him  thai 
Cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  John  vi.  37.  Thus  it 
is  evident,  that  that,  which,  on  the  part  of  mankind,  makes  them 
Christ's  children  is  their  own  voluntary  gift  of  themselves  to  him. 
Accordingly,  St»  Paul  speaking  in  the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Coring 
thiansj  of  the  Macedonian  Christians,  says,  that  they  .first  gave 
their  own  selves  to  the  Lord.  Chapter  viii.  5. 

7%e  act  J  by  which  this  voluntary  surrender  of  ourselves  to 
*  Christ  is  accomplished^  is  the  faith,  or  confidence,  of  the  Gospel. 
When  Christ  proposes  himself  to  us  as  a  Saviour,  it  is  plain,  that 
we  have  no  other  security  of  the  salvation,  which  he  promises, 
beside  the  promise  itself;  and  this  furnishes  no  security,  beside 
what  is  contained  in  his  character.  Confidence,  then,  in  his  cha- 
racter, and  in  his  promise  as  founded  on  it,  is  that  act  of  the 
mind,  by  which  alone  it  renders  itself  to  Christ,  and  becomes  his ; 
one  of  his  children  ;  his  disciple  ;  his  follower.  Unless  the  soul 
confide  in  him,  it  is  plainly  impossible,  that  it  should  confide,  ot 
yield,  itself  to  him  ;  and,  unless  it  yield  itself  to  him,  it  cannot 
become  his.  But  the  act  of  confiding  in  him  is,  in  the  case  spe- 
cified, the  act  also  of  confiding  itself  to  him. 

When  the  soul  thus  renders  itself  into  the  hands  of  Christ,  it 
does  it  on  his  own  terms.  It  casts  ofi*  all  former  dependence  on 
its  own  righteousness,  whether  apprehended,  or  real,  for  accept- 
ance with  God  ;  for  forgiveness  and  justi6cation.  Conscious  of 
its  entire  unworlhiness,  and  desert  of  the  Divine  anger,  the  re- 
ality and  greatness  of  its  guilt,  the  justice  of  its  condemnation, 
and  the  impossibility  of  expiating  its  own  sins,  it  casts  itself  at 
the  footstool  of  his  mercy,  as  a  suppliant  for  mere  pardon  ;  and 
welcomes  him,  as  the  glorious,  efficacious,  and  all-sufficient  Atone- 
ment for  sin,  and  Intercessor  for  sinners.    With  these  views, 
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and  affections,  it  yidds  itself  up  to  him,  as  a  free*will-offering, 
with  an  entire  confidence  in  all  that  he  hath  taught,  and  done, 
and  suffered,  in  the  Divine  character  of  Mediator  between  God 
and  man.     In  this  manner  it  becomes  his,  here  and  for  ever. 

As  his,  it  is  acknowledged,  in  accordance  with  that  glcnrioas 
promise,  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  will  I  in  no  wise  ccutt  out.  As 
his,  its  name  is  written  in  the  Lamb^s  Book  of  life  ;  and  it  is  in* 
vested  with  a  sure,  indefeasible  title  to  all  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel ;  particularly  to  those,  recorded  in  the  3d  and  Sd  chap* 
ters  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  to  the  inheritance,  which  is  undefil- 
edj  atidfadeth  not  away. 

It  has  been  often  debated,  whether  mankind  are  justified,  in  the 
full  and  proper  sense,  in  this  world,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
To  the  great  question,  concerning  the  manner  of  our  justificatioo, 
this  point  appears  to  me  to  be  of  little  importance.     Whenevera 
man  thus  gives  himself  into  the  hands  of  Christ,  he  becomes  his, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Covenant  of  Redemption ;  and  his  title  to 
justification,  in  this  character,  is  complete.     Whenever,  there- 
fore, he  enters  into  the  future  world ;  and  appears  before  the 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  he  comes,  in  a  character,  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Covenant  of  Redemption,  with  a  title  to  accept- 
ance, founded  on  the  promise  of  the  Father,   contained  in  that 
covenant ;  and  pleads,   with  certain    prevalence,   his  own  per- 
formance of  the  condition,  on  his  part ;  viz.  faith  in  the  Redeem- 
er ;  as  having  brought  him  within  the  limits  of  that  promise.     As 
Christ's,  then,  and  as  Christ's  alone ;  as  one  of  his  seed ;  he  is 
acknowledged,  forgiven,  acquitted,  and  received  to  the  heavenly 
inheritance. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  and  always  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  believer  is  not  thus  accepted  on  account  of  his  faith,  considered 
as  merit ;  or  as  furnishing  a  claim,  in  the  nature  of  a  work  of  right- 
eousness, sufficiently  excellent  to  deserve  justification,  cither  wholly . 
or  partially.  Considered  in  every  other  light,  except  that  of  be- 
ing one  of  Christ's  children  ;  or,  in  other  words,  considered  mere- 
ly as  a  moral  being ;  he  merits  nothing  at  the  hand  of  God,  but 
anger  and  punishment.  If  he  were  to  be  judged  according  to  his 
works y  in  this  sense,  he  would  be  ruined.  For  although  many  of 
his  actions  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  really  virtuous  ;  yet 
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his  sins,  also,  arc  many  and  very  great ;  enhanced  by  all  the 
light  which  he  has  enjoyed,  the  grace  which  he  has  received,  and 
the  covenant  which  he  has  made.  In  this  case,  he  would  come 
before  God,  as  a  mere  si\bject  of  Law ;  no  jot  or  tittle  of  which 
has  ceased  to  bind  him  with  its  original  obligatory  force,  or  to 
demand  from  him,  with  all  its  original  authority,  exact  obedience. 
Such  obedience  can,  here,  be  the  only  possible  ground  of  justi- 
fication ;  and  this  obedience  was  never  rendered  by  any  child  of 
Jldam, 

11.  /  will  endeavour  to  show  the  Propriety^  with  which  Faith  is 
constituted  the  means  of  our  justification. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  we  are  not  justified  by  faith, 
because  it  renders  us  deserving  of  this  favour  at  the  hand  of  God* 
Still  there  is,  I  apprehend,  an  evident  propriety  in  constituting 
faith  the  means  of  our  justification.  If  returning  sinners  are  to 
be  justified  at  all ;  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  acknowledged,  that  it 
must  be  proper  for  God  to  justify  them,  in  such  amanner^  as  shall 
most  contribute  to  his  glory ^  and  their  good.  This  I  shall  endea- 
vour  to  prove  to  be  the  real  consequence  of  the  manner,  in  which 
they  are  actually  justified. 

It  contributes  peculiarly  to  the  glory  of  God^  in  the  following, 
among  other  particulars. 

1  St.  //  is  a  dispensation  of  Grace  merely* 

Every  thing,  pertaining  to  this  dispensation  on  the  part  of  God, 
is  the  result  of  mere,  sovereign,  unmerited  love.  This  attribute, 
thus  considered,  is  by  the  divine  writers  every  where  spoken  of, 
as  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Divine  character.  Whenever  they 
have  occasion  to  mention  it,  they  rise  above  themselves ;  utter 
their  sentiments  with  a  kind  of  rapture  ;  and  adopt  the  slyle  of 
exclamation,  rather  than  that  of  sober  description.  fVho  art 
thouy  says  Zechariah^  Oh  great  mountain  ?  Before  Zenihbabel 
thou  shalt  become  a  plain}  and  he  shall  bring  forth  the  head  stone 
thereof  with  shoutings  ;  crying,  Grace,  g^oce^  unto  it.  Behold, 
what  manner  oflove^  says  St.  John,  the  Father  hath  bestowed  on 
us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  !  For  this  cause,  says 
St.  Paul,  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprc* 
hend,  with  all  saints^  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth, 
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and  height ;  and  to  knom  the  love  of  Christy  which  passeih  know- 
ledge. Having  predestinated  U5,  says  the  same  Apostle,  unto  the 
adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  willj  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace; 
wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  Beloved:  In  whom  we  have 
redemption^  through  his  bloody  the  forgiveness  of  sinSy  according 
to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  Praise  the  Lordj  says  David^for  he  is 
goody  for  fus  mercy  endureth  for  ever!  In  this  manner  the  sub- 
ject is  always  considered,  and  always  spoken  of,  by  the  divine 
writers.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  Angels  themselves  appear  to 
entertain  similar  thoughts  concerning  it ;  as  was  abundantly  ma- 
nifested, when,  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  they  sung,  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest  ;  and  on  earth  Peace :  Good-will  towards  men. 

All  men  will  probably  agree,  that  love,  exercised  towards  ene- 
mies, is  the  fairest  and  most  illustrious  specimen  of  good- will,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Exercised  by  God  towards  sin- 
ners, not  only  his  enemies,  not  only  lost  and  nrined,  but  eminent- 
ly vile  and  guilty  enemies,  it  is  certainly  seen  in  its  consumma- 
tion. In  justifying  mankind  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  this 
manifestation  of  love  is  seen  in  its  fairest  and  most  finished  form. 
All  the  previous  steps,  indispensable  to  its  accomplishment,  and 
beyond  measure  wonderful,  were  dictated,  and  carried  into  exe- 
<:ution,  by  mere  grace.  By  mere  grace,  when  all  these  things 
are  done,  is  the  sinner  accepted,  without  any  merit  of  his  own : 
and  only  in  the  character  of  one,  who  has  confidentially  given 
himself  to  Christ.  In  this  dispensation,  then,  this  most  glorious 
attribute  of  God  is  seen  in  the  fairest  light. 

2dly.  //  is  filed  to  produce  the  greatest  degree  of  gratitude  in 
man. 

In  Luke  vii.  40,  we  are  told,  that  Simon  the  Pharisee,  at 
whose  house  our  Saviour  was  sitting  at  meat,  censured  him  for 
suffering  a  poor,  sinful  woman  to  anoint  him  with  precious  oint- 
ment ;  and  that  Christ  said  unto  him,  Simon^  I  have  somewhat  to 
say.  unto  thee.  And  he  saith.  Master,  say  on,  TTiere  was  a  cer- 
tain creditor  J  who  had  two  debtors  ;  the  one  owed  five  hundred 
fienccj  and  the  other  fifty.  And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he 
frankly  forgave  them  both.  Tell  me,  therefore y  which  of  them 
z'^ill  love  him  most  ?     Simon  answered^  and  said,  I  suppose,  that  he. 
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to  whom  he  forgave  most.    And  he  said  unto  hm.  Thou  htzst  rights 
fy  judged. 

From  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  evident,  that  forgiveness 
confers  a  peculiar  obligation,  and  inspires  peculiar  gratitude ; 
and  that  this  obligation  and  gratitude  are  great,  in  proportion  to 
the  number,  and  guilt,  of  the  sins  which  are  forgiven.  But  the 
scheme  of  justification  by  faith,  being  a  scheme  of  mere  forgive* 
ness,  without  any  consideration  of  merit  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  justified,  and  the  numb^  and  guilt  of  the  sins  forgiven  being 
very  great ;  thefmrest  foundation  is  laid^  here,  for  the  highest 
possible  gratitude*  This  emotion,  and  its  effects,  will  extend 
through  eternity ;  and  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  character, ' 
usefulness,  and  felicity,  of  the  Redeemed ;  and  no  small  part  of 
their  loveliness  in  the  sight  of  their  Creator.  Had  mankind  been 
Justified  by  works  either  wholly  or  partially,  this  affection,  and 
its  consequences,  could  not  have  existed  in  the  same  manner,  nor 
in  the  same  degree. 

3dly.  This  dispensation  is  eminently  honourable  to  Christ. 

St.  Paul,  in  1  Corinthians,  quoting  from  JeremtoA  9th,  delivers  it 
as  a  precept,  intended  universally  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind, that  he  who  glorieih  should  glory  only  in  the  Lord  ;  because 
he  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanetijicationt  and  re- 
demption*  In  conformity  to  this  rule  of  conduct,  we  find  it  assert- 
ed in  the  5  th  of  the  Revelation,  that  the /our  living  Ones,  and  the  ^ 
four  and  twenty  Elders,  fell  dozon  before  the  Lamb,  and  sung  a 
new  song  ;  saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open 
the  seals  thereof^  for  thou  wast  slain  /  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God 
by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  na^ 
tion.  And  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  Kings  and  Priests :  and  we 
shall  reign  on  the  earth.  Immediately  upon  this,  the  whole  host 
of  heaven  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb, 
that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  vfisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  Finally,  both 
heaven  and  earth  are  exhibited  as  uniting  with  one  voice  in  this 
sublime  ascription.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be 
unto  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  tinto  the  LttnUf,for  ever 
and  fvcr.     At  the  close  of  this  art  of  celestial  worship,  the  four 
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living  Ones  subjoin  their  solemn  Amen  !    This  passage  needs  no 

comment. 

In  the  scheme  of  justification  by  faith  it  is  evident,  that  all  the 
glory  of  saving  sinners  from  endless  guilt  and  misery,  and  of 
raising  them  to  immortal  happiness  and  virtue,  centers  in  tk 
Redeemer ;  and  that,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  he  is 
eminently  glorified,  in  this  manner,  in  those,  who  are  given  to 
him  by  the  Father  as  his  children.  John  xvii.  10. 

4thly.  //  is  honourable  to  God,  thai  he  ahotUd  annex  jutttfitM- 
Hon  to  virtue^  and  not  to  any  thing  of  a  different  nature. 

Faith  is  virtue.  But  the  works  of  mankind,  wrought  before 
the  existence  of  faith  in  the  .soul,  are  in  no  sense  virtuous.  Faith, 
also,  is  the  commencement  of  virtue  in  man.  It  is  highly  honour- 
able to  God,  that  he  should  annex  justification  to  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  virtue  in  the  human  character.  In  this  manner,  be 
exhibits,  in  the  strongest  degree,  his  readiness  to  forgive,  ac- 
cept, and  save,  the  returning  sinner ;  the  greatness  of  his  mercj, 
which,  at  the  sight  of  the  returning  prodigal,  hastens  to  meet, 
and  welcome,  him,  guilty  as  he  has  been,  in  all  his  rags,  and 
dirt,  and  shame,  merely  because  he  has  set  his  face  in  earnest 
towards  his  father's  house ;  and  the  sublime  and  glorious  plea- 
sure, which  he  enjoys  \n  finding  a  son,  who  was  lost  to  all  good, 
and  in  seeing  him,  once  rfcac/,  alive  again  to  useful  and  divinr 
purposes. 

SthI}',  It  is  honourable  to  God^  tliai  he  should  annex  ourjusttji- 
cation  to  (hat  attribute^  ivhich  is  the  true  source  of  virtuous  obe- 
dience. 

That  faith  is  the  true  source  of  such  obedience,  in  all  its  forin> 
and  degrees,  is  so  completely  proved  by  St»  Paul  in  the  xi.  Chap 
ter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  admit  of  no  debate,  and 
to  demand  no  further  illustration.  He  declares  directly,  and 
universally,  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  in  any 
act  whatever;  and  that  by  faith  Enoch  in  his  obedience  pleased 
God.  By  necessary  consequence  all  the  other  worthies,  men- 
tioned in  that  chapter,  pleased  him  also  for  the  same  reason. 
On  account  of  their  faith,  he  teaches  us,  that  God  is  not  ashamed 
to  be  called  their  God  ;  and  has  prepared  them  a  city ;  an  ever- 
?3btxng  residence,  a  final  home,  in  the  heavenly  world.     Finally, 
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he  shows,  that  faith  is  the  real  and  only  source  of  that  obedience, 
which  is  the  most  arduous,  self-denying,  honourable  to  the  hu- 
man character,  and  eminently  pleasing  to  Go;^.  In  a  word, 
evefy  thing  truly  glorious,  which  can  be  achieved  by  man,  he. 
declares,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  to  be  achieved  by 
faith  alone. 

St.  Johfiy  also,  assures  us,  ihdX  faith  i$  the  vietonfj  which  ot>er- 
Cometh  the  world;  the  real  power,  by  which,  on  our  part,  temp- 
tations are  effectually  resisted,  snares  escaped,  enemies  over- 
thrown, and  heaven  with  all  its  blessings  finally  won« 

While  this  scheme  of  justification,  therefore,  strips  man  of  all 
pretensions  to  merit,  and  gives  the  whole  glory  of  his  salvation 
to  his  Maker,  it  furnishes  the  most  efficacious  means,  and  the 
most  absolute  assurance,  of  his  future  obedience,  his  perpetual 
improvement  in  holiness,  and  his  certain  advancement  towards 
the  best  character,  which  he  will  ever  be  capable  of  sustaining* 
The  obedience,  springing  from  faith,  is  voluntary,  filial,  and 
lovely.  All  other  obedience  is  mercenary,  and  of  no  moral 
worth.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  a  dispensation,  of  which  these 
are  the  consequences,  is  highly  honourable  to  the  character  of 
its  Author. 

Every  person,  who  has  attended  to  these  observations,  must 
clearly  see,  that  they  illustrate,  in  various  particulars,  Mi  useful^ 
ness  of  this  dispensation  to  man :  all  of  them  plainly  involving 
personal  advantages,  and  those  very  great,  to  the  justified ;  as 
well  as  peculiar  glory  to  the  Justifier.  Two  additional  observa* 
iions  will  contain  all,  that  is  necessary  to  the  further  illustration 
of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

1st.  TTiis  dispensation  is  profitable  to  mankind,  as  it  retiden 
their  justification  easy  and  certain. 

Had  our  justification  been  made  to  depend  on  a  course  of  obe- 
dience, it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  we  should  have  been  involv- 
ed in  many  perplexities  and  dangers.  Repentance  at  late  pe- 
riods of  life  would,  particularly,  have  been  exceedingly  discour- 
aged. It  will  not  be  denied,  that  such  repentance  exists  ;  nor, 
however  rare  we  may  suppose  it,  that  it  exists,  upon  the  whole, 
in  many  instances.  Nor  can  any  man  of  common  humanity  avoid 
wishing,  that  the  number  of  these  instances  may  be  greatly  in- 
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creased.  Such  instances  exist  even  on  a  dying  bed ;  and,  as 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  in  considerable  numbers.  But 
bow  discouraging  to  such  persons  would  it  be,  to  know  that  their 
Justification  was  dependent  on  their  own  obedience  ?  Is  there 
not  every  reason  to  believe,  that  most,  if  not  all  persons,  in  these 
circumstances,  would  be  discouraged  from  every  effort,  and  lay 
aside  the  attempt  as  hopeless.  What,  in  this  case  also,  would 
become  of  children,  dying  in  their  infancy  ?  and  what  of  persons, 
perishing  by  shipwreck,  the  sword,  and  innumerable  other  causes, 
which  terminate  life  by  a  sudden,  unexpected  dissolution  ? 

Further ;  if  Justification  were  annexed  to  our  obedience ;  how 
should  the  nature  and  degree  of  obedience  be  estimated  ?  How 
pure  must  it  be  ?  What  degree  of  contamination  might  it  admit, 
and  still  answer  the  end  ?  With  what  degree  of  uniformity  most 
it  be  continued  ?  With  what  proportion  of  lapses,  and  in  what 
degree  existing,  might  it  be  intermixed  ?  These  questions  seem 
not  to  have  been  answered  in  the  Scriptures.  Who  is  able  to  an- 
swer them  ? 

Again,  from  what  principle  in  man  shall  this  obedience  spring  ? 
From  the  mere  wish  to  gain  heaven  by  it  ?  Or  from  a  virtuous 
principle  ?  From  a  virtuous  principle  ;  it  will  probably  be  an- 
swered. In  reply,  it  may  be  asked,  From  what  virtuous  princi- 
ple ?  I  presume,  it  will  be  said,  From  love  to  God.  But  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that,  where  there  is  no  confidence,  there  is  no 
love,  and  therefore  no  virtue.  Consequently,  there  is,  in  this 
case,  nothing,  from  which  virtuous  obedience  can  spring.  How. 
then,  can  man  be  justified  by  his  obedience  ? 

But,  by  annexing  Justification  to  faith,  God  has  removed  all 
these  difficulties  and  dangers.  It  is  rendered  as  easy,  as  possi- 
ble, to  our  attainment.  For  the  first  act  of  virtuous  regard  to  God, 
which  is  exercisedy  or  can  be  exercised^  by  a  returning  sinner^  is  faith. 
If,  then,  he  can  do  any  thing,  which  is  praise-worthy,  or  virtuous, 
he  can  exercise  faith.  As  his  Justification  is  inseparably  annex- 
ed to  this  exercise  by  the  promise  of  God  ;  it  is  as  certain,  as  that 
promise  is  sure. 

2(lly.  TTiis  scheme  provides  most  effectually  for  the  lutppincss  of 
man. 

Evangelical  faith  is  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  delightful  ia  itself, 
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and  delightful  in  all  its  cohsequences.  Faith  is  a  wull-spring  of 
voter  flowing  out  unto  tverlasting  life.  All  the  streams,  which 
proceed  from  it  in  the  soul  of  the  believet,  are  sweet,  refreshing, 
and  life-giving.  Faith,  fixing  its  eye  on  the  unmerited  aftd 
boundless  goodness  of  God,  sees,  in  the  great  act  of  Justification, 
faithfulness,  truth,  and  mercy,  displayed,  to  which  it  neither  finds, 
nor  wishes  to  find,  limits.  The  soul,  in  the  contemplation  of 
what  itself  has  been,  and  what  it  has  received,  becomes  fitted, 
through  this  confidence,  for  every  thing  excellent,  and  every 
thing  desirable.  Peace,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  joy,  rise  up 
spontaneously  under  its  happy  influence  ;  and  flourish,  unfavour- 
able as  the  climate  and  soil  are,  with  a  verdure,  and  strength, 
unwithering  and  unfading.  All  the  gratitude,  which  can  exist 
in  such  a  soul,  is  awakened  by  the  strong  consciousness  of  im- 
mense and  undeserved  blessings ;  and  all  the  obedience  prompt- 
ed, which  can  be  found  in  such  a  life.  Good,  of  a  celestial  kind, 
and  superior  to  every  thing  which  this  world  can  give,  is  really, 
and  at  times  delightfiilly,  enjoyed;  and  supporting  anticipations 
are  acquired  of  more  perfect  good  beyond  the  grave. 

This  extensive  and  all  important  subject  is  the  principal  theme 
of  St.  PauPs  discourse  in  the  seven  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  In  the  8th  chapter,  he  derives  from  it  a  train  of 
more  sublime  and  interesting  reflections,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  passage  of  Scripture,  of  equal  extent.  He  conunences  them 
with  this  triumphant  conclusion  fi*om  what  he  had  before  said^: 
There  t5,  therefore^  now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  fleshy  but  after  the  Spirit*  He  then 
goes  on  to  display,  in  a  series*  of  delightful  consequences,  the  re- 
medial influence  of  the  Gospel  upon  a  world,  ruined  by  sin,  and 
condemned  by  the  law  of  God ;  marks  the  iomiense  difference  be- 
tween the  native  character  of  man,  as  a  disobedient  subject  of 
law,  and  his  renewed  character,  as  an  immediate  subject  of  grace ; 
and  discloses,  particulaiiy,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  in  re- 
generating, quickening,  purifying,  and  guiding  the  soul,  in  its 
progress  towards  heaven.  The  consequences  of  this  agency  he 
then  describes  with  unrivalled  felicity  and  splendour ;  and  ani- 
mates the  Universe  with  anxious  expectation  to  see  the  day,  in 
which  these  bic'jsed  conseqnences  shall  bo  completely  discover- 
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ed.  Oa  the  consequences  themselfes  he  expatiates  in  language 
wonderfully  lofty,  and  with  images  superlatively  magnificent. 
Whai  ikmll  ve,  then,  8€^  toih€tt  things?  he  exclaims ;  If  Godht 
for  ttf  who  can  be  against  us  ?  He^  that  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  hoto  shall  he  notj  with  Aim,  also, 
freely  give  us  all  things?  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge 
of  QodPs  elect  ?  It  is  God  that  jusiifieth.  Who  is  he  that  con- 
denmeth?  it  is  Christ  that  died^  yea^  rather y  that  is  risen  again; 
who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  who  also  maketh  is^ercesskm 
for  us*  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall 
tribuhuion,  or  distress,  or  persecution^  orfamUu^  or  nakedness^  9r 
perUy  or  sword?  May,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors, through  him  that  hath  loved  us.  Fsr  I  asm  persuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  Angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  jn  Christ  JesfAs  our  Lordm 

Such  ought  to  be  the  thoughts  of  all,  who  read,  and  peculiarly 
of  all,  who  have  embraced,  the  Gospel.  Here  we  find  the  true 
application  of  this  doctrine ;  the  proper  inferences  to  which  it 
conducts  us.  We  could  not  have  originated  them ;  but  we  can 
imbibe  and  apply  them.  A  scene  is  here  opened  without  limits, 
and  without  end.  On  all  the  blessings,  here  disclosed,  eternity 
is  inscribed  by  the  Divine  hand.  We  are  here  assured  an  eter- 
nal residence,  of  immortal  virtue,  immortal  happiness,  and  im- 
mortal glory ;  of  intelligence  for  ever  enlarging,  of  afiections  for 
ever  rising,  and  of  conduct  for  ever  refining,  towards  perfection. 
Whatever  the  thoughts  can  comprehend;  whatever  the  heart  can 
wish  ;  nay,  abundantly  more  than  we  can  ask^  or  think,  is  here  bj 
the  voice  of  God  promised  to  every  man,  who  possesses  the  feitb 
of  the  Gospel.  When  we  remember,  that  all  these  blessings  were 
purchased  by  the  humiliation,  life,  and  death,  of  the  Son  of  God: 
can  we  fail  to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  heaven  ;  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom.,  op^ 
strensrth^  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  !     Amen, 
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IN  WHAT  SENSE 


MANKIND  ARE  JUSTIFIED  BT  WORKS- 


Jamis  ii.  94. 

Ye  see  then  how  that  a  man  is  justified  by  warks^  and  not  by  faith 

only. 

This  passage  of  Scripture,  together  with  a  part  of  the  context, 
is  directly  opposed  in  terms,  to  the  doctrine,  which  has  been  de- 
rived, in  several  preceding  discourses,  from  St.  PauPs  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  Infidels,  and  particularly  Voltaire  have  seized  the 
occasion,  which  they  have  supposed  themselves  to  find  here,  to 
sneer  against  the  Scriptures;  and  have  triumphantly  asserted, 
that  5/.  James  and  5/.  Paul  contradict  each  other  in  their  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  their  phraseology.  Nor  are  Tniidels  the  only 
persons,  to  whom  this  passage  has  been  a  stumbling  block.  Di- 
vines, in  a  multitude  of  instances,  have  found  in  it  diflSculties 
which  they  have  plainly  felt,  and  have  differed,  not  a  little,  con* 
cerning  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  interpreted. 

Some  divines,  among  whom  was  the  first  President  Edwards, 
have  taught,  that  St.  James  speaks  of  justification  in  the  sight  of 
men  only  ;  while  St.  Paul  speaks  of  justification  in  the  sight  of  God, 
This,  I  think,  cannot  be  a  just  opinion.  It  is  plain  from  the  31 — 33 
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Terses,  that  St.  Janus  speaks  of  the  same  justificatioD,  whkk 
Abraham  received,  and  in  which  his  faith  was  counted  unto  Mm 
for  righteousness.  It  is  also  evident  from  the*  14th  verse  in  the 
question,  can  faith  save  him  ?  From  this  it  is  plain,  that  Sr. 
James  had  his  eye  upon  the  justification,  to  which  salvation  is  an- 
nexed. 

Another  class  of  divines  have  supposed,  that  St.  James  teaches, 
kercy  a  legal  or  fheritorious  justification  ;  and  that  this  is  the  tnu 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  concerning  this  subject.  St*  Pom/,  they 
therefore  conclude,  is  to  be  so  understood  as  to  be  reconcileable 
with  St.  Jamss  in  this  doctrine. 

Others,  among  whom  are  the  late  Bishop  Home^  and  Dr.  Mack- 
night  ^suppose^  that  St.  James  speaks  ofourjustijication^e^s  accom' 
plishedy  in  part ^  by  those  good  works,  which  are  producedhf  faOk  ; 
and  this  they  maintain,  also,  to  he  the  doctrine  of  Si.  Petml.  It  is 
believed,  that  this  scheme  has  been  already  proved  to  be  un- 
sound, but  as  it  is  true  that  St.  James  really  speaks  of  such  works, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  manner,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  them,  more  particularly  hereafter. « 

Othei^,  and  among  them  Poof,  (whose  comment  on  this  chap- 
ter is  excellent,)  suppose,  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  justification  pro- 
perly so  called ;  and  St.  James  of  the  mantfestation,  or  proof  of 
that  justification.  That,  in  this  sense,  the  Apostles  are  perfectly 
reconcileable,  I  am  ready  to  admit ;  but  am  inclined  to  doubt  whe- 
ther this  is  the  sense,  in  which  St.  James  is  really  to  be  under- 
stood. 

By  this  time  it  must  be  evident  to  those  who  hear  me,  that 
there  is  some  real  difficulty  in  a  comparison  of  this  passage  of 
St.  James  with  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  By  a  real  diflKculty  I  do 
not  intend,  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  these  two 
Apostles :  for,  I  apprehend,  there  is  none :  but  I  intend,  that 
there  is  so  much  obscurity  in  this  discourse  of  St.  James,  as  to 
have  led  divines  of  great  respectability  and  worth  to  understand 
his  words  in  very  different  manners  ;  and  prevented  theok  from 
agreeing,  even  when  harmonious  enough  as  to  their  general  sys- 
tems, in  any  one  interpretation  of  the  Apostle's  expressions. 
Even  this  is  not  all.  Luther  went  so  far,  as,  on  account  of  this 
very  chapter,  to  deny  the  inspiration  of  St.  James  :  and  one  of 
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Luther^s  followers  was  so  displeased  with  it,  as  to  charge  this 
Apostle  with  wilful  falsehood, 

Sf .  Janus  has  been  called,  with  more  boldness  than  accuracy, 
a  writer  of  paradoxes.  This  character  was,  I  presume,  given  of 
him  from  the  pithy,  sententious,  and  figurative  manner,  in  which 
he  delivers  his  thoughts.  This  manner  of  writing,  very  common 
among  the  Aiiatics^  seems  to  have  been,  originally,  derived  from 
their  poetry.  The  most  perfect  example  of  it  in  the  poetical 
form,  found  in  the  Scriptures,  is  a  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
commencing  with  the  10th  chapter,  and  ending  with  the  39th. 
Here,  except  in  a  few  instances,  there  is  no  connection  intended, 
nor  formed,  between  the  successive  sentences.  The  nine  first 
chapters,  the  book  of  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes,  are  examples  of 
the  nearest  approximation  to  this  unconnected  manner  of  writing, 
in  eontimud  dUcowrses  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit.  In  all  these, 
although  a  particular  subject  is  pursued  through  a  considerable 
length,  yet  the  connection  will  be  found,  almost  invariably,  to 
He  in  the  thought  only.  The  transitions  are,  accordingly,  bold 
and  abrupt ;  and  frequently  demand  no  small  degree  of  attention, 
in  order  to  understand  them.  Probably,  they  are  more  obscure 
to  us,  than  they  were  to  the  Asiatic  nations,  to  whom  this  mode 
of  writing  was  &miliar :  since  we  have  learned  from  the  Greeks 
to  exhibit  the  connections,  and  transitions,  of  thought,  universally, 
in  words ;  and  to  indicate  them  clearly  in  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion. The  wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirack,  is  another  example  of 
the  same  nature,  which  may  be  fairly  classed  with  those  already 
mentioned ;  as  may  also  the  prophecy  of  Hosea.  Every  person, 
in  reading  these  writings,  must  perceive  a  degree  of  obscurity, 
arising,  not  only  frpm  the  concise  and  figurative  language,  but  from 
the  abruptness  of  the  transitions  also,  which  at  times  renders  it 
extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  connection  of  the  thoughts. 

Stm  Janus  approaches  nearer  to  this  manner  of  writing,  than  any 
other  prosaic  writer  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  He  is  bold- 
er, more  figurative,  more  concise,  and  more  abrupt.  That  there 
should  be  some  difficulty  in  understanding  him  satisfactorily 
ought  to  be  expected  as  a  thing  of  course.  We  cannot  wonder, 
then,  that  different  meanings  should  be  annexed  to  the  writings 
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of  this  Apostie :  and  from  this  source  only,  as  I  believe,  are  these 
different  interpretations  derived. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  of  which  the  use  may 
easily  be  perceived,  I  now  assert,  that  both  ^pottles  tpeak  of  tkt 
tame  juitification ;  that  which  is  before  God ;  and  thai  iheg  an 
perfectly  hartwrnioas  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  justification  tjf 
faith  withmd  morku 

To  elucidate  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  it  will  be  necessary  lo 
remark,  that  there  are  two  totally  different  kinds  of  faith  spokes 
of  in  the  Scriptures ;  one,  a  speculative  belief,  or  mere  assent  to 
probable  evidence ;  the  other,  the  confidence,  which  has  been  at 
ready  described  in  these  discourses.    From  the  former  of  these, 
obedience  to  God  never  sprang,  and  cannot  spring.     The  latter  is 
the  source  of  all  obedience.    As  both,  however,  are  called  by  the 
same  name,  each  has,  in  its  turn,  been  declared  to  be  the  foith, 
to  which  justification  is  annexed.    To  both,  this  character  was 
challenged  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.     That  doctrine  of  Aati' 
nomianism^  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  began  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles ;  viz.  tliat  we  are  released  by  the  Gospel  from  obe» 
dience  to  the  Law.     Of  course,  whoever  embraced  this  doctrine 
believed  his  faith  to  be  sufficient  for  his  justification,  without  any 
works  of  righteousness.     Against  this  error,  I  believe  with  Dod- 
dridge and  others,  the  Apostle  James  directed  this  discourse. 
The  question,  which  he  discusses,  was  not  whether  we  were  justi- 
fied by  evangelical  faith  only  ;  or  ^partially  by  thatfaith^  and  par- 
tially by  the  works^  zvhich  ii produces  ;  but  whether  we  are  justified 
by  afaithy  in  itsjiaturc  unproductive  of  works  ^  viz.  mere  speculo' 
tive  belief;  or  whether  we  are  justified  by  the  faith  of  the  Gosptlj 
from  which  all  works  of  righteousness  fiow,  of  course.     That  this 
account  of  the  subject  is  true,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

St.  James  introduces  his  discussion  of  this  subject  with  these 
questions ;  What  doth  it  profit^  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  ht 
hath  faithy  and  have  not  works  P  Can  faith  save  him?  In  the 
original  it  is  t]  vuti^  ;  the  faith,  which  the  man  declares  himself 
to  have ;  or,  as  it  is  correctly  rendered  by  Macknight^  and  vari- 
ous other  commentators,  this  faith,  can  this  faith  save  him  ?  Un- 
doubtedly it  can^  if  it  can  justify  him  \  but  this  is  no  where  as- 
serted in  the  Scriptures.     The  justifying  faith  of  St.  Paul  is  the 
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faiih  which  worketh  fry  love  ;  the  faith  of  tht  heart,  with  which 
alone  man  believeih  vnto  righteousnesi. 

The  uselessness  of  this  hith  St.  James  then  elucidates  by  an 
allusion  to  that  inactive  and  worthless  benevolence,  so  Celebrat- 
ed, in  modern  times,  by  Oodwm  and  other  philosophers.  If  a 
brother  or  sister  be  naked^  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of 
you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace  :  be  ye  warmed  and  be  ye  fil- 
led: notwithstanding,  ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  art 
needful  to  the  body  ;  what  doth  it  profit  f  As  this  philanthropy 
is  not  only  of  no  use,  and  therefore  of  no  value,  but  a  reproach 
to  him  who  professes  it,  because  his  conduct  gives  the  lie  to  his 
professions ;  so  the  faith  of  him,  who  believes  the  Gospel,  and 
whose  life  is  not  governed  by  the  all-important  doctrines  and 
precepts,  which  it  contains,  is  equally  destitute  of  worth,  and 
equally  reproachAil  to  his  character.  In  the  words  of  the  Apos- 
de  in  the  following  verse,  it  is  dead,  beitig  alone  ;  or,  as  in  the 
Greek,  by  itself 

In  the  18th  verse,  he  proves  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  such 
a  faith  is  not  the  faith  of  Christians.  Yea,  a  man,  that  is,  a  Chris- 
tian ;  may  say.  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works  :  shew  me  thy 
faith  without  thy  works,  and  Iwill  shew  thee  ny  faith  by  my  works. 
Christ  taught  the  great  doctrine,  that  Christians  were  to  be  known 
by  their  fruits  only  ;  and  that  these  were  the  true,  regular,  and  in- 
variable, proofs  of  that  faith,  by  which  they  were  constituted 
Christians.  But  the  faith,  which  is  without  works,  is  incapable 
of  having  its  existence  proved  at  all.  This,  therefore,  cannot  be 
the  faith  of  Christians. 

In  the  30th  verse  he  exhibits  this  subject  in  a  manner,  which 
puts  the  account  here  given  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy. 
7%ot<  believest  that  there  is  one  Ood ;  thou  doest  well :  the  devils 
also  believe,  and  tremble.  The  devils,  (ra  datiuma,  the  dflemons ;) 
are,  and  by  St.  James  are  declared  to  be,  the  subjects  of  specu- 
lative belief;  but  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  they  can  be  the 
subjects  of  justifying  faith.  But  St.  James  teaches  us,  that  the 
faith,  of  which  he  is  speaking,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  devils. 

With  the  same  precision  he  exhibits  the  same  thing,  under  a 
different  form,  in  the  20th  verse.  Bui  wilt  thou  know,  O  vmi 
^%an  !   that  faith  without  works  is  dead  ?    The  Greek  words 
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vmn  man  are  uM^jun  mn ;  properly  rendered /o^e  titan,  or  h/f- 
crite.  But  surely  the  faith  of  a  hypocrite  is  not  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  The  last  part  of  this  verse  would  be  better  translated 
a  faith  withnU  worb  it  d§ad^  that  is,  a  faith  which  ii  wiihoui  warkt* 

In  the  four  following  verses,  St.  Janus  illustrates  this  subject 
by  a  comparison  of  this  faith  of  the  hypocrite  with  that  of  jMm- 
ham*  Wat  n»t  Abraham^  our  father  ^justifitd  by  works  when  he  had 
ejfertd  Isaac,  his  son^  ypon  the  Altar  ?  Seest  thou  how  faith  wrougk 
with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  made  perfect  f  And  the  Serif- 
hire  was  fulfilled,  which  saith,  Abraham  believed  God  :  and  it  «« 
in^uted  tmlo  him  for  righteousness.  And  he  was  called  the  fyieni 
of  God.  Ye  see,  then,  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  aad 
not  by  faith  only. 

In  this  part  of  the  chapter  all  the  real  diflKculty  lies.     To  ex- 
plain the  true  import  of  it,  let  St.  James  be  his  own  commentator. 
After  having  given  us  the  declaration,  that  Abrahans  was  justifi- 
ed by  works,  when  he  offered,  or,  as  in  the  original,  lifted  up, 
Isaac  upon  the  Altar,  and  taught  us,  that  faith  co-operated  with 
his  works ^  and  that  by  works  his  faith  was  perfected;  he  says, 
in  the  23d  verse,  that  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  that  is,  confirmed, 
which  saith,  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness  :  and  he  was  called  the  FViend  of  God.     This  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  is  found  in  the  zv.  chapter,  and  6th  verse  of  Gene- 
sis.    That,  which  he  believed,  was  these  two  declarations.     Tkii 
shall  not  be  thine  heir  ;  viz.  Eliezer  of  Damascus  ;  but  he,  who  skall 
come  forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels,  shall  be  thine  heir :  and  again  ; 
Look  now  toward  heaven^  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number 
them :  and  he  said  unto  him.  So  shall  thy  seed  be.     Confiding  in 
these  promises  was  that  act  of  Abraham,  concerning  which  it  is 
said,  in  the  following  verse,  He  believed  in  Jehovah,  and  he  count- 
edit  to  him  for  righteousness.     The  act  of  lifting  up  Isaac  on  the 
Altar  by  which,  St,  James  says,  this  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  thai 
is,  confirmed,  existed  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards.  In  what 
sense,  then,  did  that  act  confirm  this  declaration  of  Scripture  .' 
Plainly  in  this  :  it  showed,  that  tlie  faith  of  Abraham  was  the  ge- 
nuine faith  of  the  Gospel ;  a  real,  operative  confidence  in  the  pro- 
mises of  God.     This  it  showed  in  a  very  forcible  light,  because 
the  obedience  was  singularly  great  and  self-denying.    Exclusive- 
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ly  of  this,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  sense,  in  which  the  de- 
claration  can  be  true.  That  Abraham  was  justified  by  fiuth,  and 
by  that  very  act  of  fiatith  here  recited,  is  expressly  declared  by  Si^ 
Pamlt  Romans  iv.  and  Galatians  iii ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  di»> 
puted*  It  is  of  no  significance,  here,  to  say » that  Abraham^*  jus* 
t^cation  was  not  campUud  in  this  world  but  will  be  campltted  at 
tht  final  trial ;  or  that  it  was  com^ktsdj  when  he  entered  the  far 
tuTe  world.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that  his  title 
to  justification  was  complete,  and  certain,  when  his  faith  was 
counted  to  him  fbr  righteousness.  Had  he  then  died,  he  would 
have  been  accepted  of  God ;  his  sins  would  have  been  forgiven  ; 
and  his  soul  made  happy  for  ever.  He,  to  whom  all  things  are 
present,  makes  no  new  determinations  concerning  this  subject* 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  an  act  of  obedience,  existing  a  long  time 
afterwards,  could  not  alter  that,  which  was  past ;  nor  affect  in 
any  manner  the  justification  of  Abraham^  which  was  already 
made  certain. 

From  these  observations  it  is,  I  trust,  sufficiently  evident,  that 
this  very  case  put  by  St.  James,  is  a  clear  proof,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  deny  an  express  deckratioa  of  Scripture,  as  quoted  by 
him,  and  written  by  Moses^  that  we  are  not  justified,  either  par* 
tially  or  wholly,  by  works,  in  the  common  meaning  of  that  phra- 
seology ;  and  that  the  true  doctrine  of  St,  James  is  no  other,  than- 
that  we  are  not  justified  by  a  speculative  belief  which  is  without 
works ;  but  by  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  which  worketh  by  love. 

This  is  further  evident  firom  the  last  clause  of  the  2dd  verse : 

I 

And  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God.  That,  which  made  him  the 
friend  of  God,  was  his  fiaiith,  his  confidence  in  God.  The  act  of 
offering  Isaac  could  in  no  sense  make  him  the  friend  of  God ; 
but  was  merely  a  signal  and  glorious  proof  of  this  confidence^ 
and  the  firiendship,  which  it  involved,  and  produced. 

If  these  observations  be  admitted  as  just,  it  will  be  unnecessa- 
ry to  dwell  on  the  two  remaining  verses.  The  case  of  JRahaby  in 
the  following  verse,  is  perfectly  explained  by  that  of  Abraham. 
In  the  concluding  verse,  St.  James  solemnly  repeats  the  great 
doctrine  of  this  passage,  which,  by  repeating  it  in  three  different 
instances,  he  clearly  proves  to  be  the  main  thing,  on  which  he 
meant  to  insist,  in  these  concise  and  emphatical  words  :  For  « 
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lAe  hoA/  without  the  spirit  tf  dead,  to  faith  wiihoui  works  is  dsai 
also  ;  or  as  I  should  render  it,  a  faith  without  works,  that  is,  such 
a  faith,  as  is  without  works.  The  meaning  of  St.  James  is  not 
that  Evangelical  faith,  when  it  is  without  works,  is  dead ;  for  it 
cannot  exist  without  producing  good  works ;  but  that  such  a 
feith,  as  is  unproductive  of  good  works ;  viz.  a  mere,  speculative 
belief;  is  dead ;  and  like  a  corpse,  from  which  the  soul  has  fled, 
is  absolutely  useless,  and  loathsome  to  every  beholder. 

Having  finished  the  remarks,  which  I  proposed  to  make  on 
this  passage  of  St»  JamtSy  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  red 
influence  of  good  works  on  the  justification  of  mankind. 

1st.  When  we  confide  otur selves  to  Christ,  we  do  it  according  to 
his  own  terms* 

Among  these,  he  has  required  us  to  do  M  things  mhatsoeter  he 
has  commanded  us  ;  and  to  walk  as  he  also  walked.  Bui  his  com- 
mands involve  every  good  work ;  and  his  example  has  present- 
ed to  us  an  universal  system  of  good  works,  actually  done  by 
himself.  To  obey  him,  and  to  be  like  him,  is  therefore  to  per- 
form "every  good  work. 

All  this,  also,  he  has  required  us  to  do  voluntarily,  faithfully, 
and  alway.  When,  therefore,  we  confide  in  Christ,  we  surren- 
der ourselves  into  his  hands  with  a  fixed  intention,  a  cordial 
choice,  of  universal  obedience,  as  our  whole  future  conduct. 

2dly.   The  faith  of  the  Gospel  cannot  exist  zoithofit  good  works. 

To  the  1 1  th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  I  appeal 
as  complete  proof  of  this  position.  That  principle  in  the  soul, 
which  produced  the  many,  various,  difficult,  and  exalted  acts  of 
obedience,  recorded  in  this  chapter,  is  beyond  a  debate  the  well- 
spring  of  all  obedience.  The  connection  between  these  things  is 
inseparable ;  and  where  the  one  does  not  exist,  the  other  can- 
not. In  this  sense,  then,  a  man  is  truly  said  to  be  justified  by 
works  ;  that  he,  who  has  the  good  works,  which  spring  from  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  will  be  justified  ;  and  he,  who  has  them  not. 
will  not  be  justified.  The  tide  of  the  believer  to  justification  is 
certain,  and  complete,  so  soon  as  he  believes  ;  because  he  will 
never  cease  to  believe ;  and  his  faith  will  never  cease  to  operate 
in  universal  obedience.  But  were  we  to  suppose  a  case,  which 
never  existed,  and  cannot  exist ;  viz.  that  a  man  should  believr 
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with  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  should  afterwards  cease  to  per- 
form good  works ;  that  man,  undoubtedly,  would  never  obtain 
justification.  On  the .  contrary,  he  would  become  a  final  apos- 
tate, and  an  outcast  from  the  Kingdom  of  God*  Thus  have  I 
expressed  my  own  views  of  the  doctrine,  contained  in  this  dis- 
course of  St.  James  ;  and  shall  only  add,  that  this  is  equally  the 
doctrine  of  SL  Paui^  of  Christ,  and  of  the  whole  Bible. 

The  observations,  made  in  this  discourse,  naturally  suggest  the 
following 

REMARKS. 

1st.  It  is  evident  from  this  discourse  of  St.  James,  that  no  at^ 
tribute^  or  principle,  is  of  any  value,  except  as  it  produces  good 
works* 

By  good  works  I  intend  here,  and  throughout  this  sermon,  all 
acts  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  self-government.  Two  of  these, 
fiaiith  and  benevolence,  or  things  which  claim  to  be  faith  and  be- 
nevolence, are  examined  in  form  by  St.  James  ;  viz.  the  faith  of 
Autinomians,  and  the  philanthropy  of  modern  Infidels ;  ^nd  both 
are  proved,  irresistibly,  to  be  useless,  and  worthless.  What  is 
true  of  these  is  true  of  all  other  principles,  and  opinions,  sustain- 
ing the  same  general  character.  The  end  of  all  thinking,  and 
feeling,  is  action.  Whatever  terminates  not  in  this  is  a  mere 
cheat ;  a  mass  of  rubbish ;  a  nuisance  to  ourselves,  and  to  man- 
kind. All  the  good,  done  in  the  Universe,  is  done  by  action. 
The  most  perfect  and  glorious  principles,  which  belong  to  the  In- 
telligent character ;  those,  which  constituted  the  bliss  of  paradise ; 
those,  which  constitute  the  superior  bliss  of  heaven ;  would  be 
shorn  of  almost  all  their  radiance,  were  they  to  cease  from  their 
activity.  There  is,  I  acknowledge,  in  the  reception  of  truth,  and 
the  indulgence  of  virtuous  affections,  an  inherent  value;  a  de- 
lightfulness,  inwoven  in  their  own  nature.  The  subject  of  them, 
if  he  were  prevented  by  accidental  circumstances  from  doing 
good,  would,  I  acknowledge,  still  find  real  delight  in  the  things 
themselves.  But,  were  he  to  cease  from  doing  good,  when  it 
was  in  his  power,  he  would  be  stripped  of  all  his  virtue,  and 
glory,  and  of  almost  all  his  enjoyment.       To  him,  says  St* 
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Jamesn  that  ktunoith  to  do  good^  and  doeth  ii  not^  to  him  it  is  sin. 
Grood  actions,  only,  are  blessings  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
the  only  proofs  of  excellence  of  character* 

In  this  great  particular  the  Scriptures  differ,  boundlessly,  from 
the  favourite  philosophy  of  modem  times.  Philosophy  is  satisfied 
with  good  words,  and  good  wishes.  The  Scriptures,  while  they 
require  these,  demand  with  infinite  authority,,  and  indispensably 
to  our  acceptance  with  God,  what  is  inestimably  more  valuable: 
good  actions.  Philosophy  is  satisfied  to  say,  with  coolness  and 
comfiosure,  to  the  naked,  starving  wretch  :  Depart  in  peace :  ii 
thou  warmed^  and  be  thou  filled.  The  Scriptures,  with  a  divine 
compassion  for  the  sufferer,  and  with  an  equal  concern  for  the 
true  interest  of  him  who  possesses  the  means  of  relief,  compel  us» 
by  infinite  authority,  and  an  infinite  example,  to  clothe,  to  feed, 
and  to  bless,  so  far  as  is  within  our  power,  all  the  children  ol 
^vant  and  woe.  Beyond  this,  they  require  all  useful  conduct,  whe- 
ther it  immediately  respects  God,  our  fellow-creatures,  or  our- 
selves ;  and  ia  this  manner  provide  effectually  for  the  happioesF 
of  mankind  in  the  present  world,  and  for  their  immortal  good  ir 
the  world  to  come. 

2diy.  We  here  see^  that  the  Scriptures^  and  the  Scriptures  onhj, 
furnish  us  with  an  effectual  source  of  good  works. 

No  obedience  is  of  any  worth  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  man,  ex- 
cept that  which  is  voluntary.  God  loveth  the  cheerful  giver  ;  and 
with  his  views  those  of  mankind  perfectly  coincide.  No  obe- 
dience of  our  children  or  servants,  no  offices  of  our  firiends  or 
neighbours,  are  of  any  value  in  our  estimation,  besides  those 
which  spring  from  the  heart. 

Of  this  obedience,  the  Scriptures  inform  us.  Evangelical  faith 
is  the  genuine  spring,  and  the  only  spring,  in  the  present  world. 
The  faith  of  the  Gospel,  as  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, is  an  affectionate  confidence  in  the  character  of  Christ ; 
in  which  it  surrenders  itself  to  him  on  his  own  conditions,  to  be 
his,  and  to  be  employed  wholly,  and  for  ever  in  his  service.  To 
the  mind,  under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  Christ,  together  with 
all  his  pleasure,  commands,  ordinances,  and  instructions,  be- 
comes supremely  delightful.  Obedience  to  his  commands  is  to 
such  a  mind,  of  course,  voluntary,  cheerful,  and  perpetual.    Ii^ 
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fiiith  18  the  commencement,  and  in  a  Allien  creature-  the  only 
cammencement,  as  well  aa  the  future  support,  and  soul,  of  the 
virtuous  character. 

in  the  experience  of  mankind  this  great  truth  has  been  abundant* 
Ijr  ptoved.  The  fakh  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  alone,  transformed 
the  first  Christians  firom  idolaters  into  saints ;  beautified  their  minds 
with  every  grace ;  and  adorned  their  lives  with  every  amiable 
action.  Faith  alone  induced  them  boldly  to  renounce  idols,  and 
to  worship  the  only  living  and  eternal  God*  Faith  withdrew  them 
firom  impiety,  deceit,  firaud,  cruelty,  revenge,  intemperance,  and 
impurity;  and  rendered  them  pious,  sincere,  just,  kind,  forgiv- 
ing, temperate,  and  chaste.  Faith,  finally,  enabled  them  to  over- 
come all  worldly  considerations,  and  afiections ;  and  to  meet  the 
rack,  the  ftiggot,  and  the  cross,  in  the  lively  hope,  the  supporting 
assurance,  of  being  approved  by  their  Maker,  and  receiving 
fitNn  his  hand  a  crown  of  immortal  glory.  In  faith,  and  its  ef- 
fects, all  real  goodness  of  character  in  the  race  of  man,  all  that 
is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  has  firom  that  time,  nay,  firom  the 
beginning  of  the  worid  to  the  present  hour,  been  found.  Nor  is 
there  any  other  entrance  upon  a  life  of  virtue,  nor  any  other  foun- 
dation of  persevering  in  real  excellence. 

In  this  all-important  particular  the  Scriptures  differ,  infinitely, 
firom  the  efforts  of  philosophy.  Philosofriiy  never  made  a  single 
man  really  virtuous,  or  really  amiable  in  the  sight  of  God.  Cie^ 
roy  who  was  himself  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  of  the 
heathen  philosophers,  declares,  in  an  unqualified  manner,  that 
they,  so  &r  as  he  knew,  bad  never,  even  in  a  single  instance,  re- 
formed either  themselves  or  their  disciples.  Those^  who  are  ex- 
tensively acquainted  with  modern  infidels,  perfectly  know,  that 
their  principles  have  been^equally  unproductive  of  any  proo£s  of 
a  virtuous  character. 

But  the  Scriptures,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  have,  in 
an  endless  multitude  of  instances,  effectuated  this  glorious  refor- 
mation of  man.  Long  before  the  Canon  was  begun  by  MosbMj 
a  vast  number  of  the  human  race  by  embracing  the  doctrines  and 
precepts,  now  published  in  the  Scriptures,  and  then  communicat- 
ed by  occasional  Revelations,  became  the  subjects  of  holiness, 
and  the  heirs  of  endless  life     In  all  these,  through  every  age, 
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and  every  country,  the  same  iiatith  was  the  sole  source  of  all  their 
excellent  and  honourable  conduct  towards  God,  and  towards 
mankind.  Byfaith^  says  St.  Paul^  Abel  offered  a  more  acceptable 
sacrifice  than  Cain.  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated^  that  he  should 
not  see  death.  By  faith  Jioah^  moved  with  fear^  prepared  an  ark. 
Af faith  Abraham^  being  called  of  God  to  go  out  into  a  place  ^  which 
he  should  after  receive  as  an  inheritance,  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  wentm  This  is  the  testimony  of  God  himself  concern- 
ing these  worthies ;  and  they  in  this  respect  are  representatives 
of  all  the  good  men,  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen*  Their  faith 
was  the  faith  of  all  such  men ;  and  all  the  virtuous  conduct  of 
such  men  sprang  from  the  same  source,  whence  theirs  was  de- 
rived. 

3d!y.  From  these  things  it  is  evident^  that  no  religion^  except 
Christianity^  is  of  any  value. 

The  end  of  all  doctrines  and  systems,  which  profess  to  be  use- 
t'ul,  is  no  other,  than  to  make  men  virtuous.  This  end  Christiani* 
ty  accomplishes ;  but  it  has  been  accomplished  by  no  religion  be- 
side. While  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  continued  to  be 
the  only  religion,  established  by  God  ;  it  was  in  substance,  and, 
as  understood  by  the  saints  of  that  period,  the  same  with  the  re- 
ligion of  the  New.  The  chief  difference  was,  that  they  believed 
in  a  Messiah,  then  future ;  and  Christians  believe  in  a  Messiah, 
who  has  actually  appeared.  To  them  the  Gospel  was  preached, 
as  well  as  to  Abraham  ;  and  they  all  believed  in  the  Lord,  who  ap- 
peared unto  Abraham  ;  and  it  was  counted  to  them  for  righteousness. 
With  Abraham,  they  rejoiced  to  see  the  day  of  Christ  afar  off,  and 
saw  it,  and  were  glad.  With  Job,  they  knew,  that  their  Redeemer 
lived,  and  that  hcwoiddstandat  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  :  and 
thaf,  though,  after  their  skin,  7cormsw<wld  destroy  their  bodies,  yet 
in  l/icir  flesh  they  should  see  God. 

But  thero  is  noUhc  least  reason  to  believe,  that  any  other  reli- 
gion has  contributed,  at  all,  to  make  men  virtuous.  Some  tniths 
have  been  found  in  every  religion  ;  but  they  have  universally  so 
abounded  in  falsehoods,  and  those  falsehoods  have  been  so  abso- 
lutely believed,  and  obeyed,  that  no  moral  good  appears  to  have 
been  produced  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  warrant- 
^^d,  and  effectuated;  evils,  whirh  cannot  be  measured  :  sins  with- 
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out  bounds,  and  miseries  without  number.  Those,  who  believ- 
ed them  most  sincerely,  and  obeyed  them  with  the  greatest  zeal, 
were  among  the  most  profligate  of  their  votaries. 

4thly.  A  t«  evident  from  this  discourse  of  St*  Janus,  that  the 
religious  character  of  all  men  is  to  be  estimated  by  their  works. 

Shem  me  thy  faith  mthoui  thy  works  ;  that  is,  if  thou  canst ;  and 
/  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works.  A  feith  without  works  is 
nothing  in  the  Christian  scheme  ;  and  can  be  shown  neither  to 
ourselves  nor  to  others*  Let  us,  then,  be  just  to  ourselves,  and 
try  ourselves  as  God  will  try  us  hereafter.  Let  us  place  no  con- 
fidence, no  hope,  in  a  faith,  which  is  without  works  ;  nor  ever 
dream,  that  it  is  the  &ith  of  the  Gospel.  By  our  fruits^  he  who 
searcheth  the  hearts,  andtrieth  the  reinSy  has  declared,  our  characters 
are  to  be  known.  By  this  great  rule  of  decision,  then,  ought  every 
one  to  examine  himself.  If  our  faith  worketh  by  lovef  if  it  hath 
iti  fruit  unto  holiness  ;  its  end  will  be  everlasting  life  :  if  not ;  it 
will  only  become  the  way  to  hell^  going  down  to  the  chambers  of 
death.  In  what  a  dreadful  manner  will  the  speculative  believer 
be  disappointed,  to  find  that  the  foundation,  on  which  he  built, 
was  nothing  but  sand  ?  and  how  will  he  feel,  when  he  sees  that 
building  swept  away  by  the  final  tempest  ?  How  will  it  embitter 
even  perdition  itself,  to  have  been  in  this  world  secure  of  eter- 
nal life,  to  have  gone  to  the  grave  with  peace  and  hope,  believ- 
ing ourselves  to  be  true  disciples  of  Christ,  children  of  the  cove- 
nant and  heirs  of  a  blessed  iimnortality ;  and  to  be  first  awaken- 
ed out  of  this  pleasing,  flattering,  delusive  dream  by  the  condemn- 
ing voice  of  the  Judge  t  Oh  that  we  were  wise ;  that  we  under- 
stood these  things ;  that  we  would  consider  our  latter  pnd  ! 
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DOSS    NOT   LESSSN    THE 


OBLIGATIONS,  OR  THE  MOTIVES,  TO  OBEDIKNCE. 


Romans  iii.  31. 

Do  wt  then  make  void  the  lam  through  faith  ?     God  forbid :  veff, 

we  establish  the  law* 

In  a  scries  of  discourses,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and 
prove  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  without  works. 

Beside  the  direct  opposition  made  to  this  doctrine,  it  has  been 
opposed  on  account  of  its  apprehended  consequences,  particular- 
ly, on  account  of  this  important  consequence ;  that  it  renders  the 
Law  of  God  useless,  as  a  rule  of  obedience.  This  objection  SU 
Pavl  foresaw,  and  thought  proper  to  anticipate,  in  this  passage 
of  Scripture :  Do  roe  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ? 
God  forbid :  yea,  icc  establish  the  law.  As  if  he  had  said.  From 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faidi  without  works,  which  f  have 
here  asserted  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  I  foresee  it 
will  be  objected,  that  I  render  the  law  of  God,  as  a  rule  of  obe- 
dience, useless.  This,  however,  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that 
the  doctrine  which  I  have  taught,  in  reality  establishes  the  law. 

So  peremptory  a  declaration  of  the  Apostle  might,  one  would 
>hink,  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  silence  the  objectors  :  and 
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to  have  persuaded  them,  that  this  opinion  of  theirs  was  totally 
unfounded,  and  precluded  the  necessity  of  any  future  effort  to  es- 
tablish  the  doctrine.  The  fact,  however,  has  been  otherwise. 
The  objection  has  been  maintained  ever  since  the  Apostle  wrote* 
Even  at  the  present  time,  it  is  a  favourite  and  popular  objection 
in  the  mouths  of  multitudes ;  and  is  alleged  with  triumphant 
,  confidence,  in  defiance,  as  I  apprehend,  of  both  reason  and  re- 
velation. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  doctrine,  contained  in  the  objection, 
has  been  strenuously  holden  by  men  of  totally  opposite  princi- 
ples :  those  who  assert,  and  those  who  deny,  justification  by 
faith.  The  former  class  are  called  Aniinomians ;  the  latter  Ar^ 
mmians;  with  whom  are  united,  in  this  particular,  Avians^  Sod^ 
nianB^  Pelagians,  and  many  others.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
observed,  that  Arminitis  himself,  and  many  of  his  followers,  have 
agreed  in  admitting  without  hesitation  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith. 

As  the  scheme,  opposed  in  the  text,  has  been  adopted  by 
these  two  opposite  classes  of  men ;  so  it  has  been  adopted  with  pre- 
cisely contrary  views.  The  former  admit  the  doctrine  that  the 
law  %8  made  void  byfaith^  as  true ;  and  yet  hold,  that  we  are  jus- 
tified by  foith.  Of  course,  they  consider  it  as  a  part  of  the  de- 
sign of  God  to  make  the  law  void ;  and  hold  themselves  to  be 
under  no  obligations  to  obey  its  precepts.  In  their  view,  the 
bctf  thai  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  makes  void  the  lawy 
J8  so  &r  firom  being  an  objection  to  it,  that  it  is  an  original  part 
of  the  Evangelical' system ;  a  thing,  in. itself  proper,  right,  and 
good.  The  latter  class  bring  this  consequence  as  a  direct,  and 
formidable,  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
from  which,  they  suppose,  the  consequence  certainly,  and  neces- 
sarily, flows.  Were  they  right  in  this  supposition,  I  cannot,  I 
confess,  answer  the  objection ;  nor  Should  I  know  how,  consis- 
tently with  the  Scriptures,  to  admit  any  doctrine,  which  renders 
the  law  of  God  useless,  or  in  the  least  degree  impairs  its  authority* 

These  two  different  modes  of  considering  this  subject  demand 
different  answers.  These  I  shall  give  under  the  following 
scheme :  viz.  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  lessens  not 
in  any  degree,  but  establishes  in  the  most  effectual  tnanner. 
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I.  Tlu  Obligations^  ^ndf 

IL   7^  Motives^  to  Obedience. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  I  shall  direct  my  arguments 
against  the  Antmomian^  and,  under  the  second,  against  the  Arm- 
nian  scheme  concerning  this  subject. 

L  This  doctrine  does  not  lessen,  but  establishes^  the  Obligations, 
which  mankind  are  under,  to  obey  the  law  of  God. 

In  proof  of  this  position,  I  observe, 

1  St.   7%e  law  is  a  transcript  of  the  Divine  character. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  to  love  Ood  with  all  the  heart,  and  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  to  love  God,  and  our  neighbour,  in  the 
very  manner  in  which  He  loves  both  :  that  is,  so  fer  as  creatures 
are  capable  of  resembling  their  Creator.  In  other  words,  it  is 
to  be  perfectly  benevolent.  Beloved,  says  the  Aposde  John,  let  us 
love  one  another :  for  love  is  of  God :  and  every  one  that  lovcth  is 
bom  of  God,  ami  knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not 
Crod :  for  God  is  love.  In  this  passage  St.  John  refers,  as  he 
does  also  in  the  13th  and  13th  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  bis 
Gospel,  to  two  observations  of  Christ:  Except  a  man  be  bom 
of  water ^  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God :  and  this  is  life  eternal  ;  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  rohom  thou  hast  sent.  Every  one  that 
loveth,  he  here  informs  us,  is  thus  born  of  God,  and  knows  God,  in 
such  a  sense,  as  is  life  eternal.  On  the  other  hand,  he  further 
declares,  that  he  roho  loveth  not  knows  not  God,  in  this  sense. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  that  he,  who  is  not  the  subject  of  this  love,  is 
not  a  child  of  God,  nor  an  heir  of  eternal  life.  Of  course,  he  is 
not  the  subject  of  justification,  nor  of  the  faith,  to  which  it  is  an- 
nexed. Finally,  St.  John  asserts,  that  God  is  love  ;  or  that  love 
is  his  whole  moral  character,  and  essence.  He,  therefore,  who 
is  not  the  subject  of  this  love,  is  not  like  God ;  has  not  the  same 
moral  character;  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  renewed  after  thf 
image  of  God. 

Again,  the  Apostle  observes,  in  the  16th  verse,  He  who  dwell- 
eth,  or  continueth,  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  Of 
course,  he  who  does  not  dwell,  or  continue,  in  love,  does  not  dwelt 
in  God,  nor  God  in  him. 

But  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.     To  fulfil  the  law,  then,  if 
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(o  be  born  o/Godj  to  know  God,  to  dwell  in  God,  and  to  have  God 
dwell  in  us.  Not  to  fulfil  the  law  is  of  course,  to  be  destitute  of 
all  these  characteristics,  and  blessings.  Thus  the  law  expresses 
to  us,  and  requires  in  us,  the  very  same  moral  character,  which 
is  the  essence,  and  glory,  of  God.  That  such  a  law  should  cease 
from  any  part  of  its  obligatory  force  is  plainly  impossible. 

2dly.   The  law  is  a  perfect  rule  of  righteousness* 

It  is  |)erfect,  as  it  requires  nothing  but  righteousness^  To  love 
God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  can  never 
be  in  any  degree,  or  manner,  wrong.     This  will  not  be  disputed. 

It  is  perfect,  as  it  requires  all  possible  acts  of  righteousness* 
However  high,  however  low,  any  moral  being  is,  the  law  of  God 
reaches,  and  controls,'all  his  possible  moral  conduct.  Angels  on 
the  one  hand,  and  little  children  on  the  other,  can  do  nothing 
which  is  good,  which  at  the  same  time  is  not  required  by  this 
boundless  rule  of  rectitude. 

It  is  perfect,  as  it  prohibits  every  thing  sinful ;  that  is,  every 
thing  of  the  nature  of  moral  evil.  5m,  says  the  Apostle,  is  a 
transgression  of  the  law*  In  this  declaration  is  involved  not  only 
that  every  transgression  of  the  law  is  sin,  but  that  the  command- 
ment is  so  exceedingly  broad,  as  to  prohibit  every  thing,  which  is 
of  the  nature  of  moral  evil.  But  we  need  no  testimonies  on  this 
subject.  A  little  consideration  will  make  it  evident,  that  to  love 
God  with  all  the  hearty  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  necessa- 
rily incompatible  with  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  heart,  or  life,  of 
him,  in  whom  this  love  is  found  ;  and  that,  as  love  worketh  no  ill 
to  his  neighbour,  so  it  works  no  ill  towards  God. 

If,  then,  we  are  released  by  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
from  our  obligations  to  obey  the  law,  we  are  released  from  oui* 
obligations  to  conform  to  a  perfect  rule  of  righteousness  ;  to  a 
law,  a  commandment,  which  is  absolutely  holy^  just,  and  good. 
Can  God  be  supposed  to  consent  to  this  release  ?  Can  it  be  ra- 
tionally wished  by  man  ?  Must  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  dreadful 
calamity  by  every  good  man  ?  To  what  would  it  amount  ?  To 
nothing  more,  nor  less,  than  being  released  from  all  obligations  to 

be  virtuous. 

3dly.   TTiis  doctrine  is  completely  disproved  by  Christ* 

He  denied  it  to  be  any  part  of  the  end  of  his  mission.     Thinfr 
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notj  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets.  lam  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  That  there  may  be  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  connection  between  the  phrase,  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  object  here  in  view,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Christ, 
having  recited  the  two  great  commands  which  I  have  mentioned, 
says.  On  these  two  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  If,  then,  he 
came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them, 
it  was  certainly  no  part  of  the  end  of  his  mission  to  destroy,  in 
any  degree,  the  two  commands,  on  which  they  are  entirely  sus- 
pended. He  has  declared  the  thing  to  be  impossible.  Sooner. 
saith  he,  shall  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  than  one  jot,  or  one  tit- 
tle, of  the  law  shall  pass,  until  all  be  fulfilled.  This  is  no  other 
than  a  declaration,  that  God  will  sooner  annihilate  the  whole 
creation,  than  consent  to  give  up  his  law.  Nor  is  this  doctrine 
at  all  unbecoming  the  Divine  character.  To  create  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth  is  a  thing  easy  to  him,  and  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  command.  But  were  he  to  give  up  his  law  in  any  instance^ 
and  with  respect  to  any  being,  he  must  recede  from  governing, 
the  Universe  by  a  perfect  rule,  and  in  a  perfect  manner.  This 
would  be  to  deny  himself:  for  it  would  be  no  other  than  declar- 
ing by  a  most  solemn  act,  that  he  was  willing,  that  the  Universe 
should  no  longer  be  governed  by  a  perfect  rule  ;  and  that  he 
would,  henceforth,  either  not  govern  it  at  all,  or  govern  it  by  an 
imperfect  rule.  The  injury  thus  done  to  his  character  would  be 
infinite  ;  nor  can  any  bounds  be  set  to  the  mischiefs,  which  in 
such  .1  case  would  accrue  to  the  Universe. 

4thly.   T%is  doctrine  is  every  where  denied  by  St.  Paul. 

In  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Episde  to  the  Romans,  St.  Paul  de- 
clares, that  Christians  are  not  under  law,,  but  under  grace.  The 
AntinomianSy  totally  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this  declaration, 
have  supposed,  that  Christians  are  not  under  the  law,  as  a  rule 
of  obedience  ;  whereas  the  Apostle  meant  only,  that  they  are  not 
under  the  law,  as  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  In  the  very  next 
verse  he  says,  fVhat  then  ?  shall  we  sin,  because  we  are  not  under 
the  laiv^  but  under  grace. ^  God  forbid.  But  not  to  obey  the  law 
is  to  sin.  Again,  in  the  1st  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  he  asks, 
fVhat  shall  we  say  then  ?  shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may 
abound  ?  God  forbid.  How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  long- 
rr  therein?  Let  not  sin,  therefore,  reign  in  your  mortal  body*     Of 
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himself,  he  says,  f  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man; 
and  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God.  He  also  declares 
it  to  be  the  great  end,  for  which  God  sent  his  own  Son  in  the  like* 
ness  of  sinful  flesh  and  as  a  sin-offerings  to  condemn  sin  in  the  fleshy 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  Chris- 
tianSj  who  walk  not  after  the  fleshy  but  after  the  Spirit.  If,  then, 
Christians  do  not  fulfil  the  righteousneiss  of  the  law,'  that  is,  obey 
it,  this  great  end  of  Christ^s  mediation  must  be  frustrated.  The 
same  Apostle  declares,  that  Circumcision  is  nothings  and  uncir^ 
cumcision  is  nothing  ;  but  keeping  the  commandments  of  God;  and 
that  circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing;  but 
faith  which  worketk  by  love  ;  and  that  circumcision  is  nothings  and 
uncircumcision  is  nothing  ;  but  a  new  creature.  From  these  three 
passages  it  is  evident,  among  other  things,  that  he,  who  keepeth 
the  commandments  of  God,  is  the  same  person,  in  all  instances, 
with  him,  who  is  possessed  of  the  faith,  which  worketh  by  love  and 
who  is  a  new  creature.  So  far,  then,  is  fiaiith  from  making  void 
the  law,  that  it  is  exhibited  by  the  Apostle  as  the  very  spirit, 
with  which  its  commandments  are  kept,  and  which  thus  becomes 
the  means  of  establishing  the  law. 

Finally,  the  same  Apostle  says,  fVithout  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord.  Holiness,  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures  knows,  is  nothing  but  obedience  to  the  law.  Without 
this  obedience,  then,  a  person,  who  is  the  subject  of  faith,  and  of 
consequent  justification,  if  we  were  to  suppose  such  a  case,  would 
never  see  the  Lord.  These  passages,  which  I  have  selected  with- 
out any  labour,  are  ample  proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  doctrine. 
Without  any  labour  also,  many  more  might  be  easily  added,  which 
are  equally  explicit,  and  unambiguous,  from  every  part  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  decision  of  St.  James  has  been  heretofore 
recited,  as  it  exists  in  one  passage ;  but  his  whole  Epistle,  and  the 
whole  united  voice  of  the  Scriptures,  is  against  this  scheme.  In 
truth,  I  am  astonished,  that  it  should  have  been  adopted  by  any 
sober  man,  who  has  read  his  Bible. 

Let  me  ask  the  Antinomian,  from  which  part  of  the  law  he  con- 
siders himself  as  released ;  or  whether  from  the  whole.  Is  he 
released  from  his  obligation  to  love  God  ?  or  to  love  mankind  ? 
or  firom  restraining  those  passions,  which,  if  indulged,  will  prevent 


him  from  loving  either  ?  Or  is  he  released  from  them  all  ?  In 
the  former  case  he  is  released  from  being  virtuous  in  part.  In 
the  latter  he  is  released  from  all  virtue.  In  other  words,  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  has  become,  to  him,  a  license  to  hate, 
or  forget,  the  God  that  made  him ;  to  hate,  or  disregard,  his  neigh- 
bour ;  and  to  give  the  reins  to  those  passions,  which,  thus  in- 
dulged, will  conduct  him  to  absolute  profligacy. 

II.  TTu  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  dots  not  destroy^  or  les- 
sen, the  Motives  to  obedience. 

Those,  with  whom  we  have  hitherto  contended,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, hold  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ;  and  admit 
this  objection  in  its  full  force ;  while  they  believe  that,  instead  of 
lessening  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine,  the  objection,  as  well 
as  the  doctrine,  is  an  original  part  of  the  Evangelical  system. 
Those,  with  whom  we  are  now  to  contend,  on  the  contrary,  deny 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ;  and  allege  this  objection,  as 
primary  evidence  of  its  falsehood.  The  argumentation,  there- 
fore, must  now  take  a  different  course  from  that,  which  has  been 
already  adopted;  and,  in  most  respects,  proceed  on  different 
principles.  The  chief  design,  hitherto,  has  been,  to  take  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faitli  as  gi*anted  ;  because  it  is  in  fact 
granted  by  our  antagonists ;  and,  with  this  admission,  to  show, 
that  the  law  remains  in  full  force,  as  an  obligatory  rule  of  obe- 
dience. The  design  will  now  be  to  show,  that  the  objection 
against  the  doctrine,  that  it  lessens  the  Motives  to  obedience,  is  des- 
titute of  validity,  because  it  is  destitute  of  truth.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  observe, 

1st.  Tliat  the  obedience^  which  precedes  the  existence  offaith^  is 
destitute  of  any  virtuous  character. 

Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  The  external  acts 
of  conformity  to  the  law  of  God  are  frequently  called  by  the  name 
of  obedience ;  and  for  this  reason  only  have  I  given  them  that 
name.  But,  in  my  own  view,  the  Gospel  considers  them  as  ut- 
terly undeserving  of  such  a  title.  They  are,  there,  always  exhi- 
bited as  proceeding  from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief ;  and  we  are 
decisively  taught,  that  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  such  a  heart  evil 
things  only  proceed. 

It  is  undoubtedly  our  duty  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  and  a 
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gross  sin  to  be  negligent  of  this  duty.  But  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  mere  pursuit  of  this  good,  without  any  relish  for 
its  moral  nature,  and  without  any  voluntary  conformity  to  the 
will  of  God  concerning  it,  is  virtuous.  In  this  case,  it  is  pursued 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  the  same  views,  with  wliich  we  labour 
to  obtain  property,  office,  or  reputation ;  and  the  mind  is  no  less 
selfish  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  No  man  is  more  scru- 
pulous, or  more  exact,  in  external  religious  observances,  than 
the  superstitious  man.  Yet  no  other  person,  beside  himself, 
dreams,  that  his  observances  are  virtuous.  The  Pharisees  with 
great  care  tithed  mint,  anise^  and  arnnnin  ;  and  this  they  did  with 
an  intention  to  procure  immortal  life  by  what  they  esteemed  obe- 
dience. For  the  same  end  they  washed  their  hands,  cvps,  pots, 
and  other  vessels  ;  made  long  prayers  ;  gave  alms  ;  fasted  often ; 
and  did  many  other  things  of  an  external  nature  with  great  care, 
and  exactness.  So  exact,  so  scrupulous,  were  they  in  their  out- 
ward religious  conduct,  that  they  were  highly  respected  by  the 
people  at  large,  as  good  men.  Still,  they  are  pronounced  by  our 
Lord  to  be  (I  generation  of  Vipers,  and  children  of  hell.  All  their 
external  offices  of  religion,  then,  though  directed,  generally  at 
least,  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  life,  and  performed  with  a 
strong  expectation  of  securing  it  to  themselves,  were  utterly  des* 
titute  of  virtue ;  and  failed,  altogether,  of  rendering  them  accep* 
table  to  God. 

The  yotmg  man,  who  came  to  Christ  to  know  what  good  thing 
he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  appears,  in  his  original  cha- 
racter, to  have  been  more  than  usually  amiable :  for  Jesus,  be- 
holding  him,  loved  him.  The  account,  which  he  gave  of  his  own 
external  obedience,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  sincerely  given. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  he  really,  and  with  uncom- 
mon care,  had,  in  the  external  sense,  obeyed  the  commands  of 
the  decalogue.  Still,  he  lacked  one  thing  ;  and  that  was  the  one 
thing  needful ;  viz.  real,  or  evangelical,  virtue. 

From  these  examples,  thus  considered,  it  is  evident,  that  men 
may  proceed  far,  (it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far,)  in  external  obe- 
dience ;  and  yet  be  destitute  of  the  evangelical  character,  and  of 
every  recommendation  to  God.  Hence  it  cannot  but  be  seen, 
that  external  religious  observances,  existing  in  the  highest  do- 
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gree,  and  performed,  primarily,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  eter- 
nal life,  are  not  in  themselves,  nor  for  tibis  reason,  virtuous,  nor 
recommendations  to  the  Divine  fiavour.  If,  then,  the  doctrine  oi 
justification  by  faith  should  in  fact  lessen  the  motives  to  this  kind 
<^  obedience,  as  performed  merely  with  these  views,  it  cannot, 
therefore,  with  any  truth  be  said  to  tnake  void  the  law  ;  or  to  les- 
sen the  motives  to  evangelical  obedience. 

The  dictates  of  reason  perfectly  accord  with  those  of  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  this  subject.  That  service,  which  is  emphatically 
called  mercenary^  or  which,  in  other  words,  is  performed  solely 
for  the  sake  of  a  personal  reward,  is  never  considered  by  man- 
kind as  being  virtuous,  however  exactly  performed.  Hence  the 
very  term  merctrMry^  though  originally  indicating  nothing  immo- 
ral, has,  in  the  most  common  use,  acquired  a  bad  signification ; 
and  is  customarily  used,  and  regarded,  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
Voluntary  service,  only,  in  which  good-will  is  exercised  about 
the  employment,  and  towards  the  object,  which  it  respects,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  mankind  to  be  virtuous.  Those,  who  love  tif, 
merely  because  we  love  them,  and  who  do  good  to  ut,  merely  beeaiue 
we  do  good  to  them^  are  considered  by  common  sense,  as  well  as 
by  Christ,  as  no  belter  than  publicans  and  sinners.  They  may 
be,  ihey  usually  are,  convenient  to  us ;  and  we  may  love  them 
with  the  same  spirit,  with  which  they  love  us ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  rationally  to  esteem  them  virtuous  in  this  conduct. 

2dly.  The  Obligations  of  the  Law  are  not  lessened  by  this  doc- 
hint;  and  therefore^  the  Motives  to  obedience,  derived  from  this 
source,  continue  the  same* 

The  nature  of  the  law,  its  rewards  and  penalties,  and  the  cha- 
racter and  authority  of  the  Lawgiver,  the  relations  which  we  sus- 
tain towards  him,  as  creatures,  and  as  subjects  of  law,  are  certain- 
ly in  no  respect  changed  by  the  scheme  of  Evangelical  justifica- 
tion. If  there  is  a  hint  of  this  nature  contained  in  the  Gospel,  1 
have  never  been  able  to  find  it.  Until  such  a  hint  shall  be  pro- 
duced, I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  none. 

1  know  of  nothing,  of  this  nature,  which  can  be  alleged,  even 
with  plausibility,  unless  it  is  this  ;  that  the  believer,  being  justified 
hy  faith,  and  having  his  title  to  justification  secured,  from  the  com- 
mmcement  of  faith  m  his  mind  ^  the  penalty  of  the  law  becomes. 
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to  Atm,  a  nvlliiy.  As  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  chief  thing,  aimed 
at  by  those,  who  make  the  objection  under  consideration  ;  and 
that,  in  which  the  real  diflScuIty  is  supposed  to  Ke ;  V  shall  exa-^ 
mine  it  with  some  degree  of  attention. 

1st*  Hit  penally  of  the  law  exists  as  truly  against  the  Christian, 
as  against  the  sinner  /  although  in  a  different  sense. 

The  law  denounces  its  penalty  against  every  soul  of  man  that- 
doeth  evil*     Without. holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  those,  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  hold,  also,  that  of  the  final  perseverance  of  the 
saints ;  and,  by  consequence  deny,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law 
will  ever  be  executed  on  any  of  those,  who  become  the  subjects 
of  faith.  As  this  is  fairly  said,  because  it  is  said  with  truth  ;  par- 
ticularly, so  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  I  feel  myself  bound  to  give 
it  a  fair  consideration* 

Let  it  be  observed  then,  that  the  security,  which  those,  who 
are  the  subjects  of  faith,  possess  of  eternal  life,  is  not,  in  my 
view,  connected  with  the  first  act  of  fiaiith,  in  this  manner ;  that 
they  are  the  subjects  of  this  single  act  offhith,  and  will  afterwards; 
be  the  subjects  of  habitual  and  characteristical  disobedience  ;  but 
in  this  manner ;  thatj  having  once  exercised  faith,  they  will  con* 
tinue,  thenceforth,  to  practise  an  habitual  and  characteristical  obe- 
dience ;  to  the  end  of  life.  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  saith  our 
Saviour,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered ;  and  men 
gather  them,  and  east  them  into  the  fire  ;  and  they  are  burned.  If 
ye  keep  my  comnumdmentsj  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ;  even  as  I 
have  kept  my  Father^s  commandments,  and  abide  in  his  love.  He 
that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved.  For  we  are 
made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  Confi* 
dence  steadfast  unto  the  end.  In  every  one  of  these  passages, 
the  doctrine,  which  I  have  specified,  is  declared  in  terms,  so 
plain  and  unequivocal,  as  to  need  no  comment.  I  shall  only  add 
one  more,  although  multitudes  might  be  easily  added*  But  I  keep 
under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection^  lest  that  by  any 
means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast- 
away. If  St.  Paul,  whose  words  these  are,  felt  himself,  in  any 
manner,  exposed  to  be  finally  cast  away,  and  considered  it  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  these  efibrts,  in  order  to  avoid  this 
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dreadful  evil ;  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth  dictated  to  him,  this  doc- 
trine, and  this  conduct ;  nothing  can  be  necessary  to  prove  thai 
all  other  Christians  are,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  exposed  to 
the  same  evil ;  and  need  the  same  means,  to  insure  their  escape* 

The  perseverance  of  Christians  is,  in  my  own  view,  complete- 
ly secured  by  the  promise  of  God  ;  but  it  is  not  secured  by  any 
compulsory,  or  coercive,  act  of  almighty  power.  It  is  accom- 
plished by  means,  and  motives,  employed  for  this  purpose,  and 
rendered  effectual  by  their  own  efforts,  and  the  sanctifying  energy 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  If  they  were  not  to  act ;  means  would  be 
furnished)  and  motives  addressed  to  them,  in  vain.  If  they  were 
not  aided  by  the  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  their  effi^ts  would 
be  ineffectual. 

The  providence,  word,  and  ordinances,  of  God,  are  these 
means.  Among  the  motives,  addressed  to  them  for  this  purpose, 
are  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  threatenings  of  the  law; 
by  which  I  intend  every  thing,  contained  in  the  word  of  God, 
calculated  either  to  encourage,  or  to  alarm.  The  promises  as- 
sure the  Christian,  that  he  shall  persevere ;  but  they  do  not  as- 
sure him  of  thi^  blessing,  on  the  supposition,  that  he  ceases  to 
obey,  and  yields  himself  again  a  servant  to  corruption.  On  the 
contrary,  they  make  it  secure  to  him,  conditionally,  in  this  sense  ; 
that  he  never  turns  back,  and  refuses,  or  neglects,  to  walk  any 
more  with  Christ:  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  yields  himself  a  liv- 
ing sacrifice  to  Godj  and  thenceforth  walks  in  newness  of  life ; 
not  perfectly,  but  habitually,  and  perscveringly,  unto  the  end. 
At  the  same  time,  they  give  him  certain  assurance,  that  by  the 
grace  of  God  he  will  be  enabled  thus  to  persevere.  The  threat- 
enings, on  the  other  hand,  continually  hold  out  to  him  the  most 
awful  denunciations  against  apostasy ;  the  most  solemn  alarms 
concerning  sloth,  worldliness,  and  backsliding;  and  the  most 
terrifying  assurance,  that,  if  he  does  not  endure  in  his  duty  unto 
the  end,  in  the  manner  specified,  he  cannot  be  saved.  Thus, 
while  the  event  is  made  certain  on  the  one  hand,  the  means  are 
made  indispensable  to  it  on  the  other.  A  well  known  passage  ol 
Scripture  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  position.  The  Angel  of 
the  Lord  assured  Paul^  that  no  one  of  his  companions  in  the  ship 
should  perish.     Yet  Paul,  afterwards,  declared  to  the  Centurion, 
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and  to  the  soldiers,  that  excq$t  the  seamen  abode  in  the  $hip^  ihejf 
eould  tkot  be  eaved.  In  this  part  of  the  subject,  thus  explained^ 
it  will,  I  think,  be  impossible  to  find  any  thing,  which  lessens,  in 
the  view  of  a  Christian,  his  motives  to  obedience. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the  Christian  is  very 
rarely  assured  of  his  own  salvation,  because  he  is  very  rarely 
assured,  that  he  is  a  Christian.  Did  he  know,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Christianity,  that  he  was  certainly  a  Christian ; 
I  freely  confess,  that,  in  my  own  view,  he  would,  in  ordinary 
cases,  be  in  no  small  danger  of  the  evils,  intended  in  this  objec- 
tion. In  the  in&nt  state  of  Christianity  in  the  mind,  there  is 
usually  so  little  religious  knowledge,  so  little  strength  of  affection, 
ao  infirm  a  state  of  virtuous  habits,  and  consequently  so  little  sta- 
bility of  religious  character;  while  there  is  also  so  much  remain- 
ing sin,  so  rivetted  a  predominance  of  evil  habits,  and  so  imper- 
fect a  prevalence  of  Divine  grace  over  them ;  that  this  interest- 
ing discovery  might,  in  my  ofrn  view,  prove,  in  no  small  degree, 
detrimental  to  him,  by  producing  in  his  mind  a  dangerous  quiet, 
and  a  mischievous,  if  not  a  fatal,  security. 

Such,  however,  b  not  the  feet.  The  state  of  the  Christian, 
cither  by  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  the  Divine  constitution,  or 
by  both,  is  such,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  though  I  acknowledge 
not  always,  the  evidence,  which  he  possesses  of  being  a  Chris- 
tian, is  in  a  good  measure  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  his  Chris- 
tianity. When  religion  is  feeble  in  the  mind ;  when  it  is  inter- 
rupted ;  when  it  is  intruded  upon  by  passion,  appetite,  tempta- 
tion, care,  error,  or  perplexity ;  its  proofs  become  of  course  few, 
scattered,  dim,  and  doubtful;  and  not  unfrequently  disappear. 
In  the  contrary  circumstances,  luminous  seasons  are  enjoyed ; 
evidences  of  grace  multiply ;  and  the  soul  is  refreshed  with  aU 
temations  of  hope,  and  peace,  and  joy.  In  his  cnrdinary  state, 
the  utmost,  of  which  the  Christian  can  boast,  if  I  may  rely  upon 
the  testimony  of  such  Christians,  as  I  have  conversed  with,  is  a 
prevailing  hope,  or  a  comfortable  persuasion,  that  he  is  a  disci- 
ple of  Christ.  In  this  situation,  the  hope,  which  he  enjoys,  al- 
lures, and  encourages,  him  to  obedience ;  while  it  also  prevents 
him  from  despondency.  Numerous  fears  at  the  same  time  inter- 
vene, alarm  him  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  his  condition}  and 
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WhMever  a  Ghfirtian  becoe^ei  poiieiied  of  die  fluth,  or  Ao^ 
ofaMvanoe;  he  u  also  eofiur  advanced  mYVCMydMl  be  is  pre- 
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l^oiy  and  exoeHencjr  of  his  Creator  and  RedeeaMr «  the  lorali- 
nees  of  yiytnoiis  aActiooa  and  conduct,  and  the  batefidneai  ^of 
ain;  mfficiently  to  need  little  aeiiitance  from  the  inflnenoe^^of 
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me. 

In  the  Um  manner,  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  unalterably 

assured  of  their  eternal  perseverance  in  obedience ;  and  in  the 
same  general  manner  are  enabled  to  persevere.  They  love  God 
too  intensely,  they  delight  too  absolutely  in  virtuous  conduct, 
they  hate  sin  too  cordially,  and  are  too  efficaciously  influenced 
by  the  Spirit  of  grace,  ever  to  forsake  holiness,  and  relapse  into 
sin.  The  assured  Christian  is  chiefly  kept  alive  in  his  obedience, 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  differs  from  them,  principally,  in  the 
degree  of  his  sanctification* 

3dly.  Tht  scheme  ofjustijicatian  hy  faith  m  Christ fwrmehte  nev, 
peculiar 9  and  very  pamerful  motives  to  qbedienccm 

This  position  will  not  be  questioned.  The  whole  purpose, 
for  which  man  is  redeemed,  is,  so  far  as  himself  is  ooncemed, 
thai  he  should  walk  in  newness  ofltfe  ;  or  that  he  should  obey, 
anew,  the  law  of  God.  To  this  great  end  he  is  now  urged  by 
motives,  of  which  the  law  knew  nothing.  God,  unasked  and  un- 
desired,  has  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  redeem  him.  That 
glorious  person  became  incarnate,  lived,  died,  rose  again,  and 
f^scended  to  heaven,  where  he  reigns,  and  tutercedes,  to  accom* 
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plish  his  salvation.  The  Spirit  of  grace  has  sanctified  him ;  the  Fa- 
ther of  all  mercies  has  forgiven  his  sins.  He  has  become  a  child 
of  mercy ;  an  heir  of  the  Divine  favour ;  a  member  of  the  family  ^ 
which  is  named  after  Christ ;  has  his  name  written  in  the  LanA^s 
book  of  life  ;  and  is  entitled  to  a  glorious  immortality.  When  he  re- 
members what  he  was,  and  to  what  he  was  doomed ;  considers 
what  he  now  is,  and  to  what  he  is  destined  ;  and  realizes  these 
wonderful  efforts,  by  which  the  infinitely  happy  change,  made 
both  in  his  character,  and  in  his  destiny,  is  accomplished ;  he 
cannot,  as  a  Christian ;  the  subject  of  an  ingenuous,  virtuous, 
and  a  grateful  disposition  ^  fail  to  feel,  that  motives  wholly  new, 
entirely  peculiar,  and  wonderfiilly  great,  demand  of  him  the  most 
constant  and  exact  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  In  this  great 
particular  the  lawy  instead  of  being  made  void^  is,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  Apostle,  established  by  the  scheme  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith. 

4thly.  7%e  Faith  of  the  Christian  is  the  real  source  of  Evangelic 
cal  Obedience. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  been  already  sufficiently  prov- 
ed ;  and  can  never  be  rationally  questioned,  while  the  1 1th  chap- 
ter of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  remains  a  part  of  the  Word  of 
God.  .  Thertf  it  is  shown,  that  fieiith  is  the  direct  source  of  obe- 
dience in  all  its  forms,  and  all  its  degrees;  of  great  attainments 
in  Christian  ezcelfence,  and  of  all  attainments  of  this  nature;  of 
firorking  righteousness,  and  inheriting  promises ;  of  pleasing  God, 
and  securing  a  title  to  the  heavenly  country^  It  is  exhibited  as 
the  energy,  by  which  we  vigorously  act  in  the  service  of  God,  pa« 
tiently  submit,  and  fifmly  endure.  It  is  exhibited  as  the  vicUny^ 
by  which  we  overcome  the  world  j  andlAe  shield,  with  vAtcA  we  be- 
come able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  adversary  • 

Faith,  then,  is  the  spirit,  the  disposition,  with  which  the  Chris- 
tian feels,  and  without  which  he  cannot  feel,  the  various  motives 
to  obedience,  furnished  by  the  law  of  God ;  motives  presented  by 
the  excellence  of  the  law  itself,  and  of  the  government  founded 
on  it,  the  greatness  of  its  sanction,  and  the  gloiy  of  its  Author. 
In  an  eminent  degree,  also,  is  it  the  spirit,  which  feels  the  pecu- 
liar motives,  presented  by  the  evangqUcal  scheme  of  justification, 
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and  mentioned  under  the  last  head.  These,  it  hardly  needs  to 
be  observed,  can  be  realized  by  no  other  disposition.  The  mind, 
under  the  expectation  of  meriting  justification,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  by  its  own  righteousness,  proportionally  recedes  finom 
just  and  affectini;  views  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  rigfateovs- 
ness,  and  its  infinite  importance  to  itself.  Its  sense  of  indebted- 
ness, and  its  motives  to  gratitude,  are  proportionally  lessened] 
and  in  the  same  proportion  are  diminished  its  inducements  to 
obey,  and  its  actual  obedience.  In  this  all-important  sense,  also, 
faith  is  the  only  real  establishment  of  the  law. 

5thly.  Those  who  have  holden  this  doctrine  have  been  lAe  most 
exact  J  and  exemplary,  observers  of  the  law* 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  must  be  allowed  to  put  the  question  out 
of  debate :  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  scheme  of  those,  who 
obey  the  law  most  faithfully  in  their  lives,  is  the  scbeme,  which 
most  influences,  and  ensures,  obedience.  It  is  my  business,  then, 
to  prove  this  position.  For  this  purpose  I  refer  you  generally  to 
those  discourses,  in  which  I  impeached  the  doctrine,  and  the  con- 
duct, of  the  Unitarians,  and  to  the  letters  of  Dr.  Fuller  on  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  systems.  Your 
attention,  at  the  present  time,  is  requested,  particularly,  to  the 
following  arguments ;  which  I  shall  only  state,  and  leave  to  your 
consideration. 

1st.  Their  antagonists  have  extensively  acknowledged  this  posi- 
tion to  be  true.  The  confession  of  an  adversary,  in  a  practical 
case,  may  be  usually  assumed  as  decisive  evidence. 

2dly.  Those,  who  have  held  this  doctrine^  have  by  the  same  ad- 
versaries been  censured,  despised^  and  ridiculed^  as  being  unneces- 
sarily exact,  and  rigidly  scrupulous  in  their  observance  of  the  duties 
of  a  religious  life  :  While  their  adversaries  have  styled  themselves^ 
by  way  of  distinction^  liberal  and  rational  Christians.  This  could 
not  have  existed,  had  not  these  people,  thus  censured,  been  real- 
ly exact,  so  far  as  the  human  eye  could  judge,  in  obeying  the 
commands  of  God. 

3dly.  The  sermons  of  Ministers,  holding  this  doctrine^  have^  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  urged  a  stricter  morality  on  their  hearers, 
than  those  of  their  adversaries.     This  any  man  may  know,  who 
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will  read  both,  even  to  a  moderate  extent.  But  tibis  could  not 
have  taken  place,  had  not  the  doctrine  itself  been  peculiariy  fisi- 
vourable  to  obedience. 

4thly.  TTiostj  who  have  holden  this  doctrine^  have  much  more 
generally  y  and fmnctiliouslff  frequented  the  house  ofChdj  and  observe 
ed  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath^  than  their  adversaries.  This  feet  is 
acknowledged  by  both  parties ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. 

5thly.  TJiosej  who  have  holden  this  doctrine  j  have  amot^  Protes^ 
tants^  been  almost  the  only  persons^  who  have  originated^  supported^ 
and  executed  J  missions  ^  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  Oospel 
among  mankind. 

This  fact  cannot  be  questioned.  I  shall  leave  you  to  judge  of 
the  evidence,  which  it  contains ;  and  shall  only  observe,  that 
the  Papists  have,  indeed,  prosecuted  missions  with  great  zeal ; 
but  that  any  one,  who  will  read  the  histories  of  them,  will  readi- 
ly discern  the  end  of  their  efforts  to  have  been  the  extension  of 
power,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  not  the  diffusion  of  re- 
ligion. 

6thly.  The  Papists  have  very  generally  holden  the  doctrine  of 
j%istification  by  works  ;  while  the  reformers,  almost  to  a  man,  hold 
that  of  justification  by  faith.  The  comparative  morality  of  these 
two  classes  of  men  cannot,  here,  need  any  illustration. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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